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mvwx I’ftsf m wr wt^twm 
wm str^ffR^ faf t%| fvm rmu w 5 p® w i 
*f=75t •*$ ^ft <3?&fN 5jft®rr<! f^i 
rrr ^ sir® ; f?n rRWsm o\ ma m$\ Ttwr 
^fe-5 <tff?t JTft i <4’TC«I <Rf ^TfC$rfRt5 

5TRH C*pl3t JJisfa 9 R5R<[ SfUsfw 1 . 

m 's^-fTw? srtfa^R- 

sisrnw Rtf^i ^rre i w w?hr<i fafwg ^?lw 
WPfRTft t? C®Tt^F %®R, Tift?! 

ffstit 25^1 ^FfcsR i ^rwRR ftf g <sjfs#j5 RfR- 

$r$g r.^i"nRt’g RtffW gftFs W*i §W v# 

?fgc?3 i cwiw #f?ig stf5*tf% f?R i wtwsrt- 

^SffR|j%i;^r 4^ c^ffl ’STtfWi 

4<jr| jSjaft sf® ! 'srf ^^5tftW? fare f%?FP> #?5 
#s, #RtC<F C^5 f*Ff gfsfs Hi t 4^ 1W ®lt?1 T <&t& 

fe® '«tr?fS *fH ‘VR 

firslig 'sjfj^- *g.?3 ^tfwR-AgW ; f^5 4? ftffgR 

ig ^g^Ng^gw ■g ! ^?5tg ! fl5(i<t > ^iMst c^fR gRi *n- gf*T5t Alf^nl 

gfsAtRg ( Attendance Register ) ®R Ai^rg 1 

' * 
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* 

TOC®?* ^TO! ^*tf^5 ^Sft* %R<? *j# *1%® f®t*1 f®ft 
RtRRl 3^t®^ ftf TO* ^*tf^5 ftc® RfW ^flCRR I ^sf 
tor (5iWifffl mi m wf-fcro f^re fcfwit* 
totes'* i ^fr<i R?fl cwfsrN ^toh* 'ftroniRifro 

VJVs C’l^R froft* RfR SfR f®F£ ?TO1 Sf$* ^fltTO, *TO 
TO Rftlf^KRtC® Rtf%R ^tt*1 CRR I CR TOtRT iftCTO RTS 
^f**i ^ sift i 'TOtR-^ftfroR ^ftiCTsi fRjj’ffro* 
$lrf* RT^rrtR 3 ?!^ flfitarigH c*TR Tot #?!% i 
'srg ^ifltJRt RffC-ftr R*TtTO-*?*Rf®l ! 'cRt'SfatWT* TO 
ftm ftc5 stsprwt RERtRwrf* ^rotPRf®' w\ Rfsc®®?? 
f®ft '■Rf®feR RRTfTO %®?R | 'ffsf# ppfwl CRftWfi 
<t?% 5#® RfTOS* *lfl«tTOt$ TOfi? ftffftR I ^ RRTtTO- 
R31 WMJjfi CVf%^ R5 WifftTO ®?TOf I : #TOt®T* B TO 
*$m Rp^f® ^ftnni RfSprt'st* TOri* Rtoct cto rt#i 
Raters frot® Rf*® i <s«?rofi r® f*?f5t®? ®t* ®TO9 *.«% 
OT Rt^.j ^TOR RtPRf® 5Rltf?l «tf®&1 'STOtR ^Sfel 
’ffTO CRT&1 TORfl Rtft* R^f®1 3tftfe®?R I fa^lTO 
Wl #5?1 4*? <4? fsP-R^ #TOHI * Rt*H[ 
^TOttRs? Rffwff fTOBftffl R<R RfR?jfc®!R;. ®f? 
f%ft 3^5|ra^M(tfij% ^*1 #rTOIr Rferi fst^tc^af t RPRf® 
'S ®ft* ’tfs^l?? Rif®?'® Rtf®?'® ^SH CRfTOft R ) l3- , lfif-Sf?^ 
fe®R j <&m. c®rt«->r?^ e i-f i tRi erTOftftt ®?t® Rfl*i fero * 
C«!t5-RS^t^ 'Sfft’Hutls TO®? f*iRH CTO'T'SfR 
CRtfTO RfFS RgRr f®R | 


c?ft i o 

„ «wi fw^s? cmra f^-5it%Tl-jRtc5?^ !}i^^ r cw'i 
^rrts 5 ® f^Rtst Tfaw ? ^r<ft?i * 11*11- 

51#.^ i>l ? .#t5 ^%f*r fe«R t <®«r, 

STo, ^P®5l nfef3f-t^?5 srf^ftffij eftsk f|«l sfl | 
t^’dpfi 51^$ I 4*R CWlJ®!? 5Ps 5151- 

fw fgt <s*Fr*t3 ^5 cwttsFu 

%§tw sis ^*f 515 5^51 “5155 kt^” 

5*sf5 55 j f%i ■^Tir^ra ^%alt 'fferfo 

cortex* «jt^r «f¥® ^flfi *n*ki *rtefir 

^Rl^d f«t*f 3SR I ^1#R, WT « $3*8% 

"5rt?ftl3 5t5T5 ^rftff^ ■$ (2^r$ C5 falls etcrtefa, 

5tW *Tft*F*r 55 C5, 4*RTl3 ^ ‘■S 55ft3fC5fa&!5 ^15 

ttft^5tCf i <4*R 5^15 'SITSitSt ^¥5 W<S t 

m 'WstOT SR^t C5^ -5ft§fasrft55 fafct*^< *Tff%5 fg5- 

! «$3IC*F 45? nf55tC55 ^5 JfW’F'S C5^- 

» '5tC5 5sf551 fa$ttS5 I 

* *) 

^IWt^i ! ®lfS3Ft^ «2t^ 3J<t ^TfOT5 faTftW’f 

55 I ^5«R WT ^ <f"Nfa I ^o5t? 5^5 

5^*1 |aR, 5^ 4 fim 4 l '3 fa^tWR-fasCS ^5 'ffFSftOTS ,®r5ft 

^ 5f5f #ftfe*FU 

'SJtil C5 55C5 — CTl W5®15 fifWS & ^3 5Rft55 'spstt- «wfa 

5t«tl f|«n fasWT fk% 5Rlt5 $J*Rtfe75 5^f 
cw*! ’Sff^tfw, ^wftTR 5f?^& 'sfaft %r fa i 
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4^Ff #Rt«, <$$ & *fen 

«,!TO. frpftT 'S ^S§r1<® »t§ CIF"! '« <3*1 

##, fsfa <3j#si . <2tfVfta54 Wf^CT*? *f%® 14 i fwr 
W CIC#^ 4t?4 ^Ff%^1 4^ 44Rl3i fi?Sl 

^!HR4 I C# TOS4 ^F'4‘¥l5 

4$4l ^twi ftf$ #%, ^tsl #c*f§ *ttW isjftre *ttf#R, 
4^ ^tSft^ft WM WP C^-ntW^t?! fwf fS c^%f?<1 
^?,t%F5 fm\ ■- • 

^ 'Wtro f^frortc^ni *ra, st^rs 

*j#t ct <tTO to, ^«fr«, feig ^trt? 414, <f4 3 t — -^h 

f%f4 . TO b# 414 4Tff*w C441 #i, rei4fi?4 C4%s, 
<4 ’fftc® ’tttffr.fjf i >5i,i TOi? ^rfac^r ri^ito 444 #4 
siftTOs Ktfc-ftl 4f®K*R,. “*rpsj ?m <14 m 4t, 

<r b# wit ’flu, #4T? W <rc *mr ?rt, $4* cm\ 

Rl 1” 'SWft <tTO 5RT RHjffa 4flt44 1 <14 5(1 

ste *rrtc44 41 i c*r #fff^ft 4tipt4 wti— sr^ ftfret 
<(4 ffC44 ifl I ^WK Wt# 4^ «lf4C4f C4tW 4f*[Iit 
<14 ^ItCSCS, C#tft f4£5|4 sfN 4t?4i4 ^fwra 

«rf%’ra 4#re irM csll ^fstc^j ^Wra fasrofr £rsrs 

,/FP5?it #51 4t4(:4 i '4 *J4C 4 f4 3?2? 4f4M£4*' 4f4W4 

w TtS 41, ^l*m? ft S ) — 444 41 «ff%4 *44 41 ftS I r> 

4^4t3l tt«fr 2Tf?rt%?F <% fj&«tC4 44TO4 4f4t44, “4s 
4(3414. ^44 <11# f(tr.5|| f^ f^ \»?[R^r <3 tgp! 

®*R C4FWP3 ’ftf'*? ff4 41, 4^ f«t4, 41 54 



CTHFtfn Cf% l e 

■fH f<fl m i” m=ri *Pfcos 

?t«i i wa ’^mcF 5 «fre ’itfsrt ipf^Rf 511 qs afl 1. ( ^ ) 

’sra w-ttcri to *£janr ?pf c«N ^fac-R 1 

^rrftw ?rf?t 3 wf% afl 1 ^tfspp #$- 

«% yft& T 5 ?Tf%in w-fM? w.w mi fsfsf 

'arf’tf# ^facsR an, ^*1, fsrcarc, <*«? w w 
£ff% m* ft ilftreR 1 c^m fgcwa 'Rfstsf® 

*ufk? ?ftc« f-roR an 1 crR -aw*. 'Rfsft ^ 

^®rrffa ’ =srcw srn rigs* faw i^P^g Rtfts Rtfes 

Rfa=m Tm art <if« stisra ^nsrMtra wtHCR 
rIwr ^fra *f«R 8 w Rrfwss? m 1 4 fws Rfst 5 ^ 

'® s t*WR *rfow nrsfl 1 srfsl, cro 

^rl* ^fec?F W^TW, CWR -S *tf?FF 5 Wt «lt*R 

^c*t <nf*ratfs>m • *far«, 3 #*tr 

« * . • 

- * ' ' ' " *> „‘ ; ■ _ : ■,••;• ; , ,,. • , ■, ' V;i' : ; / : : ' ■.' :■-■"■ ■' ", ■ ' ! ! ? ' ' " ' V ■" . /.^ .Ijl.'. ' 

' ( 'i ) ®R^T CRRWffi Offe ‘W? faftS «?S WS3 
fF$i wra <$sn ^im ‘ctnt i 4 *rt»ift <?N* 
<#t®TR iw ^tfR'csIl ^faifs “^T'w fcf 

®ua 4 fc TOf m Rtt i ftto ffc «FRt *w <•? 
_m fw “$” f*rf*(E 5 Rl *fffa<:*T Hp*‘ 

\^%t •afltcs fi{C<|a[ Ri l RCR? CW 5 ^ §~<F 

u w” fafrfi 5 if- 5 TC¥ cr<ntc*R i 

faaai Pwra ®rs mm f?®t^ f¥ 

flfl! 


CTttlafi c# I 


®t<R JTt<^ <J#- 

!— ?#!TR ipfam *fcw ^55 ^rftpf #ral wa ^ i 

. WA^ ^ f^t^ft, JJFsftft fi«R| ($$- 

'■SfTW JTff^tfs 5 ?$ Jfj | 4 ^flOT f^®T- 

sflt T^sti 'srorNM 4in 

#Wfe®R C% f%fs? ^F'oRS “ctfsTf? C*lt?^tfV’ ^C® 
^T5Sf srl I 'BRW <4&1 ws m SsfiR^j ¥*T 

^Ffst«| £f%i 'S^OTtf ^*TR- 

toi *rt'f*r% &sw*f ^r ^fir® *ftf jji ; -s fws 
'swfrai ortt f%swt$? c*rr^ %.=r i 

RCSfl^ ^CSf 3TC5f '53WtCT<5 ^f% CT(5R -s JR *%WA1 

*ffl5?[ ’ftlsi jrffiPF«raw ■*f#t 5 Rrs? #f?ra *rr?c#wt •sf^’rw*? 
tpfwss ®nf?pr i 3Wsr ^f^i- 

SRTfR faW '4^#i SffsgRts ^pf%5T 1 ’flWRt (TP? *$3Prafl 
»!^n fe® 's ft’fsf -%q, *rtfr&sf ^rsfuf w 1 ? ?t® i fefir.3 
^1% ■steal®!' 

fl 

«WK *rra ^flii firs* i t • ftfk 

-■srf*^ *sif^3i 3^f5rai- f%§ 

W >Pf 'Stfftl W& Ri%T®l TP! 5 ? 

tsim ^rt^rfi tt vm sjfftfi «it^ j ’fra, w>- 

ffctra ^©t^tsT $<4V5i ^fm, etra 

' <®t?itrar <5tf% ! sifira '^®tW c«t\fWiT s OTtff^ ^rt^rt 
'<?r # fjfesnf- -cftt 'fh f lu ^ferl *rtwR 

*sm ^fw i 


cwmft orft i <> 

* tot *sflr rri «tp 

'S <2tf%kl ^fattfesR I m ^fs^f 

RtCRtBHl fW3 *24 ftiR'S, R^fi (R v 3l% .JRSft 

HC$ I 'SCR '4 R^fl t§R CT, ?&$■■ '@W*ftC 7 f?r ’spF’tfe, 

f*rt*i s ftiaiatia fK^t«i afaai sn^ftcR 

f^Saf! <2wfa *tfij| Rfwi <nf^ftfiq i - 4t?ta 

-Wttaa ^RSliBW C*ltCR #f?>r<i Rf# S ^Rtt^aifot 
%% f%l S R^wfCRR RsfpefT sttCR I 

ft^H^ HtH WRt m £<FR RfRlfW; ^Cai 

fsSra sflt’T Gffsffs c®*R^ c^rhrcRSr-' faw af*iai ^^a ^fm 
ainaR i asa^a -®Ir s '^cRr Rf^-tft sfal .w aaaa^a 
sRRf% ■Rfko rth, m* artel aaRt* 

Rtfl* ^5sJ W.V ftW'RtpRf tftRH, f*FS =#f?tt HtfaCRH 
isnrta ^r?ta ^ata ®ri%i «rif^5 ! 3#frt^- af*rcsH, 
r^R'fSfi^ fof -Rfan RS, *tCI 5®I Rt#t ?ft ; Rt#1r® c^ 
«*-«{ ■nit cas «ta ; c hr ^tfarcaf’ fate >nara-^ 

t5§1 '$ favs •’Sf^r.^ WttR Htfitetel *faarttfc 'SRPt«lf% 
H#te RtfaaH 1 sft^r'srtCifW r *tHHtH HtfatHR'5l«FtH HltlCS 

si^retriht sf^. atata aa R^RtRJRcitR dtaft 

"art Rfaai, hi m\: a^d, ata atfantH *t*faf fartfa*pn ca 
’TRtac^’ ^rrst^a^ ^m— a^stat aas^ sa Hit i #ttaa a^sttH- 
c^3i atfa^ptefaia afasaa w< ?ftaa sfaffa as^ f&fa-^ta fa! i 
- 4 t ^tHH-HtsffWH ^f-^R afari w ^fea i 
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OTOfHft C# | 


^ 'tmfcwa TOiTOra <mm $$ tototo 

.?? fgsri & nfs 1hto> ^ ntvf ^tijf% 

TO* TO fH—TOtre tire to #g 0 , toRcTOs 
TO wt% yr&sm, ?trr? to <atcffBR ?TO, stflTOH TO. 
TOfers <$? to qfirs c% to. , $£ #rf? to' 

#»%: St? RHH3 ’« TOStH-f? 1 ?? nf# 
cTO #s i TO to sstfrof#:?!- nKnf# 2tf*fT f?5fe 
#5,— R fW?P| TOf? «srt%8 TO TO® 5T1 I -iifslR 
TO? R^ffl <TO 5jj§?i, H?fck Wta HIHt# TOasffTOTOaR 
TO (?l^ttCf? fTO? ft ’tstl, Hi <Tf% TOTO Rfs TOp 
'«TO 4#; TO. 5t%tCf | #ITO CTO TO?? TO® ‘5TO~ 
-|Tf% #5 Hi I H## TOfsffes H°HiE?? fH5T-fofHfW TO* 
TO? TO?5H, CTOH TOH TOH «fTOH? TO?T?5TC? 
ftirfo? TO? ?tTO f$fn TO? -s f?w #?l*tf?C5Hi hi 
& f?T%TOH <£&$ TOf? fc'sTO'HT CTO PTOTOTO 
't® TO HHC? #?1 TO. 5tfl?tC5j TO ?^®TC? f??fTO 

TO «W#' ,*Pf*t TOTOlH “c?R ?— C? TOC?, ?f? WWf?, 
TO (TO, ?tf?C? (TO ? Hi — TO Hi 1" (TO# fHTO 

TOR 5 #fl ft?C? >2tT*fT *t?Hl #?t 6f%H TO 1 TOTO 
TOt TOTfCH? TO TO TO ypm TOH1R 

ITOS #H,— TOfW TOH^tH TO?1 nt'Sil TO HI !•— ^WtTO 
"Htftfft?- Rfaf# StlfH '■« TOtf%? HtTO ^fl TOrs RitfH l 
3R*ts ch frn tot. *f? f?H TO, fTO tfTO TOcr “ctTOlc* 
TO Cf'SSl #? Hl“ # ?F?t ?I?FT 3## TOt? 






~*W?' 


■ v 




few RtftiR j— <7T ffe <*wifo.t 

R#Sl Vm, «WpR 3j*C¥ CT1R. ;.%» 

Rfttora W RftJf, 15 c*tr.R Rifftm W (Tl^rnR cwfetf 
*i?rc Rts, 5rfcs sren?? sfwi ■snfttw, ’sifter c*i^, Ri 
fkl Rift fi<r nfftreft. sfi i” srf^wff? RiR- 

sRftiri 'S ai irHifts 

' sf<RR3 ’iftt’ftw- — $ ?tC5f ftfft ; 

CT fpRSRtHJ %’ttf.sW’f ftr.llft« ftt'flfe— (R ^GRf 

"" $(P|fc , - • . ; t 

a. sr st wjw R-st; ^fk<i, (ft fkus ft 5 Rt? 
•swrew aftrai fafoss fi srtt i sttf' 

Rt5R- ’tTWR, 

t c«i stsifiK 

ofac.® ctfirs fks? i (*) 


ftlW ;$ 

-m 



' •(.?) . ftffW <iftr5 /’SR. 'S W *Kj8PR . fro 

Rtw m *tfi Rfk*i 5?sr tftRS , 4t 'mfo JWwl 

' i .■■ v.R ■' '• >' ' , R- . , ; " ; , , , » 

^fko 5rai m i •• . • 

*■ <r ■ 

ftfe-faff* ftfks fwtfaw asm <4t 


<7? ’tf?p3l R5R W RftiTH CT 

■ftf% ftwfk? I Tsfft art 1§T¥ftW 5 Rif fw? 

* 

^ fk-w RftiRf ri i rrr Rtm wi 
iffttiR IjWSl fkst?tf®t' RCW 5 spf 5? I fkl 

'‘SftR fksi - 

ftW, Rtl 

. 



liiSiHl 


> «tR^t ctffi I 

m 'SWlPfo bf*R, RfRT, 'S <#TOC#RPFt^ '4%Wtf RfoR 
^ff*f l 'S '•’I'fapfr Rf}R 5^ Rf% nfestw RfWfe 
StStffR, ^<1 5t%<? ^»R3 -SttffRfR 5S Rff ! 

RfRPFfR 5fc* -95“ ‘2Tf§fa WI ’tfp? sTR^f^tRCR — CRt^ 5f 
■ dR-TR— CRfcfor ^ . f%R fsR f%^t®rf3T fRltsTS^ 4 ! ’3 

f*WRtt *TR ^F%j%»R I—' ®t5f3 SR^t Wife® *ftfeli 
«rrif% Rsfwt fRffw ^%l f?5rl%RR i C5t >3% ^f5%3 
J5?RR*pf *ftRTO ?rr, Rtw ^<j 'swte’nr 
^ Wl *F%| EtRreeiR I *tTf%R[f|^ #RiR f^fSR 
fR§i ^>tt:*t Rnts rrpf Rttf f%Rl <ifare *ttfl R i 515 - 
¥RPPR fifCR *TffTO!w ‘Wdt-sfTOsT ySWR wfsI CT fast® 
%R n\ fRRCSf TOR Rf^ | TO ^ifiTO Rtf3jfsfN 


5-5|R | ' «q^rjg JfRtW %sfR<M fifR I <7F!R TO <ilR ^?C3R 

^t&lT5 <Ffdl ^p> Sf5t<f (RrS ^PFf? 

WFSflR RTO5 (RPJfltf C*?%1 Rfifa 5pt*! *'RI $THRR 

sflffe 1 ® t5 <&X mm RtfR TO f ^ *RR sps- 

♦WHI "3 Rf% CRRq Wl %RR, TOR RTO Rl^: 

CT TO «1C5 fWW fR#^ Rs^Kf ^§r 

Wm rIcr cm ri, RttR ots 

(F\\ Rsf 1 %f5fre oit 3 d Rti f%| Rl : ®t?R CRfdR 
TOi R^fl $sfR5 ^5tC5 5%l 5ltfi fa§*F«l #f5tf <Rt 
!r?i1%»ir o kr fMR #5*tir Tgiim 5^$ tor crr° rIrr 
<IRR F#s 5^®T, RCk^F TOT fe? «3;RRi RrfsRtR I 


SRfr cwft I 


f%j? ^ ^j«i 

fsft 'srftpff® *fic^ ! <a fwr ^srtsftTjf ^ 'g-ffl 5 ! 

4c€»f^l *rfw <?flfl ^65 ^r <5j%tt 

^fWlfe^R I >^#1^ yisCT ^<f sp <*?| offesfcsR I 
r.^6i|^H \si^f<t c^3Rt«r rp < 1 ?^ pfppp ^ 

®i?iw ^c?r i %Rfw lit^nr fitRs «f«tj ?rft i 

4tf*f ’ftWr Rfwt?f -<m f%^ 'sppSft 

n RTWf<j jjr^ Sflt ! fa* frefr -"jlsfftR ^fartR* f^T-RRtif 
m *IR> *<f ^<RfR t^tif 

Rifew? <tfw f*re ?t m 's nU^-Ri ■st'R ^siti c# 
RTT^RT Jft€ ^F5 *ftR I <if *rtWif Witt** 5jST 

•a^*R '« Jit^tffr wri RtRa fNfip$ 

ffiRaf ! ^ft<? *t« <4^<rf<! ’JSftl W? ?F5f3 

R% ftfR f% #5 f ^<5 55(3 *f<j ^ 1%sf fiR ^ 

9 

5P*n ssflRR <4<K 5ft*PF <J3R? TOR 

*‘t^R ffetSf *W R^ Sftk^ Ciff^Po ’ft'Sfl 5ft5 afl f afff 
Oifttfs *tta «t?tR r R\ atft’5lttus #[« )” 45F5R WTl® 
r.®rP£R' <4^ W*r Stf®p Rt^fW 

^pt^sarsl ?t?rtR Cff1%?tl r^ aR ip<t *rfa*ti 

*®t%fiff c<i ^«ti <(?rt i cawt 

•5p«F^ 5ft^?(t^ sr^, ^ ^Ot*f ftf% f*WtI 'atfl 

, e#5t*s are !” 

( wh '« wi '&***— w ^ki ) 


•• .♦ 



eB cmif#! cftt i 

Riw*wa -sw.a *rft tea fawi wi ^ifasi ^ 

m 

?tfl i~-*tE35f RSjffa fare C^rfW! SR^t ^fa 5 

; , '■ v ■ "■ ;, . ■■. / ....'' r *'. : '' ' • , 

3t$T- *rf#R i ■•sfcafa wt 5 *? wftr?ra. ^rtt ^r^r-rssre 
*!w ftsfa stfi %^4f?r arfssi ff% ^fan, *R*rc?rRtfa 
om rs»? ^rsiisR ;—*nfa ^t|5r5 *r ^irr ^ifan-* 
m s?wT -^se* faiw m farera ^pfars *nfa*R r ^*rR 
|w, fwi, ''‘$1^ Risrtw *$m 
■■«rt?lfs *sst rt§¥ *f«n <nfa*R,~--^!fs< fa f 
*'fafa ^iw c^r sfl ct sn stc<w i” 

*6$ #!CaR, “anft fa ^<? fjfafc ‘Sf! faW sfc^i’ — 4 ^’il 

• sjfacs •rtfa? *!j3ia 4^ faaffast 

fafa 5 ^s\ ■— ?rra fa§^ sn i 'swim ^trifaR 

, 41*1 S|$R atffa m5 =(tt 1 * 

'■■■’ '■ •■;... .,'• ■ ■-, ■ ■■'..♦■; '. 

- *Jfaf R*l1 stflt?,. CSIfS^Sl 4t *tfarft3<t «W.R 'srwm- 
fatsRHifwi stra^ "*}*&. 
j&fa ’frw hi j fai w wr *pfcr;t 

fw(-R*6iR RSTffa stf«fl fei ^facw, ‘Ci^ 

' *ffktf&, ^rsftrff, fa|t ' 'ST*! RW ! faara “1% *5tlK«fw 
afa* 0J& «r$t9Rt • <ppfs csisrra ?(ts ^ ; — 

' c# ct k§s[ *r ?-fa<i, si 5 sirs ^’c<n in, fwn 

■ ftqw ■ m$ owwisai i?fm «jct=e i 

4t ■ #hi jew 3#pft n$m «$fa mi %aR i 

m wr« ?s§fk§ siifait^i nm fatraR* ^nrs 

^ fa®s ?Ffaa* ftfiica aff%*R i fas -aws dfasR- 


(7TH!#! Cffr I _ vs 

^VTff, fcw WlWl CVWfo ^W<| fcfa 

$fffa *R S#ftl fW%l: 

^fetft— OTI’f ^ 'SJt^pR^Jf ^T 

^rmrs i f \ *f#}sfti to sr^s ^ i ®#Ffs fffssts 

m « CTrsj# ’fft^fi m TOFtra *f®m?rt 

^fsrsr.W3 J— -%fv5 Wrf^FRW Sqjf’HTO ( <fc?( *ftt^- 

"ntsl its? ckfra HI|r,J(wra ?=( ) <1 TO T st^lr,Tf<T ^tffos ’Stfljgfl 

%f^rs^ ^r<! wrtw wrwl ^rs*, fsfj# <fR#T 
^ftrsfe^R, tJ R ^I ’lfi^ti Jftwi #srrcs , ^iHi 

?f l— t4C® WStS cSpM'Ftl CTHfH <M f^Rl \> 

'■swiws! sr#; wtfors -*ntwi wi frofe 'srifiraj to? 
sfsral ^ ^ sl?i “m*\ wifnrss *ppfl 

wm ^<n <arartoi *ra f?TO ^ s’?3if— •■ *n$: 

w? *rat** ,^%r? «sr -f?s *»t i. 

fi 5 i;% «rt?tfa ? tw !— 's : 31 n*f jks i 

<5fif^ ^ ?|<f I” <2rf%SFfr W!& z$lw ffatTO 3WW tTO« 
f^tf-3 tfft §fks *tf£SR. ^Tll. 

■'sftst.*^ '£ft ta 'sistsl ?w %l s%3, ts^iTOt^’jpr 
Wft*S 5F# uq| ’Wfa ^'S flfi, f^flftf^S 
#st»rc,— “arrsl ! <4^fi ctI. c*r ctiIts stff% *tfi 3 — 

4f*r ?|r®j| *tit*r tpr #r 1 ” fki ^f#s: ant '®r?w Jrtfsrps! 
<wi ^flcs— stf?' l*?l *fr*fR ^ffsrs ’ffi^R mt 

’’Wlrs ‘<rff*a, <?tf«rfa fMI'shm firs 

■'srf# firs ^ 




t >8 

*it?TR WP!3 (TFTs? f% ^ 1 fas# 

0* ft* Wft*Rfa fwtl %St*f5T5 ^Fsfl, *rfwa 

wl *§srt ^rwa *iw wt m 'smi. 

'■sift CT 5flc3f<! ^ ^ I 5 ?! 

%3Wf ^Tf^n faftfe^R I Wffa ffalfaW 

ft ft? <2tffe® ^ffetl ^itirtfwterc (A, ft35#Nn=[ ■sft-s 

c?it<R, *RFiff ©faw ^ 3 srga ^fagr-s 

cfHf's—^w—c^t^s ^*1 *fftH <?r *t 

*tWftlff<t ^Tcn ¥«R <?FtR ^fCfrfWItasI ^fstfT *1 TR 
Rtti «w? ^sfl *foa ct ft?nt ^rfcsrrs^ri w* 

*I%a I 

3H Wfc*R! 5f?^r#faR W f*f{f fa^f% RT» 

"ffk® ^TtfifST, — 3R*tS ^Wi '3 *ffl$pwsf *P*R ^ #rf?$CZ 

«itfcpf ,— (M 'srtfw fn $R^t aifafft m w Rfft> 
Rtf%^t Rfm ^tn ^irrmr ^fac«R j — ■^’ws rw.^ ^tw. 
K%l 'R'MRra RTORffs wfft ^fg?rt R*FRW w 3 
^tfare #ttfaro i sm ?m ^cs* ftmm 
ft^ OTktwftW -STFra, *£lfiffa ’Tt^OT, ■pa #r?sr— 
"cm m$, ¥t*f$ civs, 
ftos??l ftcs? ^ \” 

« 

ftft eftH TUtt felt %5R t 

^RT5 M 5 ) f^l—CF? RWl'Sftl w^Fts? ^cira 

* 

amra 5 ®t^ 1 Ff rI t f%ft fasftm ^f<? 

Pi 

rtws !ftf-^ws ! cwt ^fes ofcm *& 





. ^5Sf| ^K.'SWtPTSI Sf1w%- ft<s* 

.* %D* ^ '* 

'W <tt^ftf%-fwi TSRfts %5R Ri j f%i Rt*iRt 

mfa #Ft<l ^555fi'Cl ^tt'2ff3 3^Ttfl*I 1 R^Sfafst 

c^ *rprc ^Ftr®r “cm 3t? V rsl m m” 

#rc^. f%fa RfSireR, “’ws , *ph wfa 's-.'swsr m' 
#i's ri i ’gfxvm ^«rft% rI, ^ w <tr f 

cm$. wtzw G®mti ^«rm n^w <*tt%RRi! t^m- 

?*rfs? "ReTR -afro flfi - *i%r ? — ^t^ri i$cn t 

’ "" %* 

'■■■0 ^ R|, ^ ^fa^Rl I" - : 

m 'WtRsf 5R% C'RWR R#fft 'St’ffit^ CSflk c*tm 
arf^MeraR #nn %alK ♦rfr's^jwi &m ^fesR <sr( 
w w efef R^fkl Jptl RHjf c^t*t c^r fonf 

\f%11 I ?W*I RR3 '®IRCT 3RtOT «PffNl 'S 

^mr<\ 5Rti-®l ^fsr*R i *m«i ^ti #m- 

HRl ! OSftft ?N-2RR3 <2ta[RR f¥ ? 

<?r«ft3 ffrHMR ^f?CT, ^ ^ ?M 1 %$ti RRt 'srtcf c^ftrres 
£ # RtRsrl -csrffoe *tfc 1—.’ ®rrs^l Rtftes^ ffas %sl cfcm 

*Tfeaft f jff?ft% C%2rf t£|’3tfr*t JRHR 'Sfff^R 
Rf5*r$‘'S ^5 #Ti Rf^feeiR “% % '®WR ^F«tt f% 
Rfftre ®rfC5? w? cwwft RRi,— <3 tw(i '*fW— srtsjs w 
mi Rl I RRR #K<5 Rf^ I” 

-m, nt'ffosWs *i<f 'RteTN; #d 

'srffjRfcw';— tilt. W ‘RS^ptfR’ ^5tW 

r &rtew 5 ^1*fs ^ #ra1' 


v*» CSftt t 

(sfsrtt) owt ^-^<ri sH*W3«ti <r# 
fe«R, '®Mre> <i# $*5l Cl ^KW, 

f^r ^rkq w faraf^tp^ *(WT wftgi wmig 

«je$ ( w<s wtm ) #!<&#? wfe gft i* 

Htstn §*tfSs ^ W*H!* ^f'5 ?R ^f! #Rtlfe»R, 

f f®fi? cwt «fasprt*R ^fm siw.^ 4 -s^sr 

w*j€ ^fi 5 ^ws. f wspftc?! ^R-ferj gws 5 0 3Sf?! m 
<tf#R afff^R gw firf®i® ftfi Jflf^msrR 

3#t® fifsy® ^fl ^filfffesjJf ! 

gr®f*$cp sfe-fsg wiiwt ^f<rai wras w*ri 

#r<ir<i gfsffi i rT\^m gni wa ® ?.’fR i 

§telftg s i gr^fni^in! i 



srcft wft i 

( V ) 

»t»I <7fC*Rl irf^Wsf 5f?®fpR<J 

9 

*Wft ^fsRrt^l,. <£flF?t <2tfM1 f?*^ srfN (W!W 
^ ^stuPi^ra wa fwt «t e tt%3 ^«pjf 

<tt*R«25fo ^iwft wft«t *ifwlPp5 ^fki f?wcf5f, <sf*wi 
fcfa?, aft«l i 

SR 5IH% 55t^W wn ^CTTWfTiOfft 5 Tt®t 

* 

■4ft§[ ^55 <&% ft*£ ^ fc*R | Wfafa Wffa W f%^ 

^WM, ®Rt3 PtffwM S3 I <®ffa SR#t 4ft Sfa 

♦ 

sp®ftC3f ^ RPRfa f*tf«3CT %5R I ®«tf3 sltfRSl *P3fa?R 

CT31 ’t?! Pt«rfa I Wftt ^ W[, '^<R Rift Sift 

3VTC33, <?ft Rtc»l ?fatW?l ftfk® ^ 43? 31^ 

fij$r c^f®rl Rftssftertsr, 3tft 31ffi% fctfOT c®ft 

?m Rftire w ffRi c*t*rft *ts start 

dftnrl c^ftral m i ! ®tstc® Rftti rh ?rft S3 43 ? attw®? 

•> 

4 ft $tsts *!fcs ^fwi srtft, .^ststss rW$. siWi 
3 $^ 5ft^rt^t% r®t^ ft^'s 5 s^flfeerc, « RftliR 3Rft® 
3*t 3ft 33>i ®vwt ri<r 1 < 7 $ s^e® Rtft «3f*t Rt^r #t3w 



®aft caWafa otft i 


a^tas a?fa art i mafa af*a ntafca ^aa cfNttc®feaa * ’ 
fan ®Rat ®fcta "afasaa i 4t atal§f Rtafa fsa- 

tt<i% 4a; fat*ta f 

cata a^aa aata wrfa at\ <2rtaf*taa afWa m sn® 
5 a i aaa f%fa atfs ®?t%t ^afaa afa®ra affarea, tsaa ®?afi 
#fatra afaatflcaa, — “ 4 ^® ^faafa a^fata f% atca ? Vtftaa 
%aa fa«a atfaal *tfaf^s *tfa®ra ant i af? kata 5a ®t 5 tc®t 
ttcai” sffifHafai al aFfata cana alar faar *a af 4 t* 
aai ^cw fasfa asatsa afk®a 1 ata aaa 4 f»m area f®fa 
afft^tiff 5 ta 1 wttfa aftcaa '4a; 4a, 4, ffafa m ^faana 
^atna aft'® afefa asfac® atfacaa, ^®aas s?aaf afacaa, 
“ca^ mai ami ^ta aa 1 aft an al 5-s, fa a?fka ?” 

fat®?a spaatfaa tfaaa aawfa at\ 4 a, 4 , aars af|*aa 1 
^aa^a fk|fta a?faaa®ta fmam ales? snff 5a i ^a cat a 
ca% ca®a attc®a, atfwatca attre atfacsa al i c*fca 
afaa’fa a?sat®ra .Rita f*wam aa 4 fr$ 5a 1 am filial 
a^fataa, “ca aatw f% ^tca ca*% fta ?” 

^«a 1 “fa fa %aa, #f5t® f^r 5tatc?i” staff afacaa, 
“4^ steal If <jp caata 5 tc® #ffk® trfk® f?faai artfa- 
c®t? ? 'srfa f fa cat staff afaal ^areta afata f al afsai 
?tca al i 4 «rtca ai f%f ats, \stt mata «ta 1” ata m#a- 
ataa R^catca f®fa a^fara ^ ^fca aftc® ^af® caa 1 
wrla af^afaaaca m aaaa aaa atcam: 1 ®ata saaaf®c® 
era aata #r 1 'atca aWa afa a® ttaa arte 1 ® atfataa 1 




Wt af*pw, 551 «tW stw H i 

(Tfttw nitre, stsfcst sfnre i fswt5i Vm*\ «tw 
^ •ri i” 

nt^reretn, “®r% Inirre 'Btspfwt a^FFt^ Starrs 
#5i, «rw^ t^l %! ^ i ‘wft* ca% ntirai i^tsiMi f|5t I 
OTfacaft, m*\ ftafts i #f?t? Pma '©re M 

^nrsitrea srfepThs srffli <p%t Pratci i” 

, SRfr <3 ffa ^f%;5R na sfttfFldNt ^ ct ffa 

AH ‘stfefiTCF sf<R1 atf%®[ I <2^ #R?R, “■S^lfsn 
csfsjti fkwa wifrs % H, a*& c^Wii ¥«ifi ^nre 
c*rtm 'sfsfsrtwsi fnsst n^flrei a ¥f$r osttta cro 

•5f5T ftn, Cs^ stfarfa f$m ^tn i” 

^t ^nswi ft^siftsn <*4 avni a<tre 5retf % c«re®N topi 
I <2tf%ffa[ f%fa TO a^fwl ftUOT, 

J^ # aTOt =*TO ?ftf*PRl AH <ftfasn CT sMts nfwt?^ 
<2|Ws 5fs I CSft C?# nsftfTOP 

f%ft ef^ta iitt i afairsn “re alre, : enrol 
^atatrei "tap ssfn a^re i” ^5 .cifS c?ti> cnnal €ta wfcs. 

“Itesta <rhw ^fas i nft c«t5R f to faaata a^i- 
5dia ^t5<p| fm i srafatl al a^fwl c ^t af?l- 

^fptsrt, f¥i isfcsia' fro snairea <sff% ftsa ^fatsn 
ah ^nare^ a?fats afniran i atretal ah to <$tata sare 
ftstfe*R i afatrea aft's tsfsral fare? its ^ 
ah ^ftretsrea %4, ctNpt ^t^erea <st*R?ri ^raa i 



®Rft (TrftNfR wfh 


* ® 


owl *f$l r 1 Ptf^l W3tR®i «f1f^n7T?t sr«f!R 

C?RR ^f%5qs»t \g 5f^t#f«Fl 3^C® RftRR, ^ ®t3tR 
fira I ^R^tRRt^RRf^tR.^ ^65^ ^ff'S ®tRRtR Rf?T5 
’fflsK R^ft® CR?fR 'QFSK Rfft^r ?f® fa®R Rl I f®fR RtRR, 
“4® iRR CRRR R?RiC?rst 5(1 <#Ift C#tfi Rffelfl I 

<ij*tR ®t^t7¥ *VM OTWI ®fCR <7Ri ^Rfl tm ,%®C§ t” 
^ #n;s|R, “*|5f1 RtRfWsi 0$ t®T 

5p|C3> RtfRCSt^R Rt l” 'S5 mH f®fR RfRCRR, w<5 Tt? RRR R 5 '®!^ 
Rfo« Rl I RtRtR^lRR Rt<! WWS'S <2ff%Rffl Rt^ r ' 

4 $ RflRl fwt ^'®RRl feRR, Rff S 4 !, ®5 RTRSt?, 
fRRR, RBEfesI C#^ ^tftR SfRtt Rft I '©fWPT RfR 

Rtf2ftW * #£<t wf m ^ffC^R I C*JrR<[ feR lIRifWs 

RtWER Rt^ftR ^%i 'fl^Rtf? SIR*! ^CIR I RfetfeRR, “RfRH 
RtOTRrtR < 4 R#R RWfostffa < 2 lt<Rl “universal prayer” 5 ? ' 
^5t ^1 f I.R I flora’ll ®rR% tfR $teWt R^ I 

RtRMfRRl RfspTi, RSlfftM bRiab | ' 

■& A NOTABLE social function took place yesterday, in connection with the 
death of the mother of one of our High Court Judges— the last not the least. Baboo 
Gurudas Banerjee had fallen so ill from exposure and strain in attendance upon his 
mother, that he was unable to perform e the obsequial ceremony of the 13rh day. 
He took the first opportunity after his recovery of performing it. Yesterday was 
the Day of Assembly, and of the consecration of the Bull and of Gifts for the soul 
of the deceased. The weather which had been foul and rainy from the previous 
week was arrested for the day— in deference, as Hindus believe, to the pious old 
Brahmani gone to her rest. It is needless to say that everybody attended on 
whom— according to our beautiful mourning custom— Baboo Banerjee had waited. 
The articles consecrated were all substantial. If the silver vessels were small, 
they will be given away whole. The process of distribution by cutting to which 
more massive platens subjected, is shabby and, perhaps, unscriptural. One gilt 
was much to our taste— the Vedas Published by Pandit Satyabrata Samasrami, of 
which we remarked several sets. This was an improvement. The sraddha is as 
old as the Vedas, and nothing can be a more apjpropriate offering to Brahmans and 
Pandits on such an occasion. Another point that we noticed ■with great pleasure 
was in connection with the consecration of the enfranchised Bull. The 1 stamping 
With red-hot iron is a cruel business. In this case, it was a nominal operation. 
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wMWft s^fft ws-swrff® #tf 
®rft< #tiR3 Pw<2ft *tf^f PiPtif Mim, ' w itfesis 
‘SfrS'NTil ' P«tC5f 4^1 'STfflT <r? Mis <ttfw i srf^tn 
<?P> wflti ?to5, g*M*R, wrl, 

Mm, srt^tf%<( ittft, ^-#rc-5prs iRft 

Pit citi ^c§r fftt.i wwtuft wn Prs-iw wis 
■st wr nfetift waft i sff wi3i-w <sm wmm 

P#gf%*tRT Rft WftRl 5f?T3-Wl?5l S.t^ ci- 
stKlcs, ifft *rfr* >f5rtw flRlW ^«T | • 

CftlS IftllRl Pwfaff WSflR 1ft ■■WtCTra^^- 

f?R? Ifl I #ftft 111 WNftTftl 

■5rcsft*rNR c^f f%fn ^fwteft *nPral, .*#wftft. 'itiftaft 

■^IR*^! *R I RtlRl cslft PWt '51ft 5 ® 

^ wi fwi ^ iosl fwt ^rftft <%■ fi, 1%, 

1$ n r— % tos ^ftft ^ «ftl Wre ^1 aril's sft*r M i 
ftiios ift «ftft f%f^ 'sifiTft sfftjsr, f%fi -m 

TFtRl ^IfpFR I >5«fftv.$ftfa CT51 Ispft 

few Mm i ci Mm itfw MH few Ww m\v$ 

^’ftift 15 ciftos *tipFf i *rffo #*W t$j?s «rfw ^r 3 



srlf'rror HFfspjtsfa ^Ihh <2t^® hts ^hh 1 

^t^t ‘2tfs$3l f^t ci, f%fn ^il#«fei ^t?r hih 

<Ff?re<JH hi i hchih® ®ffsra fsfn Htf?x^rei5m 

^h ^#*rtH qlrsHl c^rfap fH^feq^ <3^ HRtHMH 3R H?t3H i 
>5<R ^flT ff? few ¥l3l I Hlf'W® ® 9 lt?! 

*tW 5'^tH'Qn 'S »#TO- ^ Cflt’PttStt *rWtW1 'S CSffoWRl 
fH’fM H r C!R I ®f^Ws Htl 'SWtH, Hl^Tq% ^10t*tt3Hlt?f, 
f^slncp faff® HfHSttsnt Jtf<w<! fcplft ^h i nifei 
'S HWICHsi *tf^nt 3R*!3 HTf® Tfwl, <4*IH f%ft f%Hf¥m 
tfS H^r&TftfH I 

f*WHtp jrcsf Hfr wcti fsr^fe ?i?f 

'SfHflfl I m ^®TRH CT%1, stiffs®?! ^Sl^tC^P HC®iH 
CT 4HH 5fto1 f^HOT, mtCH fHtSft ’Jf <THtt,t ’ICP 

<£fc<t hsc® a i fteft Htfefa <*551 «ftt<n? nm m ^?1 
*MH $Wa WRS?, #¥ CH^ TO ^SfH ^rf%?T#r WS*-<|^ 
^1%!, ^ ’Jfl #tf<! ^1 HrfkH, HiffiWs? fwfeHig 
TOR- Htt I ®fqw® TOtP ^mfwifh fH^fe Hf?f 'SWflH 
$tefo *ms «3sfa% m tor*i mi ^1% tori %4 Hlfkro- 

®Wf 'SPR’IT flSfal « flH, CHR Hi JRCfsI ^5 fH^tm 

*#ft?"f- ^hr ^5«IH ^§5 «(TOl fcptff ^5 I 

Hfa ^Wfijra f^Sl <llH53j HCHfTHRfTB TO CfetTO CHHTOfHl 
*rffTO TO ^fc®H i f*tftifrp R. CIB. .TOfspj^ jqTOtfn 
’tW til^lHe ^TO fH^fe TO§ I TORSI S^TO ^f?<l 
fin I TOft fw. (Mn TO^Tl, f®tH I2T5T5? t®1 TO 






l R. C. B. ^Brferi ffafci' 

^fsRTl ^TtU tilRfa ^ I f*W* f^PFtWI 'tfeft TO %I 
1%ST TOTO'S I 4TOl3i ’JjBt*tlCTF fWil 4$J|, TOfJWjJtl 
f^Sftfl' ^1% ?FT TOR I 

•>*.&- Wfcffl ( >V88 ^f ) •58^ 5|N ( WR5I *TO $fl^' 
^tft ), SfiRft, (TRl eftK TO, WfR 

SpR5fS«| TOR I ftc® *lf® f%fo ’tft^ fe sp?HTO 

,®to, <4^ ^rfriwfa ffero i $tstora to f%ft 
RSpR witf^KSRC* f%l #?$ f&t<! 

?%!%[, s ^ 3 W4 f% <2fc«Vf <5ftl TOt^FTOl 

^f%c^ *rit<R ^ i r# *ra tor wi<i to Mk 
CTOHR 4TOjilW «f% ^ I <®*R & fwtTO Itapn 

($5% f^s #5 STl I ^ «fttJJ sjffi TOW fwfWfTO ^ <$M3 

"iffa <*ra? #ito c^tfei 

®f% TOf^ri o ri fH^stfr wt’fatot toi ^fro, 
* TOrrMMs? JRt*rc f%| Iwr m, tw Stn> ^tro 
TO TOR i TO WrtTO TO TOtTOTO sfaftTOFft I 

f%fa ‘(WTO CTOfTOf ’BftfWT f&®R ! 

fi^TOCTO 3 apflspfwttf ftcfcj fTOT^TO #K5f, 'efTO^TO 

(RfsRtfe TO 3 ^ fw\ I RtfriTOT 'SifSTO TO TOtTORI f^®1 
.^FTOsaf TO ®*tfTO TOR f*RW fe?R I foTO TO? f*wi- 
<R^fT ^ ^Rst TO^ %f% 3%t%f I ^fTOStTO Rtf* 'sfwTO 
rTORtfl 'SsR ^ftTOTO (£|^t C*& fwTO f^®T I 
tottoTO ctow %tw csffrotsR Rftro =f? i toR-w 



*8 


=# i 


f s, fe*rc ir 

fag^fa ''itt %I&r f^sfkwfN c*t§<#!§R Wr^f sf^rai 
ffa I fttSFK- ?FfO? itf^RTl, Rsfe JTtfk^StSfft ^ 

’ffcfol, «tfWP f*W ^ifW^t fffe? ^«fl ^f, <s$ 5ftSR3? 
*rfo ^WfW? ^tt^f 'Sfefcfa CTf^Tff?? 31* fF! 

<?fl?tfe*R, f*S #&t?l ^wft tsft® mi 3R t 

.<fl^stt3[ WfJCT fCit 3ff*Rl3 OF ‘t ^ <£RR[3t afc? ; ^Iftl 
3t3t® ‘2#F*rftt?r J srfttfiq ^ -'mm, ^f?is- 

f*!'® < Sp5st *t'?teRfa «£| J[p5?f #f3t<! *j(?rfflsrfa f%3T I 

*ift§ft #ral <2ft%^ $$m, j|t?i 
qtg»T Off? ^ ^fet( o R I «q^f?r Sti 3 ? 5 ^??? 
srt^rRi ^rt’t ^flil ^rtfk^F^sW ^ ^t^W® 

'stw i 

art® w m ^wpt «ff? wi «f% 

?5<r <rssrf^ ^zm Wf, ctr§ ?®i sfifs?: 

f^ssttss % sri i , s*rf%sM tpa §tt&, ■s«i|j? sim" 

5ffe«l, tfl^Sfal C$$U J TfC$W?[ ^ ®t f%®T I Ffsf 

i $tl 3 t csj% wwPr®^ i #rs -ffn 

C3*r% i m wfpt 03 %^ «f% i 

<C5Rfc3 W CSf%5 'S '5^IC® <iR^rR3f%CT%o 
r i 'stlit. cst^® *fw ^fr^ra f%ft b%4 ^r 'stf^rra w<r u 
^ ®it% Wl W? ^Rt<! *tfK fe«R, fsft 5f«tsr i 

^ <R«tt*f?i f*tf*?t® m <£$ ?f®r^ ^t?nt f¥$r<t 
c?FFfCT<t ^'s 'srrw tc<! t *m cst% W.s Jtra 




aw Rtw tor— ! » fwre 

<^fRs ’tftot? %Wc* ^ wft <if^5 ^ sfl^ i • 

< 2ft? ^ tor *$?$ c?fra fci •r s <f«rl®i w 

•Q V$m OT RfW ^3R ’gwMi fipspF flcsR I Fft%_ fe§? 
S^C®I SfaffiTOF f DS^? « tUfl ^!C<s*j, 'SSsfS l C§CSJ *ITOI #Ff? 
rr fm “tfffi 5 v lt” i c^rR wi ^s « tf«- 

.JFtPR fifar *ttir *tjw Rl I MushmartH “History of 

India”, KeightleyS “History of Rome” ytfl? KeightlejR 
“History of Greece”, «3<r|f5 ^ 

Wifi'S I School Book Society ^F^F <2faFtf*t'3 
’W-W'Sf? (Poetical Reader) ^ TOIC? *Rf3 mi #s | 
^PSlRfM ST tSRS tfeffflllTJft ffctl ( Bcthune ) »ftt 

^ 13F '2f s l5W JfSft'St ^fl- 

C«R <1 >W1 .fljjr* I Barnard 

Smiths “ Arithmetic” '■S PlavlauRI “Euclid” <2f5f®F?> fspt I 

• " 

<2tf^sfr«, ?toa®5It^ Wh*F faRN *fttT 

f^pFfa 'WffcWl fp{ ^fT I #RtI 

^trrf’tftdrt wiM? ^nwtcst Prai tor <$w 

<TOit5stta rjrcto Rl%«rR to^ i c^r 

*rfo- wffi ^ “sfrtte”, “^Fmft” 

«Fff® TOWtfr <2$ 5f3f $% ?Ff?[?lf|t5R I 

•^ifQs ^t*RW5 RpTO*tt ^farfal »ttf^5i 

i TOW %4 *ffa 'SWi Gift'S TftRI 

?!l ^*isrR ?rfc ^or srtt i f!f*f 


^ -•wt*^ 

#TR[ *i<[ f%fj? Scott ^<1 “Ivanhoe” *?& I 

Johnson <m “Rasselas” ?riW ^fPiTR Rt«1T <P"K «T *f& 

^firatf|C9R, TO ^<rt#f «W f*tfTO TO' i£PF<ttfs| 

m \ 

C<7 TO 'srtH’ faTOR 'S 4 ! sfflTO ^«n 'SiRR “i 7 ® 
^ W ^fro cell TO^f, CT^ (Rl^Sf ® ITfftsl 4 ! 

%i#l ESR®^ '« fsifipfc® CtR fiafR’fR CSSW 

Ww < 2 f«fsf fro <3%® 'swt’ffl ^fkTO i TOftf^a 
TOnMforft ^^t*rc<f<t ’jffipti f%f^ fim ^tifro j 

f*WtfoTO7 #?t<! <xf ^ftTO TOI 1 

’FSl CWf5W<? CTO feTO I #TOt WtC*l ^if?® 
^® Jfl *ttfTO, f®ft CT I13W <7T ?TO pfTO .fTOR 
Jfl | <£R>ffR W^t Tffi? < 4 $ SRTO Rf?R «ttfe® Rt«(T #H 
STjCTO ffTOCW, <4SR TO <2f?fR ft^FF ’flfttsi'l ®TO iF!® 4 t 

frorffl i ^s<? 'sf’ral, ®i\cffR '3^ *nf% ?fsro to 

f®f*? fRsrf'fRF' f^lf?l5rt *T6%*Pb “Pray don’t stretch 
your chord too tight, it may-break” ( i>tTOI fil C'SRtR ) I 

r ’FiTO *fj|tfctft $ f^Wtro^ ^f 4 ! ®rsj ■ p if??i 
fff®?l f%l '-SSWtPR RsH^-l ^f??|i 

®Rt<i *rt*R *iTO> ffNtlfc®« tt*raf«R *m 

«ltf^® I TO TO iSCSftRRt CFtdS TOR ^tl 4 ! &? ^f?Bli 
ffaft m, f®f*t CRi *ft#l 3FR ^TOR, i£R? C<FHS 5KTO 
^«11 ’its m ^hf af^l fro GF*t ai faaf® 5 cw 


R i <stt^ tt%^ R, fVi itapfu ct? srrt^f 

^Ifro® rticr '8(t^ttPf ^t#RR ®t5l ^lr® ^flral, 

f%R stflf® iFtc*t ffiral i ?tr<f wkr<i irWws 

^j%^s <£ra«ttfR srRfN «rt^s ^ ^srfa 'Rci ; ct 

Rft ^ ^r<t <7F !p W.S Ojffatsr £MR ^f®ral rr ^ i 

<3Sfl =|TO 3 ^T-Wf fe*R *fTi?T5<W 

TOfst I fsft 5i«R RRTO fwf^.t?ra SfrR PfSFF, ^«R 
.^fw* p5fRtf% c|«<l ( Trevor ) 3tpR fesR I ■'TTtft- 

51C«t5 <2Mt?. RfssT 3 sfe-R^CR 5^1, c|®I 
<?fTO-ra m tor i JRstf 1% *frt%3«i 

^5 R PsfRa S^5R R, f%l RtfftR fRst« 
flams #s #s i wHtTO jrHot <ssw*r c# wra 
R^tR|ft 3FtC*t CRTOR RpICR PWf RRR I 

(7T #FR “RR Rfft TO<? era Wf R5, RlRW Rl! Cf R« 
f*R I” *ttf%<! RRt RRRfl %I«I Rfk*R, 

?%1 CT R1®1 <tf®H ^f?R R I ^<R f%1R efstR 

Pw RtflM'tW ^ Rf’fR ^RtIc^R I RTtfteS'tCR RR<t 
ctfsfi cffPiR § rrf Rrsr “^R? *ttm (j i” Rtft- 

h«i ^Rfw wfRi to? fst^ 'sPfsij wro Rtor— crrw 
c®w<r PfTOH Rtsst rrs <2tf%*ffTO ^fra® i $ Rto 
si«r^ #t?tt*f I trSt^RR^ Rtfl&Ri ®tRCR #k«r> eRRi 
PtTO??r rfsi froWR ^ffstf, 4fR<i fsfif Rfsrff ftc*i 
Rros'ttiRr &% mi ^ifror* to* f%fa ftwi Pcr 
5tfeTO Pfsprs Rtflsraft tf5fv 3{m I jsfcr .RTRTO^ 



#k*r i 5 trtft5? 4 i ^ wrs 

^srt^sl <stfi ^f5t<? 'srNprafa wr 

■®t3tl Rffaofa ^ W ■ ITfraRI 

'^W W '3 *T5[R Wl , tTlfl5<tf W.®Bt afal- 

®t3R ^E®R | ■ ■ _ ■ ■ 

’fTtltra 5 ^ faTfa, s ^ c tt- 

5fM« f§>®! *rl I ^55 c 5 ^ s s 

5ftt% «T\si <Fc<rc ^ ; sirs *rf?rai,- 5tw*i 

’sfrfSfl, ^Nc*i i feR 

•3 fif%5,R| *TfC3?« 'ttflu ^T<!*tf% f|®f I ^RBtfJPF Rfl 5R StHiRl 
^«ltf»t"^F RStftS ’tS'ftftfe^R I fWft f*Wt? 
f%fa RtolT RlW /RtWI®! ^C®CT Tfc®*T ! ®«|t«Ft<J ^*irf*fc 
Wtl ( O’ Shauglmesy ) CTk#- “m i 

W »rbr; 'Q^ffpr ^ . wft. ^ i fan 

Hi ?l 4 ^®r c®it¥ 'c*#^t®i. ~$mm . rIct i 

^ ^ ’[few ?ft«rfa cfffl ^srftfl, '«»rf?ipRft & 

C3l%^ #Hl ®^C«(T Hft*R I ^tt®^ ®f5t<! SfKWi 

^ i tfspm srtett^ (fan fi ^Rm*rf% fwfa Mssts 

ftw& ^fi ^ ! 

^«S> JTftR, 5# 'S fkTO 5JlPi R<tfk ’fft^l 

^ i ®rt# srtpra *ftWf c^ffaNfa f^rlft, ^f%®v, 

: %^^s[<RN ^<2W <R| WMt*fJfi[ 3^t*ra fk*RR StfFT 
OR I ®<R ftlfWi®OT -4% t lR *tfw ^f?r® I 


OTsr.n stff?- 

Ir C?r®l®W? ?t?1 'S TOKiTfCSf? ?>? |. -To 

’ ^fft? %f|® #5lC§? tsfjfal, ’tTtfl'5? 4 ! ®f3tre sftfr ?1 *t(5!f% 
?ttc® RtOf*f ?R:<R 4?t f%f% «t®1 ftfFR 

#rai i m\#it?*i®? ?wptt?m sj?t*ra *tt*if¥ 

^9i 9 |sr ^wtf^erc i *rfhfi jRt^ 3%^ 9 utft5? s i 

m WrF.?f fspfi* Rt%l <^^* 1 %.? f^®W ?^?rc “How 
much do I owe you, my boy ?” <3?° CWf? ^Rf?$i 

V C5R I 

’WftF? 4 ! Wtffl srff CWtt’l? ftw stf® C? ?F® ^ 

(TrW’tT ®t3l ?%® ?fac® *!t? ^<F 'll? vW 1 *tltft- 

&?«i. stsrffarc erf^ffo f%l fsfat® ftem. i c?to? 

“Writing makes an exact man” <4^ ^ ! *t1 ®>t?t? ?CTf?I?T 
Wt^F % I ( essay ), f*W*? ’til® fim 

v i. fazm ®t?tf .C*l?1 ( reproduction ), ^f%5H «lPl® »PR f??a&: 
f$fa CWflffSR i ^ JPR *(0m ( exercise ), ’iTtftM'H 

'« #r?t? sflRiwft wit? 'm ? t f??l ffassn aw 

•> «rffn ^ ’«ri®t?, <2tt®w fteRj <ft®FF ^*1t*ra? to f®rf*i?^ 
?|® m% pirate® ct 'aft ctw toI #® i c^wtss ?ivifw 
*ffM? <ff% ?! ^tflt®tf??^rf& ^f?®Rl! 

3jOT5 fofow 'Stswjfaw? W C?W ?*f?Sl ? ; Wft^ C? St<3 C? 
^ ^tST ^%fs[ ®FlW, CTt?? *tf*W fw\ I ' 

4 tft ,3 ?T? »TOi fkw-i, wit?? <m. ?%*" ff#t? 

^tci? *tt®n w c?m %i f#ti mi f*mf?«ft*t? 



tSpft %l, ?FfC»|® IW3?) 

CrfFPl fair® .tqftlTPBI m ^E®t® ®*ER 4®? CT^ ^C®!® 
®f^F5 sfatfaM C®®Tl Ft®^f® %4 exercise C*M1 =Tt ' 

*tj|ftF®Ft® c®st®t® ft®n> ^«t®® ®?maft fife?# ^ws~ 

ftm®*® ^t'3J5t«l •Ti ®1 C*tl®<5 

Ht I f®Pt ftSifaC® 5 ' ^tOT 1 ! fat® ® f fa«® 4®?"\5tSt®1 
c®^ fare®® cfar cell ^f® 5 ® i 
3tNt ^mt® ®t®® <%, Ststtfr® mmm $ ft®®! ®r.4 
4®? c®^ ®tw® cm ®fa> i f$f® r>® ®t®® 

171 ., ®'#®t ; t® s ft ? I Ftfa fa^JjSW® ’f® ¥®Ftt®1 « fs- 
faw® ®re®i ®w c®t®H FHfal, ®*tfr to coil ®re® i f?t® 
®re® 'sfttui fwifaft® fa® ' s rf^P»r stre ®fa» S® i ^w.®^ 
®tf® fJ5l ®f?:® fat, C®re®&t® «rtc*r fat, ^fCS® ®f& 4®?®%i 
Cft?tWlf? ®ffa®, f%l srt ®it®® ®Ff®C® ^tWfl ®lf3) 
Wtfa®S C^*t C®t® ^fa®, Ft® «rffl® ®fSff® ®fa® FW ®f®®1 
c®f®t® i 4 w®r fat® ®®t c® C8&m cfa ®ts, 4 ®we 
f%f® ®RR I $ftt® ®®W “®#®tt®®” C§t®Cff® faft ®pf®C®, 
f%f® swift sfaptt®® ®tlt®. 's ®t®i ®sH®fa®® #tif, csmt - 
®fa$ Ftes® ®i i 

>V-4S ®1t®® m 4‘t'm ®fW® ’ft® S^ft® CS®t® ^t®® 
iwn isf®® =$t® ®5fwt® ®re®®i ^fanst faftfatftf® 
sfat-OTfaJt® %S* #Tfa® ^®t®t®Tt®, <fre®5? 

WRITS' $ ®ffa fat, ^ fwfat®® «W® S® I SfafaOjf® ®fat® 
f%t®*lf® ®®$f®t® ®fk®®t fast '5ff®F® e | ®fi®? ( o. C. 


Mullick ftlC'f'l ( 2 fs^ ^ C< 2 tfef% tfCTW 

# WIW5 *T#Tf?t ^ftfesR I <4&f*l #?f- 

# ftai, ^ 

*ttsr #f|, 031%# ^S?iS8f t# sM 
#frf*ftoTtsf ^refits* w ^sft ^ i ct fa ffi l y tfc fl ft-uq 

# ^ #rats ^r#! <4$ ^rtfesR i 

ilT-Js® yflxsrw S?t5(5tf* srfw 5Tf?( 'Qftftn C'Sffet^r WW 
«fS f *f I C*#C#f Tt«!5f #F® C#fif1%t 

## *R^5 WfSf '•$ f^$OT§( «£)^ts*t #Us I C5 

#t am osffoff# j# <#$, 

C# # # Tftzm Wf? Vfeft f%f% <#& ^ i 
'swtera ^rtJCT c#:# ^Fitsra # 'e c¥t<f%tn ^ e s 
<S# 3fJ*t, ## #!#'^[ ^fw ##3 ^ #5 I 

# 'S5# m t# I# # <®«R <i|^,t?7 ’« 
#»V #iii c^t*t's *tfw f m *n i 
a^ftWI m OT# 'stPTC’F “f#R W^rtftT ’tfw fif® I 
ft## WtWftW fe, 5t5 ^55^ SF5 5t#5 #>f® #(#R 
'##%&-' <# ^t<t fe*R i #*ra srarstwt, 

fTsttwr^fs ■ <4¥ s -4 *tfW5 5i# ##, # wfa 

f#ra nfN fat* «ifart* 'stW #511, 

«tfW* W% I2f^« .3&C5 StfW ^<R I ’Ttcy #FFf3l 

PrtfWrtOT CT <*m ^¥ n -4 '# ! T5 ^ 5tfa 5l J ?t'Tt , tt*fTf5 
sf^tf ^stm '5rap55( i <fre\.-<4 *tw m && f# *rtW fa® 
«r 3 # *fl\3H #C* iri #51, £ff# #R 


®f)^R Iff® I 


fe,' W®1, <7i^« ^®*T 4^-4 *T?W 

fe$ ^fsfT 3R I W'Tf^FRfWt «ff^ f5fC<ra C^lft §fG3<f 
Jtcsf ’ifw fw®, *tfa »5i ^rff : *5, fV? c^itwcv 

<2^ JR^tW. CTfft® #Tlft?«I I 

JRWSH RPfR fft*l ’W’ffwl, 

<WfiR, ^tf-f^rfff fWR C^TRS *£$*? ?ts 
“Keightleyl History of England” ^fs^IRS ^f<5T fW 5 ! ! 
Bacon ^ “Advancement of Learning” -4sf i 2M s tft ’fit-® 

^5 1 RTff’iftT f? ; ®T 5(1 I Wl ^Tfat *tf?C5 ': 

f^S ^ ^l&SfC?* jpg <|rt%fs[ tftRsl %! 1 *tftC53 

*U®^ ff?I TodhunteEs Algebra, TodhunteEs Trigono- 
metry, Potts’ Euclid Potter’s Statics” I W*f*P!TC5?3 
*fffcT ^3?<F %l Abercrombie’s Mental and Moral Seeince. 

5Ttfe®Bl *f&T Addison’s Spectator, Milton’s 
Paradise Lost, Pope’s Essay on Criticism Sfff® 1 ..4 

Jjfa '®Wt y t C 5 f, WfW Ufa 

#!¥i SIR I 3F5HS C*Pf f¥K (fa^R 2Tf f% 

^R^nHfafC^Tst JWN Rtfestfar, 4t Rl^Pi? tfari - 

sr ^sl ’ttf¥® I ¥i!' TSftf/iR 

Rtfim 3?fs ( Hand ) I WSWR WPSfa R*fT«r- 

(^sm head) #R, <*^SR <!^r ^fkl ^R5[ffe5R,- “Hand 
in the place" of head” I ‘ f, tff fl” 'S “W#” sft«rs1 ^Tft<ra v 
W®It®T WHWfa, RfffR3 ®f2I w¥ ^ftR ^W®Tl *t®tt?ri- 
f|t«R I ^WPl ^Pd<f ^<T?t i$U5 Wf^Tfa 


’ff'S I <03 

■A 

W5 ftfsRtfflt^R | ^sfslR 

f JlTtfs?^ 5R ! 

/"V 

#trei *Wf*t* fft ( Rees ), sttStfl 

(Percival) Wfa, stsffPra C«TfF fe*R l 'tf^ t'^tft 

5ftfofo[ fcR %l 4F! f%f^T FttF srftF ^ *ftj^35l I 
iWfiR f%f*t Fff ®1 RtS^f^tlfesR % — 

“Live, vile and evil have the self-same letters, 

* They live but vile, whom evil holds in fetters” 

w 

■sita Rffei f®f=r *utiiM FtFift #rc*R j 

entsl ^us c*ft 4^ i&s rm Mm <u^, w 
“RtFfS FlRfl” S — “Otto tenet mapparn medidem raappam 
tenet otto” ; fsR ?°3tWt ^C'SC% Otto holds a towel 
and wet towel holds otto 1 RtK 4F f*R Fit 5 ! RlfFfl ft 5 ! 
3t«IFT/F fspBRl Ffft^R, “How many editions of Euclid 

„ f ' . 

have* you got?” W,*K^F3^| <£^3^R f^F\ 

•-ffwa Ft 7 ® sfaR fw\ I ft*! wtf: #PR, “I have got 
seventeen editions” I FOFF FW1 M3, CFP*tifta BT^ff 

* ftforl 'ft 5 ! 'ff^FRW ftem ^fi* 

fe*R 1 

|f%5tR<! ^PtF ^'Qi^ ( Saunders ) MWM R*ITWi- 
<£|F| ^ WPI! ff*l I FtM CF J!F®I exercise 

< f?if«ir® ftfr.\5i? 3 R <i? Ftt*t? FfU ®R Clt^ra FRtPIT *ffW 
<|sflC3JH 3?R<! ^t 5 ! i§?5 Inspector I FftF 3 lW 

W 5 ! Ft 5 ! ‘Stt^SlF ^ M 

t N v 0 . : "yly;;-: ::.;' ■■ y o-.yyy : y ■ . ;. t/y ; ;.. ; y - y . .; . y y. y:;' . : ." .. .. 

;v : O •'■ ■■■■ - '....... 


ajf® 3^® | <£& .<<& 3ft® *t(5 
®fs! ■ s> n%^® t£)^ i£l^ .%*tfflfii *ft5 m ^ ^tf® ^Sfft®, 
f^rfg ^twi X^ #(1 3#5 I ^p#aw^ ^tC%<T ^1? 
min' wfl <rt1%sJT i 

cwfre % w^ *Rfi5T Jreffffce *tf?- 

C®^ 3 CT^ m § CT ’PR ^t^PF csff’tssfa WPPf ¥tl 
^tftif #Ttf|C®H, $fcfal 43H? 3t5Tlft?<f fe*R I fe% 
ftitFtera ^r« 3 # 3 ^® sfl i 

^t? 'gwft’Pf ^rt^ %Pr >« fq-^ fftjr =^iWf® 
srtc^r *f®f3C^ i #f?ra wfi ^tfg-s, 

f^ft, ^W^-f^oft ^It®r 15 ^ ‘SOTCH ‘STffeftf Jf i 
wrcsfsi w*F%ft3 “i«<> N « c4rPte®^r ^Rtsni 
wftp? fprft^ ®»<> N C3®5[ it^resn 4s 'srtets 

®t3fa 33 ^ wfesf srrt ’tffl f^r«fl wot f|«i i 

c*t3 3<1>f3 Ufa?! <2tfi& 8T>t? ^'Rs^S || 
#5 i ^rf'Ri^fc^ f%ii *rf?i «r 

<3t3ftf Iff *rc<H ! TI^Ff I^CStfSf UJ5FT TO 3<1>! 

f m, f%f?( <5t$1 3iftt® It^OT X I f^ ^ 

#f3t® ot ?rf#f ^f?Rti ^riffal ?}% 3tc® jr?;? ifri^rc, 
f%l ! *t3ft[ «Wirfl5rtia?fe^ ®*#1 ’if? 5 ! 5fl I ^s <<PRf3 
f¥ ^ 3f<! <5t?1 fe ®t<( <®f3f3 3*® I ’f?f® 3ft*f- 

ot «%k wjw wtwis fros 

“Iff ®f3PR ^feftflOTI SfOf ®5sF§f (PFTO 
5f1, m ^fl ^rpftl 1#5t?t ®fe®^ I Elpliinstono m 


History of India SfC?1 5^1 S?W«t1 Tt#C11 Cl 
JpR ft^i #$#[ S?SH ^feflfell, $tlt? mi 

'its ^its s #titi s### ^stu <2t«Ki fifm splits 

ClWtClT ^mfl l^llfWR I *ttH3S| TO ^W\ Cl 

s^rt# ittn sttf ifirss, situ , «rt^8 its wrtcis scs 

% — 'The best form of Government is Despotism 
with Akbar for your despot, but the danger is there's 
^urangzeb following' 
lC*W5lft SW 1^?S, SCS^biS'S^ wi 
f%i i# ci cm, 'srts'icss *tfws #s?tsts ^fisl 

SCI l SFt#C?ffi Ittll ffapF'®’? 1#f 

cs Bst^ts ^iiMits s^n its "Wftcis ici ^t^-s srruii 
i *jj$csnt <stf% «$ts stfs stcs, Tt#tss is ci# 
*p?cs tlld flfSFcl Cl^stl . HaJPrtw filled 
fij^SS I 1515^ #tltS SWl-ifi Stll «sftt “m, f#fi <?#- 

4fe\ *###11 lT##Sl ifftWCl fiVSK I #tltS Still fm 
c < f # <r#i isfiti in its® ifsrs itsiws lf#- 

* 111 1# iMl 11 I 11#C11 Iljll 41ltS 111 'QWtltl 

fl®!tre s#sts ®?3> icil 1 [ 1 ] 

[■ 5 ] 02t# S1C1 ItS 41StS 4111 l^lt S#1lfl1 I IS# 

jj^sf 4 ^ 81 tC #1 St^Ttf%CS1 #1*CTF 1# #Htn 

^ticsi <Brarai <2tf#fsfs wt 'fsite il^iti' TO^iti 
S*tS1 I f%tl (7# TOECltl Wi iflC 5 ® H S# I ^ 
•3TTOR 1# Tt^icSS ifl® #tltS fW% StWt^lt? l^Stffl l 
(7# iMsdlWl I# 5 ?- 1# C5t1 S r fSSt'S 1?<S(1 life It# H# 1 


, ff% ! 
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wfflfti ■■sifhFfi ¥f?rai mm c% ca t'< m «r^?j 

jrf§t¥ *rfe<3 I mm “We wish that a 

Brahmin should go” ( ^Wr.ff<t a m SR 3W ^t<I ) | 

w ostftssfR w cw« ness?, 
*frtfts?i«i wfi C'Sftmti ftfs 5 m i c-stfasfR 

oafftro 3r«fi jratssra fanr f^ i fsfa 
emm^i ^tci itatciRi It'Tfi im\ ¥%®^ i ^ti.- 

¥st*ra 4¥3t<t *rr3*ri tmcs? mm f*i%^ 
mm Mkmfcm s— "The essay is good, but written on 
indifferent paper" I 

^nqcsfi rspf sfftre? wfRi ¥&sr i 

CW« Statics I Exercise f*RR m, 

fsfk mm *Hli w\m < 3 Sm* cic*ra %i, 

OTftffSR I ®fTt% m ¥l v f?l frsfsr m ¥fs <!ftf| jFfPT jtfSffi 
«ftf¥¥fi csl % =ri — f%1% <it tftfi jfr ¥flba 
fiem i 4 ^ <2fafai fc?? mmfjzw *ifi tsstf? 

# 5 1 wtms «rw*r ctfim *n^¥ s 

“A neat hand wins half the battle” 

¥fl 'Wtt 5 i<t •Stf-'A *tlNl fRR WK3 <2fif*t3i jjfs f^fiiT- 

#ral, *rfto *tra ?it I iv s? jffcsjs 

<2fftcsg f%f? <1 f?$fWt*TO , 5#^'f<5 

¥c<r i ^sim iwT’fms $ ’tftetn 5R i 

fsR WR &U3 m ^¥-'4 fWtflt'R — 

C'Sffipsfac® f^-til Rlfwl 1%fa <2N*( ^sR ^SsfffTs; 


=if$ i 


f’fSCT iflCs* t SFtCTT <o*tl fill ’Hi® #5— 

W]\y " .*> . 

r t?itff, inni, ^f%?ri, to, #t« s fwR i <##$■?, 
lltl^, “TfftW? £fff% fill ClfwN l^CSf Nil *ifws 
^ I CTfWfr WPf <5KR CSsfl' ( Chevcrs. ), ITflNtltll 
( Macnamara ) ^ f® ^fCll wm fi I TO5 
^«(Tm sftflNMlIl TOFtff fe*R 111 iTlf^N Cl lt?r§l; 
fjpsrft-^. I Nm ^flltt vSl^tft *t$1 #T«— 

3>K5[<F ft3 -4y ^ ^ItftC® iFtFI *tft%^ ! “ItftW* 
PtfjRtl Itl 'OTlfa i£l #e» ^5C13 Wlf cific^— 
sitfWftl NiCtf*ttFIt« W? 1 I Cl? 

NfN iflCl 111 'SSlFlICll NfliNl f%§ *JpC 

CTf^<P'f5] 'S C <g tflC®fR ^C^IC^l ^filCll 1C1T *[1 

stfltltfl 51 i 1T1 ^tllRM frf£ 1 

jffsftl TO, ClfWN WTO flf*fl>tfi fWfl IN® 
■*■ ^ Ifflltfe^H I '4t 1NN1. *fl CSfPlC^t^I- 

<^CSfl ft3B5nr Clf®W WC®i fall fl®ft f*Wl 1^ %! I 
*j {3 'QWfCll l^tlTlfl 5 ! 4 ! “They were peace-breakers, we 
* will be* peace-makers” «*ft ^fiwt ^ *& 

fp $$ Cl CTfaW WTO ft^f 4 ! ® ®ffacsfai WTO 

^.t^f 4 ! *l*5tFs fafa& Ntw ifici i 
... fi3^5f ^tstir «it# •« c^K. ??iti wfe? 

«* <pf?,C®^ l ifeWTl “CTOlfW 11” I'Sftltl TO ®tCltGftCl TO 

TO1. #&fg l4citl .^5 I itl Ufltl Wl Cl ITt!*! 4 ! 

®TO «rf5rfr FWWi :f*ftfe ^i 1 ^ T 

♦ 



fsft Tlfei 3 ! '^ff% Wfeb 

fei TftTW ^rfOTtesrt *fes< W FI3RW ^jj£«. 

<2f fs ^wtn #5 \ 

CTt 5 ?^ f*i^) ( Lobb ) W? C4f*T- 

'sWW fe^Ff I 

%m®? f%f?? wi *Ffe *itfe j i ^1 I fe*lW 

( Stephenson ) fet 4WR Wrangler *m 

5|fei<j 'Sljfim few l 

^rt? '8rMt? > fag ^ ^im v 

fajW ‘sjfafl *ffap$ ^Tt^T I ‘W^»? Sjt«5 

^¥ffaf3 WS 'WTS <?!§*? ^ fWC®Tj fafa f!§I1 
“I can teach you Mathematics, I cannot solve 
puzzles” ( *r|ft *rf*fa *ftfa fal <2tD$fapFl WfafW 

sSfflStsf ) | ?T^t? *i1$ 'S 5|f«p5 &S3& CT W^R 

«rrsr Rftwffi %4 ^fefe fen sfeptifoi fe|*tfa ,/ ; - 

fafff ( Phear ) $fatOT<l | “Hydrostatics” W3i 

^wtfa %«,fl fasten c*i*i#r i Fife® ^rr- 
*rwt$ srMi atfl « Hfe <tta few l 

etfm ?Hfe Wl ftsi OSflW (Jones) 

fa<<l ^f(7T wfet$ W^W I <2^ TfaiW <8 fafk 
C®fPPL «ltffe ^fel <ife Ws? Rtfas i Wf W- 
fera «r farc»f <2ff% (felfft $fa1 #s ^1, 4^ 

sWa ftfa %i i ^$cm cifaltft stfare sjfacsR, : ; 
^511? fa% fePT 'SlTfei fteMl— few? 'S. fa. 


IfaH ’fft 1 ^ 

ftren i 4^ftH &f*f ’ 3 f5 s i ^ttsi 

f^t^t *T3S C^t*PT C<if%lfft Hi, <5«tH '«. ft. 

<s& #!fl ! ®Wrt HHITH, “Sir, do you mean not to 
call the register ?” <stnt» ottt? Wt* 
jsjsgsf ft^5 HTftft I I PP® 

^§ftfi *MH HifeflFP CT W ^ ^ft*® 

sjflli^nt ftsRNs twi ftH Hi, <3*(H fift ^HH, “Your 

English was faulty, your manners were not at 

fault.” 

( Grrapel ) HfH^ ^HH HTtftlft 
^feoH 1 tft tfmm Registrar 

| i 2 tft*W fe® t*l Hftftft ft 5 ! ' 

R«*THf HStH ( Saunders ) "WhateleyH Logic 
m<R ’itra *i®itst- 

Tm^-, feftc&HC*ic«f D. D. Httnft, in *ftc-t f»ft c^h, 

tWifW ^17 ^tfftftfoHH i Syllogism «Wt* 

*PR, f$ft (*SH>ftH Barbara, Gelarent, Darii, Jerioque, 

•prioris’^fft *ft> xmima *** 
fftHH i 

s^ 8 $m* ft-4 *ttWf, wtn ft’Cwt- 

>(C #5 *raIH» "fa* ^t®’ ^ * 

<sfr ftH $m «W ^ SPfo* 

Hlf*®T « ^tPl WW1 ^ *** 
*ttt$lfeHH> S’feTfcfci ^1%*. ^fVH ^F® ^ 


«!pp(rpt I ( Wenger ) 

43*br jrfc^f (7\ ^jr[ ^pFRita ’'fltw ft*:*!*? i 313 swr 
3^31 wt ct, Rtecaa 3W®ri *ffw<i wrc§* ? 
'spm >re^ ^stffsf— 3?w© ^rrm ’tRfHft' #hm ? 
OT 3tWR 3R ^ ¥t|¥ ( Fyffe ) 

3tGR ^3t#R ’fft^ fe?R I $T?R fatc^a §TC33l 43? 
©RtW3 ^w ? t=l *fffat?t 3^ft33 4f?ff3% 31R 31^31%! I 
3t3 W?f3 Xit 31R &U§ ?E3 f$|j? 

3R3s Pt=5f% 3t3 fwi Jjtw-tfprfti? 'Sjc^^ cell 33:33 ^ 
3Tt i 

f3-4 w ^f!<rr<! 43T3fl® *tr.$, Rfi ^5fR 43* 31R3 
m, c^tfarafR #r© 3 R^tlt 3 * 1 % 

3^33 i $p?t3 awafa 43*314 ssrtaw a# a?i- 

*rsr> *ttt5f f*W?ta a*f3?rrfe3a i 4 t.rtt- 

nfftt s??.H<K¥ sf ?i$ a^i wRat a*fk© „?t© } x 
Cfas? %i affaa* or$*t© friaa i ailtafa ipjc-f a*f3aa 
sifNBS <?R « RtaaiTr^aWl f ©IffR* f^fa^Tft R3 
tfsR ffa %Ra I 43RtR3 3RT #Rtt3* Byron 43 ' 
“Prisoner of Chillon” 4iaa* ^f3T *tSl^:© ^3t% l $3* 

4^ aata^fe 5 flam icapfiarfi 43* arcaa w% c-^facsfR 
3 fricw atfesH 'ewrPRl a*feffeaa 1 

W1 3R3 Xm f^fwRCSia fro %f <71 fa-4 *(R -4 
^faata 4a*3ft33 W 43-4 *ffW f«flR, §TC43l ^Wa* 3 

f\ 

''BXVM ©if^i'ft 5.^3 43° 43* 3R3 *H3 fWC^i C3Ra 


srfsj c£fSM i 

^ 4$ to, 4f4 N9^iff*[ cstPftsfa. 

TOOT! Wf *rtT>flR\. <®M<! JfWlTO 

”4' : 

w 4fwl tor i rIt^r 5 f%-c£i 4fh4<t ' 4<? srN 

TO <54-4 4RS *£45 f^OT TOR 'S TOR, "Mincl 

you, in attempting to grasp the shadow, you may loose 
the substance” [ 4TR Cf, TOt4tf% ^TO CRffl OT® T 'RtTO* 
CTO1 fes TO | ] Tffi <^fTO TO <5^ R4TO?f 

<5TOCTO fRKR ^fhi ffaj f4fR <54-44 m «3^t <54? 4TO 
444 <1t^lt%sR I 

f4-<5 fwl to ^tfsr^r 4t4 wrtR 

4T?3 #4tfTORI OTTO <5t44fp? ^Rjt^4ER4 ( <5*R ^ 
5ftF4 4TO5f] fs 4 ^ TO4? #344 '#t*(f% C4^ 4TO ?Hr- 
*ttCP 4ftTO %4R 1 TOrrNWfa 4TO4 <3 4fTO 443TTOR 
4#tsf # <54?fWR RftTOl TOf *ffW* Wt '#fR4t4 

^ ^ I 4ft34 4141 4tfel 4?%l WWrt’ffaTfa 4# 

^*15IC4 4fTOR, “Roll No. 9 you have done very well” 1 
4fW| C4, f41% tHR*tftf #R ^ftpTO 4* flf tf TO R 1 
4t4 4Wft44 <44? ?l44t 4#(Tfft gf*t gfa '3f44f%4 f%R 
f44l, 4t#4 TO'®f4 c#t4t4 cell 4?f4t#TOR t 4tTO fro? 
#[1 4f$NtfR m 4?f44l fTOR <54? 4fTOR C4 ’4t i Sf 4tW 
4?t4 4tTO1 ^C4, #?TO4 TO? 4t44?-TO'® TO®1 

<2ffr"<R fast^ TOt'SR 1 . 

f4<4 4H#ri 4t4 4fTO <54-4 fW4t4 <2fsg<® 


8* #1^ I 

' .... 

*TtfTOR I Calculus 'S Analytical Geometry 

j ^tf% ft 5 ! 'S tcTOfTO TO? f|q I ^sgl- 

% t ** 1 

fespR TOFF ^ W* t? % I Sttsral 

$1TO ^1 effort ^t^ss[— -'srtfjj %\ 

TO 'sflWil TO C?f*I TOT C^ttlH CTO TO, 

<TO® ^1*6% sTO TOfsi «w®f9[ TO?f ^tftra 

TO%*I U3 CTO <?5TOtS ^ <FR Jfl CTOlfWS 

W ’TITO 1 « 

CTOfcn ’tffal IjI^T TO! ; ft -4 'S 4^-4 

*tfW C<2|fTOsfa TOP? sfffa #5 | ^z4 #IItff 0, *f$H 

tost *$m cetfrofa tow fcsstfft to 

TOW ^!#rfa *KW§ TOTOF « f^ ^Zm <rWtTOf TO? uQTOflf 
TOSS? ^fJT5 1 ^-4 ’tflTO TO TO#R TO TOTOTO 
^ f^t m Tifro Tt^TO victor fsft 

CTfTOTO “■stl#” TOTfTO TOtCTO 1TOT> “2fT?(q1 ^ 

TOR I spflrtjpf f3rk #lfl C?-fTOR, “That’s against rules” 

( ’rtfro TOfi faro-fm ) i TOrrTOm fro«R 

WfltTO CT, ^tfro *!t^TO TO #TO TO 4TOR “yv§” 
CW'Sfl ^<F t£R* <sfc ^fS|Hl Pope TO %if(^5 <Ffro1 wtff% 
^TORS— ■ 

“If, where the rules not far enough extend, 

( Since rules were made but to promote their end ) '""■* 

Some lucky license answer to the full 

The intent proposed, that license is a rule.” 


8® 


I 

I ^ 

, ^i®®1 JJ'Qtlf 3^| %®R 4<R ^f«|^f®1 fa}fwf®lKR 

t M ' f® 5 ^ t#ilH> «fit|ra <rft W^frW wMtorfa 
' ®f^®, ^<1 ^WftiRF ^tfe<I Rtftt® RaRf® ffc*R I ^ 

®*R 1*FF fe^R I ^t® WtffTnJ 3Tfa 

^£WSR G2& IfG^sl ^§J t%fsf |fel W« ®Tf^ratt 1%®*1 I 
ftfl c^tfsi Rtwfa f®ft c^fi^ ?ifc®^ R— <rr-^i 
CSiRCT<I 1%fR “f-srt^f’ RfsTC^R I 

, -iV^it *t1?R<I i2Tt^ Iffa Wfft #t®*tt£$ *tfWS 

<2f«R CSf% #lt ^ff5F >2ft3 ^ I (R 

Rtl *8 ^ $R *i%® tiPWl 3*1 — RlR&sffi 
( \sfa ! S£$ <(TtfHft ^fl O. C. Mullick RR *tfirf&® 
3tfffe*R ) <£R° sHfRM^M fR 1 fR 
%*r — * tc3 f®ft c*ftfl§t. =5^ ( <JlkR <FiR WR ) ^R 
fasmw Rfti® ^ i irmw? Sp w* 

' A - 9Rfc<s«(sm *fcn ^tt«RF «rw w-i *w *wSteim 

^rRRTft ^ wr ^'ttf^ >2fM 3*i i s jOTrf wksr M- 

<2ff%& K^stfR ( Blochmann ) fee® 

4*4 faft* <4 *Rat«r *ffal, %*&* ^ fa *fi& 

<s^C^ \sf^1 ftsy ^fc® RtIR 1 f^fwR^ 

'•3P^R «Rt SRR 4^ ®*l fetflR CT, 

ifRr* *Rf®, ^irfiR <2tff® ’Ttfc®! *t«Ht^%?T?[- ^1^ 
■ : - *1. ^ftfa arai ^sC<f, <R ^fafPF <TttR I ’St *tR1 fa f^R *TR1 
f%3ff *&* ’ifpl ( <£? ®Ml RR ®R $% «jlt ) WR 
Rf® <r% *m nfaR*, fRftra^R? «3 f^t i 
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*ti to ct, 

^srtft 'SfesiT 'stfti ®fw ^r|cf, ^TOT f%fR jRf 5 ® 

*i^TO | 

'iVhi Rl ^fWR ^fWTO ©S, ft#!! <Jl<I, 02f1%- 
C®f% WTC®f 5|f*l ! ®ftrl*R r fafl 5 3*T I ^ ^ ^CSR 

Wt¥ ^1<t UTO “StOR I TOWTO ?1WE5 

fps, 'f5'S*J<R &tW '3 ^Clftft^f "SRi^T <il^<§5 

f^lfNt®! TO^R ?®Jl, <?1#R 

CSRlR ^iRts? <2tff% RRW <ss% TO JTfiJ 

xSWtTOt ffa flTO I f%ft WR (3 ^5* 5lSR®% 

®f§? ^ffeR f%fa <2RR TO 5 *? ^f?.<:«5r i 

<5«tR>f^S %R 5[f^*tt^ WRR ^ftTO fifli ■« <pfTsl 

Rtffe *F%I TO C5ll I <3^f 

^fasj S— 

“Hence no force however great € ‘ € 

Can stretch a chord however fine 
Into a horizontal line, 

That shall be accurately straight.” 
dklfsi ^sCIR <3^r ^fg^ri TOS^Sr ifl 
fis^sf ri ^fc^R# 'Q c^t®!f<pti fe? jjfaro 

rto%i tr srh^t «trfro, ^snft ^ *nf$si, 

WHfTO 5RTO #p5“lt^ RTOF vim ^5t3«H I 

^ JPR ■^t|C‘ s | ffi?3|'Q^t TOtRlR 

^it’Ri 'sfir® i wm-sfftTOf (HTf^tar ,*#rr 


'."I 


%- ■ 



r 


HptRSR lOi h 1 <rf%l 5fq?rl ffatflH, 

f$fH fs|l®ftH ®<HHl HHHH RH? 5f<tH 

f?r nrsfi ntt®, *shh wlntH rthskfsi %i hi, 

1*1 fft^Cvs fSftl f%fH HCRH “What’s the good of jump- 
ing over the wall when the gateway was open T* 

item *^fi #f?fK fnrl ^phi ^tr<Hi RfkifiH i 

HfH WffTH HlfftSi H#1tH m (2ff5 gfjg 

tfm\ r$ fesn? ct hj!h CTt^fi ^3 “fs 5 <*it fatten 
Ht^tH Htf¥» I *fH *fH \t % HCH*t53f ¥s 

RR Rfwl 5(1 RtHlf®, HtH WtH ^*t*tf Rtf 5 ! 

RCHH! HW*i5$ cm CH R**tfC? HR^I Hi *ttRtf, 

t%fn fnf wi Rw^fH Rfnra ® it rchh Htt i r '^sc* mi 

Hi ^51 HtH 'af^H WI CH (flR-R *tf|RPtH ^ CH If 
*tf*fa fwjf^t v§ m, 3®^ fn^tH Hi HtfttPTH <2ff%«tH ‘tfCfl- 
SR Hi i$H“ ^ *tfW3 <»CH CH |f Hff*3J ^f5CS *H, 
^%fgr CiHpT%1tCHH Hi fH*tkHH H#tHTH RtHSTR^I *H Hi, 
RR^HlfH «Tfl5CH^ %*1 HRCH Rtf® RffC® HfCH I HWsF 
' fsHRtH •HTCRI ’aoptSaR 31 RSSSff *H <hH° Mh CTt 
3^J\5 RW RfHf® HHlHtHT C5&1 RfWtfeHH I HtH HSRHtH 
HCHH CH HCH*f5® CH 'SftH RHH3HRCR #tlfH WfH 
fi^PCRH RffHt%RH, CH HFHI HCH 

RtHHf-HCH RtSt^ 
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esffetR w ^t?f ^s?t?t 

(StPra®I ^fefi^TR ( ^*f Fftf? ), 

#tre<i wf*t? <tc*f f® i *rfRra i&s 

ct srpr ’tfrs f%f% <at Ttfr ?i:<R i 4<ttR cw* %j ^ 
*Fs feW, f¥| *ffetsi % 3tWW R«ffc eF®!? JTtra 
*r*ifel ^s Fffafel *pfr® i ^ wiwa Rft <*r® ^ 
fm, ct ^§r ?N1 %i— <4? 

$Rt^ ^SfOTT ?t% ?fe© #©i <tterfa ft? wcfea^ 

?!? «ff*i5ar 5c^t*twtsr <$$ *ra ?f<t ftg %«r i 

^PH ?R^t <£& TOI && ?C®psf ^?Tf#f JflftcSHf 
<SH° ^W %W .^tt*tNlfSf Wfa *ftGP Wf’t? fe«H i 
■ffaW ?si% pr <tor <dR° ^«ttWn 

R«ITCT1 *lft® Rs[f?Rs! 3]RJ^ 

■ p t1%STt'?f ?C<R I ?W*lt«(Tfa ?CW Wf3 

^ C*ftfl"W* Of ^tw, . CSfRsR cflOTi? ^Ji^- 

’JFII §fllf«F5 ^fR$ I ^ftsf 3PM5® m sjfft*, JH^fe 

^1% f^lftir <i(.<p 01 Rf%p5R *|3j fafSutlffecsR (isos) 

R? *Tfaif^( Wffa TOT *tt?Rffg f |3[ '« f*[^? ■?<$ 

<2Wr c*fR Rtcw i 

"My personal relations with you, and my respect for your abilities and 
character, stretch back through a period of forty years. I sat at your feet as a 
humble learner in the Presidency College in the olden days. 

** * * * * ? 
Pardon me for writing all this: -it is not often that I have time to indulge in 
sennment ,n the midst of my laborious work. But your name in the papers If 
yesterday called back to my mind memories of nearly forty years and if I h™ 
written down hurriedly what I felt, you will, no doubt, overlook ,'he indLLtiol 
of one who was your ok student and is now your humble fellow-worker" 
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^ faswfo* 5f^*t wra RtR rw® 

:* 

^flmfeRR i 

*rt^tw3 ’tfw fofa ^ srrfa 5 ®, 
ft-i£| TO, R'fe^ <2t«R 'S ffthi Wlt^f 

i arm w<fR ssfeHt Rfwtfe*R i ^ 

*rfw? foft ^j# 65 *nrci %«* 

%rfa<i RWf’Ttorft f^»ti ^ i f^R *itW ^1 
jjfj[ <if® srtPRtl *tf^s Rtw ^ftr i 

■$v?m « w >2fw« i$ps ct *m *#», stfa- 

^?I ^pnj Rf^R *nfat ^1 C’fW^tl I ‘2t«R 

f%fR sMtfira *fwt etfM ^tf«Rt *tf5e®R i *itcs Rt'$R 
«rtc5t ^ «c<i sft^c'fft faR r*tr Rtfes 

(Stfjof <#ral *tf?re #r i $nf?tit # ^ 

?s<% $RRt etuft r®?tiM *firaR i ^ *W3 *$* 
^wiTtr ^ rNN ^rtPrai rtr, — ^ fW t5 

*tcft CfC«H C*R (TtRtS <7tC®*fcl OstRfa 

art 5jft I RRfrf’tfaTft RSftCW 5 rt^ f ftt Rtl '$f*KTl 
KtC^f <5#ra1 ^fi ^f®IC*R- — f¥ ^ <7RtiR.f*t *K3 3f$ 
<Sff5j5? ^ RTO «tR <4<roci5 

5|v S 9 <4<5 CRN «tR R?! R$*t $/tR C®tRfr 4Wf- 
fsfr vs CRtRN CRC®R CRt«t1 «tt^? Rtft R** tpl 
(iprfa %Tfa<* <7(1®R CRCR Rff*I ^ I <7! <7FR 
(7Tf«ttl <RC®R RtCR Rl ? (NtRft ^f*I jptR RR 
?t"S-^(7RtC# (TrtRl Ri — PifR *Fl Wft ^ 
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faftr srtftfi *ff1 w ^fii*Ri ^tc 5 ® ^ftr;® wt <■; 
’tteR* srffwft er?^ ^sr^ra otftrct 5 ! ^ 

fw® , srfw i *2pR (?fe. ■'JffT^^ 

Tit# (?t TOH-^fel. ^f?f cam 4«R Ji^OT 

9 fft e F® ^1 crWI* ^P5C? i 

ft-c£i5f TO Jffa 'QWt 5 ! ^1% o ( Montrio ), 

JjflOTftf ( Boulnois ) 'Q '$3‘fi« ( Goodeve ) Jj 

'®t%ff^l*T! TOft«T SlM 

#i<s | i2f«tpr ^ffl^sl Clt^ ^WlWsi 5 

»tferfa ft¥ c^toN #rfffe®R i c^fdftj 

Master in Equity fe*R j 4*l i f ^ < t*t i ^$>,3 

fe^R, f%l #f?t<t 'spjTf’ftl- 
«r«t# %t ri i Rf? 

^tt$* f% f% ’tfi ^ft® fsrssfti -Vrlrc^, 

5 i# t '8 fi’^r- »r?:<j ^§1 CfR, “I don’t teach books, I teach 
subjects” (^IfJT <2^¥ sfl, ^fft fTO Wl . • 

ft ) I ft 5 ! vs ^JTOtR ssrf^f n^Sf SR f¥f 

%f f%ft #fcta ftrcsnf < 5«°\ cw^ra 

'Sfc'fSl ®W53*I JRTf?CT ftfl, ^flif*rs 

TC^ ^«1 fwft WW fafs 5 ^t<R I <5(f% ffa 
Wft sqjfFjJffo vg ^ <t - 

« CSfftCvgfti WKBft RT^-ftf 5 ?^ 
3^3tfe®R I f%ft VKrf^iR^ TO,Tf<! 1%®^ -fr? 
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^5t#trs 'StftTfg %( ■ 5fl I <*PF CTtWIfo 

W'S a°t*R 'Swd&af WS ( O. C. Dutt ) 

<a^®s) ^rtH ( Juror ) fe^ia, ®Wt>3*l OTf'Stft^ 

a?f3reftm 1 “C’if?1 “Burnt woman” af®Rl aRS^tff 

^sfltC® SftCS[ (RW1 at — •'S, f*f, 

“Cursed woman” #Rl Tm, '« 1 ^JWWffl 

I 

, (2ft^ <W*t 1 $jC 5 6, at?l S$at*R CTR a^ltOT ^STtafe 
T#pi, *0&f§\ 'smfw maa ■« osTfa- 

c#fj arcara ^rfeaa *wt*Tf faff= ^ i ^ '^^rfa 
fi^jg ^tSfSTl *R3Fte Wf C^5H I 

tw, rarcm <rr, afaat«R «p?f« *ra*tf*fr 

^fwra, otfUrtc farctspttai fa-4 a ‘ fa-4a *tta RRil'aRm 
5?! afc I 

JttOTJ wsttff ata ■sawta ^r#kr 

ltc<rt a?t<ra i a^ataRtara a^f#f *W 
ct?a-^f« sfaas, *m ^araata, ^rrrm atf'Q'sr <*rc? aftaft 
* at^w% <^Ftf^ *t%#r i <*$ ^-a^ft-ait^t wt'taa 
a^fRtaa faaaa awsta CfSft i 

§kaWa caa i 
ataff 'atfta ° 

" . .■. * ■" ' •% 
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^CTit^rfarti jRt*t? ^f’CT *rrfcri ^ “B t»w c?^ 3 ?? 

'■$ *ter c$tteri»t w$ ft*i *F» frW ctscr? 
cs^rtlK^sj ^ ?sfl ^c^r, f¥i 5rf^w%?[ 

fc?csr ^Mf , tf? e F5 5<( i ■stso’H^ iRfaH 

R?fs! CfTfWftst, ^RFSf’J? Wits? f%^ *T® TjW C^sW! 

^ JTf<T '$*#7 ft#f7f^rfc? 3R% T5;^5rf% ! 2Ttf 

i faf f%f? Jft? 'gwwfTfi:^ ff^r tfTfc® 

tMc's ?5w3p ?rf$? ?fc?, Rf? ?srW«t ?t<[? ‘sffl? 

W CT^ttTf C« IFF #ftF5 #tW5 5C5f -stiTfFR, 4^1 f%*T*l? 
'STSf^STi ^CRTfaftTft #tet! Sftf^ 7ltfW% '-faV5 

?f?Rt? m ?flr?R i 1%fR 'srtftn #M? 'sttiTF 

a ?5jt^t?r ?m ^tfs c? ^ *lsr a^itcg, ^t5i 

^ twfc®]? m *ttf% «fifk? Ri, ^<v*twf #:*i 

#?t? 'srhttont <2tf% ^f?5t? wi f%wc*r? 

'5jf?'S #>FfH & ^WRtFF ?3W2p! *#51 
CT?t? ^tt Rt i ^cw *t? 7ft? 'gfft’t TftfRNt^ 

fr# *Ff®Wfal ^sJltft? ^sif% 

CTfl Tjjjra „ c*!1«i?t®ft? ?1^??c*!? RtSfl c^, 

Rtf^t OT'SftR fe?R i CT'-SftrR? 
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wil ft*r to? cto* % ®nfw «it®tt ^t®rhr few i teft 
**' TO ^ftPHf stfflTO fTOft %®W I <£m TO TOTC’TO 
*fTOi, TOfirTOTtt toto w$tsi fTOra to irtei TOtrofTOm 
^te^rr To 4 ! i ^tokto to* t?TO? 

TOOTHS fSppfe TO 5 #? CTOR TOCTO I CTOfC®l CT*R 
t?TOr TOlRc£<I itftefaft W lil^FTO OsifWfe (Resident) 
«ftw CTOtt*[ #HrRtOT C#fP t TO m ( Agent ) 

sf#S I ^ *t*TC»ft?JC^ f$ft^ *Ttfc§t « WTO*tCS(l! 

^ I “History of Civilisation” ‘Sft'tel <tf%?tfTO TO£tTO 

( Buckie ) artel ^ ft, TOpr ^ to ^ffTOtor ^csHfe 
%®R I 

^ tostcTO ft% crot% to? to '®aF*rtc*tei TOfls, 

0TO5S ^TOTOTO, lilt TO ^TO3p %TOl fsf* TO1 
, toto TOfrfTOTO *TOtcwa TOwl W^lfesR i ^ % 
‘ *ttrfe*% to *m5$ to TOtTOf* TO^ft tototo 

to frote cw to* *#ii, tf* wsrtefter 

“to^I” mTOfii TOfro f*TO* Wtslftm i cTOsar t5 
‘toI^T?) *%to— tows TOro £ff<i frofe tef* to*s 
^rte®l 'TOte't toto TOTOf teto sift i to? fro 

$TTO jrfsR Buckle, Wf% Srtf%I ^TOtftel *TO? ^F%- 
TOfl WTO$ Wtc^ fit *#TO CT, “We never, speak an 
f. untruth” ( TOTOl TORS fipfTl ^f»! TO ), CTO5® TO*t fifctf* 
WtCTO, “I doubt, Sir, whether you are speaking the 
truth this time” ( R W, RtTO TOR ^P»05 *#f* 
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<$$$ f^trl ) i ^ ^ ^«rRi *l?t-®? 



^rf?Rt?t ’ft c?«ti c*r»r ^ wsn 

fjfSttSI c«ffal C3FM3! #rl c^baw *rf$ 

CT ^jfsj ftff#W> f#T 'o'V^fte f^R, Not I, 

but constant use has torn it” i m* *TIWN « Wf* 
T^tl ^sf^CT ftpsi'® 31 I *2?^ “t^af^ta 

%t» f#r #» TOWp TOT 

^ i aTOro *|3 ■'M «rt ’^t^tC's, fsfa s 

§<V*F#3 ^f| StdR I f# *T3 tW 3 ! vSt^f^ftR ^ f*fH 

cm c^sst # ifaw ^rt i TOrHmra tow 

-sjif; 'SISJP'N #1C®1 f%f»t ^13 Ot*T — C®tTO :5 TO3 3’C 5 ! 
^ f~5lt tfR, (?FRl TO CTR *FS TOW ^ ^1, rc*I # 
<H$C* I 

iswsj ^ tow9$tt TOto to to 'qtor 3r#t s 

TOf^w tot to artt i m n tot fa ^Tm ■riPwi 
TO^fi TOTTO #TTO 'ill TO ffe«T I TOPftp 
9pin ^fgr.® TO®t tfeai c^^'-sci frfl TOc® 3t® i 
’IT# 1 ® #fl tRir TOItaft ^ifcTO f3ft ^il- 
<tfsdfn 's ^nut^i woti to 5 ? i f pra <rf<[ ®to 

fltTO 1 <3¥TO $1TO 4¥ Wf<! TO®" TO 

'afwfcw f^rTOi to: 3tfl%! i trTO wrera 
KtntTO, TOTf’fT^tm ^“CTST %TOI #^T®1 fa*- 
ft'STRl TO TORE® StltTOTTf s ^ <2OT 

<is,to <$Ts sfaiswr rolwtqrra fww ^to fM ^*TOr 
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f 5 * I &$t 3 l CSflfc JUtfe|l» fStC’R I *ttftre 

^si ^ *iffs 'swtsni ^rffl fw$ ¥«tw^ 
% i fwtc? iJsrr mt^t f* tsi . ^r^mt ^tc®i, 
^ wi c*r 9 tts §3 fc*ra feb 

^ S ^ | ^>0P! ?t^t '^’TttW'ol 'S 

^fpi^rSI. JTf? 'SWfW few '«tR ^fetf^T I ft's 

Jtfc^ c¥fc5M? %m ?fef ^ferfa fe®t, fzfa »itopi 
« ( ?ffs% fesp 5tfet fife® ftfes #im 

“O, I like the original far better than this copy." 
( TBftfe ®rfj(5f sft^fecf < 4 ^ jwpw era cpi c# ’tw 1 '? 
) I ( i ) 

(•>) >-3?g Jtltspg ^c*f ^ffSCW "^C<F*R C*W»” 

*tftTCSt^F ^ ’f?R ^ptt*tttltl SWMCP ^ ^tTt^JTW 
& ^rHt*trra fe*F® f^wcw fefif « 

*13 «n& swPra #rtf?«i i 

*<ti Wf*l 

WK*^— 

* ^t-pfstl^si >ptf tstfs wtwrhu few <2f%« $W# s 
•?2T%^ “jptMT afSE^rttw ste«i ^Ff%5tfe <*R‘ 

wtora *if^ in ettfsi ’ffa n ^ficaft i 

m ‘’WRt’t’ ' 5 rf® 3tf i C^R 5 ! ^f®Pf 

S ^f3RR Htf, C^ftS '« fWl'St*? Wt^WSpnF I 

<sit«f^til fH^CffCW Si? 5RC3i JfSfsr® < 2 PFt*f ^t' 8^1 

«rfoln 1 wWn < $Pf*l1 «*Wct 


jjfg ’PN? 

*lt 3 f <aWrt*Rl i ft^fc ^ft ^ fifJf 

■^fwt ?ft$ I C^-t’f ^?f 3 3F tC*T (TPTl ^>° ^1 ’Pfrs 

f%R fift #t* ”f®Tt^ I <R ’WSf Stephen's 
“Commentaries on the Laws of England” RtW ^sfftl 

m i 5® ! ®51 *lt$T<3^ ft 5 ! i atwfi* w 

m s 8 n Tm <rf*nri ;5 ^ *(m ira ^ 

^ 5(1 l 5111 Rt'SfS ft*H%1, 5}j? 

^jffj; ^f%*fi ^ftfl IwlftTw i wwora 

^9^ cff^fS ^rft ^ ^TftFCT* Sftil ft, <4^, TTtRpW, 

'sp^ *tf^5 5 ^fffatFSl #Rl ®ft? ^ftc® ! stf!Tg 
<4 <r 3>P[ f$| qft&stw srtftre sitftsrm mt. 

c®w1 *fftre «#Wft (Tit «r*rfF®w sftr® 
srfftsu 3^^ ww ' 5 tftW3 5f$1 CT f(R 

qtari int ffa *m ?ft®i 

aw <?ni i ftft 4W ft»rm *1^ 

<n\sinp «!*? i $t*ft mm ^fftwi « shra \t% 
OT tfttll ^Ftffe fwft ’tftreftet i sqtsnjl cf ' ^nf^S ' 
^TR (?ft *ttftC3 ^R<£3 ^CSR ^r*F ^8 JTf^S 
^(TR, 4^ f#ft 'srfsWTF ftr» *fftfts ^ftsi 

fifCSR I 'fiJFRft <4^ ^mfw^i « C?ftSR Tftks 

«t RtH W *ftPR CT Cfft ^ (TR *TfRtI 7R5? 

$ ftfa ’tftra ft 5 ! 1 ^f-s ^<33 fttsfs ^rrft ?t 5 i- 

<m <3P8%C® ftft ^ftiTR S— 


f if® i m 

f%m r “Rfa^" Rik^ 
«£_ RSTO^ .’ft# R®„ Rtt?R %RR | <£&- 

f*fR Rt^CRR ^Tfl IFttR RfR ’SWfl Penal Code TOi 
CRfSR fwst^R, TO ^FTtRCRR '<S RtfRRl #?t3 

R<f«1 ^fRC® TO§ 3Ff?TO I -?FT1^5I R?PFtfR fRRR%s 
RCTOTOl RStRO!?! ^TMRf?! 'S s l -#9R ^fliStfeRR I 

Rft wftora vmm #t« 's Rt^ra 

R«dt^F TOM r% ^fwNtOT to RtfeRR ftoi ^f¥n 
^ ( Retained Legal Adviser ) feRR I Rt3 'a^ f ttRIR r & R*f 

fTO m, RtfR WTO R3TO R*f<KR, 

“It is a good likeness but I tike the original better 
than the copy ” 

’Tcsf ^ta « rTO RtRl fro RMW& 3^3 

-( Rtftsg CR RMM#t TOt RtR Rl^, f¥l ^51 CR*t RR 
Rt*5 CR <§MtR RMM® faff*, fRt*PM flR I <*fesc*f ^RR't 
rito rr f%fR cl*tw Rtfsrai cm* i 

* $M?l sWr^I tor tor TOf RfRt 5 ® *tif% oi, 

:f§ ; J; : ■ . ;> ■ ■ :, . ■■■.'■■:. . • • . .. ■ ■ ,• • " ...- 

xsTO« ct w 5 ! TOM RtTORt Rtci '$ s rw t R^rosfR RMI 

r^rI RMR RW, f¥l RRR Rl^W 

Rfwt°s*f RMtR rNNt R3Rtt *&PT, dw TO? R^{- 
* RTOl TOfR <2lf^ \RT tf^5 RtfRMR 1 lf^— 

ihJWtR RTOtRtRTtR 1 



eRtRraW CW9 9PR C9, ®tPf<W CWf '^W 

^«tw^ ^t3in® spWt fwc® 3133 39 31 I ^ 

Ji^tw ^rtwra 93T*ra 33 3ft > ^ #rarf|i:*rc 

CT n<tt^ rstfm 3tre ct 9 *# few m® «fet3 ^ 

r^tsi C<F5 C3t3 9%9> ’ffflw 31 I ^9t ^ 

*f!f 5ft® ^ftslf^C^R t 

^ ^mm *f*f® few ’fmffe *rfo ww «rcfe 

sfl^Cifffo t*wfe ^® 9lf*l9ffe39 t V3 ^ 

<pf^?fl JitPR C3'®^ W33t9 3£$ f?w ^®T3ft® 

33OT5t* fe3t99 fcsuft ^feffe^ t 33W3JS* «tPw 
^f»I 5)1%^ 9WWf9 33W33 ^<5lC3 9f9 Wt~f9 

\gf$t3 iSfsR £tr$ 33 I ffeft 9139 C9 9T93f9t#t9 
^Wn<j i2(WS 9f$9H9 2Tt9 f#’ 5 ? 5 ! 9 W? 

^51 feft w ^[tfe*R.» feflTOV 9^ 49# ( 

5|K «Mg| >rif %9 ^§3tfwt3 ^D3 49^ 

CT tWfi 9tf9C9, 9t9 ^f^Pf ®f3t£® ^1999 « 9f59t^ 

ftfiffg ^f?R fes|3 i # ®9W3i *W*K 9sf99l9 99C3, 

SR-Sjffo ^plfl 9t9 9$Wi9 <333 43# 

f^( C?9ttt99, 9t3t $t3t9 ^Sl® ^9 • 4t 

311^13 nfWl9 9t9 '-3WfW 9C39, “It is your discovery 
therefore' you must argue the case” ^$999C9F ^®S- 
(SfitftfW 3^91 | 2tf%^t3 *fC3 ^399 3tt® f39l, 3f%9t\ PF"***- 
'sptfsfW ^W3:9T9 *?f959 C93 Wtl 9f9£® 9T9 

^3^31199 9^9 ^$®®f9 #5|tPf W9t 3t$ ^ I 9f%9t<[9 
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^rht 'Wftpnr fro? ct ^ '©fanrtf?, ^1 
w^t^ra ^ «ittraf?r 'sf^ra ^<wi <&- 

% 

<rf?[ wfffl csfNfc att^ mtsro 

TO^TO 5(Tt%|^ | Sff?:^ (ii^tC^ 5[f%^t\ <3<F 
’Tt'ftr^ csf^l <n5R “i 

disallow this question” I sjf% - ^ ureji? 

^ ^CT*f, “That sort of protest 

i against the action of the Court may well become 
members of the English bar, who are educated gentle- 
men and who know their business, but it does not become 
any member of the mofussil bar, where we have 

only a half-educated bar * 1 ftf%TO 

^1 “And a quarter 

educated bench” tl RtTfaWi C^ltT TO. 

•-*.„ i .wfi 5 ({% tRrsp?i ^ 

TlfllTO S 5if%^l^F “Go on please” I 

TO?tTO CTOiS STOl^d ^fl, ^fl 

•W 1 ?? 3 !!?! »( Regular suit ) 'sITO faM? STt^-TOI 

*#r® ^cat^ C>ftTO3 *TCR ^E!R ail I 1^1 CT TO 


*.ftf%TO atW (Tll^ ^5^1 <F3l f^tiTO S 

^asflflfwTO C“tb»1 TO ; reTOTO TO>tt*foi 
# ^f 'SI 9 ! TOTO firsts CTOal wtTOI 


to 5 f¥i srt #nrl TO wTO 

r 

WS <Wt sITOTO TO *& Sft^i <^<rTO TOR TOsI^ 
wtTOTti sTOfTO <TO wi cTO 4# wfN TOsti gTO 
fWtni TOt'® 3#Itf|®l I %W TOfcsB! 4^ SJTOTO S^TO 
sim, 'sfw % cTO c<r«#ii, f*tl tfTOtf5$ m 

TOTO ^c®t — 1 TOffe sif%TO? sr$ *fesr, fefe »psife •sTO 
^fror wf*r®TO *i#<r5# js#ct i stf#TO to? 

TOWi «f%t1 TO fei- ; TOfe 4 sf^^f 

CTO^f f% cm fe^R TO <2$ fesTO mx ! 35t*fe i wi#i 
#) <to ct# #tro f# f¥ ^fesfl TO -4^1 fero 
T?R, TO #fTO TOTO$ TOTfllfTOF CTO CTO TORI 

fwt TOf% 's TOfef# ?x 'TO feTO ¥ro, to 
TO feTO TO1 fe^> to fjR | Jf|<j ^TO*f sjiTO ^ 
*t«t# ^«i ^stfrorc i stm *rift TO cMtor #rai, 
TOW ^s* TO*t TOTO TOFfe 
TO f%ft TOfTOTO sTOtOT C’ffel 5^1 #?^IffTOR I 

orsTO TO « fiW TOF3$ ®!lfe#fe ^ 

TOtH«t ^ 4# tot Vtoto wfef% TOdsfero.i 
fefa MHt<liti stfWw^ ctto tof c^fem i ctNto 
■TOC'® TOTO*! sifftl TOtro TOls ftTO TOcro i 
RftTO TO!#<I fe, ^ ?ffe (Money) 

^to ^femn Rtfe ^fefrfflro fell# to? *#*ii 

TOTOTOf #hto,— 5 ffe TOfe to? ^fefwfeW 53f, *rtfe 
CTOfaF #fTO TO C> fR I TO fell# WR feRFI? spHf 


prtei ®w- 

5^®i ■ftpt fp£ »PHf <tforffe»rci wrsn:*ra 

fiPltPI PflRlt ^«rfPft^®^ Htfl, pip PFstPi ^Rfwft 
#tP *w f?ra ^ ^ i srtfj? 

^f^I ^RfPl ( Government Pleader ) PAP® ^iFPflT? 
sriPifm ^ pt^# pi, f¥i nWtre cPrs 

?®T Rl S'STTfy 5Tfc^ 'tftP #t Hi R^fl 5)WTl 

pjpf <m i wfaf% ^fssri anfftt « «j^s5fM prtFg*! 
^C«ll 5R«f ^ft%5R I p wi t%fR Tt% 

HM RffWtfe^H 1 

’IS’WSH ^ PP, Pf Wf>I R$#t 

fV Hi HrfP *tfW “<lMM1 HtfSHJ fiw 

oC '|f||l 

PM” (Sftpl >?% 5TteI, p|iRjpt?[ Wt^SH 

Pip pH uta (Hpure ?1 h csstn « ^*ra 
PtF Mp %tf|C*R), s^WtH 8 ! P ( PM 
Ifwttsra «wcthi p^tft ^rifesR ), pi wrM <2t^ 
WR H*I1 P f^W *tS ^festSH, (flJR W? wl- 
pf^rrm*'- pt»m c# cth, ct #r?m rpp< cptf?® 

Wf P< FtpRd <?RH '^PlFaJ^H ! 1%fH HVfcl 
■STMT'S *#F5 ^PSH 'ttpl #TCRH CT HSWljl 

JflpR PW1 ^Pral *tft#l ■atPipf ®r2f $tPH <£M]? 

-^Ifaral i *fw*M #tprl c’Mtn *3< 

P WftPF ^5j Ptft ^5 *$t sfcpatt TPltHH, 

4<i; 1%1%S MMHIRtPfJ pi Pre PtPfcHH t W PM 


ct hw mm tons 

^ f% *tfiRtCT -to* to ^tff *1 'Sffl ^wm i 
^ -s^wapr fwiftM-to 

*tf%fff?tHH i ^ fat fafaf ^ CT 

$feft HW CTt ^firal *felto I SR *r *tf*rai, 

cRl >wl CR^IIR |fto ^ C#iH, fafa 

^r, ct fs^tfiifl ^rfRt^TRl ¥srt WSPfi strata 

f%fi? vStfafl sffa^R ' CH <S$<5 ! 5rW-ff'Ql1 Hsfat®,. 

^ Hi I (SPFffH Hft 'SWiH totW 5t*tf5lfa Hsfart 
to, <?f -€m CT ^ tott <4to5 Witt sro?— 
CH CT^sfR ( Jug soup ) ^flCs WtCH 4H* 

RC5PF C^tHal-CFt^l <Tfa> ^ WWTEH «f® 1 ^ 

«®^ftpni ce## to «frfl 

<w to to*f fwl C^ ct Mm (m) 

'Q *FC*t<! HtoFS Hi stoi 'Sfefa CTtfo faC> % 3 

to! Hi I 

Htoi fat *t* tft® nfo <m 

Pwi stotowi fcrc« wtoi ifim ■« 

\fto> ^fai ^ > *W* W 

*tto ^tto wt»if% *ffo® to Mz$\ $ «w to 
^to wwa #rt%*w 1 * 

^wi ^ to «i< ™ 

fip^ toH 5J Hl^— ' faf to ssrtHl ^ Hf^ ^W.§ 
s[Cw Hi I <pf-C*l 'stfN HtfH, ®TH#t « 



?#sttfe*R i wffr cl s tw ^ fwft 

’#— ‘Jfcwi i^?i? <sm wi ?ftf$ fff$5i onf i 

^ppipt cifet^: ?t? wrtPT? <2mi wi m ?«,?? 

•<r?tm ?p®t\ 5^ i Mk *m ^7 ft flcsH 
?%l f¥s 1 ?ft art? ? 1 f??tfft*R OTf^ft i ^Iftm '©§ 'srltMt 
ert^f?^ wt’tt^ ?mi fc®?, <sm 

?t¥f? Tti *’t? ’i ? ?'?K? cu? «fW c«tt« ^<j, <Ft^ 
cpRl art r ®§ ^cp-.(?itwtftRt aRC'i's ^twrawfb* 
5Tt? 'SWtn W? ?Wltf®? CESSI ^ffcs^ | 


'S'^t 3 # <2ft?E$ ?f? 'Wit?? C?S?tf? 

cftertf? spmf?' f^rc^ ! ®i1w cffa Tw\ w 
vat^t? ^f??1 i ^rfftOTi .<*& m*\ ?fsrf5i 

c®t|rf ?t? ttetw? *t# wffiPFtfti ^bwwtfwtft 
<®ftt? ft? f??? <?Rtfi *Ff??1 <4FF ^ 'S «q?r 

<Ttf??i ’ f ^® Wf? f??tt3? *f? Wt?N1^F 

cm cm *r?t?*f cw? c? <sw? tmft? ^tst? ft? 
( 2 fwr i <§ ??t*r? (2Nt??it5? ^ ?ral fern % ^?t 
’ *rfw ffafst ’stWit? ?t? ? f f?% i ftrf sstsf? .. .f*iart*ic? 
?tf?f?1 STfat 5 *? ?f^s WWl ^p?t? <sfltf?qi, _^s c? c®rt? 
??fa?t fit?? fttsr? ?t?te$ *#(?t? csii ^t? i ®tw ?t?i , 
ci?e?t? c? ^pt? 'fw? ®ra i w&- wffl *$?t?. 

jj3R[ aRt'StfJff? fff^V <tF5 *m\ 

^JpE? ^§5 ^sptfWtft? fwcf C?*Wlff ?t?tSp? OTt?F t® 
?^?tf? 5^ *1?1?W ''[fft® '®It??J ?*?? 4?° 


kfrl Jit? Wfft ^fV*I fst^P ?H I 

??wp? jws srfM ??rt1wrft? ^ jj*p& ^fkl- 
f§r*rc (5?; srrtf?fc|i5r^ 3 rN<® csll * 

tojj a #Rtw? r?$<r€ ^■Rnwtsf srhrRtfl 

?t«fT ^ftcf ! Jft? WfR ?«R »Tf®s!l Rtk?R «s? 



«tt ffTOS I 

*ra: jpfot , tfk < tff?i^ 

fsfstefeffl <ii <2R?l ii” 


4^ csfte ?sf%rt ct, ttcsit?f Jiff ^C®I'« 

?R C^rtt^ - ?Ttf%5tf?% JfpJff ?sc? 

?f*rat ®tftff?? « , |*ift«r(CT *pr r?® 's^r stfa? jrf? 
'Sf'rfW? fe^F T>%5R 4?; WttWtftTRF f*Ri *ffefW 
f%*T ffa OTtOT? Rt®! %*R! RR %[ W. 

L. Heeley" ffft f^slfwRc?? f?-4 *tfW? *tffo*F f?W 
?^C\5^ I 

«& JPTOto 1$ *f%i 4??' 

tst?® spf??1 J(T? WftRI ?*f #(t%! 1 

4^ CjfcstWIT? 4R5f Jft? ^WR aRfrt 5 ® ?C®W CT, 

^•fc® $tet? %I Rl, 

?fot5C3F? W [ I t%fR <2fl$ ?t*R CT, 4t 3W|C« 

JTf?R STt^ *m R'Wforl RWRR 4'«? 

■stt*5t^SI ?*&R JfRiR? “free 'will” Ig 5 ^? 


i ^ ^ “aft ■« ?rtw 

a 

«%!? si^fw fk*tt«tw i^ftc® cell ^fkftc^ i 
stfwRtc^ srn jrt%*ra <4^ <stwrf?i *wiai orf^n 
stfa 'swW ct ! stf%^ sw*r ^sf, ^f®r^i^l<i 

’Sfottf® J0to f%, ®C?R ( Doyne ) *ffC^re afR 
^fk®[, f%ft f®I%l CW “I fully agree” I WWW 5 * 

*Rrft4st® wr ?rcfa sdfsfcsra >m « <*rm 
M fW* ^Ft wl •ft 5 * i tstre f%fs( w® Jfii 

Jffa ^fffir 5 ? *rtf 9 C5H OFt I ^^TTH 

Jf’Tfa $W<f C*fte I SRTC *Tlf% s l fe«R, 

t?<ft#T «Wf $Wa c^*f ^1wt<i fs*t, fairer^ f%ft «rfj}4 
^tfn %®h, <£R? l 5 * *tt® ^i «ff%t® fsft ?Ftf% 

5f1 ! ^flt’tt^flt 5 * 3^^ f®ft 
#rai ^c^i -4«tJf % sreft *#» 7fm% 

5 *f|F5 # ?fott m 5 *c 5 'rrt’ft*fTtt i^t*ra wf 
ORt??( ^*1 4ft I (Tftfo *14 •ffwfl Wfc®ra 

ck^si itfkfl, ^Rtc^?f 5nc«i qfk® #® i 4ft&®l ‘2fatc*ra 
Sftfwi Jpfft ^1 <5J3«I ^fkW— ?fl C^5(t3i 

^fks^ i ef<ft fft “sfs *$5^ Tt k®” ( kfesr 
^ c«t^ jffi 5 ®) jft^n ^ ^i c*i ffa m wf^ 
“^Sr '-S “CWfi” mc^I (*RTC HtfaftSU ^ 

^) 44H? cet?ri-|H-«ftft ’RM^t 

^ra-wi ^rfki e%i 'sitFR i c*wt^ ^*rtft 

c’tttf? c*rfkti 9 fksw ftft wfft 


I fVl m CT, fsfV 

=rifcs0 srfesfe. cwfetfi ^rtwr® ^*it- 

*rt«m i *tfE® »m 

<£R“ “Mookerji’s Magazine” •Tf 5 W *TtfW -S “Reis and 

Rayyet” HtW JfMfV? *13 ^fell sffV&l 

*it® WkifeR i 

shH ^firo 0v5 ff%t «? m *rtepi1 fe i eftra 
cTOi osrfflfjRfft ftVt^ f%ft ^f«t^ to sitfVreq \ 
ew mM etfVwt^ sf$ fe 'strop- 

's# c«rw <£? cw-cwts *iift<i Wi® t ^<rfroi 
c^1%i csfiiCT ^tfV® i <£f$w% mf®x 

s?fe §t®i ,#<n «rtfV® i *fft*f 

CTMfo fMtl <F®^f?! *fR '« ^| 5=1 ^1*11 &s - — 

rosfa ^tot® wt«i^ ■®tt2f<[ *it® ^fl® i *rafa 

^rtfaR <£& ^itro ® firo? cn, ^ff¥*r fVs®?*t— 

m TOT m 

<2ftTOf 'srffro, f%f% . #fTO to 5 ? TO fwT^TO 

STSRf® i2ff#1 1 ^FC?R l fkfcTO *t%l %!§3 Cm, ““This is 
not my Court, this is your Highnesses palace.” 

TOR ftR TOR1#t<I TO. *Plfa TO '?3<FfftW 

fVTOI ^IgR .CT J F#3 Sfft* 5pT Rtfk®^, f%l fepTO 
TO ^r®tf, |TO TO=t IV? TOfltTOTO TOTO ^ 
cm CT few (Rtfe (£l ?PR token (.f# ). TO— fTO CWC*\ 
^riro TOXl TO# ws\, fVi TOPTOx ^i TOtoWx 


I 


m 

fWmi! fkWiTI ?hi I feW ?l CTtfe 

'*'•'" nttWW W ^CffSR, ^Rt<[ ^B\-< W 5fl 5 f%l Jj^f^ 
a $ff5f ^t^sfel 3R1 JRCSf i 2 fM^I 1 <3 

3fiTtH ^TCltSR kW f%l Cffflif *M, <3WiTf<I s^T 
FffeC3 <?tt?:^ I 

^TTfo JTtfwra §?WFl TO 5 ^ Wfft W<Fffe ■>'& 
^faStO^ I <3Wffa ^Rt?f <£FF C^^F <fl<F ??1 

_ sife^ 5fW 4 *r ^tou* «frf«Brt%i, ct sprtt mt stwi 

* . •% m feW < 5RP(1% C«ffi \ C?®3to 

-fit km #nrl wi- ?fii s sg‘ srtfkti sWa, 

^str?F < 5 P$ few <^fk fiwi arcsrt^R ktf f¥? ^Rfa 
^ <tr— c*Rfl- t^t ^ ^ft ■ 'srttfPW iftw 
W^il cut? sraft sit%*ra ftVfe m\ Am ^fe- 

m ^ w? wn <rrw ^ m wi dWr fan, 

A f%ft ^f*Rtt%^— C*ft C5tfl (A \ wW ? w 

C5tflf W 5lt®T I CSRTl '3^5 C^FUl fft ? 
fWrWft?! ^ftftwttfj ^ “3^3^^ “CSlfiW 

* JfR/’ ^t $Rf? *iff&tW 1 

’Rwap jRfPrfJr kFsctr ^f<? 'm- 

W k% W* Wi§3 | lp= 'Pfkp (TR (Tit 
W #RP ^t%* ftw *pr WkkliTR I A$H- 

*■ <apst ^wtk kffa, ^riftsj&ttr 

PWPH f*W, ^ ’W5<f e l Pffa WP, ® 

kkw k^rfor ^ wra «rwi ktc^u k?k 


<t 




'JS'H 


afWffas, iTfotfft <7TC, <RW«t fctft?? ^tffora 

KtMW? ^f%*f ^l^'ftJRW 

^rcsrt*Tfsfit5, •smm wf? atff% *rfatfsFF- 

ssfa ^F«ti ®rhi wffcni ^5 *m i 

^tf3 ^ft? SRFlasiW fctfERJ 'Sfc^F &W -ORl %5I, 
#Ttre 3N? i$t?5 wi ?#?t? ®f?5, 'SThsc^t^ #tft<5 

w ^c*Tsr artffa s? i «tt'esrt?fBRi 'sWff? ^c-w trsire 
^wt«i '®rt 5 f ^fes ?? i f?5t?*tf$ 'sra^sj 

' 1> tt«fTtC5[^ 's «rNs?t^ st^tsS wt*if®C5 aft? *rh *t?t? 
(fl?? ?s^PFf^t? «rrfwi ?? .55 f%fs[^ *ffl- 


sps? ®ftfk^ i 



site®? *TC?fa ?3W3p C*fffe®I, srf%?f^ ?C*R 

— JfC’f® ^tfC?? CJRf? CTPK1 #fW 5f1 'STPfftf 

3 ^ <®» ®§f f»c<5sn &rtwra 'srfmtfg c? ffa §re- 
w? ofttefa qfal 4'*f c# %t i f%ft , sw«tft 


^§3 f?C®R, “You have said like yourself, but I have acted 
like myself. CT SfNt? Cm Jlt$?, % Cf^i^F ?13lf5CT?ft?? 

■ s -*J . . S, ml M . „„ 3, 

•rff ?1 ^l$t.4ki>3 r? ! „ 



v** 


<&& ?*spf 3P? fcftaw? #wt? $?s ^ % hi i 

^fWRTl «ft?fal753 CltftW stf^J 

i §fad«wi sics?? ?t cwi%- 

«rftic® «rt®si ?ffeaq i 3Ft? ai^&t ^rf®5t? stfa ^ 
*i®r i ?W6?«i ?t\ ?#wt? <??? *rt? 

§?t? Wfi? fe*R! WfE? 4 ! JfWt? <3 JR c®«rft CSSF!^ 


sn?w% ^<5jfti‘ ^tttre ^r f mm #®, fai 5 rri% 
Srfwft JRaptS Cft^« CTtWd ?®f<R ®rr ^SfRTTf sflfr'S 
9|srt5?i*i '$RR fsm«i ■sr*i sfl i <w =ft3R 

rr*r Rfks^tfe’R *rwu oth mm cstffi??* 

srsh^wit ^sfm\ k*i*t— c®Rnl *k ^65t<t e i «r 

tR5 , Rtft $ftfs “RRfRf^t siM ^ <$m hts” 

C^RRfaft siw sits , firfafare caw wt's ) i 

siCSfl RtfR^ <3® W\4 fafkN ^tc-?T<l RtaftR, 

&¥ "^Ruspsr #rai <tri fw*rtf?si rrh 

<3t3 ?r i stti -wR ^ f^5FSftf^5i-^i4 mm ct ^Ffwtis 
iwl rs%I%*r 'SRI ^ ;— 

“^> ■w'fft vmt ^rlta c«rr1 rR, 
r^tr fafana m ^st® <m i 
«*Ffl ^*i -«*prfi fwrttwr sref*i 

SRttS 'SWfl «Rft ! %R ^ ’Ft'S* I 

<?fc utol <mR flf*r *%& stri ^r, 

te&te® ^ft&R ‘ WR i 

*m sprawl, rri *r& rrrkr, 

RIR1 Wl *J5C‘I ww I” 

• && ^Rf©r m rr’sfi • s ^ e ra ^ *rR 'QWR #w, 

"SRIR R®R” ^Rt SfoR RSf fe I ^CTfjWfqrfo 

m\m 4-spf^ <2W r^—^sr f% t%fsf?, «rffl 'sr. 


, aft. Wt, “W’ I *itf Wftn 

f%ft W(, “5^ ^ 5(3” I f^l atCS f&Sta ’fa fr* 
«(< atfta fsft *B#t (2ft^?^to *Tfa W?!^ 

f*\m\ s— 

“ctalf^ra ^4 m aft 5 ?, 

aa ?c>5 mtt aaca ^1w i 
^f# f% a*a ^fa W ^ ^ 
a^j 5(1 af«ic® c*fc* nt#fs ^1 1” * 

«d datura ^sa aaada afMtaa aaa ^§ca 

vstai < 2 pFt*r *rftffc5 1 tta# 's aep; data's atw *if#$ m i 

1§tjf^«| % — “A lady in white, the longer she stands the 
shorter she grows.” ^§a — A burning white candle. 

<fc4i fosa ^laifspss i 
auMfe afaalwfn Wfs?1% ii” 

(^% a*4 'srtfsrsR 'S fa^a 'srWa a^faal ca? 'sa's-r^a 

afsrctta-s *$> *a?s- »w ar.a ) i ^sa— aft®! <sal a*# i 

vst^fa alawfa caa afaaa adm ag^aa aatf a^fas#! 
awl aaiaa s— 

“a^aa jj^sffCT caPR It#, 
aWr f# 3?aca afatarfa sfa i 
- •csfa, cata cat%M ^taca? fa^sj, 

5f¥« =?f5F® CTGa c^ca aa?a i 
C®af% a$a aft* ila^a, 
ostafai: 5 * ^fad^rl catewa aa i 


i 


’ 

^ ^s ^ i 

*1$ GTOt? ^ 

Wfc® %<t %1 «ftf5pl 1 
ff®W* *[#K 

^fm wrtffa tc? INm 

w>m ntm *t?r: <K w 
v ^ ~ ' ^ *Wfo i" 

*?f<f ^wf 3 ! ^ £& %$t9\ ^t*r i — 

u Sweet as the charming pipe in pleasant May, 

Rad ha's beloved Hari was wont to play. 

When at the notes enraptured with delight, 

Each rustic eyed the groves with stedfast sight 
So Michael's strains tuned with exquisite art, 

* Have filled with joy Bengala's feeling heart 
® The heroine maid and Tilott'ma sweet. 

Have sung their varied lays in metres meet, 

• Aqd martial notes from Meghnad's bugle grave 

Have roused with pride the hearts of all the brave. 

Sweet are thy songs with pathos filled of every kind, 

'#■ 

Fit to delight Bengala's poetic mind. 

^ The car still lingers by thy music groves. 

To hear more songs of thine it so much loves." 

fa?#®: “OFWU W 


*ttRR i Rtfit ^ f^R ^fwr=F ei, §isrf<pst9 

“Paradise Lost” * “C^RtW Wf* WtCTI*' TOW ^ «lfe 
■spfiral C^Tte Wf CT'sft Wordsworth ^ CTOf® 

(WfiTS -^m g* ^ Ifl, «qJR 

Jt?«tTt fm fisft cr » *f*R 

#prfo ct iftsRW?! “srfttffo ^r/’ ^W’ 

i2tff$ TOwfc ^f<ra1 'TOPRft <S#JR c^C^s? 

*tt«f CTO? Sift, *5*R f®fii #PR— stf^r 
'Sftfi'S y$, fm tfcfo cm\ hazy 'S sensuous 

#ifi hcr 5 i ?n fa ? St* c*wt* c# 'a c&fjwwa ^ 

'S orfa S®^t fa| ’ffattM \ fa«H” j?tw 

^MT<! "<2& f%*FT %^F ^fasl Wfi 'SWf* #H?R 

<7\, & #5 \ ( > > 


W,^Wi«Wi nflaRfafrfaii Tfin^st 
<2^ faffa *t*l *faftCFt fer Sff® ^ i T 
"*nrt TOU5 fire fl5 stc* ‘sttf?* *tt>5 ^pfaflu fa ^?tfa 
VC& *5H < 4 *Si wlw fit 5 — * * 

«rtfit ^fasrs <refe c*Wtfift fawfi^tfsi i f*mfe 
(fit s— <£|TO <2WtC$ 'SRfa fihSW <2Fg *15* srfw sffaft 
^5tc?ra *fc«L fawt W 5l?K^ 1 «|%l (Hwfite? R, 

«are fiw **, *tst*Era **<rl <sr fire ffa i 

*tt«t ’ft 5 ? 3t*i S%i*i t crel 5jt?t, 

*im «f|C<? 5ffc^ «l*fa fifatf <<W 



if® i 


•»* 

“safa -s *rfw 

V' '■ \.^ ' , . ' • . 

~"'' «fi^?[ ^C®' >S2 ^1 *tf®E® ^!f»t .^flc^R <£R\ 

*1%^ CT, 'sPTWsM si%r?t C®CSf Wfsrf^F 

5®<i C^fTt^ 5JJS ftsl ®M3 

f®f*F OTE3 f *m fa|t C*i% ‘Sift?! ^«Ttfs? #t< ft<! t 
sfttpt ; 5tt?1(:q ffffCS ^ OT (Tit ffattft <2ff* HtCT 
«fft W*H «FTft f^stf WR <5itR^ fttSEf, 

..•-fVl *R® <7^ OTHft 1 <smv\ ^\m ‘2Fp WTO fR fwi, 

* «!tfs!W^l” ! - 

<4Wl c*ffR, fa®, qfffa CTt’f tflt 

■pfETS 5fS 5)^1 c*H3(%*R, SflPlfesR “<4® C5CT «OT 

*i®ifa CTfti ^fa®t rh i” 'srftfa ®t*tr, ^tftfa c4t®l 

*tRfa jrot *f®c®t ^ftci i tft ^ dff 
/ srfstfa ?m 'st^m wcj 'srRgsi, ct‘5i®'S mfe®m rI 
spi 1 ^tfsfa’JOT 5E*F ^5 ^ ^5, *t®yft Util 

*tC® C-5f®T I FftCU ?Fft, (£1®® f®Ufa% C*tE1 fR 

(RSllfcft ®«tr ®nm ft®f$ ftj®t # *s 

®i ®fai *it®m feus ®w ##i faFRt setfifa 

ttfsfel faK*t ® *rffe®R If^T Wl 3E® *tfa® I ®C?tTsl ftl 
C«t® <n ®«t1 5l#ira srRC®t ^ I 4SR fl, Ifsrfa *1® 

# ®C«tT<T 5f5fE® f%^1 ISC® (Tin®, ®C<[ 1*Rt 4SR 
v «tft® iRt 13® Rt, «SR* ®E«tT5 SRE® IRlt ?tfaW3 ^ttra 
liJSR f®f[1 CTOf ClW« fs^JsRl, nW «ftC5 f^TOSRl ' ’fttH 
^t*f® (TT f%^1 .ft® ; f®l Jf®7? ^5fC® mi 


^ <;fqrai #ira <raR ? “c® 

« m *j^, ^sranWirfa .s^Hnra $&$ rat?®?! 
raft ^tl% ^5tfJ ^f® &*i i— 

"#fa sitff 4? ^i w, 

5(1 f^J NStftl ^5*(5( j^\, 

C? Rtf? 5rfsR Wjl &?ft 

W? ! 

R^-RTpSKR <|f| c^Rt®, 

4??t4 ?t? fa? ?i3 5 '^ 
fttStra (Trfa fa? ’ft? 

V£5Z*\ \ 

«??f5( <t <2ft(5f f*!¥. 4?5( fa? 5 ! Prater 4?t 

45(5? r f® f%^i farat^j 4?? 'at? ’fra c? cm ra crjr 
rara ?t^i fara ?ra fara ?tra c? rail ©?* 

rara? fa?3 m rail i ^c«tra 4 ® ?s R??t? 

s ?i7aT<i foetal ... ^1 ^ ^i — cupa^i 4?fa 1 
???R? 4?? 4R- 4<f? 4R3JRI ?? | 55^T3F5 f£S? 

ra rIpur ifa oralt? 4t? dra? ?fa c? 

?fa cs*r Rra, RJtfttra ’tra m ?ra, fafw 

^sfare ?i f% rat fc® ^ 5(1 1 iw^ fa?Ttfa #K , gtg 

?R1 C^fC^F'S f.5lf, vgR 3[?T \g CTs^fJf R3f ?f%3 jpj?g ^£%<I 

rara ?$ t 4?fa rts f 

( Wtt^l i»T5 ^>®®> v-s ^s \ ) 


tcs “m sttel, ^ 

5RTl-f%^R *j3ttc®T m 

1 

#J5tf Wf’ft 'alfiftl spt?, 

% fft«ttft m Pirate, 

*Tf%3 ^CWI Fift-W- 

,'v- ■$' 

*s wrc^rrc^p i” 

<[Mt *Tft Wfft ^5R (ft “c^SR*f” 

'wmi ^rtFftr f^wi ^IfFftr 's 

JJJ^T^T 3$® W?T5^ ?fwi #ffff|ftH ft, Ws% 

*13+^1% 'SStf? Sft'Fst 3fki f?ftt£^ I 

“fSiftWi” ^tfttT ^-fiR’Sr® Wsf Wft 

faiftTft TOfT sjfRW ^Spfft *F%tt5, f%l siSj^tR '®t3ft^ ■ 
'STfW ,*1OT ftft'Bf^fl #fFl 3fcS?I *ff<M feftfq I srftr^®! 
?— 

5ft, W5 ®5tari ^ ftPsiftf 
ftiftfff 'S ft$1 *Nift ? '3t3tTft lift, 
v5lf^ EOT, *ftift, j 
C¥3 STt j '5’Sf 3^3 WI j— 

'Sift 'SKfftft «Ttf*t '5tf33l 'SC^ift l” 

“Cft 5 ^ (21751 JR33 ^3ftt% 

Tftf£ %J C«f W®t? E3f% I 


spR* 50^3 ii” 

( <3 <2f£®1 GWtH TO 5 ! W*f, <3Ftt W 5 ! TsR, ofof 
RtTfaf^® C'R’tC^ 55 ^G® Otfe %® 5fl &U5 3<ct3-M® 
of^ ^S[G*tt ^ffol C#?R | ) 

5fe*rc®ra f %w-i?Hf!” w oil 

ifaRSH, “tfOC^Hft” Ol ‘%<®”^ 0^—“%0$C^PI#t” C*R 
“5lt |X^1 C«TC^ 1” f G®fl COfcOtO TO, 40^ H]f% 

“Bit $0fl” 01 -“$0*1 cm” sfl 5f»rt, “tft $C*1 C*1C1” 

of®ral otc*F i (•>) 

c?«ift iitfftcsytw oftfsj *y^t® fo'srfo 

OfiwM fe ^®Tit, fa® Cllf % 1 SfsOtff, 

(>) 40RTOI ^ WPt Offfife^R I 

c*mt«f oi otfost? %[ i ■wfo fopw *mn <§ $% 
-Sl^fRR Ifflftfe^, 41? 401 *tfT3 *lWl ift® Gif 01. It Ml , 
3^c»t 'srffif COPll fwf 1TNT1 Mlli fwiflill 
®H1 onto onri^iti c*r i *rtfi ^ ci m i*oi #111 
ftitfl; fii r® is 4 ^ uf^ ’tfifi 11111 ^ 1 — 41 ^ 1 ^' 
^ 0 flflltl TO1 iflClt 11, Itltl til® Wt f% 
osfsraT ci i<r itfoitcsi ®tii 110® itn ititi 
flPR Htfelt® ^ . 1 ” 

( IfBtOT alfs 5 f^lll S§fF$T 
i?Kcii -, ^fiflifiirfl- 
<2f%® “ 5 Jlt®l <2R5f” 88-S« ^1) 




<2t?f % ftW 

,?R *R f*MJ wtfws #ff5C5, <*Wf *TO ?t#h^TR #K 
«£PR st%HlW RW <2faN R^fesR, gMC® *tf%$ 
R'Q# Wf® #C5R ! $frfa R*CT C¥<5 C^R« 

^ret&stjff Rtw ^ R^tonf tatwra -^sfi 

3t#fat»lt5R “RW CT *TC# ffcl ffSftTl, 

c^k rc^s f® «rtc^F r 'Sr#? <«R«RtfR ¥f)f« 

#5 i 3Ri#& wfafr <2tf%gvra c*tk srtw 
%» wfa #gc®R i ^ fwsrctfg «t<t cmR *fe<eR 
tfm\, #f?t<! fir# rr^t ^‘ p ttf% 3 T *13 «rtf# 1 
fi# rri %t c<r ^ *ttfe *#¥ ’spitfire Ri 

OTR I *135 #fl 3W *tf^5 &tfip5 #CT it, RtR, 

Sftsj, C#flR RtRtI <2p?f% 'SiC^F ^F«t1 f%®W, 

^fic^ i ^ c*p? #r®, % *mk rr rfri c«tt*rei #ggi 
r «rKw, f%fir rr=# tfiiFH ^?1 ^Wg pfRi 

*f?rRtg # crcrr <$t <2fWg c^?rl ^firal Fsft ^i^rt 
^« ri «ttff? Rffirc^r, 5*WI #c$ # ^**t1 EtRtfi? 

sit<g i ^rrIr r|r 'swr 4<rr RfRt® cRtt^R 
ftfl fwfciR <5 rfg ®rcrt. RtR TltfiR 

fell cwsfl Rttre *tfc?r,.. ^rr to Rf%Rt\ Rtfiral #im 
Rtfir ^<rw fi$t crrIr ’fcg <4W( 15 r? -’tfa^ ^r 
RCRCR, #tetl'RW 3 i ’Rt’lfR CfS^tW ^ 5 pw ^Rl ’Til 
wrfR w fe®re Rfiral, Rf%RtRR ^ & ^teretfit 
fwf^Rrt RCRfififtRitR n&sm 1 Rft Rrettsi rr i RtR wtpra 


fsfl ^ itft orf^Rrt 3t#rc*it5R Sira « <2f«R 

Sttfst f^R <2tt«l f^ffa *TtfR ; '' 

fsif^f i f%fR <swr r«£K RtRR *ffs^F ' 

»tti?f5 csrFsi 's w*r few, <£i<r RiK *trt$RfRi 

if&sr? Rftonrfa 's its ^Ft fwffe^R i f%fti c#rai 
5rtn wtR 's sjf^ti ^rc8R ct itfW 1w^ 

wtR ^tc5 1 wrafR ^firai Rf%*m; sIcrr 
CT, ffltf *tf9<5 ^5Rtf%re <!t#fttRtSIR<i Irr^ #wi 
(^Ff^TtfeRR CT fxsft §pR “'$3<F5't e T RR3 ^ 

fRR^ $$vs RtfRsftfRi Rf%^ fifi c^s^rc^ rrs 
RT t*tR <^$1 #rr, ^s 5 ifs^s ni7^r3 csftsi ■s tpt 
<2tt3 S&tfeRR I 

■ St#K*lt5R ^ SR WfSfft #1*1 SftfRFSR I 

Tt%RtWN RtSRtfe i®t«^R ^CT, iitifttRtljR ^ 
attWF i$ ftR iw rcrr, “w r??r ^fa?ri if%<iR I” ^ 
ws# <2Wt ’Ffw! r%rr, “Rssj RtsRi ns’ 5f«Rt 
R«R R^fwl ilfc I” 3l#fRJRtSR #RttR* «<RR1 

R*f%RR Ri, C^<R *#1C®IR “^tR fR*S3 R°<1R ifk^R |” J 

4f&? JR? art’m r%rr, “a rw r 

RftRR CTSRtf* RftR, Rtf WR C-2R5R RH&fff 
*ffNl f^t| ®?W S$ R3tC?3 |jg R^rl RsfiftRxaR RftRR I 
$t?ra ifVro fara itsi?— Rfe #r®, fef #r, ^ 

Rtfl^T, Rftifwi 'S spR I ?Ft%R«| RpffR- 

ifolft « Rt'sraft ^tit^fTrt *fc R'sRR ^ *ft^'j 


tW *tfw Mi 

^ m wm *rcw *ft* w 5 ® 

'fsfa ff% *TR Htt, <7FRt <R ^ * ! ^ ?1 

5tsc*ra rfwi ^ ^ ^ m orott 

^tfrif- *twr$ f^>m"« «w C ^ R 

rttt* tr^ftt t « R<fe *fefr W ^ 

CVff^TSl, ( “Friend of India” 5 i” ? tt*f^ ^ 

f^r ) fifas *ftnfo**n ^4, fM* ^ * ^" 45f - 
&$rfa & siftfe *tfW* ^R ^ 

*ttfm *K?W* f*w ^ ^ <ri 

^ =5ff<( Sf® *lfSRH Hi I fWR ^|f% ^fsC® 

^ f%fH ftaWSiCT VStfrtl* ^5»FU 
fwR'tK H°?#wra Rfsfaf^ ^*Ri * f ^®'® 

itwfa im* wr toppp tsw* > ’w® f ^ ra f5f% ^ 
*RRRf ^*t3Rf*P*t 's #^>RR§ 

^ftppU “*fW®R” •f^rnl*’ ' s ^ ' w * pra ^ fcft 

„ w t% fr* m *’ <<# ^? 

# » IW rt-*^5 C^ ^Rfr* *Tfe I ** ^ 

^5 *|ftC®H- f5CT« *W ^ 3t ^ a f ^ 1 

^5 ^CWtl «W* <4* W# ^ Tlft 
«fet3 HR HtH^rW I ®rR#WP .’WW ^ 

^ *t* #WI^H I *1$^ hW tWH. « Jrt % 

^, m wm #!*I cmm ^ 

<?ra m * ^ ’iW * w1 1 


^ csft^ ’tfstl ! c*R *f?r 

'S CRt^RtOR 3JCSf! #Rt?, OT C^3*l1 'S i$W5*rft sitsfT 

$ 

CTl^Tl I (?) 

R%5 ?rftstf% ftrSR “^s?!Ff?rs”RflR ?TR 

'QWfaC^ ftft%®RI f%ft ^gtfsCSR— ^Hfa ^rtsrf?f 

ftw f%! 'SJffJT ’SJRRR 5T3JT *ffa 

El i ct? ^ ’sr.f^sif®^ «$SE*ttfE Eft '■‘sw^rt^ si Jtf^lcii 

<w1 ¥%tr.fE i 

/ «fe *r«R Eft -^wft E'fE^f'sft 'srtfJral stWfdhi 


m ^iriflcsR, EWf% wffiE, a fa 

4<i? c«tteisrf^ flfl #ftft cEEEftEi EfarM fsw few 
fEEftS— f%fa Efff tft-ft Ef ffart fasted W, Eft 4*1- 
r.^5 3Rpfec^ EWfti W, ^ftl 5^E 51 'S, =?R*ft 
5^F5 Eftl I Eft 'QWEft E^ES EfiftEfffaft Efas 


(i) sjjrRjfa EEfaftCEE EFEl ^Wl E’Efti fafCTft'iSf^ 

A few thoughts on Education Eft* <5ft 5^Ts TOW W§ faft 
^fas 5^®I I 

"The student, instead of wasting his time and energy in {earning by rote 
pages of commentary and grammatical notes on Kalidasa, will do better if 
he were to commit to memory the immortal verses of the poet. And he 
should try to understand their meaning and find out with his own eyes their 
beauty instead of merely following the word of others. Those verses are an 
inexhaustible mine of beauty, and no honest searcher will come back disappo* 
inted. I may be permitted here to refer to a small incident which occurred 
in my own knowledge. 

I was reading with a friend that portion of the second canto of the 
"'Raghuvansa" where the poet speaking of the sacred cow returning to the 
hermitage with the king behind and the queen before her, compares her to 
the evening between day and night. With reference to this passage— 



sif^rlarfe fefe 

-■T W3F® ^fefe ! <Tfa#5?l <fe *t1^T| fefa ^fesfefK ^fefl 
■fen 5fei m fefsnri *rfrft « ft^ti 

Bfefe ntfeW, ^fe{ fefa 'QWfeni <2ffe 
JTfw fen tw #fe?t sit*! c*ffeferl fenn i <fe*if% #f^F 
wwi ^csr, cn mt% fefe ®ife 
^ ntci fefe ^st ^ <$$ ^tnwti fen few em 
fei sitn^fetfe fen fefefe c^rwt ^ttp® 

fefe <4W^ i 

,1 ’ ■ 1 . 

^•s*— <&<» nfcn oWtn cnrt 

tnrtfe ntfe'sra ^Rratfe^rc i <f fefs fe®i 

* 5 $fv\ Wfa ntfet^R 

ntfe^^feniTi i 

ni fesRife m 

^ * fepspri w^tc® 5 ? wi i 

9 

My friend remarked "We have heard a good deaf about the beauty Of 
Kalidasa's similes; but where is there any beauty in the present instance? 
The poet might as well have said that the sacred cow between the king and 
$ the queen ^appeared like Sunday between Saturday and Monday or like any 
intermediate thing between the two things before and after it/' I asked my 
friend to pause for one moment and mark what the point of time was when 
the cow returned to the hermitage. The cow described as of a bright^brown 
colour/ was returning to the hermitage just at evening, with the valiant king 
coming behind and the gentle queen approaching to welcome her; and the 
port's imagination naturally saw a counterpart of the interview between the 
king and the queen with the sacred cow between them, inp the opportune 
y conjunction of the moment between the bright departing day and the soft 
approaching night with the dusky evening twilight intervening. This remark 
quite satisfied my friend who expressed sincere regret for his irreverent 
banter/' . \J- \ ^ :■;/ - ' 

< A few thoughts on Education p, p 219^20, > 


CTft Rifats! Wt4^ I T 3JsifiR *fc* 

IPtfelfl ^FfepFtfflte ^spfks 5 5TfPR 1 ’SftpRt? 

^ftr 1%f=T >it<i wrftre ^r— ; ® rbifR« sgff ; 

■«rt^1 #f «q^rtw «nf% '5* ?tWfc^ *rft*t ct? ^ ^i- 
1r®wi 'stt^rsfl^l i ^t^Fldhs |>s^ 

f^FfsPlf^ Jrfl f*ft*F (Peacock) Sftf^tftFF 

“modest” ^m\ <2M^ t #fft? 

fesfal n? modest ?^R ^ C«tFF, ^*R f%far 

^33 fwtfwR ct f^K¥<i wti Jfftft, srfi’H t%nii:^<) IrV? 
CWT modesty «rt*ft1 5%US ffesl &S, *imtt 

^tC? ^fC^T?( 3tf3l Rt*R1 3^5 Itf%1 

'sd i ^wW ■ t fersi ‘SMt? 

fatfa fe i <j§><Ffa ^ 4*Tft ( Allan ) <4W1 

efftf ^f3R ^ET(ri> fe*R I 43* fsfti 

’« ftWM«t ^ffasra ^R fe®H I <StfM <4®Tft . f¥TOl 
' p rf%>© &m&{ CT%1 ?1<FFHM ttet$F 

*tmfa ^Ffircspr i ^stre «Fsre • fws 5 #rl 3t«H 

“I don't think I should like to be associated with" you in " 
any case after this” ( ^ C'SWl *m C^FtRS JPF^qt? 

«rin Rbltii c?lf5) I ^WfaM ^§3 C*R, 

“I don’t know who would be the greater loser thereby” 

( *pf% ^i f %t% ) i 

oitm ^rfr^r ^ wffpra <sf«Pi ^ 

SF^ 5 ! RsR I- 33[-3 'S fc«S|S| *tf*f ^ ^ fs*M 


#t<R I ^ 

^ ^CTI ^ptft*»ttT.fe TOHin. 3T^t ?t*R, ct ^ 

*^ri tin wt #®— 5 *fci sfcm **k* <2twflf 
^5 c **tfe • ftfalt I #?WOT3 ^ 

jftfOT WWWFfo *5tt* <3 ^ 'S CR 9 #^* 

faq*, <5fc1 fort 'SWl' **l ^ 5 ^ 

^ ^ fm '**tfm m* ^ ^ 

^yt^ttsdft ^ I <iP^“t^" <i Pl foil ^'' S ^ 

?fe^tC5 'S’Ffaf® * f®-^ ^ 1 

^tro Wc^ ^mt R«tPW ^tft in\twH ^ 

eifo&i 3M$*” 

t 

*nt fo*c*r *fo>irotc«* *m ti, ^ 
vtti &mn WI w< <*, **«?* 

tnfefeft* <*to itpnw w ^ ^ ^ 
^4 saitre, 3i?wt*iwft #ralftm £IIt is like 

the Greek letter PSI” « ^ *W-W ** ^ «** 

* ^R am >mw fifo* tin* W ^ ^ m 
. % w <a *ww* ft* ^ &* fan* 

<$g»t 3CT *fc«t, ^5^*1 Sfl <?fc c«ff T^* 1 *&( 

^ S$*T> ^ ^ 

<4^ Sffofft fo^ I (H. Hankey) 

uw-itw <** **** ^ 1 


'SfaDCS #Sf1sf fasftsff S??ltfTOR I % 

^ far i ‘TOfTOi *TOr ^fro ^fro 

WR *Tfes& TOftTOC 4 ! inspection | 

C^^TOs? faTO W®T $rtfTO> IfFlTO I TOtTO *#5 <*? 
TORtcto ^jrTO cro^ffiTO fai 1 

3rf%5 ’BiPtl toto ¥%i, tocto 5^15 5^1 ^rr- 
fWI ?Rf¥ W ^ (Juror) f?W &5* 

^?^5r[ \g (2ff^®[ ^rfe^fe^R, <£PR 3TO C? 9 i1 C^ 

CT^S 5 CTOFSfTfa, C^lii^TO?! «rafSpr SFSTOjfat CWl Ipf 
^fwi s TO s , TO <2t%^n w«fe TO*f ^?rafTOt<? 
fro Ft%i sjw TOTO to i ctoTOto ^ tor, 
fTOR faWlff #Tl TOR TOfTO ^Q’tr® TOt® TO?R, 
^ TO TO $ TOTO 3=tf%TO TOTfTO TO$ TOiR, 
SfSj <®*Rt TOTO WF CTOTOtTO* TOTO ^CiR I CTOTO'iTO 
sitfJTl OTfa[t TO 'SiPfM =fSl 2R 411 TOnTO WfTO 
TOR ^ ^ ctotoito fat^ fart ^t.tsi to icm i f%i 
3 # TO) 1 ® TOs? ^fTOTO, cTORr TOr® fa?«f 
TO?R I fa|f^ TO ^ft^TO TOTO‘!<i TO ~T5itfag=| I ' 
TO WR 3#TO. 'S TO® 

ci |f5i ^ ^ croTORre <£&$ TOR Hi TOr, fTO 
ffefrl SfiR *P#fft® ^TtfaCHH HI I TO% TOf&I TO 

TOritTOR TOTOR TOTOTOStr CTOTOlR? cTOt$<rfTO¥ 
TOfart fwtfar i 

TO 'QWR TOTO <3^ TOTO <$1*1 £ff 4 i ^-C<R Jfff t£^» 


*rt | W.^ ^Sfl Hamlet Ftfewi ^ W[ 

“Neither a borrower, nor a lender be ; For loan oft loses 
both itself and friend, And borrowing dulls the edge of 
husbandry.” CTfaCT '^fS'Q ‘SfWsF 

*rf<[ wrf 3 ! *tf¥ *pn '« 

Fp <f ^W<! f%f?t <5t3t? *FI CSffi 1 

\fwWw?! ^ ^tfwra ^ it% sterbt felWi- ‘Stwfsrc 

*NW3l srffjpp 1%F few ^efh ^S 5 Wf<( 

WW fl *h» few fe« <2^5 f|t*R I ?WW < 2 ffe«fe 

CTGrfetfir ^ppr (Fox) 'sitftfl 'sps ^55 ^ft?ra ^jl 

*ti%1 *r«tn Fti m ^<rfa ■*rfk*rc 

^f®nFRC*l Wf Ffa m 53Ffff s^, 

“They are the very things 

il 

that dissuade me” ( <4^ *W[ Wl 4 ! T*t'3S^ 'Sltfst ) I 

ijWffltfRt FtfsR sTOCTfesi ft^fe CT OTfa 

’ ^ few cWf * 1 %^, vsftt ^ ^fiii l 

>1# fwl fewt<t C^fff® ^1 WtW 

*f$s*rWs $Rt*w ^ «rwc<i ^ s— 

* ®r1 i 1 

f%<? '« tfSRl <TW (WWft ?f^iW ?SRW 
03Fh5, <ifo W^, t£F5 C3Fb? ; <3^5 -^psf, 


ipra w*t wnr c'l^rer- 

cst% Irat*f ^ra%ra? srifN W'Sii, srfTJHfats 

'sft^traras ^r*rtfr nn ^rafert m i w^tcfci s®«rft»ft, 
fwf% ‘sTrft ^#1 vitra? flfel, 'srfatonr ^srfsRi to”- 
?H, sttvK&fa, t^ v raf®ra ffwl Jtra ^firal, raw ?<i 

^ <*wra3 <3t3f'2ffl*r ®it® ^fc^r i 


ffa W&v 3CTflNf«ITfa SRt*tKRl 3tf^0r% ^t%<5 
3^0® 'S ^Tfira^BWl 3t#0® t?!'! ’Its fe® 
^m\ % i srhfOT% ®?s ^ wrft 

jftrara «r«W% Tf^«ftra « ^Tlft® ^c<r i 

< f^gf^t’P^ e F®1 ^*lk ^tf’ffaTfl, 45f-4, ft-43T, 

'Jftfa ^ ^c^sra <3l^ra? CTf6t?ti ^ wew, 

fast itfW «gW( fpitfj’ #ft<53 Wl*^ TO5T I 

^sfaw® TOFff? ( Translator to the 

Govt, of Bengal ) ^TtflP’R I ^ - '3<p- 

wtraa srfforfte <5r|w*t fi®i ra 3ra #ra1 *rtra 'A¥*f® 

<310*3 srsr fara*! #/® ^frofTO f?-fac® 

?^ra i , ®Fm ^fi f%ft ^fror®ts 3tfn^ra to 

totto? to*?, a w stt^r ?tfrarfd> s<fN% 

3#T® %33 f%3l f wt'® C<f3 CT 

crfta 3W,^i f%i sitPrai f*w fr»ic*ra 

<¥#l ( W. S. Atkinson ) 3JW* 

f%ft 3c«3, a ^^wipa unf^nrt f*w f^tr?ra 
^fes Wl*l1% 3Rrty 3f3 ffeaFtd? <3t%1 <3fw CSfSffitrasI 




vs 

f^R fWtH CE§1, fsrfsR, 

-' ' c£Rt f%ft ^Tfnt^ CTfSTS 3JC«^ <2f2f?[ fqre 

**ftfk<R ift I 

^fra, wRs arcis ^ ^*n 
*\% Rfa '■QWfR £ff%®l ^TsR, Cf WTS ft^rftsr $tfs[ Rl 
Rf#t fafjRSR Rl I ^<R«2pf CT RNRRlfefas srtfw tfWFs 
few srtr^t ^ %, ot| Rtfef fera #qt<r 
( _ WOT, RtR 4<p- ^fw<p$ R^fl RfW*. (TRtfR 

\sW fw® Rfsre tor i tor^r RlWftf? Wr? felu ^1 
Wrot, W ^fro Wwl fRW tor i 

wm $ (2t^t'Q <rfbt Rte m wr ^ti ¥f?i« ^f%TO 
• TO5R?T® *? I ^ WWR'-W^r^ Rll^PF RfR WftPra JCT9I 
fe*R t Rtifei m fwfertes ^ Rostra, RTHt? warfare 
#r, $■& few rrfi r^h 

v. wto;?? ftfe-feti ctori ritr W% Rftrsrl ^ ^frora 
ct Wfa rspweri Wsi Rfr wtra ’sratufe 

RW3 Rffe 1 ® Rttf i 

’ iM.’!|fi Rf%R5$ RtfflRTff TOR^Rst R5F5R OS’ijfe 
RTtfe|fe I <sfe RttR^ “RWHR” <2W*t RtR® Rt I ^lfS= 
R?[TO W! TOR’iCR Wf®# WTOR | 

1%fir wHro m "<ffftc«wr '€ “^ft’Ri” %w <2Rw 
V.' f*lfW1, W^lR ^<fH Rtf^W-Rt^tR *fMR RWF TOR I fPfR 
<!tl<! WtRtW R% WRlWRt? KTjf’tWftS i£& WRTOR’Jpf 
CWfe sfftfe^fe I f%fR RtTW srtCRt Wf? R3RR? 


V* ' ’ff'® ( 

I gPRiU ’StStRlijt $%U5 <g<F CWbSt ^Tf^fi t%f*T 

3Rt*fa ; <JptC$ ’ttFR, t^Rl Sfctt* C^tW <1? 

^t<ts i 1%f5r irc«fT scti ^rfiffar® #1^1 ^fk®^ i 

«rtfe- ^fr<i<i OTtf ^ rafter 

^f^ng f?Rl ®t?ft® “Trespass” ^ CTf^sfi 1 

®t?MW & ^tf*FFfre TO*, “t^ ^fiPSl* I 

’Tt^T fe® 'STtfkttf?! 5 ! > *rf s T ^ fsfSsf^T'T?! ‘ p f?f <Pt* 

‘c^Prfit **tl f®p®w ^rt ^ ’tfro*, 

C5, CTMtgfk I %j 

“Bengal Peasant Life”-'^1 m Of ■& 

Jj5[^ ( Wo—' T5 ) ^CTOf ^lt#f 

fem I Grant Hall Club *TSt? Mi 

•Q tgfsfflf f?CT* I k%3T5® ^TsMfS ifl[3\ 

<5^Ft®ffa falW fktR ?i®H% fe*H i 

<£? J T5t5 Indian Civilisation” ^RF, '-SWi’ 5 ! “Abused India •" ‘ 

vindicated” mM, ^ *f%^ “Polygamy” mM, sp*PR 

*|%tfe*R 1 #lfht <2fTO? WfPt fofaHtfeeR, 

• y G. 

“If the tailor be the high priest of the regeneration ceremony 
of India, far be such regeneration from me and my country- 
men.” ^<stfiFP§ ^ iff# <2fot* 

?*, 'SCT ^PR ) 1 5^11 

cm, ’flu 'swft efcyft ^rff *i«t*rf% y 

3*1 wtl M\ ct, #ira mw\ CH «F! 


i 


V 1 ) 

-' *’ ^ ^55U m 

*p»M% ^fsraft ‘snstt ^ wt 

fV f tftit ^ ^Fifetf) iFlw 'srfrt w ^1 ^fi 
*rtt I ’fCl ^Tpsifortfl ¥C«TCSf <?#[ ^ i 

?flOT ^tapFtei <rfa fta^i "f%sr <rNt§?t vsPNsira 
*FfCfrHsCT STW 5f|Cf ^tfar®^ i 

. >-. stm wi ‘srffa® i fwW^ ^t*ti wi ^ffstrai (2m 
<2T<W atffa '&H % ^1— f®fa “He is only a Primer- 

maker” ( tfapP^ C?C®IOT^ <(s <® 5 m ) | 

^Ft%*rT*r « arftwwffl sst'srMn 

m wrtipra $r#i ■'jaratu ^re-fat* f¥%ii ^ 
'SRprto- ^fea[ | ^ ^|CTf»t *Rl 

aw 'spt^ ^$1 ^fS*r i m ^tr ^rffi ^r%i 

" ^faps-® ^*ftcf<r m ?fjtfi «ttf%re 

<3 s^tW f?*T 'SltCSit^ #lfff^T I 3#5 

fsjSff’Tl f%ft #]t5R— tfif f% cfetc*f 5Tfl 51a -<S’ 

^Wfc?[ «ttf^ *lfa %K5^*I ^ ?f$ fe C«tW 

# ‘SpFt'Q <P^ ^fs^rl ^tf® 5ta( & ST^Ptrfj <!R I ^Fftf- 
% CT, (2f^h8 ^'S ftsf- 

fwffeic^ w ^t-®^ $T5f?r f§c*f %tk?f i >3tt Ststn farcer 
x ^p^'Mc?e; iftrwr 5rttPf% «rtm $tefc* CTt«t5iT-'5ifei^% 
•■2pm (TfMftar 'srffafi ^tf^® I sb-i* CftsW 

f%fa( f&S ^Wl<t ^^305 <5TW ^fk^R I 


s5^rf% <7PR C« (E. Grey) 

<4<pitft tffWWat fetfe 5 ^ I f^ 3 

Jpt5 .'SW ^tcsf *tpR[|fpt I 

[^%( wt*wm ^tw ^ sr^fa* m#f*r 

^1 SS^. C?«ttt^I 'SlfWft >2tt^ ^tt I C 3 !^ 5 
^ct‘if%<i ^5 ^c®i> ^ 

wt^rl t wwei CT^f®! ^■‘tlff® 1 3 

afcrmfl Q R 1 

"JTfi^l" ^5f?W >«*« I 


■(•.*;> 


- r . <Ki 

..'« sifsrfa 3% 

7 &tfn s ® *rf3 ''SWT wHNTff stsftora *rf^s c-r^i 
f?t?fff*rfr i 3#rft f*W-f^srt^-^R5 ct 'sfe^TO 
sret^iT ^«ri wr, ^R-sTfstfaFfa m (2f^f*t 

^farsfs i fsft — ct; srrsf-^Ff^ TRt^ ^Tft?ra 

~. CIt*Ts[| C?fa OT, f¥l '5t5l ^ I Xfo TO 

?M-sri<rs c?fa fwt *itf% i ?N. c^c®T3 mi% wra 

*!£<?; sri, ff<r ^ ^«ri ktoi, fsft wfrotre 
f*pSFl fes *TteR 5fl I (MIW.^ ^ ^fkl twl, %Ft3 
7f5ff% ; ®rfc5j f%f»T <4<F private tutor 3tf*t3l fwl SJFT ^Ff3t*R, 

^M?r to»i TOst #n i '=rtf*nrl 

x^-x^rfw, c*rfTO?f to ^r5fa, ^3 c*MM?f3 *2tf% 

^ 'srfu to «rftr ?tl i $r%I 'S «2tt5^ ^3 cTOXsts 

3 

•5t1% »pBf?t <rfm sri j 'srRt3 «ft# 3t%l 

■ Sfalt CIC^f-OTI ®it*R *tt®R «ffC^R I 4*R f%, 

«its3fa ’fro wi%5 ^frrai 

spot «a| C3, *rfft<i1. ci^3 ^31 srt slifwi'®, c®rt3 ^fwl 

*R ^ <ttS3l^9l m 5 *ftlf ‘Wjj) *t%l «tlfwi <lt% 
SIFT -^FR, ^ftSf m&*W I CWJpi<i SRFJ3I 

X *ifwfs[ ^<fl V 'sif^FW Wt% %*3 ws I 

f¥l ^t^T^TC^T Xsrwl ffo ^t3 f¥ftF© ctf*R[tf§ I 
^IstfWa RW-sfl C^FR e ^W ^FS srtfs^l (%ze I 


“ft® I 


’tfk® fTO CTtC? l&m, $fcfcl1 #K®*, 'C5tM 5R 

*> r> 

on, 15 c%us ^ i’ '*rtes «rtbs #rc®^ c m& 

®1 art ’tB'fa iSKt^t ^ 5 W <?R ?” ^FFt^FFll 
<rK-srti *ttTO f¥s, *rc ,5 5rt^' csr ?rft® 3^»r? 1 
<jc^ tM ^f%c^ ct, ftranr ®fTOR, 

<srf^ <ra 5 fa% csc#iRW < 4 i*wsl^ fcsstfir ^fc® %<[, 

5 it?ft® cwwa *rct^ sjrftftflf 'st»RiCT[i ! ®rfsr?t*! f*f®mt®i 
^fas> .<srf«R[ fwi cft®if^ra srHI *trtfi 

fw$t^ 1 ] 

^ 'm 's f*t£S 3 w ®f^ 's ct;^ wt %i 1 
^tJBRre <2tf% ^ ^ ^nt ctot \g<p| <si c^Nfa ? 

-pTSRF 'S C^P! 15^ #! 

nw *ER, <2tf® tt^ltfst ^T TOft ^ I 

Education stfCT fa ? stftp® TOffsfTO, TOF fwt*t ®Tt« 

^ 1 — *rfcfa tfcl alt, ®tFf!R ®t?l CTSlft C <1 fw-tl 

few#, $tFt<rt «w oteira al 1 <sn 

TO Cowell TOP! *!®t^C®a I S1WT mi ’fSf^C® 

1%fir ifi'® ®®ra ?fe®a[ a, $tet? *ift® 1 

Wi f5Rir |— ■ *m sicto! 'srtftfl TOi 3%tc5, 

®^s' $t?fa w *t 1 <sffa $ITO fa?$i fam Ff#i 

*ITO sFtR <ttf¥®, CTffR ^srfarai ^fattl iflfSrspr, TOs 
5 t#l ® *Ufc^, TOfete Ftc® TOr ! toto ot ^ 

TOW TOfl <3®fe® ?&TO m Sltft *l$ 5 d ?tf%<!; fafa 

fwi *TfC^® ft*!# ‘fy*P ’TfrttSSR I ^rRjf I 


itf*m i hothi cnfffOT 

- T 3tCT^ Hit t f%fn iftrec^H i *!ci kr h% 

XriTi RiPral $rth h^ci tl?tt®, ®*r f^f% ^ Hlf?st 
tfs?® ^flFSH— 41^ 'Hmi *Ffk® lf®|ff5H-l ^5t® ^«t1 
ifniti f <i^s % Hi i 4HH ws Rftprftr Htt, ^ti 
C®HH w& f*ftj® Hit I '®#^, fftffiff® ’tfftpft Tffi HWfl, 
^ f%5T Rtl CH% f%gt ft%® 5ft Hi I 

. 'Hftf-TOl CW-WM HOT TOftI H®t ^®tl OTtl 1ft I 
^ 5$Hftftft;<l “H^H-f*W’ #*JtfH <tl$T Mffi® 

#15?®, HWT flat <5^ *tf®ft fttr^F ? H?1H #1C® CTHH 
Cl ttWl-?HH, ^5ft1 ® HC^ 5 R^ici, fl^tCl, HOT-lt^ft HI 
fllClt HOT® f®fl WsWtl I 4t ClRftf-TfH 8 a fnfHCTj («<-?) 

f h h?chot h^i s-tc®^, ®t?t? t f% ?h ^i, ^ f% Rtiii 

®tflfrff ? 8a flftcN HOT 'iS. flftS ® HlH ®1fac®t 1ft ; 
A^. s|fOT Rft-1%1 Htft I «£)t Rft-H^fl HOT HH1 H$1 

3>fc® ’fTCl, ®ft1 f^TOiC’ft ®TfCHH, Rtfa Hft 

f% #11 ? *1®ft ¥«n Wff®H fan®, 41 Rtl 41^1 f?^ 
«^tC5! <Hft 4td, 4? ftlCHl IHHR f|3Pf«l HOT! fftltc® 
iPftlt^ I Experimental psychology, Ifttl ftfWl Ifll 4t 

fro stittf, ch fi®tH*rt3f ci «jt*M, ®ftl Rtfa 

lf|c® Ftft Hi 5 f%l ^itft HI IftSf ^flflS CftH, IFftlfl? 
ctci 'HtHft'fi fidi tI c®N ific® ttci i 4*f Htes ich, 

41fttCH 8 a flflCSH Cl% fftRftl *ttd HCHtClftT 1TOT Hi I 
4T 'S #ftfl1 frf'Ql (M% *FFR5* flft All Hfftfl 


*$5^ I 

^f?¥l ^ %*fsf # u?^ 

fsRR ^3[Htf? ft^HflHH *t|§® 3$, ®t?1 3^CH '- 

w? HtHtc? «rc?*r <?Rt%?l hhcw ^tc?, ®*rs c?f 

^TtH ®$tt<i? WJH #11 ?T%? I 84 ftfHCkl C?% 
®t?f?1 chhh ^tcw HcnlfHc?*! Htfk? Hi j ®tsi 

?sf?CH ® #TC? Hi I <$telfatC*F i #?5 3¥§®S «Fi *f#S 
4^?tC? Tfar ^f<TC® I ^H ®t?lf^F ?¥ ‘5f3TtH 
®TtH CT fwl ¥&03f?t ^fk® ?k?, ®t?.1 £?*[ 

®TH?W(? ?ftc®CI I 4^1 body? <4Tg1 whim ; ^{C? 5 

h«® ?1%® ^cfi fismHc? 5 ' fwi c?s?b ^Wh 3tc®? 

WWl? 1 

"srtff <£|WI CHtT, flSIHC'l? HCH <4$ C^%5if?®r? f-ffw 
C?t*M ¥f?C®CWH 1 C¥C*t? CH«1, ^r%H®t? HttH 

C^l5lf?®t? tit? #*1 HfWtCSHj StSPH^FS #t¥t?1 CHt- 
?PFs1t? Hf®¥l ^f^SEIH I 4t CT political- case 

^¥l CHH, ItSPW? ?s® Wb ^ItSfHlj ^HHTH 

Hffc® f%CH? ¥CH ? f*M-fW| S ®M? 

^T HFfSM 1 ^TfHI? n ??HC?? experience <41 ' 

fWl^i ‘#ICH C®tHfW ?M? <4^ Hf?¥l ?%® ?1%H, 

C5t*F?5 ?t5ft^¥i ®M? ^f® H^mi® ^fltH . (7f f<(> 3Tf? 

®¥H C®tHt£?F ?ftfi ^1?? ^fk?? CHS ®?H 

fH^f ?f?C? I CH HfW QHl% ^fH C?n %? '« *m, ®tfl 0 

ch fnc^t ^c? c®Wc¥ #ic?, “?t^, c«lt®1 
¥fs 1 ” ^[HH ¥1 ^5Tf® Hft® m*\ ?T?¥t? ?RI f% 


wlt% *rt cwf5Tf3®t3 f3*H3 ? ^»t3 *m, 
^fjf 3fw f3rer 3's3® \% s's, 3t$. ?«, ^i ^03 
o®t3T3 ^3 ^flc® ^13 31 i 

<4t C33, Calcutta University Institute <43 3'5ffl c l <43t3 
garden party -?fc33 I sf® 3^33, ‘1>1^3-3C3 J ^t3l OTPf 
^^3 3f3S3 fwftl3, ’ 3t3f3, 3tl§3 3M 33 ®#3t-^fa3l 
03(3 <43Ft¥t3 3^331 'STtfetC^R, 3C3 M 31 C3, #f3t 

_ i4^3t3'S <5tf33tTS3, 31UOT3 <4^ 33 3fwt3 3%® ^C3 I 
“rowdyism” 3C3 I C3tW <43t3 garden party 
^T?tOT3 3f%5 ^tf3 33 f33C3 <433® #?® 3tf3 3ft 
3f33l, $W3l sit3T3 ^33 <43Hj> ^3ll ^31C53 1 <31313 

■331 #I^1OT3 3tf3F® 3tC3 ; 31 333 3 : 3t3re ^33 

«ttSft3, 3tt33 ^33 CIC33 3t3 ?'3fi ^3<§3 33; f¥l 31^ 
'^33 ?tC3 I 

•3%. Institute WS 3t^ 3tf1 #3 ^3tff3 I ®M3 

3^$3t3, <*f<$13 3f33t3, 3^ tf^OT C?t*t3 C3l33- 

^3 3T%3?: 5 t3 3131 t*1 ^ift® 33 I t^t3 <2f3t3 

33^^ 33-f*W C?«3l— ' ®t3tW3 sf3<3-^3 3*31 I 

^3 Wf£5f <433 f*W 33^13 <2f«ff%® C3331 3t?l 3fC^— 

<43113 ftC3 3tC3 <5t3TC*r3 f*W CWl Stc3 ; f%l 

<43«T (7ft 3t^ 3dtTm3j f3npt«tC3 3f33lt ; ® stfi 

3t^C<5C5 t $R3 5 's3 s f33t'®*C33'S (TTf"^ t?l3 f%<®3 ^ltC§3 I 
<%t3l 'SI® f33C3 3<®t <5t3 3l C3F3, 1W 33 «WW?t 
< 3 £ 3 ^| westernised <^3l f33lW I “surroundings” <43 



< 2 T®f<! Sfus ^fks ^tfTsR Jfft I 

ft: fc ’rtftiwg fkra ^rfoRral cgft ?<i sfftiR, c# 7' 

«lt? ^ ifl I W. C. Bonnerjeel ^1*R- 

^IWl *R ft^ fkltft WOT ,#5ST® #f?f<I5R eastern^ 

fw\ I $ne?t<r ft, w, ?ft, vst^ti ft, ft, m, ^ ’Tttr 

cir% c®rftf f ftrtftsRt 4 !, k Iftorc*? ?pftrats ^?Iot 

JR eastern— W *Tt5<!«tS ^rfttOT CTiOT n«F®f<! ^tft j 
f%l ^fwk*t fwt5-C?wl westernised #(1 'srfOT?, ,tfl 
^ ^:OT T<*f1 f w^ft c*tvti nftirfcpt *rftf ; 

(ftt (7t^ w #^*1 v#® wR ^rtfgr c^m, 

•ftfkti ^tftn <*rf#F§ ^5 ¥fH < t & ct! cw? 

£fftOTt->2t5tiI 5 ®rfttOT ifOT « V^Sr? ’STfft’f^T ft^tK 
<?$•*, %®Mft ^5 vp\ nsftk ’ffkw; 

W «rfo 5fl$ I fk|ftif 'sstc^t ‘SWT ft?!Tf$ 

ftftFs ^?rta 'stwwct ^ ftftifcfi?, ^t?hf rR ^ ^ i 

*■. ,„--‘ , ' t; 

wfw orfSrsri Rftft jjch 33 , <?sftfOT 
'srM’ ^rfsrfctn* %e^si i’ (>) 

(^) ^ Sir Harcourt Butler ftft$ W^ttft *f55 

ftt3 ^frs ^ i 

Simla 

3rd April 1915, 

My dear Sir Gooroodass Baner/ee 

I thank you very much for your kind fetter, I think that you have reaffy 
got all that you require for the Hindu University, I thank you very much 
for your far too kind remarks about my speech. I am used to kindness from 
you and although we do not see eye to eye on every point of education, I 



* f* rww* ^ m ? dwi 

^>’f t f’? fif^S t^t^f ; d¥<*11 <sf^?[t3 C^R 

Vsm 'srfiK Rtpra 4 ) ^fe> ?rt^ ? 

\5fH3 RtST-^ITfl f^t^l-sjtat^ 5|?(j f5pflf 

^fim Ftl m I Marriage-Leagued *Ifa <?ftt^ll sfR ^c?r, 

effete s srtf%<( w d^i $*w?r i tff's 

5R I C5pm ^fl %f? FfS ; CR Jfl, fSKSfl 

of^frsr® ~%f? *rtfiw i s^rsM 

^Ff%C<! I ^f?l 151 ^ 5 C 5 i d’lt?:^ OSMoni ^ftf 

I 

t|ft?1 dCSfC'H d^ <2f#f ^fastOR, #t?Wl 

*F%1 fHW, ^f*WR ¥®I H ¥ TO <!%* *ffC?R ; 

^tl i2f«r^t ’tf?R#T ^t%5 dt¥¥ft<l^ 

¥cri $t*t?i -^Ri— ' f «r|3nil ^t?r «r#* 

¥ff|, fw’f ^ ^Ff% f Sutfirl frit's 

^3R jfl CT, OTfa Rtf^ral *i;C*rt*R ¥<11 , ctW*R 

¥¥l 1 $t?f£*nr CT ^-Wi ^ I ¥FRTl Gladstone W&fa 

fesnt s^© <st*i Rmfoi 

can assure you that in leaving India, I leave no one behind for whom I have 
a higher regard and respect than yourself. To us of the western world, the 
old Hindu ideal is not a very attainable thing and yet when one thinks of 
this terrible war and all that modern civilisation is ending in, cyie cannot but 
fall back at times on the great ideals of Hinduism of which I regard you, as 
the public generally regard you, as one of the great exponents in your life 
and thought. 

Yours Sincerely 

Harcourt Butler. 




SS> 

i ■ 'm ffff%^, ^tff «h, 

’tWtffs! C^faSWlt ^5| 9 ttC<f, t£|^«rl ^M<!l «tf^T5S ' 1 

’IfCsR ^ t Newton, Plato, Aristotle. <*T' 31 ^ f^RPf f^lft 
fe®R, TC^ «rtOW| -‘I am 

only counting pebbles on sea-shore f <£f*Wp[ 

Wm C®3R f?R<Tt ^5 *rfi&3 dt¥ ’Situ frfwt $$- 
C51% Hi I 

'HPtHfont *#l Ft^ 1 <srMHfc5Bi 

Younger generations^ ^tt^Hl #PRH I ^MC>t<! 

HVW fetfad 'Stiffs i ^5RtC?ff <^itH frc® 

C^, ‘We are on the verge of a pitfall/ ^l 5 ! 
wWsil ?iN *rtaR ; f%! «iWW3 ’stetc® 

#F| Hi I JR^RR? fill ^t?tW3 CffR CT^ftfi 

f?HR ’Sftwtff ^WWsl «itC5 1 fill Wfy CNt-sfT WR ^Rfi, 

, ®t5twi <prttfi fm, ^stefal 5 hr ^flr® hi i ^A. 

<2f«lH eNH ^Wt% 'S 3^5 *tft?[H ; ®T^C® fa<?H #RH 

Hi 1 TfcH YtW CfWs Hi ^C® %H I 

c%i 'Hfrfeit cm, nf? * feittre* 

3 $, \5CH <rf*f ^ c®ffc?f &tf5(?fl «(f3C® I T#9f*i 

^hPWhI Htffc® ffiirl fssrt ¥f<ir<R <sRt ^rific® 
f%l hHw $fw§ ’flrsR, celt ^fncHH i ^Wh ^ c^ 
f%f HfantH Ht^ i" ' ^ 

$t$tH ^c*f < 3 ^ hh h*N <sftc® <§fcs ‘hIsrH ^ wg$ 

%i fStotfPTR CH, ’ftp ft*W H&SCH, ^ 


tf% I 


s') 

*[|3!W 5TCH I <7f^ HSt^Sra 

^ M*t^f ®&(1 w #rl, 'tf^^cr-ft^s 'st^s'^c® ^fff 
sf*ral 'srfpRtsn 

Si sfes® ^f<Wff 
( Wtl ^»C*f *#sR ^*;> ) 

r 

Ht<t -Wftsra fwi ^ 5fgi5 R^*t3l 1 ?fat*i ®fa$- 
*rl% «rf«K fi®r '4^° Rt*tl ^fl, fssffa csmi% i ®rt>K 
i *rfi ^tfpi wt*f ft 5 ^ fe*rc i f%i f^ 
«(% jrcscfa, ■« Rtstn f*& cro Rtsfw %r, 

$t*1? 2 rfa*f?T $1 ^ Sftfa 'S jpetffal <2tf% ^ffasl's 
A - cssra^**#R; foil ^ 's frfiicw f%fn etfow m i 

HR 'S&Wtl’R Htfw « forfSRN’ <R*R *f«R fol, <$f?R 
font 'S (TftWS C#Pt «lffol fot I f%ft #5 ^Htfw 
■« falwttt fe?R I CH^SfS f%fa R*fWsp tWR I fal 
#RR <8 ffrsfa HRT at^C«fo C^W fol I f%fH 
l^tC*M CTtR ^OTS wtt*W ^f{5h ^£5 , *ltfe5H I 
v" ?R1 f%fn RSfft #lfl f%^5HI 'STflf® fere lift! 

'swfcsR Hfo> <2tf^r HRH's ftw 

I 



■ ,"1 


Sib" ?R1 I 

m wrtCT? fapw, 'a ftfe #r •srRtffftr? 
, 2j!t e l-'?#® ^VFgtt ?Nl ’??«! ?Rtt?1 frs 1 

3ft? ^wIctt? i Hwf?® srWrfw sWf*!® 

#rfCT i stR?! ?#[R <2T®ti? ftf? '«?rr 

?lf%R'® ?Rt? ^CTR ?#T i 

?*r strict? ??s3R ?*r wr? site?, <s<R ftt? 'swIct? 

ftR ^rfsRrf <2ftR 'sfat I ®*R rrsi ^tw^ftt csrftt? srstf's srsfti 
3t?fef??CT( ^?t#t fCT ftf% I CTt ?'R? <2f«R 'srRtfoR? 

f*Wl sft?;§ 3? I C? srRtfvRCTF 

3R ?rf?CT> ?Rl 3?, <R ^P^rtfs? srRfCT? feft ?n I 'STRI- 
CT? R<5Rf OT^st'®^ ?rf»RFt'5l #CT fftf?CTR <£|?Rtf5(®Rr 
t??t#t fttllRfft® f®fa I ^ Cftftl 3ft? W- 

WtCTT? ^°?t#l fttftftfft® ftt^iR I C?t?tfa ftt?1 *TR?1 fCTT 

CftftR I 5RE*rrf$*M ?f*R “<5 ?t 6%? ftl" 4?; f*!W 

spfH? PPtCT ^#g® T&OT JpFCTl CT«ttt?1 f«RI CT, «? ?§ 
f^ftc® <Rl ?f?Tt%I, ®R! STR?1 5(1 f%f??1 M? 

<5R?ftt?? ftiffttfa® ®itft 'sitPratff i fw? jrh? <5}?^ 
c#f?i tfkm, ^1 'sif® •$% \ ^et? <2iCT®i ^ctfk£?* 

f?5t?ftf% '5t'3 5 t? ^WR ?CTrTtftt?Tt? I’ — 4?° JRCTfCTf 'S?CTTCT? 
tf?® ?R1 ?f®ICTR I <R5'f*R 'STRICT? ?CT RlCf , 'STRICT? 

?CT C?*t <W| W ^?f^® 3^?tff«l CT SR? JRfttfef? 

<K? 'STRICT? ?tttft ®H — ■'STRICT? ?t SttCTPfcfe? SfCTr? CTM1 I # 
SIT? ?CT( ’fro ?R? i 'ft'ftT JJtfw ftCTi 5ft? 

?3?CTfCT? (ir^fe ?fc? 'S #i??Efw ftf\S?1 'STRICT? 


ata #teta 5tf% fwr aftrfa «ta ®rifaal ^gatfta i 

5Tt?r ^a^fcaa Rafataa at^-«%a a*ai fatal «tca ^fwf%s 

tfatfla i 

fa^fwa *ica Rtarcaa 4^s?a 'srtatora fwtaa 

afawfa a^faal atfkafwW fcq stfal *a i cat a^at^ta 
aft® 'srfatwa afaWl f%| ca% fta ^ ^aa ^stafsa 
af%® ^S5E§ I alaTalCa #teta att<5 C5JR aratcata fta 
at v f%fa faafwtacaa isfcafaaa afMa atfacaa 

ftal, <*ra<a RfWs ataT w 'srtatwa aca ^fffs #5 1 
atfacaf*r$W =$ca stata *fere fata ^faal *rfeat 
Rlatwa afa® caal adarea i <tsta ^1 fasifal ^ata fafa 
afacaa ca etfa afaatca, fwtacaa efata ^ataas 'swfa 
atp <ataca afe® P, fafa ^a? Stetffrtw 

5ffas -pwi caa i ^aas wrfa afa ?rftcaac£a fautaafa t 
atatfa% R#1a a«1 afafac® #Mca? catawta ^fare p i 
asrfap acaT taa^— afaata— fa^ca— #Wa ^ « i 
cat faaasrtet ‘aaacaa a*ti fafa atfaca^ffl ^caa 
csraa C 2 t% faafi> wteaa m ara ^fare <sfwi Rcaca^t 
^ f*Wfwtcaa m aal fssi a^®l aa:aa, f¥$ faatacaa 
^alfaa m ^atf ^fsfw cull ca*c cafaatcsa fa? cat 
■-sfapta alfaca^W ^a ate® faa $ra ifsaa aear ^t®R 
•affata ^ifafatcaa i 

afaca 5 ^ (2fca*t adaal a fa -^wfcaa ffta aaa 
ssfarWr H^s ^ca^uar acafjtataita a^tacaa afa® afa§> afaua: 


^ i §c*iaRit. ^mtffctc* fspis*i w i 

<5rf3Rrt (Sft^S^ ^P5 “W ^fHl ^1 

^tf®*rt® I *nft* TO ^ ^ ^p® 

utt NSipvft 3 ! ^f® ^tsrtu c^‘f 'a ^ *ttra fwl <?& ^ 
^sp: arc «fet* f^n ^t’Wn 

crtCTij gt* Wffl «PP 1 ^ ^ 

srtfSlcsR CT ^1 «Wt US ^ 

C^t 5 * 1 $t?fa < 4 ^^ TOW* <S#CT<[ W-^ ft 5 ®* 5 
*rcfli ^a 'spsr^l 

etf% ^ ^ ^ ^ ?ra1 ^ ' 53Wf7i 

TO ^iwitfa ^ ^fe® «rtPrc»ra I '®W* 

ctW « 'BJWfiW. c*TR US i 

»„ itm *m* flow* IMS.* * '<^ 5 

^ap, 4 ^ >e <*w iFtt** WWW CTW #tm 

jMfe «wtf*B *fow, &* :5rf ^ 1 ^ 

&*W* ffc« ^ I <® ^ WT, 

.*ifip5rw tor ’Pwwfs* ’wfw ^ <st ^ Bt 
vrshotm tfm fl?® £s*«. ^ W® 

^ ^jpt f^s j&*tfo*R.i m wm ^ 
ort^rt^ '5tf%»lf Rfspf 'SfTM ®? 1 ftE®H ^ "^RT^tW 

f»tf^® JRttaRl W®^[ CT®1 


iWPhw wtft ■^’ituif *nw«' 


*$1% <Fsrj i 


, #w<i wn ^srNPt « fmtft ^5i 

Vfk® ??m&$ ’©ft Rfti <st%« *R$5ift c*r?r t^tfr 
'srfflu ftrt $% ft®n ^r?f3 ffes -sifs 
'S ftW tsq l” ftfSfffl Tfim, “sTf^lft ft <m§ 

%f5iu 3 ^ ©faratm ?” ftft ‘■“©m 

a=rtsfm«i n«yiftftra ^s <srf§\ ?fcsf®r art i *m Rfoit ■4%, 
oq’tft IRC* ^srWtif^ ^35? aRfafeR ftw TrfftFI 5 ! 
si Wtl 3tffa1 WW <i^ StlTTFl ft<rf?% 5j»1 Bengal 

Temperance Association <2fft&ttl ’WW i§C3f$t ^ | iVSsS 
4ft3? HZ&5 TOW -p; ftn# JT»1 'srlf® H i ftsITte 
C3 i «ft<5'Q ft. tS?F, <2, \5®T <$| >F5t3 

♦FsMfta TOR <5fc«l TOR I ftft'SS' Wfa, CURBS' CTO 

<srct tot© 'stm sjff^ ct% 'S fuit% *nfft <& *rst* 
^stf? tor i *mfr 3ft3 R#tar ^ftii tot?i toto c?ft 

sf«tf TO 'Si ©ftt's 3ft i ftfl*t 3ft TOR TO? 

tor 'star TOrtw? to #3 cTO? '<1# s'fsi 

tpftrem i CTO3F3PS 3t#sf?r m ^rftfrot® ©ftsi ftm, 
„ft$ TOnrl fflfro »t^c®t <hto$ ?fttl % 3ft?tft.TOi . or 
CTfft ftftTOftw *i#:*W ^«r 3 'tsiftn I <2tW 

toi ?^s tfm, ftfroftt c*rt TOfttfift 

<«ftft *rft^ TOrttr toC to-s cto 3 ff® . sftreef t” , <r 


"‘You have done weff in presenting to the public an account of the fife 
and writings of that distinguished scholar and journalist, who was one of the 
recognised leaders of educated Bengalee society and who was loved and 
Suspected by att his countrymen. Your book wifi, I am sure, be read with 
interest by everyone who has the welfare of Bengal at heart/ 1. 



TO# TO '■SSWft TOfTO ft# TOlTO, TOJI 

TOtsf TOR fro m totoTOi *ift TOre 

TO® TO, TO (TO ^ fTO STO TO R'S'S #R TO^R ’ 

TO TO TOfl TO \’ TO TOTO TO*?, ‘"TOM 
c? to f^traf “to fTO ”— to 
TOTOto, TO1 TOft <4TO® to*! TOf \* TOR fTOl- 
sr TOTO TOl ® *[TfTOTO JftTO TOR TOtfTO TOTO 
dki TOcTO TOR f%ft TOto “cro^f #?f Rs^’sjfe 
TOfc TO<!t<! C 5 §i TOTO \” CTOfC^f CTO fkTOft fTO R, 
t£R ftfTOW? TOTO <f^ r ’5l fTOff TOfl %l TO TOCaR 
R, TOR° 'TOR TOT CS^tcs® Ts^tjg ^TO TOca 
TO R^ I fro ^ to TO TO ? TO 4# TOftTO R=ffC# 
fttTO?CR & TOtl Tot RTO ^ SCT TOT TO1 TOiR- 
fero I TO# TOft TWft? TOft R%» TOR >»:>* t^TOf 
®rTifTO TO I TO 'STTO TO TO (Selections from the 

t 

writings of Girish Chancier Ghosh, the founder and the 
first Editor of the Hindu Patriot and the Bengalee . ) 

*rfe ^firai *m IN ^fffe*R ^ «f*rN # 

?*%l “Yon have done good service to 

Anglo Indian literature and to educated Indians by 
rescuing from oblivion and placing within easy reach 
the valuable? writings of your worthy grand-father, valuable 
as much for the variety of important matter they deal 
with, as for the beauty of the forcible diction in which 
they are couched,” 


ifc m < 


*0V*> 


' *T<? RR 1 Wl CTfaHtf? 

<sm $t?fa c?m%#iw ^rr® ^fkf f' «t< #rtfe i 

^*[<i ^ <jp6 Rtfa <ifi>tra *m *tff® *rW^ 
i c^itffR sifefra “^'Nri ^t%2t»ra f^” *rtw 
ftt i f%fa w?, 
5f^$fWF *F5 <2falf»F5 ^ '$'5^ '3t®n *rra 
fM'Sft fflfctra wfara #£5R, ^**Rf 

-fra %rc^ cwforafe i" ^mrai <tfSm *rw ti t 
#t*R5fe53 'S <smx 05*R Rm ^ *fl, ftli 

4$ *tc?, ctI Rt*rr? fra 

fWtf?l” Rtsral ^R« #R5ff« f% 5Tt 

firsts falR CT «rfflt«ra ^1 <7 <r(5fMsI 

f5p^fif% w*t (Ttw^i sfiiapHi ^ 

f^s '“tf ^ 5 's ^rasra ^tta RWoni <?t wia€t ri i 
sitfw .^srfffrra faaw 1% f% erera fafaalfs c*t 

JRatW 5^1 aft 'SSWft afttaa CT “RMfa CT «Plft Rl^F 
^*tMatfw ai Man <s$ *pr faaa Maratsa, ^ Rtac^ 
Taaar Rt^t af^ata “f¥§ <$&& itaa-sfa^ .*rcprc anil 
a$t Wl? aiWft I ^^<1 OTCi ^'2ff 7 ft aTf% 5 ’ir e ft'« \5tC5Fff 
« fsflaa} 1 %^ «th®?rl aft *n i <4 ^a^ft Iwa RRai 
$r#fc*R a^n <*fti ^fNl ®?tfara atfaa ? af% ^mw* 
wta <2rffcajf^M cwtcaa ifaafti faf® area 3t*i 
'srftal cwtreia ajfwaa afti aifara *rtfa i aftftFWRa 
^151% sftfta “^tat^a m T $” re aa*t 


cwfcsif <fcw«r 5 srfsrWf 

3wi *ifNtn 3f%*> 3 ^ i ^4 

"sjf^l” Q v <2Wf^5 3^C® ^ 

^ WSI c^t f f<ROT *mn m wrt K cift5, 

<fe emk ftzm vn* ^tfeii f^ w 

^ §31 '5tCJf^?f STtif IMttS | ct^j 

«Wf*F5 <Fft \» *K% 4$ f^ 

^f^j ^5f j <sr(SRit. ^stfjf c<f 

^tir«t sir *tta c?f f%fi? 'srt^fcgr^’Tl 

w wr *t*w* tffa fw% ®t3i ft*wi aFfp», 

^W#!' CT SfP? 3^3 ^Ff’ffjf **faK3W1 ^DSClSf, (£1^ 

^31 CT^t^ra awtfwir ^*f<! 3?<w 

'srfcif’f i <8it^^ ^ stf^ ’sfarfr CT^tt^ 

's ^'f*f(: j T^ ; f5|i; e {^ ^9fl ^ f^No i 

>4 «T3 fa 5 r*n pm 3rffa-w<tt i 'sitsrfcR ®i*mm p^rt 

fa^ WNfa 33 C3 ^m^t'S <srr*RtC??[ ^Mfsipi 

l '5Jf*W3l faf<apm C3 >i=9F«T ■ i ®P|t*)t3«l 

»W"»fc4 'NlfiwiftCTR, ^mW3 ’ftwfapM ■ «t3tora * 
^mnw pr #R<m sjj xs c^wt3 «fam? «jt*RW 
m &m, *m m 3^31 wffl tsfam 0Rt 

*iffapm ^3t*fa3pm <*tfa 2tft3 <®m ^im^m 

^'® I* 5 Tfa '$3 5 ?f r f f%|^«l ^fac^s* ‘fat’ffa 

CT 3"*1 3l%^, *fe| fo, 4 fw* «|ffi ^ ^ 

C?% I s 


’lf®^ri I >®« 

• 'srfarai i>®^ 

(Sf’^fSTtlt Wff^Ftft SRiWC** #TCSflm ^IWtifff JftSfc 

*^fiRti csh ^fi i *rtu wrftw #W<? Tr^fcsvfl 

fafS ^flt® ^5^«( ^fk®t, f®ft >A#R 'srtsjtfff^ #?t<l 
■jrf^o ««, ^flt® 3Effft I 'StfSRfl #RT<1 ’Sf.f^Fsrl fsfRfll 

^srtfa i ^^mt®t<iT«t®; 4<i? *rfftf?PF *rs&5\ ftwi 4 

<5ltSR!l CT W*(?fv *ttf% ! 

* CT f^ >r^ttwtft *P?WS[ \f%¥s|1 M^PS ^%® 

?rt^, ftR ^ wwtncT #i ‘^f%<i c^$ 

^rrWiTto s^Wcre ftorefli® fSifSptfi sfs sjMjri 

*s% 'srwftf^ 'srejraw ^fk®c^ i <mtfiw 
ffrrofs® ?rft i *i#FfiR 'ftets ffr 5j srfo fm ^ 
mM> tsJTl ^K #rcsfi km f^l #tft§ i” 

JJf? “'srf’tfat # GiW$PK #TC5f?(® fW* 

vs^s*^ $$ i #tfti ‘2Npf%?r ^Tf^ ^f® 

^ CTfasIfs i f®ft cvs ^flt®n i 'srMft *rf? 

ftc«R, ®te1 'srtfsi ti^fr wf Tffl ^f& ®t^ 'srfWc^ 
* ^t 5 T3Rt^ J lfCl #TC® *ttf?l I” (?) 


(•>) C^f5® *P*rt*fttTt* <2ff® 

m rt? m\ fim ^?® *\m c^t® *ttm i f*w 

fasttffo ^tt Sir Alexander Pedler STShOT *ttfts %f® 
¥$s\ I C^5® TOfJWttJH W*i® *m 

'3^f®^T I 


CT C?5[5CJS?t ^fr*T ■'S'^tcfll 

^5t?r? ^ ’fa Wflt*TC wtl 

^?,jf{^ 'S '®» ^8^1 f§Ft } ^ i5 rf 5 f^1 

#1 ^ 1 

fp ^tff5f, ^?fWTO jpm <3$5&[ Wf 

Tf f^sft f^$ ^tf?irw ! *TtK 'QWfr ^#ratfe®W Ot 

*r<ctw>?i ffik ^sosfr t2 tff^ ?t^=if%^ 

CfWrfa ^FfW5 *TtC3*t *t1 1 , s^t' ^ 

$j3?f3 *fT.sj| ^TOR 1 §(jt3 TOT SftC® 

.ygm to f^F^ ?l^ i ’it? c?t? *? 


Office of the Director of Public Instruction 
Darjeeling 5*11*99, 


Dear Dr. Gooroodass Banerjee 

You are probably well acquainted with the works of Babu Hem Chandra 
Banerjee late Senior Government Pleader of the High Court. He is stated 
to be a Bengali Poet of great merit and to be now blind and in straitened 
circumstances. Do you consider his services to Literature have been suffi- 
ciently great to justify Government in departing from its usual rule and to 
take into consideration the possibility of conferring some pecuniary recom- 
pense on him for his work ? 

Yours Sincerely 
Alex Pedler. 


Narikeldanga *•* 
9th November 1 899 

Dear Mr. Pedler 

I received yesterday your letter of the 5th instant in which you have 
done me the honour of asking my opinion as to whether Babu Hem Chandra 
Banerjee's services to Literature have been "sufficiently great" to deserve any 
pecuniary recompense. 

In reply f beg to state that Babu Hem Chandra Banerjee is considered 
the greatest living poet of Bengal. His poetry is of a very high order of 
merit, being adorned alike with the gorgeous magnificence of the east and 
the sombre grandeur of the west,* and it has enriched our literature with some of 
the noblest products of eastern and western culture. Considering his eminent 
services to literature, and considering the physical affection which he, like 


I TO® srffe f¥ TOfeN TO TOkN 

sitfroR stfirfre sjctoi Nik® ^to? kTOI '.sw*! 
Nfk*w i toi <rfkTO, “ctff5, to w ton to ffrotftfet 
^fctfe&fe 4Nfel TO %i i TON NtTOror tltt MkNf?, 
NTO ^C« 4W srtefwt <Stf%ftft '5TRN TON lilTOttft 

to fkTO ! kfet Mkrl srtfkri kfe TOfeN to to <# 
nNsI cwfroN ^nnN toTOto sifiNffol fkro 'srtfSt cton 
' siNN ^n srer NTO cTOl #n TO? frot fiWN 
Nfkl ctt k%®t TOTt<r fk® #rat?ro i TOft cTON <rotw 
sit?;! 1 !, srf5[f<! CNfN ffeCT N, fk*tTOS N® ?tfk® NtTON 

England's great epic poet, is suffering from and which has compelled him to * 
retire from his profession it would be a most gracious act on the f»art of 
Government to confer on him some pecuniary recompense for his work and 
one that will be highly appreciated and gratefully acknowledged by the whole 
country. 

Yours Sincerely 
Gooroodass Banerjee. 

% 

Beneras City. 

TOTO ®t; i 

TOsNn f®^®N TOn siffuN C'StN® kTOff <toto 
feW slTO NfTON I srfTO siN fk Nf*R I 

sitTON 

%rosat wMNJfa 

5 i srfN cto 5 ! sjfkfcl srfTON TOifi» toto Nfk® 
TOtN i fkf srN fk|^ f^ifkN *!fk® Ntfw =ri i toto fNl 
To fTOttTOl TO NfkTO I 


.'i #! r 


fefe I 


1>| f^l ? <tCS|l ^§1 ffclSf ITS rafetfe fife 

*rtferatfl i ^5 few ci*tt$ "feral *tfe® feira i ffe 
feral few fefe fefe irtfe *ftti i fel 

fep ^tfe ! «rtwt^ fefe fferal \” 

®fera rati ^Ife few $tfe fefe fi<r® fe- 
crara i feral fel feral fetra i rarasra raffed sfcti 
cfefe 's 'fefesira” fe ^fe «fe i feral fefe 
fratrara cirat® ferattfra i rati isife fe ratrararcraw -fe 
fera fwi %s crawra i few (Titi ratrafe raisrai 
ratfl feral feratferc i crafe 'siwi'i feral ffe 
rati iswfeF rarafe fewra i rati fetn %®tra ^rati 
feratrara i feral fefe cifeti? ifera cfe fe i fetre 
rarafe few ffe ferarafe feral rati israferai fife 
fewra i rati u^itra ifrawra “fe fetra <s&nm if ! fe 
itfeti fefra fe csik^i ferasfe fefec^-- 4 

<41? crafeu craw ra^fw ferra =sr.fferai feral rafe 
ferarafera i” few cirat® citi ?ra ^iwferfra rati ^wfcrai 
raft 5 ® fei feftra ffet ra®w feferara ferawra i feti 
<afe i«n fertwra ci*f raw few i ffe ifraraiffera "rati 
^fftra, fesfe fe cife fe, frafra ^ ra’sjw fetw fefe 
fe ra^raopt ffe raifkraw i” fera cife feral feitra rai 
fetra rati wrtra few ’ifferai fif® fere fe® fe- ,«s 
crara i feti rare <£&m ^i^wt^ fefe sraatra ffe rarara • 
ral fera i ciral fe life nfe i feiti gfera cfe 


I 





5 ?r<H ^rferl ffitl 

jot ^srtci i ^tHstl ^twNr §wt* #ic« "srfttft 

‘w OTf*tl ^*f Wwl ®iH 'srf’W^ fare ?tc^ 

SffHtetH WH I” faH 'SfaiHH Hi I 3%HH “faOT 

C^FtH ^ JTi I 'HWHtl ^Ftt! TfH <*F55f?t ^tfas 
<5tCH*F ■sf! «Ht V?ll *OT #fTs[ fa# <7[§H 

fall Sf?«l Tfa I 

IsiWN CHlH I 

M A, F.S.S, F.R.E.S. 

( <2Rlf5% HK ) 






Sir Gooroodass Banerjee 
about the events of his own life. 


Tjora on 26th January 1844 at Narikeldanga in 

"the suburbs of Calcutta. His father Babu Ram 
Chandra Banerjee died when lie was about 3 years 
old, and he received his early training from his 
mother. 

He finished his school education in the Hare School* 
then known as the Colootola Branch School, where he 
won the first prize at all the class Examinations from 
the 5th class upwards. 

He passed the Entrance Examination of the Calcutta 
University in the First Division from that School in 
January 1860, obtained a Junior Scholarship and entered 
the Presidency College. 

From the Presidency College he passed the First" 
Examination in Arts in the First Division in 1862 and 
obtained a Senior Scholarship, and he passed the B. A. 
Examination in the First Division in 1864 and obtained 
the Burdwan Scholarship, heading the list of the 
successful candidates at both those Examinations. 

In 1865 he passed the M. A. Examination with First 
Class Honours in Mathematics and was the gold 
medalist of his year in that subject. 


* He stood first in the First Division at the B. L. 
Examination of 1866 and got the University gold 
medal. He was enrolled as a Vakil of the Calcutta 
High Court in the same year. 

In 1865 just after obtaining the M. A. degree he was 
appointed temporarily for one year as an Assistant 
Lecturer in Mathematics in the Presidency College. 

In January 1866 he was appointed Professor of 
Mathematics in the General Assembly’s Institution ( now 
the Scottish Churches College). He resigned that post 
in May 1866 on being appointed Law Lecturer and 
Lecturer in Mathematics in the Berhampore College. 

In 1868 he competed unsuccessfully for the Prcm- 
chand Roychand Scolarship but Mr. Sutcliffe Registrar 
of the University and one of the Examiners Wrote to 
him saying, “you have acquitted yourself very credita- 
bly, and therefore although not successful you have 
nothing to regret.” 

He remained at Berhampore practising also as a 
pleader in the courts there and was legal advisor of 
the Nawab Nazim of Bengal and of many of the 
large land-holders of the district till 1872, when he left 
Berhampore to practise as a Vakil in the Calcutta 
High Court. 

When he left Berhampore, Mr. Hand the Principal 
of the Berhampore College speaking of him said 

“The Annual Reports, extracts from which I have 
furnished him 'with, shew the marked success of his 
teaching ; and in the interests of the Institution I much 
regret that circumstances have induced him to give up 
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Events of his life. 

duties that for above six years he has so faithfully and 
efficiently discharged/ 7 

And the District Judge Mr. E. Grey gave him a~ 
certificate in which he said, “Babu Gooroodas Banerjee 
has been a pleader in my court for the period during 
which I have held the office of Judge of this district 
( nearly four years ). During that time he has invariably 
conducted his duties in a thoroughly efficient manner and I 
consider that the court will be a great loser by his departure/ 7 

He obtained the Degree of Doctor in Law in 1877. 
He was appointed Tagore Professor of Law in 187 8, the 
subject of his lectures being the Hindu Law of marriage 
and strfdhana. He was appointed a Fellow of the Calcutta 
University in 1879, and an Honorary Presidency 
Magistrate of Calcutta in 1886. He was elected a 
commissioner of the Suburban Municipality in 1886. In 
1885 he was appointed a member of the commission to 
determine the boundaries of Calcutta. He was appointed 
a member of the Bengal Legislative * Council in 1887. 
Along with Babu Kalinath Mitra, he unsuccessfully opposed 
several of the stringent provisions of the Calcutta 
Municipal Bill and Sir Steuart Bayley, Lieutenant 
Governor of Bengal in summing up the debate when 
finally putting the Bill before the Council spoke of the 
opposition in these words : — 

“Before I sit down I trust I may be permitted 
to bear testimony to the indomitable perseverance and 
unfailing courtesy with which the losing side have 
fought their uphill battle/ 7 ( Proceedings of the 
Bengal Council for 1888 p. 458. ) 
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* He was appointed a Judge of the Higli Court 
in 1888. 

He was elected a member of the Syndicate of the 
Calcutta University in 1886 and in the four succeeding* 
years. 

In 1890 he was appointed Vice Chancellor of the 
Calcutta University. This was the first appointment 
of an Indian as Vice Chancellor of an Indian Univer- 
sity and Lord Lansdowne in his convocation speech in 
1890 spoke of the appointment in the following 
terms : — 


“There was however a special reason why I was 
particularly anxious to attend this convocation. I desired 
to offer my congratulations to the newly appointed 
Vice-Chancellor of the University on his accession to 
the honourable office. He enters upon it with the 
goodwill of his fellow citizens, of the country and of 

A the (government of India. I do not believe that any 

more suitable selection could have been made. As a 
member of the University conspicuous among his 
contemporaries during his career as a student, as a 
*man of cultivated taste and scholarly attainments, as a 
distinguished ornament of the Judicial Bench, and as a 
gentleman occupying an honourable position in the 
community which is most largely represented amongst 
the members of the Calcutta University heris admira- 
- bly qualified to take a leading part in its affairs. It 
has been very gratifying to me, as indeed it must have 
been, to observe the manner in which his appointment 
has been received. I have been long enough in this 
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country to become aware that in such cases it is 
not always easy to please everyone, but as far as I 
have been able to discover, no discordant note has ~ 
marred the general expression of approval with which 
Mr. Justice Banerjee^s nomination to the 'Vice-Chancellor- 
ship has been hailed” ( Minutes of the University for 
1889-90 pp. 291-2. ) 

In 1892 he was re-appointed Vice-Chancellor and 
the Chancellor announced the re-appointment in the 
following words : — r 

“I have to congratulate the members of the Univer- 
sity upon the fact that the Honourable Dr. Gooroodas 
Banerjee has been good enough to accept re-appointment 
as Vice-Chancellor. He has during the past two years 
discharged the duties of his office with tact and judg- 
ment and in a manner which has secured to him the 
confidence of the University. We arc, I think extre- 
mely fortunate in having prevailed upon him to accept 
re-appointment.” ( Minutes for 1891-92 p. 248. ) 

In his reply to the farewell address presented to 
Lord Lansdowne His Excellency again spoke of that 
appointment as follows : — 

“It was a source of satisfaction to me to be able 
to appoint to the Vice-Chancellorship the learned Judge 
of whose mention is made in your address, and 
whose eloquent words spoken in my own language, 
but inspired by the literature and sentiment of his own 
country made a lasting impression on my mind. The 
University has I think every occasion to congratulate 
itself upon the fact that such men as the learned 
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Judge and his distinguished successors arc found ready 
to undertake the delicate and difficult duties of the, 
* Vice-Chancellor in addition to their ordinary official 
works.” ( Minutes for 1893-4 p. 303. ) 

Among the beneficial measures introduced into the 
University at his instance may be mentioned three : — 

(1) The issuing of express direction to Examiners 
that the papers set should be such as can reasonably 
be expected to be answered within the time allowed* 
ahd that the question in each subject should be fairly 
distributed over the whole course in the subject ( See 
minutes for 1888-89, pp. 43-44. ) This is now embodied in 
para. 5 of chapter XXV of the Regulations. 

(2) The system of re-examination of answer papers 
of candidates" who are found to have failed in one 
subject only, with a view to guard against any possible 
inaccuracy. This system was first adopted at his sugges- 
tion. ( See minutes for 1889-90 p. 321, ) and it is now 
embodied in the Regulations, chapter XXV para. 7. 

(3) The election of Fellows by graduates. 

This privilege of electing fellows was first accorded 
* to graduates of the Calcutta University by Lord Lans- 
downe on his representation as Vice-Chancellor. ( See 
minutes for 1890-1 pp. 336-7 ) and it is now embodied 
in section 4 and 6 of the Indian Universities act 
(VIII of 1904.) 

He was appointed a member of the Indian Univer- 
sities Commission in 1902. He signed the report of the 
Commission subject to a note of dissent. The Hoffible 
Mr. ( now Sir Thomas ) Raleigh, Legal member of the 
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Viceroy's council in introducing the Indian Universities 
Bill spoke of his co-operation as follows : — 

“My hon'ble and learned colleague, Mr. Justice Banerjee 
whose co-operation I shall always remember with 
gratitude and pleasure signed the Report subject to a 
note of dissent on certain specified points/' And later, 
in the course of the debate on the Bill, he said, “ When 
I came to discuss the matter with my hon'ble colleague 
Dr. Gooroodas Banerji, it seemed to us undersirable to 
break so suddenly and so completely with the pa&t. 
We set ourselves to discover whether it should not be 
possible to keep to the original Acts of Incorporation 
with such traditions and sentiments as had gathered 
round them and to provide for the constitutional changes 
that appeared to us to be required by means of a 
general amending act/' And it was on these lines that 
the Indian Universities Act of 1904 has been framed. 

On several points the views expressed in the note 
of dissent above referred to have been adopted in the 
Indian Universities Act and in the Regulations of the 
Calcutta University. Of these the following may be 
mentioned here : — 

(1) The retention of second-grade Colleges. 

(2 N * The retention of independent Law Colleges. 

(3) The vesting of powers in the Senate to deal with 
the question of disaffiliation of Colleges. 

(4) The vesting of powers in the Senate to make 
rules for recognition of Schools. 

(5) The exclusion of teachers for appointment as 
paper-setters in the subjects they teach. 
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* He has been the President of the Board of Studies 
i f in Mathematics, Sanskrit, Sanskritic Languages and 
Teaching. 

He was President of the Central Text Book Committee 
for several years. During his tenure of office he 
framed a body of rules for the transaction of business 
and for the guidance of authors of school text books. 



In 1904 he resigned his office as a Judge of the 
High Court. At the time of his retirement the Vakils 
of the High Court presented him a farewell address and 
Mr. J. T. Woodroffe, the Advocate General of Bengal 
on behalf of the Bar gave expression to sentiments 
similar to those embodied in the address of the Vakils. 
On his retirement the Viceroy ( Lord Curzon ) wrote 
him a letter referring to his services in very 
appreciative terms. 


In June 1904 he received his knighthood. 

In 1908, the Calcutta University conferred on him 
" the hoifourary degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 


He has been a member of the Indian Association 
V for the cultivation of Science since its foundation, and 
has been one of its Vice-Presidents for the last ten 


years. 

He has been a member of the Calcutta University 
Institute since its foundation and he has been for more 
than ten years the President of its Literary section. 

He is a member of the Bharat Pharma Mandal 
which has conferred on him the title of Bharafbhusan . 

He is a member of various other literary and 
philanthropic societies. 
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He is the author of the following works r- ' ^ 

(1) Hindu Law of Marriage and Stridhana, (Tagore / 
Law Lectures for 1878. ) referred to in many cases 
bv the High Court and the Privy Council and _ it is 
included by Sir W. Markby in the list of authorities m 
his article on Hindu Law in the Encyclopedia Bntonmca 
and is recommended as a text book for the M. L. 

Examination^ ^ Thoughts m Education. Recommen- 
ded as a text-book for the B.T.and L- T. Examinations. 

(3) Elements of Arithmetic. 

(4) Elementary Geometry according to modern 
method. (These two books are referred to in a note 
by die present Vice-Chancellor of the Umversitj fern 
Ashutosh Mukherjee Kt. as having facilitated a rational 
study of Mathematics. ( see Minutes for 1908 p. -<• 

(5) A note on the Devanagri Alphabet. 

(6) Siksha in Bengali. 

(7) Jnan-o-karma in Bengali. 
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Member of the Committee appointed by the 
' Government of Bengal in June 1 885 to 
'* consider and report on the subject 
of amalgamating the Town of 
Calcutta with the urban portions 
of the suburbs under one 
system of Municipal 
Government, 

In the Besolution of the Government of Bengal 
dated 20th June 1885 it was stated that the Lieutenant 
Governor had no hesitation in definitely accepting the 
principle of amalgamation and the concluding portion of 
the resolution ran as follows : — 

"Among the chief points to be determined by the 
Committee now appointed will be the boundary of the 
new Metropolitan Municipality, and the arrangements to 
A, be made for the Municipal Government of those portions 
of the suburbs which it may be determined not to 
include within it. Much attention will also have to be 
given to the constitution of the new municipality. 

» * * * * * 

The Committee will include among its members the 
Chairman of the Calcutta Corporation, whose local 
experience will greatly assist its deliberations, and the 
Magistrate of the 24 Parganas, whose charge is intima- 
H tcly concerned in the amalgamation. Two well-known 
.non-official gentlemen Babu Kallynath Mitter and Dr. 
Gooroodass Banerjee, who, it has been ascertained, are 
willing to serve, -will be appointed to represent the 
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interests of the public, resident within the area affected ; 
and the whole will be presided over by the Hon’ble ~ 
H. J. Reynolds C. S. I. whose name is a guarantee of 
the impartiality, judgment, and thoroughness that are 
requisite for the conduct of so difficult and complex an 
enquiry” 

The report of the Committee was signed by Messrs 

H. J. Reynolds, H. L. Harrison ( Chairman Calcutta 
Corporation ) A. W. Paul ( Magistrate 24 Parganas ) and 
Kallynath Mitter and the first para of this report stated 
“One of our colleagues, who finds himself unable to 
concur in our recommendations, has recorded a separate 
Minute ” 

This Minute signed by Dr. Gfooroodass Banerjee is 
appended to the report and the first paragraph of the 
Minute runs as follows : — I regret that after giving my 
best attention to the subject, I cannot agree with my 
learned colleagues on the two main questions we have 
to consider (1) the question of the boundaries 2 of the A 
new Metropolitan Municipality and (2) the question of 
its constitution. His reasons are given in the succeeding 
thirteen paragraphs, (a) 

Mr. Kallynath Mitter added a memo, of dissent 
regarding his inability to concur with the majority on 
the proposal to reduce the numerical strength of the 
Town Council and Mr. Harrison added a separate note 
on the, constitution of the proposed Metropolitan 
Municipality. 

(a) It appears from paras 7 and 8 of the report of the majority that the 
question of the inclusion of the areas constituting the Cossipur Chitpur 
and Maniktala municipalities ( merged in the Corporation of Calcutta from 

I. 4. 24 ) was considered at that time and these areas were not included. 
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Member Bengal Legislative Council. 

The following letter explains the reason for the 
''appointment. 

Belvedere 
Nov 20, 1887. 

My dear Sir 

The Hon. Animdo Mohan Bose's period of two 
years on the Bengal Legislative Council will expire on 
the 31st December next. The Lieutenant Governor 
thinks that in the discussions on the new Municipal Bill 
which will mainly occupy the Council during the present 
session it will be desirable to have the assistance of 
some one who can represent the Suburban interests, and 
His Honor accordingly proposes to submit your name 
to the Viceroy as a fit person to fill the vacancy, caused 
by the Hon. A. M. Bose's retirement. His Honor desires 
me to enquire whether in this case you would be willing 
^ to accept the appointment. 

° Yours very truly 

Elliot C. Colvin 

p Private Secretary. 

The following quotations from contemporary news 
papers show how the appoint mo it was received by the 
public. 

^ w sCTtffa sot i 

Hi 1 ^ 

5 ’ttCUH I ^HC^ ^ f%H ‘HHH ^HCHf^s 
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The Calcutta Gazette, notifies the appointments of 
Mr. C. H. Moore and Dr. Gooroodass Bauerjee, as ... 
Members of the Legislative Council Bengal. We cordially 
congratulate both the gentlemen on their appointments. 
Both selections are excellent. 

Indian Mirror, 151. 12+ 87. 

We find from the last issue of the Calcutta Gazette 
that Mr, C, H. Moore of Messrs. Gillanders Arbuthnot 
& Co., and Dr, Gooroodass Banerjee have been appointed 


I 
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members of the Bengal Council. We congratulate the 
Government on the appointment of Dr. Gooroodass 
Bancrjee. He is a man universally respected and honoured 
both for his character and his talents. 

The Bengalee, December 27, 1887. 


Judge Calcutta High Court. 

Extract from History of Services 
Judge High Court 

Officiating — 19th November 1888 
Do. Substantive — 16th January 1889 
Furlough on medical certificate 
^ for 1 month from 16th November 1889. 

Privilege leave for 29 days 

from 9th May 1895. 

On deputation in connection 
with the Indian Universities 

Commission from 16th February 1902 to 
9th June 1902. 

Privilege leave for 1 month 

from 26th January 1903. 

31st January 1904 


Retired 
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The notices in the Press cmd the congratulatory letters 
quoted below show how the appointment was received by 
the Public. * 

, AVe heartily congratulate our community on the 
elevation of Babu Gooroo Dass Banerjee to the High 
Court Bench. There cannot be two opinions about his 
fitness for the office. 

The Indian Mirror , 24th October , 1888. 

AVe offer our sincere congratulations to Dr. Gooroo lias 
Banerjee on his elevation to the Bench of the High 
Court. In point of ability, experience and learning, the 
worthy Doctor is second to none at the bar. AVe feel 
perfectly sure that Dr. Gooroo Dass will be an ornament 
of the Bench and discharge the duties entrusted to him 
to the satisfaction of Government and of the community 
both Native and European. We will say nothing regarding 
the question which has been raised as to the propriety of 
appointing a Mahometan to the post. As we said in a 
recent issue no distinction of race, creed, or colour, should 
be made in selecting a Judge of the High Court. AVe 
should have the best man, be he a Hindu, Christian or 
Mahomedan ; and the best man we are thankful to say, ? 
has been given to us. 

The Hindoo Patriot , 29th October , 1888. 

A Third Native Judge has been added to the High 
Court. The appointment has been conferred upon the 
HonTle Dr. Gooroo Dass Banerjee ; and no worthier 
selection could have been made. AVe should have been 
glad if a Mahomedan gentleman were appointed ; but the 
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Pioneer, as the mouth-piece of the Government, tells us, 
that no suitable Maliomedan gentleman could be found in 
•Bengal for this high office. Be that as it may, we heartily 
congratulate the Government on the appointment of the 
Hoff ble Dr. Gooroo Dass Banerjee as Judge of the High 
Court. He will be a distinct accession to the strength of 
the Court and will worthily represent the community of 
which he is so distinguished an ornament. 

The Bengalee , 3rd November » 2 388. 

Lord Dufferin has again laid the Empire under 
obligation by an act of large liberality. He has added 
another Native to the body of Judges of the Bengal High 
Court, The manner of the boon has enhanced the gift. 
The principle of the appointment is unexceptionable but 
it might have been abused in the choice of the appointee. 
We can rejoice with unmixed satisfaction that it has not 
been so. 

* Reis and Rayyet 3rd November 2 888. 

The Bengalee Hindu, Babu Gooroo Dass, who has 
been appointed Judge of the Bengal High Court is a 
remarkable man. The most distinguished scholar of his 
time, he never gave up his studies amidst an extensive 
practice. He is a Hindu of Hindus and thorough believer 
in Hinduism. He is amiable in disposition and is incapable 
of giving' offence to any living creature. Though not 
possessed of strong physique, he has yet indomitable 
energy, both mental and bodily and he has an eminently 
calm and judicious mind. 

Amriia Bazar Patrika, 8th Nobvemer 2888. 
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The appointment of Dr. Gooroo Dass Banerjee to 
the vacant Judgeship in the Calcutta High Court, , 
occasioned by the retirement of Mr. Justice Cunningham 
seems to have met with general approval from afl 
classes. We are somewhat late in offering our own 
congratulations to Dr. Banerjee and to his colleagues 
on the local bench, but they are none the less sincere. 

In offering these congratulations we must not omit to 
express our acknowledgments to the Viceroy for his 
recommendation of so excellent an appointment. The 
choice of a successor to this important office rejects 
the greater credit on his Excellency, in that while 
admittedly capable of rendering valuable service to the 
State, the new Judge is known ever to have studiously 
avoided all appearance of putting himself forward as a. 
candidate for any public office of distinction or emolument. 
With a rare modesty and unobtrusiveness of disposition 
which are not often to be found associated with uncommon 
merit, Dr. Banerjee has never courted public ^ favour, .a 
nor sought to thrust himself upon the notice of Viceroy, 
Lieutenant-Governor or Chief Justice. In his case it may 
with perfect truth be said, that to exceptional merit 
alone must be attributed his present good fortune. As r a 
member of the Bengal Legislative Council Dr. Banerjee 
acquitted himself with more than ordinary credit ; and 
in the part he took as one of the Committee appointed 
to frame a scheme for the incorporation of the Suburbs 
with the Calcutta Municipality, Dr. Banerjee showed an m 
independence of judgment and freedom from external 
influences, which with his eminent legal attainments 
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^ constitute one of his chief qualifications for the high 
office to which he has been raised. In private life 
blameless, Dr. Banerjee is a rigid Hindoo of the most 
orthodox type, while his filial devotion to his only 
surviving parent, his aged mother, is very touching, as 
illustrating the simple and almost childlike character of 
the man. It is said that every day of his life his 
first act in the morning is to -visit his mother with 
offerings of flowers and more costly gifts, and that both 
^ in going to and returning from the Court, he makes it 
a ru i e first to pay her his personal respects and to 
solicit her blessings. This beautiful trait, that is not 
uncommon in Hindoo character, we mention here simply 
to show that Dr. Banerjee^s title to public respect and 
to the confidence of the Government is based not on his 
intellectual attainments alone, but on his high qualities 
both as a lawyer and a man. We should like to make 
one ofher remark in connection with Dr. BanerjeeV 
appointment. The present Viceroy has been persistently 
charged with being actuated by an undue bias in favor 
of the Mahomedans as against the Hindoos. Unfounded 
accusations .such as these carry their own refutation with 
them. But it may be well to point out that in the person 
of Dr. Banerjee Lord Dufferin has actually appointed 
a third Hindoo Judge to the bench of the Calcutta High 
Court, while no Mahomedan has ever yet been similarly 
honored. And yet it was quite within his discretion, as 
well as the clear right of his , Excellency, to have 
nominated a Mahomedan gentleman of even less conspicuous 
qualifications than Dr. IJanerjee ; while had such a 
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nomination been made, it could hardly have been 
challenged with much reason or justice. But herein, as 
always, the Marquis of DufFerin lias preferred to liolc^ 
the balance evenly between Hindoo and Mahomedan, 
erring if at all on the side of indulgence to the former. 
His Excellency could hardly have given a stronger proof 
of his impartiality and of his supreme regard for the 
public interests, than in singling out to fill the vacant 
seat in the foremost High Court in India, a Hindoo 
gentleman of such sterling merit as Dr. Gooroo D^ss 
Banerjee. 

The Statesman y 3rd November 1888 . 



The Indian Daily News says : — “We hear of an act 
on the part of the Honorable Justice Gooroo Bass 
Banerjee, which indicates that whatever other qualifica- 
tions or disqualifications he may or may not have for 
the office, he has at least a strong sense of honor and 
honesty. As a Pleader he was retained in a litiriTbcr of 
cases, and in all, he has returned his retaining fees to 
his clients. This is not too common a practice. .Some 
Barristers never return a fee once given, even, though 
they never open their lips in the case. His predecessors 
on the Native Bench have mostly turned their cases over 
to their friends in the same profession. Mr. Justice 
Bannerji says: ‘My clients retained me, and if I do not 
advocate their cause, I have no right to take their fees 
and as they retained my services, I have no right to 
restrict their choice of other Advocates by turning clients 
over to other parties whom they would not care to 
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engage/ This is not a bad preliminary on the part of 
* the new Judge, and if the same higli-mindednes s is 
manifested on the Bench, it seems probable that the 
public will have every reason to be satisfied with the 
recent appoi ntment.” 

The Hindoo Patriot, 19 . 21 , 88 . 

A New Judge:— The newly-appointed Judge Dr. Gooroo 
Dass Banorjee took his seat yesterday morning at the 
Hi^h Court with the Hon’ble the Chief Justice on the 
Civil Appellate Side, when Baboo Annoda Prasad Banerjee 
the Senior Government Pleader, on behalf of, himself 
and his brother pleaders, addressed his lordship to the 
following effect. He said that they had come to congra- 
tulate him upon his elevation to the Bench of the High 
Court which, by his erudition, high character and other 
qualities he fully deserved, and they sincerely hoped that 
he would long enjoy the exalted honor which had been 
bestow'ed upon him, and that he would follow the noble 
example of his lordship the Chief Justice and the other 
illustrious members of the Bench. The pleader said 
further that they were deeply thankful to Government for 
appointing a third native judge to the High Court, which 
showed a willingness to recognise their just rights and 
aspirations when founded upon moderation and reason. 
His lordship replied very briefly, saying that he was 
deeply thankful to the speaker and the other members 
of the Bar for the high compliment, and would endeavour 
to deserve them. 

The Statesman, 20th November 1888. 
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43 Chowrinsrhee 
Calcutta 

November 9 1888. 

My dear Banerjee, 

Believe me you owe your appointment to yourself 
alone; I only did my duty in submitting your name. 
I congratulate you with all my heart and am very glad 
that you are pleased. 

* * * * 

Yours sincerely 
W. Comer Petheram. 
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3 Kyd Street 

October 31st. 

My dear Dr. Guru Das, 

I have just returned from Delhi and Agra and 
hasten to congratulate you on your well-earned elevation 
to the High Court Bench. 

Not only yourself but the public also are to be 
congratulated on the selection made. 

Yours sincerely 

* H. L. Harrison. 

Tbe Palace 
Moorsbedabad 
The 2 7th October 1888. 

My dear Guru Das Babu, 

It is long since I have had the pleasure of seeing 
or hearing from yon, but I have always been happy to 
learn from the papers and other sources that you have 
been doing as well in the world as one could wish 
for. I now learn that you have been appointed a Judge 
of the High Court. Government by honouring you with 
Ahe appointment has honoured the whole Native community 
as by your character and attainments you are indeed 
an ornament to our society. I congratulate you heartily 
on the honor which Government has thus conferred upon 
you, an honor which I hope you may long continue to 
enjoy with every credit and success. 

Trusting you are quite well. 

Your sincere well-wisher 
Hussan Ali Mim. 
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3 Kydf Street 
October 22 1885, 


4 

i 


My dear Guru Da?, 

The news is true I trust that yon get the vacant judge- 
ship in the High Court. 

You have my hearty congratulations and I do not 
think that there could have been any worthier 
appointment. i 

I am yours very sincerely 
H. J. S. Cotton. 

Tt, 

... * 

Calcutta^* 16 Taftollafi 
25 October 1888. 

My dear Gooroo Hass Babu, 

Permit me to offer you my heartiest congratulations 
on your appointment to a Judgeship in the Calcutta High 
Court. 

I have long been one of your sincere admirers, and^ x 
some time ago I learnt with much satisfaction, that 
there was every likelihood of your being selected for . ' 

the coveted post. And today’s announcement in the 
papers that the appointment has actually been made 
has been a source of the greatest gratification to me. 

I pray with all my heart that yon may live long 
to enjoy the distinction, which has been conferred upon 
you in simple recognition of your merits. 

Believe me ^ 

Yours very sincerely 
Abdool Lateef. 
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Nafctore 

5th November 1888. 

,My dear Sir, 

I read in this week’s Calcutta Gazette of your 
appointment as a Judge of the High Court. Allow me 
to offer you my most sincere congratulations on your 
accession to the bench. It is remarked in some of the 
native papers that the appointment has caused great 
heart-burning to the Mahomedans. It is singularly 
unfortunate that attempts should be made, by those who 
ought to know better, to turn any thing and every 
thing into a race question. I may however assure you, 
if indeed such assurance be needed, that whatever others 
may think, those at least among the Mahomedans who 
have the privilege of knowing you personally, cannot 
but feel that a happier choice could not have been 
made. Hoping yon will live long to enjoy these 


honors. 


# 

I remain 

Yours sincerely 

Syed Shamsul Hilda. 


Hazaribasr; Green Villa 

24th October 1888. 

My dear Guru Dass, 


I have perused with great delight in the Englishman 
of the 22nd instant which I have received here today 
that you succeed Mr. Justice Cunningham. Accept my 


sincere and hearty congratulations upon the success you 
have achieved. By your learning, industry, perseverence, 
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capacity for work, superior intellectual capacity, and above 
all by your thorough rectitude of purpose and independence 
of character you have richly deserved the honour that 
has been conferred upon you. I have not the least doubt 
that you will sustain the reputation that you have 
deservedly earned, in this new walk of life. I cordially 
welcome you as a valuable coadjutor and colleague. 

With best wishes 
I remain 

Yours very sincerely " 
Romesh Chandra Mitter, 

Darjeefingr Lhasa Villa 
24. 10. 88. 

My dear Gooroo Da-ss, 

Now that what I had been hoping for the last 5 or 
6 months lias come to pass let me congratulate you 

most sincerely and heartily. 

* * * * * 

With the kindest regards 
Yours sincerely 
0. M. Ghose. 

50 Lower Circular Road 
27 October 1888. 

Dear Dr. Banerjee, 

Allow me to congratulate you most heartily on 
your elevation to the Bench. It is a triumph of industry 
honest and conscientious work, modesty, sound knowledge 
and varied culture. No one is more pleased than I am 
at the honour that has been conferred on you and at 
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the recognition of many and varied accomplishments 
Y which you possess. As an old pupil of yours I feel 
proud of the privilege of having been taught by you 
and proud that those qualities which endeared you to 
your pupils have now been recognised by the State. 
I wish you long life and health that you may perform 
the exalted duties of your office for a long time and 
fc - enjoy the honour which you fully deserve. 

I am 

♦ ‘ Yours sincerely 

B. Chakravarti. 

‘0 ■■ ■ ■■.;. " ■ ; ■ ■ ' . ■ . . 

1st November 1888. 

My dear Guru Dass Babu, 

. I sincerely congratulate you on your elevation to 

the Bench. I am specially delighted that a Banerjee has 
at last been selected ( tho* the first opening made in 
the Bench was for a Banerjee ) and that the choice has 
v. fallen # upon the fittest among them. 

* * * * * 

Believe me 
Yours sincerely 
Hem Chandra Banerjee 
1 Puddopukur Square 
Kidderpore. 

Ghazipur 
Steamer Jasper 
29tfi October 1888. 

My dear Doctor, 

Probably you know that I have been enjoying my 
holidays in my favourite amusement in a trip up the 
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river Ganges, I am in one sense out of all touch of 
what is passing around us. It is here at Ghazipur 
that I heard for the first time the glad news that not 
only the rumour about the appointment of a third native 
Judge in the High Court was true but that you have 
been selected for this additional honour to our country 
and countrymen. I congratulate you personally, our 
country generally and our body specially for this ; and 
I congratulate Government also for its happy selection. 
It is no partiality of a, friend which makes me say what 
I have been saying here. Many unexceptional names 
no doubt were used in connection with the rumoured 
appointment but permit me to say, all things considered 
there could have been no happier selection made than 
the one that actually has been made. My honest belief 
is that by your elevation to the Bench, the highest Court 
in the country would be strengthened and the best interests 
of the country promoted. 

Yours sincerely 
Mohes Chandra Chowdhury. 


Bankura 

26th October 1888. 

My dear Dr. Guru Dass, 

In continuation of the letter which I wrote to you 
when you were taken in as a member of the Bengal 
Legislative council allow me to congratulate you heartily 
upon your elevation to the Bench of the High Court. 
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I would of course have been very pleased if they had 
T given the appointment to me but when it is the settled 
policy of the Government to take in none but the 
members of the High Court Bar, if they had asked me 
to nominate one I would have selected yourself, I 

congratulate you most heartily. (1) 

* * * ■* * 

1 Yours sincerely 

Brojendra Coomar Seal 

» 

The Vakils of the Calcutta High Court assembled 
on Friday, the 22nd February 1889 in the house of 
Babu Srinath Das to express their congratulations to 
the Hon’ble Dr. Gooroo Dass Banerjee on his elevation 
to the Bench of the High Court. (2) 

Indian Mirror 23. 2. 89. 

<1> The last three letters written by Babus Hem Chandra Banerjee and 
Mohesh Chandra Chowdhury Vakils High Court and Babu Brojendra Coomar 
..-V. Seal cf ^he Provincial Service are of special interest as written by gentlemen 
whose names were also mentioned for the vacant judgeship. 

<2> The following song was especially composed and sung on the 
* occasion. 

itf¥t i 
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Vice Chancellor Calcutta University. 

Appointed 2nd January 1890. 

Re-appointed 2nd January 1892. 

Resigned 2nd January 1893. 

OFFER AND ACCEPTANCE. 

Government House 
Calcutta fl 
Dec. 10, 1889. 

Dear Mr. Justice Banerjee, 

The Vice-Chancellorship of the Calcutta University 
will shortly be vacant owing* to the retirement of Sir 
Comer Petheram. The Chief Justice has, as I dare say 
you are aware, retained office until now at my request in 
order to give me an opportunity of making a careful 
selection which I could not have done while I wfjs at a 
distance from this place. 

I am convinced that no one could fill this honorable 
and important position in a manner more satisfactory to 
the University and to the public than yourself, and I 
venture to express my hope that the offer of the 
appointment, which I now make to yon, will be agreeable 
to you, and that I shall have your permission to announce 
that it is accepted. 

I am, dear Mr. Justice Banerjee 
Yours very truly 
Lansdowne. 
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Narkeldanga 
10th December 1889. 

, Dear Lord Lansdowne, 

I feel deeply thankful to your Excellency for your 
doing me the honour of offering me the Vice-Chancellorship 
of the Calcutta University and still more so for the 
exceedingly kind terms in which you have been pleased 
to make the offer. I deem it my duty to accept your 
Excellency’s kind offer most thankfully and to do all 
that in me lies to make myself useful for the responsible 
office to which you have been pleased to think of 
appointing me. 


I remain Dear Lord Lansdowne 
With profound respect 
Yours obediently 
Gooroo Dass Banerjee. 


Government House 

® Calcutta 

10 . 12 . 89j 

Dear Mr. Justice Banerjee, 

I am delighted to learn that you are able to accept 
the Vice-Chancellorship. I congratulate you and the 
University. 

With best thanks for the courteous terms in which 
you have written to me. 

I am 

Dear Mr. Justice Banerjee 
Yours sincerely 
Lansdowne. 
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The Rev. K. S. Macdonald asked to be permitted 
to say a few words to the Chairman before the 
proceedings of the meeting commenced. He said that 
they should all unite in expressing their thanks to the 
Government of India for appointing him (the Chairman) 
Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University and in 
congratulating him upon the distinguished position 
conferred on him. He was the first of the graduates 
of the Calcutta University who had attained to so 
distinguished a position ; and it must be admitted that 
throughout his whole career, as a student, as a Senator, 
and as a member of the Syndicate, he had reflected 
honour upon the University. He ( the speaker ) was not 
authorised to speak in the name of the Senate, but he had 
no doubt that all present would agree with him in the 
sentiments he tried to express ( loud applause ) 

The Chairman thanked them most sincerely for the 
very kind words that they had said about him, and he 
only wished he could deserve one-tenth of the good 
things that they had said ,* but Heaven willing and with 
their sympathetic and valuable co-operation, he should 
endeavour his best to make his tenure of office useful 
for the purpose of the University so far as in him lay 
( loud applause ). 

Extract from the minutes of the Senate 
dated 21th January 2890 (the first 
meeting of the Senate under the new 
Vice-Chancellor ). 
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His first Convocation ( 18th January, 1890 ) 

The last Convocation of the Calcutta University 
marks a memorable era in the history of that body. 
For the first time in its annals the degrees were conferred 
and the Convocation speech delivered by a native of 
India, whom his own distinguished abilities and the 
favour of the Government had raised to the high 
position of Vice-Chancellor of the University. For some 
time indeed previous to his appointment the Hobble 
Dr.' Gooroodass Banerjee had practically performed 
the duties of Vice-Chancellor but too often in this 
country the duties are performed by one, while the 
honour of the office belongs to another. We are therefore 
deeply grateful to the Government for the appointment. 
We repeat once again our obligation on the occasion 
of reviewing the proceedings of the Convocation and 
we feel thankful to His Excellency the Viceroy for the 
kindly words with which lie introduced the new 
Vice-Chancellor to the Convocation. “As far as I have 
been able to discover” remarked Lord Lansdowne in the 
course of his speech “no discordant note has marred the 
general expression of approval with which Mr. Justice 
Banerjee’s nomination to the Vice-Chancellorship has 
been hailed. I desire therefore in the name of, the 
University, of the Government of India and I believe 
I may in this case claim to be the exponent of public 
opinion at large to congratulate the Vice-Chancellor, 
and to wish him a very successful tenure of office,” 

In criticising the Vice-Chancellor’s speech we feel 
bound to congratulate the Hon’ble Dr. Gooroodas 
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Banerjee, and to say that his oration fully maintains the 
traditions of the great office which he fills. 

The Bengalee » 25th January 1890,' 

The experiment of appointing an Indian Vice- 
Chancellor to an Indian University is a new one and 
will undoubtedly be watched with great interest by 
every section of the community. But because the experiment 
is a new one, or indeed the first of its kind in this 
country we have no reason to feel anxious for a moment 
as to its success. In the first place the selection of 
the new Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University 
has fallen upon one, regarding whose qualifications there 
has never been any division of opinion. Everywhere 
and by all sorts and conditions of men the appointment 
of Mr. Justice Gooroodass Banerjee to succeed Sir 
Comer Petheram as Vice-Chancellor of the Univesity 
has been welcomed with great satisfaction, a circumstance 
on which His Excellency aptly congratulated the 
recipient of the unprecedented honour. Then the advent 
of an Indian Vice-Chancellor must inspire more 
confidence among the Indian public generally than that 
of a European Vice-Chancellor. In matters educational 
as in political or civic affairs, he is most successful who 
is most in touch with the people. An Indian 
Vice-Chancellor possesses the advantage of a positive 
knowledge of his community, its educational position, 
its educational defects and its educational aspirations. 
He will not be likely to indulge in loose experiments. 
An Indian Vice-Chancellor is always with his people. 
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He is in constant communication with them ; he always 
listens to them , he consults them frequently. These 
are all immense advantages ; advantages denied to the 
best of European Vice-Chancellors. Considering all things 
therefore we have every reason to congratulate 
His Excellency the Chancellor and the Indian public on the 
unexceptionable nomination of a gentleman so qualified 
in every respect as Mr. Justice Gooroodass Banerjee 
to the Vice-Chancellorship of the Calcutta University, 

* The / ndian Mirror , 25th January 1 850, 

Mr. ( afterwards the Hon. Mr. Justice ) Lalmohan 
Doss wrote the following letter. 

177 Russa Road South 
The 19th January 1890. 

My dear Gooroodass Babu 

An attack of blood dysentery severe enough to 
confine me to my bed for a week was unable to repress 
my eagerness yesterday to witness a performance such as 
the Calcutta University has not seen since the dawn of 
her career. 

None ought to congratulate more than the Calcutta 
University herself upon being able after the labours of 
a third of a century to hold up to the world as a 
product of her own unaided efforts a native of India 
who is able to fill a place once occupied by such an 
illustrious person as Sir Henry Sumner Maine. 

May I be permitted to say that your speech 
yesterday, though not marked by brilliant flashes of 
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rhetoric was yet couched in such chaste language, was 
delivered with such grace and fluency, was so full of 
practical wisdom, was interspersed with such valuable 
suggestions, was so thorough ( to quote your own word ) 
and exhibited such a complete mastery of the details of 
the working of the University and such an intimate 
knowledge of the wants and requirements of the existing 
educational institutions, as must excite the wonder and 
command the admiration of all thoughtful men. 


In my opinion the children of the soil of India were 
on a severe- trial yesterday and they ought to 
congratulate themselves upon having passed through the 
ordeal unscathed. Your failure would have for ever 
doomed the fate of Indian youths. 

May I venture to offer my sincere felicitations at the 
occasion having offered you an opportunity of conferring 
high degrees upon your own sons and awarding gold 
medals to them an opportunity scarcely vouchsafed to 
the lot of any. (1) 

May higher honours yet adorn you is the fervent 
wish of my heart. 



Yours most sincerely 
Laimohan Doss. 


<1) His eldest son Haran chandra Baner/ee grot his M. A. degree 
beingf the silver Medalist of his year in Mathematics. He was also awarded '* 0 ' 
the Tagore Gold medal, ' 

His second son Sarat Chandra Banerjee got his B. A. degree with 
triple honours. 


RESIGNATION* 


We observe with regret that Mr. Justice Banerjee 
lias resigned the Vice-Chancellorship of the Calcutta 
University, a post which he has held with so much 
distinction to himself and satisfaction to the community 
of these provinces. It is greatly to Dr, Banerjee’s 
credit that in the midst of his onerous and responsible 
duties as a Judge of the High Court, he has been able 
to devote so much time and attention to the business 
of ’the University, during three years of active and 
uninterrupted usefulness, and his spontaneous retirement 
now should be marked, we think, by some suitable 
recognition of his services as Vice-Chancellor. 

The Statesman , 20th December 2892 . 

Mr. Justice Banerjee has resigned the Vice- 
Chancellorship of the Calcutta University. Dr. Gooroo 
Dass Banerjee has had three years in continuation — three 
years of active uninterrupted, usefulness — and now 
gracefully retires of his own instance, before the second 
# term is complete. 

Reis and Rayyet , 17th December 1892 . 

I think you will, in the first place, expect me to 
make some acknowledgment of the services which have 
been rendered to this University by Mr. Justice Gooroo 
Dass Banerjee, who has lately resigned the Vice- 
Chancellorship. Himself a member of the University, he 
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has shown himself thoroughly able to understand its 
wants. During his three years’ tenure, he has discharged 
with much tact and ability the difficult duties of his 
office, and has succeeded in winning for himself the 
respect of all those with whom he has been brought 
into contact. 

Extract from address of Lord Lansdowne 
as Chancellor on the occasion of the 
Convocation held on 28th January 18§3« 


President Central Text Book Committee. 

From June 1894 to February 1900. 

Bengal Government Notification No. 64 T, G, dated 
15th June 1894. 


The Lieutenant Governor is pleased to appoint the 
11001)16 Mr. Justice Gooroodas Banerjee to be President 
of the Central Text Book Committee, vice Babti 
Bhudeb Mukherjee C. J. E. deceased. 
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Govt, of Bengal : Genera! Department: Education Branch 
No. 1140. 

» 

From offg. Secretary of the Govt, of Bengal. 

To The Director of Public Instruction, Bengal. 

Calcutta, 7th March 1900. 

Sir, 

’ With reference to your letter No. 1803 dated the 
22nd February 1900, I am directed to say that the 
Lieutenant Governor is pleased to accept the resignation 
tendered by the Hobble Justice I)r. Gooroodas Banerjce 
of bis office as President of the Central Text Book 
Committee and to request you to be so good as to 

convey to him an expression of His Honour's high 
appreciation of the valuable services rendered by him 

in this capacity. 

<% 


!c 

: 


A note written by Mm on the Selection of 
iS Text*Books is reproduced below : 

1. If the task of writing a good text-book is difficult, 

f : that of selecting proper text-books is hardly less so. 

Those who are entrusted with the duty of selecting 
text-books have to regard not only the interests of 
students who arc the readers of text-books, but those of 
the authors as well ; and these interests are to some 
extent conflicting. In the interests of the readers none 
but the best books ought to be selected. Then’ interests 
might therefore be fully served by erring in favour of 
exclusion so as to reject all bad and indifferent books, 
and, it may be, some good books too. But that will 
evidently not serve the interests of the authors. To 
secure the interests of both readers and authors, we 
must not only exclude from our list of text-books all 
bad and indifferent books, but must also include in it 
all good books. 

2. The difficulty of the task is not a little enhanced 
by the fact that the number of text-books submitted 
for examination annually is by no means inconsiderable. 
This rapid growth of books, notwithstanding that it 
throws a heavy burden on those who arc entrusted with 
the duty of examining text-books, would certainly have 
been matter for congratulation if it had tended really 
to increase the literature of the country, or had been 
evidence of real literary activity. But unfoiflunately 
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that is not the case. Among the books submitted for 
examination, the number of good books, literary or 
•scientific, is very small ; and by far the greater number 
are Primers in English and Bengali, Arithmetical, 
Grammatical and Geographical Primers, and Prose and 
Poetical Readers consisting of compilations from different 
authors, — containing little that is original in point of 
* matter or of form, and running for the most part in 

beaten tracks, with only such occasional deviations 
( often in the wrong direction ) as are considered 

necessary to give each book the appearance of newness. 
The multiplication of such books is an evil without any 
compensating good. It has led to much unhealthy 
competition among authors, the injurious consequences 
of which affect not authors alone but their readers 
also, 

3. It has given rise to a most unreasonable and 
perplexing diversity in the choice of text-books ; so 
that if a student has for any reason to take his 
transfer from one school to another in the middle of 
a session, he will find it extremely difficult to go on, 
Sis he will, in nine cases out of ten, have to read a 
different set of text-books. And even in the same 
school, it often happens that different text-books 
of the same standard in the same subject are prescribed 
for two consecutive classes, so that students have to 
read the same portion of a subject in two successive 
years from two different books, without making much 
real progress, when by that time- they could have 
finished the subject if they had only continued to read 
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it from one and the same book. Again, authors of 
text-books on certain subjects such as Grammar, 
instead of exercising their own judgment in fixing 
the scope and limits of their books, are sometimes 
found vying with one another in encumbering them 
with minute rules to enable students to meet the 
unreasonable demands of examiners. And thus 
students have their memories often overburdened with 
matters of detail of rare application in practice, to 
the neglect of broad general principles of much greater 
practical value. 

4. Authors have sometimes been heard to sav- 
in justification of their imperfect performances, that 
when books no better than theirs have already 
found a place in the authorized list of text-books, 
there is no reason why they should not have the 
same indulgence shewn to them. But it should be borne 
in mind that because twenty or thirty years ago, owing 
to the paucity of text-books on any subject, an 
indifferent book was approved, that is no reason why 
the same course should be followed now. If from 
necessity or inadvertence a wrong thing has been 
done, it is to be set right, not by repeating the wrong 
but by remedying it ; and steps are being taken in that 
direction by the revision of the existing list of authorized 
text-books. 

5 . I quite appreciate the feelings of disappointed 
authors, who may naturally complain if there is any 
inequality in the distribution of official patronage. But, 
at the same time, in the interests of education and 
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culture, in the interests of readers and authors alike, 
^ I think we ought gradually to raise our standard of 
fitness. And to prevent disappointment and discontent, 
we should let authors know what we want and in what 
particulars we have raised our standard of fitness, and 
we should revise the existing list so as to retain only 
those books that come up to the new standard. Our 

, aim should be to place in the hands of the student 

text-books, the reading of which will give full and free 
plaj; to his mental faculties without overtasking them, 
and will at the same time enable him to acquire a general 
knowledge of useful subjects. 

6. In view of the difficulty attending the task of 
selecting text-books, and to facilitate the carrying out 
of the above-mentioned purpose, I have thought it proper 
to formulate the following general propositions, not as 
rigid and unalterable rules, but only as rough guides 
which shall be subject to such future modification as may 
x be foiwid necessary. 

1. (a) A text-book should in point of sixe be as 
short as possible consistently with clearness 
* and reasonable completeness. 

( h ) If the book is one of Reading Lessons in 
prose or poetry, either composed by the 
author himself or compiled from other 
authors, it should not be longer than what 
students for whom it is intended can go 
^ through in the course of one year, reading 

at a moderate rate, and having time allowed 
for revision. 


A 
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It is sometimes said that a long book of .reading 
lessons Is better than a short one, as it leaves room for 
selection of lessons by the teacher. I do not think that 
this is a sound view. While on the one hand the 
author's selection, if good, need not be supplemented 
by the teacher's selection, on the other hand, not only 
does a long book consisting of lessons one-half of which 
could not have been intended to be read, involve waste 
of time and energy to the author and waste of money 
to the readers, but the reading of a lesson here md 
a lesson there out of a book instead of reading it 
through is injurious to the formation of that habit of 
steady thoroughness, so essential in a student and of such 
great value in after-life. 

(e) If it is a book on Grammar or Geograghy 
or History or Arithmetic, and is intended 
for students who are reading the subject 
for the first time, it should treat the subject 
in an elementary way so as not to Require 
more than two or three years to finish it, 
care being taken, where the book is not likely 
to be finished in one year, to prescribe it as the 
text-book for two or three consecutive classes. 

It sometimes happens that different books on 
Grammar or on Geography are prescribed for two 
consecutive classes, and students go on reading the 
same portion of the subject from two different books 
in two successive years, when they might have finished 
the subject if they had the same book prescribed for the 
two classes. 


(a) The get-up of a text-book should be. neat, 
so as to create in the reader a liking for 
it ; and all such aids to attention as the 
printing of important words in capitals, 
italics or antique letters, and illustrations 
by pictures or diagrams, should be freely 
availed of. 

(b) In an elementary text-book, directions for 
the teacher, if any, should all be collected 
together either at the beginning or at the 
end of the book, and things not intended 
to be read by the student should never be 
interspersed with those intended to be read 
by him. 

III. The language and style of an elementary 
text-book should be concise and clear, simple and 
attractive ; vulgar words and ( as far as possible ) 
provincialisms should be avoided ; and the arrangement 
of the different heads or divisions of the book should be 
methodical. 

IV. Text-books on English Grammar and English 
Composition should, except for the lowest standard, be 
written in English. 

V. A text-book should, as far as possible, aim at 
teaching things rationally and not mechanically. 

That is to say, it should, as far as possible, aim at 
teaching things in a way such that the student may 
understand what he is taught instead of having merely 
to learn it by rote. 
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VI. An elementary text-book on any subject other 
than Literature should only deal with those broad points 
of the subject which a general student can fairly be 
expected to retain in his memory ; and it should never 
be encumbered with such details as can properly 
find a place only in books of reference or advanced 
text-books. 

Thus, for instance, an elementary Grammar should 
not be encumbered with details of unusual inflectional 
forms, an elementary Geography with figures denoting 
the populations and areas of different countries, an 
elementary History with dates of unimportant events, 
nor an elementary Arithmetic with tables of local weights 
and measures of foreign countries. 

VII. (a) Primers in English and Bengali should 

not contain spelling lessons with hard or 
unusual words. 

(b) Elementary text-books in Literature-, when 
they are compilations, should, as a rule, 
consist of such selections from standard 
authors, as can be easily explained to, 
and intelligently understood by, boys 
in this country ; and the names of the 
* authors and of the works from which the 

selections are made should always be 
mentioned. 

VIII. Text-books on Grammar should aim principally 
at teaching correct modes of speaking ami writing, and 
the teaching of technical distinctions and niceties should 
be subservient to the principal object 
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IX. A text-book on History or Geography should 
in its preface briefly but clearly indicate the sources from 
Vhieh the information contained in it is derived. 

X. Books which embarrass and encumber the 
student until help , and think out everything for him 
instead of leaving him time to think for himself, such 
as certain classes of Keys and books on Compositon, 
should never be selected as text-books. 

XL Books containing passages which have an 
immoral tendency or are hostile to any religion or 
to established Government should not be approved 
as text-books. 

XII. Every new text-book on any subject should 
have in it something really new and 'useful either in 
point of mutter or in point of form, to justify its 
existence ; and this should be briefly but clearly indicated 
in its preface. 

The propriety of this rule may not be altogether 
free from doubt. It may be said that so long as a book 
1 does not infringe the law relating to copyright, the mere 
fact that it contains nothing more in point of matter 
or form than what is to be found in another book, ought 
not to be any objection to its existence ; they may both 
be derived from one common source ■; the contents 
of both may be matter of common knowledge $ and 
there is no reason why one book should monopolize 
potronage to the exclusion of all others* merely because 
it was written first. 
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From a purely legal point of view this argument 
is quite sound. But from a literary or even an economic 
point ef view, there are considerations in favour of the- 
rule which ought not to be lost sight of. The writing 
of a new text-book on a subject on which there are at 
least equally good books already in existence, involves 
waste of energy and money which might be better 
employed in other ways, if a rule like the one enunciated 
above were enforced. 

To counteract the eflect of a rule like this" in 
preventing the distribution of public patronage, the 
Educational Authorities should be moved to pass a rule 
requiring the revision of the courses of study for the 
several Public Examinations so as not to allow the 
same book to continue as the text-book for more 
than five or six consecutive years, if any other equally 
good book is to be found in the list of authorized 
text-books. 

I have retained this rule tentatively to see what 
view others, and especially my learned colleagues, may 
take of it. 

7. The foregoing rules contain nothing new, nor 
have they any pretension to perfection or completeness. 
They are rules which everyone entrusted with the 
duty of selecting text-books follows more or less ; and 
their formal enunciation is intended only (l) to place 
in a connected form before the eye rules which are 
genearally followed' but which may be sometimes 
overlooked, and (2) to let authors of . text-books know 
what we want, and what might be said of their 
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work from the student's point of view, or from a 
neutral point of view. They are not intended to be 
applied as hard and fast rules, and any modification 
that will appear, or may be shewn, to be necessary, 
will be readily made. 

8. But though by the application of rules such 
as those given above, we may endeavour to the best 
of our power to do justice to the claims of authors 
of text-books and of their readers, the students, still 
our 4 work will only be half-done. Not only must we 

endeavour to do justice, but we must also have the 

confidence of the public that we are endeavouring 
to do so. 

It would be mere affectation not to take notice 
of an objection that is sometimes raised. I shall 

try to meet it. It is said that no author of any 

text-book should be a member of the Central Text-book 
Committee, or what comes to the same thing, no 
member of the Committee should write any text-book. 
To give unqualified effect to the objection as a mere 
matter of abstract principle, would be to deprive the 
Committee of the valuable services of some of its 
best members, whose position as authors and whose 
attainments as scholars entitle them to the respect and 
esteem of the literary world. And if their books have 
met with the approval of the Committee, it is not 
because their authors are its members, but because they 
are books of superior merit. So far as the objection 
can have any real weight, it is met by the fact that the 
rule and practice have been for a member not to be 
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present at the meeting when the merits of any book which 
he has written or in which he is interested are considered 
and decided it pom Perhaps all that could be desired- 
wonki be attained when pecuniary interest direct or 
indirect in a book is expressly made a ground . of 
disqualification for voting upon, or joining in the discussion 

concerning the merits of a book. 

9. It may be said that the same rule ought to 
be followed when the merits of any book likely to 
compete with a book written by a member of the 
Committee are considered. 1 am of opinion that the rule 
need not be followed in its entirety, but all that is 
described will be attained if such member though joining 
in the discussion, only abstains ( as in practice he does 
now ) from voting. For though his joining in the 
discussion may subject the book to more than usually 
severe examination, from the fact of his being able to find 
out more readily than others the defects in a book on 
a subject on which he has himself written one, neither the 
public nor the author whose book is under consideration 
can have any just ground of complaint against that. His 
colleagues will have the benefit of his criticism, but the 
rival author will be secure against the effect of a possibly 
biased adverse vote. 

G. D. Banerjee. 

14th Jamtanj 1896 . 


Member of the Universities 
Commission 1902. 


, The Commission originally consisted of six members 
witb thc Hon’ble Mr. Raleigh Vice-Chancellor of the 
y Calcutta University, as President. Not a single 
lepiesentative of the great Hindu Community, who had 
the largest stake in the educational problems under 
consideration was included amongst the Commissioners 
as originally nominated. Let us however thankfully 
note that when attention was called to this omission in 
the columns of the public prints His Excellency was 
V graeioysly pleased to nominate the Hon. Mr. Justice 
Gooroodass Banerjee as a member of the Commission. 
Thc appointment of Mr. Justice Banerjee was received 
■with universal approbation. One of the most brilliant 
graduates of the Calcutta University, he has long been 
honourably associated with the work of the University. 
He was twice appointed Vice-Chancellor of the University 
and he was among the most distinguished of our 
Vice-Chancellors, regarding his office not as an 

** ornamental adjunct to the high position he held, but 
a new field of activity and usefulness and setting an 
example of unflinching devotion to duty and of 
statesmanlike concern in the interests of the University, 
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of which he was so fine a product. Who will say that 
the Calcutta University has been a failure or has not 
fulfilled the high ends of its existence when it~ 
has produced men like Mr. Justice Gooroodass 
Banerjee ? 

Extract from Presidential speech of 
Mr. ( afterwards Sir ) Sarendra 
Nath Banerjea at the Indian 

National Congress at Ahmedabad 
in 1 902 4 



Comments in the Press and Town Malt 
Meeting on the Report of the 
Commission , 

* — ♦ — 

The Anglo-Indian newspapers have had their say 
about the Report and recommendations of the 
Universities Commission, and, of course, their approval" 
is unqualified and even ecstatic. Of course, they have 
the same right as ourselves to discuss all public matters. 
But they are in the hands of aliens who have little 
abiding interest in the eonntry, and who, differing from 
the people in almost everything, cannot be expected to 
have any insight into a matter of such foremost 
importance as the whole future of the people, which 
the educational problem involves. They cannot see 
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with our eyes. That they know nothing of it is proved 
b\ an uttei absence of independent thought or suggestion, 
• and by a complaisant acceptance of the official 
srnprirnafitr. These are faithful henchmen of Government. 
The pronouncement of such papers as these is utterly 
valueless. In such a matter of foremost importance 
as the question of education of the Indian people, it is 
the purely indigenous Press that can and does voice 
the popular opinion, and, therefore, its expression of 
that opinion is weighty, and to the point. It will 
be enough to say for the present, that the purely 
Indian newspapers have accepted with cordiality 
and without hesitation the clear-cut sentiments 
and sentences contained in Mr. Justice Banerjee's Note 
of Dissent, appended to the Commission's Report. 
Dr. Bauer jee is a man of the people, has risen from 
the ranks, education and character have made him what 
lie is, lie has no personal likes or dislikes, he has 
no i?ons of his own to grind in this particular matter, 
he has ever shrunk from any attempt to give offence 
to anybody, he holds singularly moderate views. 
.The publicly expressed views of such a man, then, 
are of the greatest weight and value, and entitled to 
the closest and most respectful consideration. Mr. Justice 
Banerjee has had, besides, a long educational experience. 
He has been long directly connected with the Calcutta 
University, of which he was at one time the honoured 
Vice-Chancellor. It was fortunate that he happened to be 
one of the two “native" members of the Commission, 
perfectly familiar with Indian conditions and Indian 
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needs — so far at least as British Indian interests are 
involved. The other “native” member hails from a 
backward Feudatory State where education has seriously - 
lagged behind, though the Hyderabad gentleman was 
himself, if we are not mistaken, a Minister of Education 
at one time. "We, therefore, repeat, that the Note 
of Dissent, written by Mr. Justice Banerjee, is entitled 
to greater attention than the Report of the Commission. 
Mr. Justice Banerjeee has these many years past enjoyed 
the unbounded confidence of his countrymen. Government 
will, therefore, do well to pay due heed to his warnings. 
He is quite as willing, as indeed we all are, as the other 
members of the Commission, to raise the educational 
standard. Raise the standard by all means, but do it 
in a rational, and not in a revolutionary and reactionary 
spirit. Education should be the privilege of the many, 
and not the monopoly of the fortunate and wealthy few. 
To raise school and college fees at the arbitrary will 
and direction of Government is to shut out the 'masses 
and even middle classes from the benefits of higher 
education, and even to shut them out from the 
prospects of bettering themselves in the struggle for 
existence. Higher fees do not spell better brains or 
sounder education. 


r 
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The great meeting at the Town Hall in Calcutta, 
on Friday evening last, was a magnificent and 
exhilarating event It was magnificent in that all 
sections of the Indian community were represented 
thereat, and exhilarating because there was absolute 
unanimity throughout the proceedings. As regards mere 
numbers, the audience was an immense one, and 
immense is the only word we can well use. We have 
said, that the meeting was representative of all classes 
of the Indian community. The Zemindars were there 
in force, we might say, irresistible force, since the most 
influential and the best educated among them, headed 
by Raja Peary Mohun Mukerjee, voiced the agitation. 
Among the other speakers were lawyers and journalists. 
None of the speakers had his own irons to grind. That 
is, not* one of them had any pecuniary interest in private 
schools and collegiate institutions which are threatened 
with destruction by the Universities Commission's Report 
and recommendations. The exclusion of this particular 
element from the discussion was desirable, for 
Government cannot now turn round and say, that the 
malcontents are interested parties, whose opposition is 
bred of selfishness. As a matter of fact, all Indians 
are interested and even selfish parties in this case, for 
as a speaker, who led the debate, observed, it is a 
matter of life and death to us all. Thai it is so 
considered universally may be judged from the speeches 
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which followed. It may be acknowledged, that some of the 
utterances were strong, and might have been made more — ’ 
innocuous. But there are times when plain-speaking is 
better than muffled anger. And the provocation given has 
been very great indeed. All the speakers were agreed 
that any legislation, based on the lines of the 
recommendations of the Universities Commission, would 
be a most reactionary and retrograde measure. All * 

were agreed, that the Governments attempt to take up 
the monopoly of higher education in India was not In 
line with the Resolutions and Despatches and Acts of iff 
former British Statesmen, and that the sort of % 

Government interference now attempted, and which 
seemingly is about to be enforced, is a breach of definite 
pledges, and an endeavour to confine the people to the 
apron-strings of their national childhood. Again, there 
was absolute unanimity as regards the Note of Dissent, 
appended to the Report to the Universities Commission 
by Mr. Justice Gooroodass Banerjee. The meeting .... ^ 
recognised the value of that Note, and the immense 
service which this distinguished Hindu gentleman has 
thereby rendered to his country. On the whole, then, 
we may fairly say, that last Friday’s great demonstration 
voices the opinion of all sections of the Indian community 
in Bengal. 

Babu Deva Prasad Sarvadhikari, in moving the 
fourth Resolution, said that in doing so it was his duty 
in the first instance to give expression to the deep debt 
of gratitude they all owed to the Viceroy for having 
been pleased to give the Hon’ble Dr. Gooroodass JL 
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Banerjee an opportunity of rendering his country the 
signal service that he had been permitted and enabled 
to do. The manner and method of the appointment 
were in themselves a high, if unintentional, compliment 
to the distinguished Judge, and Lord Curam had clearly 
deserved well of the community by deliberately adding 
to the Commission one who, in spite of his unobtrusive 
mildness, was known to be of unbending and unflinching 
independence of character and opinion, and who was 
not’ likely to give in when his country’s best interests 
were at stake. If the present report and Dissent, with 
all the connected circumstances could, by any chance, 
be laid before an unbiased jury of English educational 
experts, Mr. Justice Banerjee’s Dissent would receive 
much more vigorous and outspoken support than could 
be expected here. For themselves they could only 
accord them such support as lay in their power to 
extend, and this he asked them to do in the terms 
of the* Resolution with all the emphasis and the 
earnestness they could command. The Dissent was a 
masterly and powerful presentment and enunciation of 
the popular and therefore the right view of the problems 
at issue and its author had earned sincere and lasting 
gratitude. The Resolution he had to move was as 
follows : — “That this meeting desires to accord its 
emphatic support to the Dissent of the Hon’ble Mr. Justice 
Gooroodass Banerjee so far as it goes as embodying 
the views of the Indian community and the meeting 
would call special attention to the following recommendations 
of the Commission as being open to the gravest 
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objections — (1) The fixing of the minimum rate of college 
fees by the Syndicate. ( 2 ) The abolition of the Second 7 
Grade Colleges which teach up to the First Arte 
Standard unless they are raised to the status of First. 

Grade College teaching up to the B. A. Standard. 

( 3 ) The establishment of a Central Law College and 
the disaffiliation of the present Law Classes attached 
to the Colleges. (4) The recommendation that a candidate * 
for Matriculation should pass in certain subjects at 
the School Final Examination before he is permitted to 
pass the Matriculation examination which is no longer 
to be a qualification for employment under Government. * 
( 5 ) The curtailment of the authority of the Senate in 
the matter of the disaffiliation of Colleges and the 
recognition of Schools. 

Monlvi Abdul Kashim, in seconding the resolution, 
said that the Indian Press were almost unanimous in 
expressing regret at the report of the Commission and 
disapproving of the recommendations made. Speaking as 
a Mahomedan graduate and as the representative of 
his co-religionists, he felt that the Commission's t 

recommendations, if carried into effect, would injuriously 
affect the rising generation of the Mahomedan community. 

In conclusion he referred briefly to the principal 
recommendations of the Commission, and asked, those 
present to carry the Resolution unanimously. 

The Resolution was then put and carried unanimously, 

1 ; 
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Retirement from High Court. 

Reason for Retirement. 

The letter quoted below written in reply to a letter 
from Mr . J. A . Bonrdillon, which is also quoted, gives 
the reason for the retirement . 

Bangalore 
December 23, 1903 

My dear Dr. Banerjee 

I am very sorry to read in the papers the announcement 
that you are about to retire from the High Court. 
I hope rest will soon restore you to health and that 
you may still be able to give the advantage of your 
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Narifceldangra, Calcutta, 
December 29, 1903 


My dear Mr. Bourdillon 

I thank you most sincerely for your kind note of 
the 23rd instant and for your kind wishes for me. 

I am going to retire from the High Court not so 
much on account of ill-hcaltli, as from a feeling that 
I have been there long enough. I am glad to say 
that I am now much better than I was about this 
time last year ; I have tendered my resignation because 
having served as a Judge for fifteen years, I think it 
is time that I should leave and someone else should 
take my place. 

As a native of India I feel thankful to you for 
the interest you take in the problem of University 
reform in this country. 

With best wishes for the coming New-Year, 


I remain 

Yours very truly, 
Gooroodass Banerjee. 
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Appreciation of his work. 

On Friday last,, the 29th instant, the Chief Justice's 
Court room was crowded with members of the legal 
profession who had gathered together to bid farewell 
to Mr. Justice Banerjee. All the Judges took their 
seats on the Bench and Mr. Justice Banerjee was 
given the seat of honour in the centre, supported by Sir 
Francis Maclean Chief Justice, on the right and Sir Henry 
Prinsep on the left. Babu Bam Cliaran Mitter, the 
Senipr Government Pleader, read an Address on behalf 
of the Vakeels of the High Court. The address printed 
in gold on parchment was then enclosed in a handsome 
silver casket inlaid with gold and presented to His 
Lordship. The Advocate-General followed and addressed 
His Lordship on behalf of the members of the Bar. 
Mr. Justice Banerjee then replied. Then all his 
colleagues on the Bench shook hands with him and 
the proceedings terminated. The Address and speeches 
are ghgm below. 

The Address was in these terms : — 

To the Hon. Gooroodass Banerjee, m. a. j>. l., one 
of the Judges of the High Court of Judicature at 
Fort William in Bengal. My Lord, — It is with feelings 
of the deepest sorrow that we, the Vakeels of this 
Court, approach Your Lordship to bid you farewell on 
the eve of your retirement from the Bench, which you 
have so conspicuously adorned for the last fifteen years. 
Your career as a Judge has been characterized throughout 
by profound learning, great ability, thorough conscien- 
tiousness, marked independence, untiring patience, and 
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uniform courtesy qualities by which you have always 
inspired confidence in the public mind and commanded Wv| 
the respect and admiration of all branches of tire 
profession. Y our successful and brilliant career as a 
Judge is a source of pride to the members of the 
profession to which you belonged, and will always be 
an illustrious example to that body. In common with 
the public, we realise in your retirement a heavy loss 
to the country. While discharging your arduous duties 
as a Judge, you have not been sparing in your labours 
for . the advancement of the country in educational and ^ 
other matters. As the first Indian Vice-Chancellor .of 
the Calcutta University, you secured to the graduates 
of the University many valuable privileges and you 
have always worked for the welfare of our youths 
with singular wisdom and zeal. Your private life has 
throughout been a model to our countrymen while your 
public career in all its phases has been worthy of the 
highest praise. And now in taking leave of y&u, we.^l 
fervently hope and pray that many years of health 
and strength may yet be vouchsafed to you to work 
with greater vigour in the various spheres of usefulness 
in which you have always moved. 

The Advocate-General (Hon. J. T. Woodroffc ) 
said : — 

Mr. Justice Banerjee, this afternoon I learnt that 
the Vakeels* Association was about to present this 
Memorial and I and my fellows at the Bar received / ' 
an invitation to be present. That invitation we most 
gladly, yet with feelings of the deepest regret, accepted. 
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Upon the tomb of one of the noblest of her sons 
whom England has given to India is to be found 
inscribed the epitaph “He tried to do his duty” No 
man can have a higher aim and no man can honestly 
say more of himself than that. Happy indeed is he if 
he is able to say it, for when the time of reckoning 
comes we are all conscious how utterly we have failed 
to discharge the duties imposed on us. But you, My 
Lord, have tried, and nobly tried, and so far as the 
Bar* can see, have succeeded in discharging the duties 
which you took upon yourself. The Address which has 
been read to us describes in no exaggerated language 
your character and your ability as a Judge. I will 
only say so far as my experience goes, which extends 
over the whole time of your Lordship's career as a 
Judge, never have I heard a single suitor complain 
that full justice had not been done to him by Mr. 
Justice Grooroodass Banerjee, that his case has not been 
listened, to with attention, all the arguments weighed 
and every effort made to understand what it was, 
and he felt if the case was decided against him it was 
rightly decided. You have also shown a character of 
independence. You have spoken when silence might 
have pointed out the line of least resistance. You have 
been throughout your career as a pleader and a judge, 
if I may be permitted to say so, most emin ently 
straightforward, honest, and conscientious. My Lord, I 
reckon for myself and I think I express the opinion 
of the Advocates of this 
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I remember yon, My Lord, when you first began 
here and we worked together during many years before 
Your Lordship was called to the Bench, and therefore 
I do feel for myself and for those who shared with 
me the great privilege of having known you, the 
extreme sorrow which we feel on your retirement. We 
now bid you farewell and trust that so many of us 
as remain here will still have opportunities of meeting 
you. 

Mr. Justice Banerjee replied as follows : 

Mr. Advocate-General and learned members of the 
Bar, Mr. Senior Government Pleader and members of the 
Vakeels’ Association,— You have been pleased to say 
many good and kind words concerning me with much 
warmth of feeling and I trust you will excuse me if 
imbibing the warmth of feeling about me I say anything 
which cool reason may not strictly approve. We merit 
praise, the most when we want it the least and we 

are utterly undeserving of it it we actually seek fox 

it. Now whilst there are many who may not stoop so 
low as to seek for praise as an incentive for doing 

their duty it is only a few who can aspire so high as 

to be able honestly to say that the inward satisfaction 
of having done their duty perfectly well, places them 
above all praise. And to the former therefore good 
words coming from those whose opinions they value, 
after their work is done, always give gratification. 
Much as I have striven, much as I may wish to be 
one of the fortunate few, I feel that I am only one 
of the ordinary many with the common imperfections 
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and infirmities of man and I must therefore gratefully 
acknowledge that the very kind words which you 

♦ have been pleased to say about me at a time when 
my work in this court is over must be a source of 
great satisfaction to me. But I should ill deserve your 
kindness if I were to appropriate to myself the many 
good things you have said as being wholly my due. 
I am fully sensible of the fact that a good portion of 
it is attributable to that indulgence with which generous 
minds view the merits and demerits of others at parting 
moments. I must also freely own that of what may 
apparently stand to my credit for any good work done, 
a very large share belongs to you for the help you 
have always rendered me in doing that work. I must 
not here forget what the Geeta in a somewhat different 
connection reminds us of when it says “Deluded by 
self-conceit we often consider ourselves the authors of 
work which is really done by the agencies of nature.” 
I ssif 1 this not from any affectation of humility but from 
a conviction of its truth for though intolerance of 
inopportune contradiction or impatience of unnecessary 

# delay may sometimes make us look with disfavour upon 
forensic arguments it is beyond question that the help 
which the Bar renders to the Bench is invaluable. 
I do not say that the mode in which that help is 
rendered may not in some cases be susceptible of 
improvement but taking things as they are it must be 
admitted that the value of the help you render to us 
can hardly be overestimated. You spend much of your 
time to save ours and if you take a one-sided view of 
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tilings, a searching one-sided view from each of two 
opposite points of view affords the best guarantee that 
nothing worthy of consideration has been missed oir 
either side. I have been up to this point addressing 
you Mr. Advocate-General and you Mr. Senior Govt. 
Pleader jointly. Now I wish to say a few words to 
Mr. Advocate-General and to the Calcutta High Court 
Bar which you so worthily represent. Not having had 
the honour of belonging to that branch of profession 
which you lead I had no reason to expect from you 
that consideration of my work which the other branch 
of the profession of which I was a member might show. 
I therefore value your kind words all the more. You 
have very feelingly alluded to those days when you and 
I personally had to work together. Let me assure you 
Mr. Advocate-General that looking backwards I recall 
to mind those hours as some of the best, the pleasantest, 
the happiest hours of my life. Your kind words, to my 
mind, are also evidence of that friendly relation v which 
has always existed between the two branches of the 
profession in this Court and which should exist for the 
welfare of both. Working harmoniously together, following* 
your best traditions in the past, and keeping pace with 
the progress of time in the future, may you all go on 
helping the efficient administration of justice which is 
one of the highest blessings that the country can enjoy 
under British Rule. 

Calcutta Weekly Notes , 

Feb . 1st 1903 . 
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Government House, Calcutta. 

January 30th, 1904. 

, Dear Mr. Bancrjee 

I have been reading in the newspapers the very 
honourable and befitting tributes which were paid to you 
in the High Court yesterday on the eve of your retirement 
from the Bench. As the Head of the Government 
at the time when this event so universally regreted 
takes place, I should like to add my word of 
congratulation and thanks to you for your long and 
distinguished career of public service, and of good 
wishes in whatever sphere of activity * and usefulness 
(for you could not remain idle) your leisure may tempt 
you to embark. 

When I first arrived in Calcutta I was informed 
that there was on the Bench of the High Court an 
Indian Judge who to personal high character and the 
intellectual aptitudes of his race, added a profound 
acquaintance with the principles of Western Jurisprudence 
and in whose mind and speech might be observed a 
quite remarkable blend of the best that Asia can give 
m or Europe teach. When I made his acquaintance, I 
learnt that this description was correct and now that 
he is about to retire from public life, I cannot dissociate 
myself from the valedictory tributes that are being paid 
to one who has been such an ornament to his profession 
and his country. 

I am, Dear Mr. Banerjee, 
Yours very truly, 

Curzon. 
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Reply to the above : — 

NaHkeldangra, Calcutta/ , 
31st January/ 1904 

My Lord 

I received last evening Your Execelleney’s kind 
letter. 

I donot know how to express adequately my deep 
feeling of thankfulness to your Excellency for the 
exceedingly kind terms in which you have been pleased 
to speak of me and of my humble services to the 
public. I will only say that it is my singular good 
fortune that my retirement from service takes place at 
a time when there is at the head of the Government 
a statesman and a scholar of rare ability and attainments, 
who amidst the engrossing duties of his high office, and 
while grappling with some of the most difficult problems,,, 
that can occupy the attention of a ruler, could find 
the time and feel the inclination to discern any little 
merit that there may be in an humble individual like 
myself, and who, if he is inflexibly severe to all that 
he deems bad, is indulgently sweet to whatever has 
the least claim to be considered good. 

I remain, My Lord, 

Your Excellency’s humble 
and obedient servant, 
Gooroodass Banerjee. 
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Higrh Co lift, Bombay, 

31st January, 1904. 

• My dear Banerjee 

To-morrow I believe witnesses the severance of your 
long, valued and honourable connection with the Calcutta 
High Court, and as a former colleague and a sincere admirer, 
I cannot let the occasion pass without a word. It will not be 
without a wrench that you leave the Court, or that 
your colleagues part with you ; but the time, I suppose, 
muSt come to all busy men — at least to such as reflect 
on things — when they yearn not for ease but for a 
fuller chance of thinking out for themselves, and seeking 
after the greater truths of life. If it be within their 
power to satisfy this yearning, then they may be accounted 
happy ; and in this view I felicitate you though not 
without regret that time has passed so quickly* 

Into your retirement you will carry the good wishes 
of many colleagues past and present, but none more 
genuine than those of your sincere friend. 

Lawrence Jenkins. 


Reply to above : — 

Nafikeldanja, 3rd February, 1904. 

My dear Sir Lawrence 

I have received your kind note of the 31st January 
last and I thank you most heartily for the kind words you 
have said of me and the good wishes you have 
expressed for me* 
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The best part of your letter remains however to 
be acknowledged and I know not how to thank you — / 
adequately for that. It is that part of the letter ip i 

which you so feelingly allude to the yearning for search 
after -the higher truths of life as being the real reason 
for retirement with reflecting minds. In referring to 
this you have pointed to the true Brahminical ideal 
of retirement. You have acted towards me the part \ 

of a true and valued friend and you touched a cord 
which has been vibrating long and which will go on 
vibrating till it breaks. -r 

I cordially thank you for your felicitating me on # \ 

my chance of satisfying the yearning you have so : 

touchingly alluded to but I tremblingly stop with the 
question — will that satisfaction ever come ? 

Yours ever sincerely, 

Gooroodass Banerjee. 

The retirement of Mr. Justice Banerjee today Tauses 
a vacancy which will not easily be filled up. He is a 
great and good man, and was a learned and upright i 

Judge. The story of his life is the story of the triumph 
of an honest, upright arid brilliant career unblemished by 
a single dark spot either in public or private life, and of 
success resulting from the constant domination of higher 
over lower springs of action. Mr. Banerjee is' a self-made 
man and that is a type which the modern man always 
admires. Such admiration changes into reverence when 
one finds, that in the storm and stress of the modern 
struggle for existence, there are men who can in their 
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actions harmonise the two distinct and often opposed 
*' interests of self- advancement and the advancement of the 
Community to which they belong. 

His father Babu Ram Chandra Banerjee was Head Clerk 
in the firm of Messrs Kerr and Tagore which afterwards was 
incorporated with that of Messrs Gordon Stewart & Co. The 
father died when he was only 3 years of age and the credit 
1 of his future success belongs solely to the admirable tact 

and care of his mother. The death of his father left the 
family in straitened circumstances and the poor widow 
^ often deprived herself of the bare necessities of life to 

' ; provide for the education of the child. His mother not 

only kept before her son high ideals of virtue and piety, 
but her daily actions were living examples of a pure, 
pious, and disinterested existence. Gooroodass never forgot 
the debt he owed to his mothers loving care and guidance 
and it was a source of great joy to him to adore her as a 
household goddess which a good Hindu mother always is 
v in the £yes of her dutiful children. Her death in 1889 
gave such a shock to him that it brought on physical 
prostration from which it took him long to recover. 

♦ v 

In 1868 during his stay at Berhampore he presented 
himself at the P. R. S. examination, thatbeing the first year in 
which this examination was held. In this lie was beaten by 
the late Babu Ashu Tosh Mookerjee also a distinguished 
graduate of the Calcutta University. But it is not intellect 
alone that secures success in life. The qualities of character 
are often more potent in determining the greatness of a 
man than the mere sharpness of his intellect. It is the 
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harmonious combination of both that has made Gooroo 
Dass an object of pride to his people and of common y* 
regard to all communities, while after a transient academic 
triumph his rival's career has been wrapped in the intensity 
of darkness that follows a flash light. 

It was through the particular desire of his mother that 
Dr. Gooroodass returned from Berhampore towards the 
end of 1872 and joined the Calcutta High Court. 1 

* =fc 5f£ . sfe. . 

While Dr. Gooroodass was distinguishing himself at the 
Bar one noticeable feature in his career was that he % 
never sold his soul to merely professional success or * ^ 
to an all absorbing passion for self-preferment. Like 
every right-minded man he recognised that outside 
the profession he owed duties to his people and his 
country. He, like Telang, Badruddin Tyabji, Ranade, Chanda 
Varkar, has always striven to do his duty as a citizen 
in the best interests of the people and the country to 
which he belonged. This not only raised him considerably^ 4 
in public estimate but also in the estimate of the Judges 
and the then Chief Justice Sir Comer Petheram. It is ^ 
to be little wondered therefore, that when an opportunity 
presented itself, the Government acting on the suggestion 
of Sir Comer was only too glad to annex the services 
of so good a man and so able a lawyer for the credit 
of the High Court Bench in 1888. 

During his 16 years' work on the Bench, he endeared 
himself to everybody by his unvarying kindness, ^ 
consideration and unfailing courtesy and was held by 
all in high regard as a Judge owing to his strong sense 
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of justice, his great learning and the conscientious 
discharge of his duties. His judgments are always very 
thorough and learned and though in some instances the 
conscientious labour and study that he devoted to them 
tended to make them a little too technical yet their 
value as contributions to the legal literature is well 
recognised. 

* * * * 

The natural gentleness of his character and his 
essentially Hindu spirit of never making himself 
unnecessarily hurtful to others, be it his colleagues on 
the Bench or Counsel of the Bar, have perhaps sometimes 
been mistaken for weakness. But all the same whenever 
any substantial question of Law or Justice was concerned 
it will be admitted by all that he never gave in to 
such considerations and stood firm to the call of duty. 
This is borne out by his dissentient judgments in Court 
as also by his able note of Dissent in the report of the 
Universities Commission. 

There is one phase of Mr. Justice Banerjee ; s character 
without noticing which no sketch of his life would be 
complete. Throughout this period of transition when 
everything old is regarded as superstitious, when the 
advent of Western Civilisation has brought new ideals 
of religion amidst us, he has continued in the religion of 
his forefathers rigidly following the ceremonials and 
strictly adhering to the usages of his caste. * * * 

All the same the fact that he has lived a highly 
moral life according to his own ideals has made him 
uniformly respected by people of every creed, caste and 
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religion. His is such a simple and unassuming nature 
and in him the qualities of the heart and mind, character 
and intellect are so harmoniously blended that any 
, nation may feel proud of the birth and growth of 
such a personality amongst them, 

C Calcutta Weekly Notes 
Dated 1. 2. 1904) 


Knighthood. 

He received his Knighthood in June 1904, 

Some letters of congratulation are reproduced below, 

1 Carltoii Hduse, Terrace 7 S. VV 
June 24, 1904, 

Dear Sir Gooroodass Banerjee 

I need only add to the letter which I wrote to 
you upon your retirement that it has been a sincere" 
pleasure to me to set the seal of the Sovereign’s approval 
upon your long and honorable career by proposing you 
for the Knighthood, which is announced in today’s 
Gazette and which' I hope that you may live long to 
enjoy. 

Yours very truly 
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14 Loudon Street, Calcutta 
June 26, 1904. 

My dear Banerjee 

I ask you to accept my most cordial congratulations 
on the honour recently conferred upon you by His Majesty. 
It is specially pleasing to myself to find that the long 
and meritorious public sendees of so valued a friend 
and colleague have been recognised and I am confident 
that such recognition will be welcomed by your numerous 
Indian and European friends. 

I can only wish you many years in which to enjoy 
it and subscribe myself. 

Your sincere friend 
Francis W. Maclean, 

London E. C. 

30tfi June 1904. 

My dear Banerjee 

I hope you will accept the sincere congratulations of 
your late younger brother in the Court on the well- 
merited honour conferred upon you in the Birth Day 
Gazette. I am quite sure that the news must have been 
received with pleasure by all who know you personally 
and officially, as it certainly was by myself. Apart from 
"all other considerations, I am very pleased to welcome 
so conspicuous a refutation of the assertion which we so 
frequently see and hear that honours are reserved for 
those who seek them even at the cost of their independence 
and self-respect. 

' * .7 * * 

Believe me 
Yours sincerely 
J. F. Stevens. 
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The Reform Cluh 
London S. W. 

30th June 1904. 

My dear Banerjee " 

Allow me to offer you my warmest congratulations 
on the well deserved honour His Majesty has conferred 
on you. And I wish you a long life to enjoy it. 

With the best wishes for you and yours 

I remain 
Yours sincerely 
Ameer Ali. 


St. Xavier's College 
25th June 1904. 

My dear old friend 

You will believe me when I tell you how happy I am 
to see His Majesty recognizing publicly your long and 
loyal services on the Bench and in all matters connected 
with Education. Your manly independence, I am glad 
to say, has not deprived you of a just reward and I 
congratulate you heartily for an honour which you did 
not seek, but which you so well deserve. 

Very' sincerely yours 
E. Lafont. 


Madras 
25-6-1 904. 


Dear Sir 

As one of your humble admirers in the South I beg 
to be allowed to tender my hearty congratulations to you 
on the Knighthood conferred by the Government. When 
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I called on you last Monday, you thought you were not 
likely to be very much in the favour of the Government. 
But the announcement in the Gazette shows that your 
valiant championship of the people’s cause has been 
rightly appreciated. I hope your misgivings are not well 
founded and your wisdom and experience will be 
frequently utilised by the Government to its own advantage 
and that of the community. 

I remain 

■ • , Yours faithfully 

P. 8. Sivaswami Aiyer. 


Nasfpuf 

25th June 1904. 

My dear Sir 

Please accept my very sincere congratulations on 
the honor you have received at the hands of 
Government in the Birthday Honors’ List. It is a 
deserved compliment to your many admirable qualities, 
as also to your devoted labours in the cause of Justice 
and Education. The whole of India claims you as one of 
its brightest citizens and I need not say that this gracious 
recognition of your merit will gladden the hearts of every 
true Indian. I need not say how glad we who know 
you are, and as one who has received much kindness 
at your hands, I beg to send this message of congratulation 
and good will for the honor you have now 

With many kind regards 

'V Aiirc< 
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Uttarpara 
June 24, 1904* 

My dear; Sir 

It is with no small pleasure that I find that you have 
been Knighted. In the consideration of your countrymen 



S/2 Loudon Street, Calcutta 

* lane 24, 1904. 

Dear Sir GoOroodass 

Accept the sincere congratulations of an honest 
admirer of your life and career on the recognition of 
your long and meritorious work for our country by the 
Government of the day* Titles can add nothing to the 
claims which you have on the esteem and respect of 
your countrymen, but none the less your countrymen 
Sincerely rejoice when they find a great apd a good 
man among themselves deservedly honoured .by the 
powers that be* . • 

My personal relations with you, and my respect for 
>T>ur abilities and character stretch back through a period 
of forty years. I sat at your feet as a humble learner 
in the Presidency College in the olden days ; I have 
watched your distinguished career first as a member of 
the Bar and then as a Judge of the High Court with 
admiration ; and I have watched with still greater 
.jdmiration your endeavours to help all public movements 
and your devotion to the cause of our country all this 
time. And if any thin 
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you enjoy much higher honours than what Government 
V* can confer on you. Yet it is a matter for felicitation 
to your friends that Government has not been slow 
to honour one held in such high esteem by them. 

Yours sincerely, 

Peary Mohan Mukherjee* 
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esteem and affection it is the simplicity and purity of 
your private character, the charm and beauty of your ^ ^ 
private life, which is an example to your countrymen. 


A moderation which conciliated opponents, a sweet 
reasonableness which disarmed opposition, combined with 
an unflinching and unwavering adherence to the principles 
which you held to be true and correct, have ever j 

marked your high and useful career. As a Judge of 
the High Court you won the esteem of the nation ; 
as Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University you ^ 
helped the education of younger generations ; and I 
have still more pleasant recollections of the kindly * 

and sympathetic help which you descending from your 
high position rendered to us in encouraging and helping 
the formation of a healthy Bengali literature. The 
example of your life-work will live among our countrymen 
as a valuable asset and as an inspiring memory. 

' iv. 4 / ' ' r ^,.4 

Pardon me for writing all this ; it is not often that 
I have .time to indulge in sentiment in the midst of my 
laborious work. But your name in the papers yesterday I 
called back to my mind memories of nearly forty years 
and if I have written clown hurriedly what I felt, you 
will no doubt overlook the indiscretion of one who was 
your old student and is now your humble fellow 
worker. 

Believe me 4# 

Ever yours sincerely ’ 
Romesh Chandra Dutt. 
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Handing over of the Letters Patent. 

On the 29fch of November last, His Honour the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, under instructions from 
the Government of India, handed over to Sir Gooroodass 
Banerjee the Letters Patent of Knighthood, lately conferred 
on him, before an assembly of friends. Sir Andrew Fraser 
very fittingly referred to the retired Judge as occupying 
the highest place in the esteem and affection Of his 
fellow citizens in Calcutta and of many far beyond the 
confines of this city. It has been a matter of wonder 
to all good citizens of Calcutta and to many far beyond , 
that such an eminent Judge and worthy citizen was not 
honoured when he was on the Bench. But now that 
the Government has redeemed its honour by honouring 
a man who will be a credit to any community, we need 
not look back and dwell on the past. Let us hope 
that in future only such men should be honoured as 
reflect lustre on the title and not the title on the * 
man. 
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Sir Andrew Fraser at this very pleasant ceremony 
alluded in very graceful terms to the career of this 
'our friend, philosopher and guide. It is very pleasing 
to note that His Honour touched the very keynotes, 
that will find a response in every heart, in reviewing 
the life and career of this great and good man. His 
career as a Judge may be forgotten, but his life and 
character will always have an abiding interest to all, 
be he a lawyer or no lawyer. We feel, therefore, no 
hesitation in publishing below the full text of the 
Lieutenant-Governor’s speech. 

Lieutenant- Governor’s speech. 

Sir Francis Maclean and gentlemen : — We meet together 
in what may be described in the Indian language as a 
demi-official meeting. There is undoubtedly something 
of the official element in it ; for I am called upon by 
the Government of India in my official capacity to 
discharge one of the most pleasant duties which can 
fall to the Lieutenant-Governor of this province. At the 
same time this assembly, distinguished and representative 
as it is ought rather to be regarded as an assembly of 
friends than as an official assembly. I asked Sir Gooroodass 
Banerjee what gentlemen he would like to have present 
on this occasion, and he mentioned the Hon. the Chief 
Justice and the Judges of the . High Court and a number 
of other gentlemen whom he regarded as personal 
» friends. All these I have invited to be present, and we 
meet together as friends of Sir Goordodass Banerjee. 
Sir Gooroodass was born over sixty years ago; and 
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the story of his life seems to be worth telling. I do not 
intend, however, to detain you with a long* speech ; V’* 

for, after all, most of you know Sir Goorooda>sr - 
longer than I have, and are better acquainted with 
him. 

I read with great interest a brief sketch of his hie 
and career which appeared in the Calcutta Weekly Notes 
for the 1st February, a paper which also contained » 

an account of the very pleasant proceedings in Court 
on the 29th of January, in connection with Sir Gooroodfe V 
retirement. The sketch of Sir Gooroodas’s life, to N 

which I have referred, must have been written by an 
intimate and appreciative friend, and has made a great 
impression on my mind. The picture of a pious- 

father teaching his infant son to chant the sacred versos 
of the Oeeta is very attractive ; that father died when 
the boy was only three years old, but the training of 
the boy was undertaken by a worthy mother, tin* 

description of whom is very touching in the 'Article 
to which I have referred. She lived to see her son 
raised to the Bench, and occupying the highest place in 
the esteem and affection of his fellow-citizens in Calcutta, 
and of many far beyond the confines of this city. One 
can easily understand from the description of Sir 
Gooroodas's training, not less than from the high character 
which that training produced in him, the deep concern 
he has always evinced in the religious and moral interests 
of young men. •# 

Sir Gooroodass had a distinguished career in tin- 
school, where he stood first in the class examinations and 
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secured a scholarship in the Matriculation, He entered 
the Presidency College and had a very distinguished 
University career. He practised for some time at 
Berhampore where he was a Law Lecturer in the local 
College. But in 1872 he came to Calcutta and joined 
the High Court. He took his degree of Doctor of Law 
five years later, and in the following year delivered the 
Tagore Law Lectures on the Hindu Law of Marriage and 
Stridfiana. In 1879 lie . was appointed Fellow of the 
University of Calcutta ; and in 1887 he was nominated 
to the Bengal Legislative Council. In 1888 he was 
raised to the Bench at the age of 44 ; and in 1902 
lie was appointed a member of the Universities* 
Commission. He has borne throughout his whole career 
a high character for capacity, devotion to duty, and 
uprightness. He has retired from the Bench after fifteen 
years* tenure of office, while he has still a great deal 
of vigour, which, we may confidently expect that he 
will us! 1 in advancing the best interests of his fellow 
countrymen. He is not going to be an idle man.. I have 
just been reading the work on Education which lie has 
Recently published. It is a pledge of the efforts he is 
still to make to advance the best interests of youth. 

I have never had occasion to appear before Sir. 
Gooroodass Banerjee either in a criminal or a civil 
ease, but his reputation as a Judge is known to us 
My acquaintance with him arose from the deep interest 
he has taken in the student life of Calcutta. I think 
that it was in connection with the Calcutta University 
Institute that I 
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that lie has taken in the welfare of the students. 
I rejoice to think that my own views are very much 
identical with his in regard to education ; and I regard 
it as no small honour and privilege to have been associated 
with him in some of his work of wisdom and 
beneficence. As representing this province, it is a very 
great pleasure to me to find that his distinguished 
services have been recognised by the Sovereign whom 
we serve. I propose now to comply with the orders 
of the Government of India and hand over to "Sir 
Gooroodass the Letters Patent of the Knighthood which 
has been conferred upon him. With your permission 
I shall now read the Letters Patent and offer in your 
name and mine the heartiest congratulations to Sir 
Gooroodass Eanerj.ee.- 

The gentlemen present then rose and remained standing 
while His Honour read the Letters Patent as follows : — 

“Edward Seventh by the grace of God qf the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and 
of the British dominions beyond the seas , King Defender 
of the Faith , to all to whom these presents shall come 
greeting . Know ye that we of our Special Grace f 
certain knowledge , and own motion hare given and 
granted ccncl by these presents we give and grant unto 
our trusted and well-beloved Gooroodass Banerjee 
Esq ; M. A. D. L. lately a puisne Judge of the 
High Court of Judicature at Fort William in Bengal , 
the degree , title, honour and dignity , of a Knight 
Bachelor, together with all rights, privileges precedents 
and advantages to the same degree, title, honour and 
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dignity belonging cmd appertaining . In witness • where 
\r^' of we have caused our letters to be made patent . 
Witness ourself at Westminster, the eighteenth day of 
July in the fourth year of our reign . By warrant under 
the King's Sign Manual” 


Calcutta Weekly Notes , 
5th December 1904. 




Connection with different Institutions 

Calcutta University. 


LlfWotig Connection 

Since lie entered the University as a college 
Student in 1860 Ills connection with it, either as a 
student, or as a Lecturer teaching students, or as a 
Senator, was life-long except the period from 1878 to 1876. 
Student in the Presidency 
College 1860 to 1865 

Lecturer in the Presidency 
College, General Assembly’s 

Institution, and Bcrhamporo 

College t 1866 to 1872 

Passes the Examination of 

Honours in Law 1876 

Obtains the Doctor’s Degree in Law 1877 

Tagore Law Professor 1878 * 

Member of the Senate 1879 to 1918 (till his death) 
Member of the Syndicate 1 885 to 1 889 
Moderator in Arts 1885 to 1889 

Vice-Chancellor 1890 to 1892 

President of the Board of 

Studies in Mathematics 1890 to 1895 

Do. Sanskrit 1905 to 1906 

Do. Sanskritie Languages 1907 to 1910 

Do. Teaching 1909 to 1915 and 1917 to 1918 

Doan, Faculty of Law 1912 to 1913 

Examiner M. L. 

Examination 1907 to 1918 
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“At the age of seventy he consented to be Dean 
of the Faculty of Law and performed his work with 
* wonderful devotion. Only last year he consented to 
examine an elaborate thesis presented for the degree of 
Doctor of Law, and during a few weeks before Ins 
death he prepared a paper for the examination for the degree 
of Master of Law. 

He was a constant attendant at our meetings, but 
it would be a mistake to suppose that he graced 
thfc assembly by mere physical presence. As we all 
know he had before he came to the meeting, carefully 
read every relevant paper and was armed with every 
information and argument, which made him a formidable 
opponent and a powerful ally in debate.” 

( Extract from speech of Sir Ashutosh 
Mukherjee at the special meeting 
of the Senate held on 30. 12. 18.) 

Honorary Doctor of Philosophy. 

In Commemoration of the Jubilee of the University 
in 1908 the Honorary Degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
was conferred upon him and the following statement 
was recorded by the Syndicate as indicating the eminent 
position and attainments by reason of which he was a fit 
and proper person to receive such Degree. 

Sin Gooroodass Banerjee Kt. m. a., d. l. 

Member of the Senate of the Calcutta University 
(1879 — 1908) ; Member of the Syndicate (1885 — 89) ; 
Vice-Chancellor (January 1890 — December 1892) ; President 
of the Board of Studies in Mathematics (1890 — 95) ; 
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In Sanskrit (1905—6) ; In Sanskritic Languages (1907). 

For many years President of the Central Text Book < 
Committee. Member of the Indian Universities Commission 0 
(1902). Member of the Bengal Legislative Council 
(1887 — 8). Judge of the Calcutta High Court (1888 1904). 
Author of Hindu Law of Marriage and Stridhan (Tagore 
Lectures 1878). Education, and of Text books on 
Mathematics which have facilitated a rational study of 
that subject. 

Minutes of the Syndicate for 1908, P* 127* 

Endowments. 

Jatindra Chandba Medal And Pbize. 

On the 30th April 1892 Sir Gooroodass Banerjee 
made over to the University Currency Notes for Rs. 1000 
for the purpose of creating an endowment for the 
annual award of a silver medal and a prize in memory 
of his son Jatindra Chandra Banerjee, who was born 
on the 25th November 1881 and died on the 26th 
April 1892, while a student of the Hare School on the 
following conditions. 

1. That a medal be awarded to the candidate who 
stands first at the Matriculation Examination. 

2. That a prize consisting of useful books to be 
selected by the candidate who wins it be awarded to 
the student of the Plare School who passes the 
Matriculation Examination most creditably. 

3. That the names of the Medalists and the ^ 
Prize-winners be published in the Calendar. 

Calcutta University Calendar, 1920-21 , Page 194, 




SONAMANI PRIZE 

On the 3rd December 1889 Sir Gooroodass Banerjee 
made over to the University a G. P. Note of the 3i 
per cent loan of 1865 of the value of Rs. 1000 for the 
purpose of founding a prize in memory of his mother, 
Srimati Sonamani Debi, on the following conditions. 

1, That the Prize be called the Sonamani 

Prize. 

, 2. That it be awarded publicly at the annual 

Convocation for conferring degrees, to the candidate 
who stands first in the M. A. Examination in Sanskrit. 

3. That the Prize consists of books relating to 

the Sanskrit language or literature to be selected by 

the candidate entitled to the same. 

4. That the names of the Prize-winners be published 
in the University Calendar. 

Calcutta University Calendar, 1920-21, Page 245. 


Sir Gooroodass Banerjee Prize 

Babu Haran Chandra Banerjee M. A., B. L. placed at 
the disposal of the University on behalf of himself 
and other executors of the Will of the late Sir Gooroodass 
Banerjee Kt. m. a., d. l., ph. d., a Government Promissory 
Note of the Si per cent loan of 1854-55 of the face value 
of Rs. 1000 on the condition that out of the interest 
thereof, prize books are awarded annually to the 
student who will secure the highest place at the M. A. 
or M. Sc. Examination in Vyavciharik Manovignan 
(Experimental Psychology). 
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The offer was thankfully accepted by the Syndicate 
at its meeting of the 11th April 1919. 

Calcutta University Calendar , 1920-21, Page 262. 



Indian Association for the cultivation of science. 



<1> He was a life member of the Association 
Contributions- 

April 1876-Rs 100 

April 1892— Rs 550 1 

<Jatindra Chandra Prize) J 

August 1896— Rs 1000 1 
<Ripon Professorship) J 

February 1904— Rs 1000 Tj 

<Vicioria Professorship) J 

February 1904— Rs 1000 1 
<Hare Professorship) J 

November 1906— Rs 100 1 
<Dr. Sarkar Memorial.) J 


His connection with this institution is set forth in 
the following resolution moved by Raja Peary Moliun 
Mookherjee C. 8. 1., M. A., B. L., the President of the 
Association at the Special General Meeting held in 
honour of his memory on the 13th December 1918. " 

“That this Association desires to put on record 
its sense of profound sorrow and of the irreparable 
loss it has sustained by the death of its Senior Vice- 
President, the late Sir Gooroodass Banerjee, who was 
a member of the Association at its original foundation 
and served on the Committee of Management for fortyone 
years, and as a Vice-President for nearly twenty 
years. Through this long period, Sir Gooroodass 
Banerjee was one of the most active supporters r of the 
Association, took the liveliest interest in its work, 
contributed liberally to its funds (1) and lent the weight 
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of his influence on its behalf. He was ever unfailing 
in his presence at the meetings of the Association and 
.of its Committee of Management, and his weighty 
counsel was most highly valued. To the workers of 
the Association, his death comes as a poignant personal 
sorrow. 

“Inspiring deep respect and affectionate veneration 
in all those whose privilege it was to meet him, his 
presence at the meetings of the Association grew up 
to 'be a source of strength which was ever looked forward 
to, and has now to its irreparable loss, been removed. 
He has, however, left an imperishable memory of a life 
well and truly spent in the most beneficent activities, 
not the least of which was his constant guidance of 
the work of the Association, in securing educational 
and scientific progress. Sir Gooroodass has left the 
country richer than what it was before, for the richest 
legacy which a man can leave to posterity is the example 
of hisf life and character. His peaceful death after a 
life of strenuous work at an advanced age with the 
solace and hopes of a pious Hindu offers no palliation 
to the sorrow of his countrymen who in every social 
and educational function, will sadly miss his genial 
personality, the spirit of noblesse oblige and the wise 
counsel of a man who had made himself eminently useful 
in his native land.” 


6 
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In 1900 Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar wrote to him the 
letter quoted below. 

51 Sankaiitala 

Calcutta, 3rd September 1900. 


My dear Dr. Banerjee 

I do not know how to thank you sufficiently for 
what you have done and are doing for the Science 
Association. My hopes of its permanency are reviving 
now that I have got one worthier than myself to second 
my humble efforts. 

Believe me 
Ever sincerely yours 
Mahendra Lai Sircar. 


Calcutta University Institute originally started under the 
designation Society for the Higher Training of Young, Men. 

The following extracts from reports show that he 
was intimately connected with this institution from its 
inception till his death. r . 


First report (August 1891 to December 1892) 

The Government of India published two Resolutions 
on the subject of moral training in Government Schools, 
one in December 1887 and the other in August 1889. 

Babu Protap Chander Mozoomdar wrote a note on 
the subject in September 1889 the last paragraph of 
which ran as follows : 
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In conclusion I beg to point out the advantage of 
calling into existence a permanent Committee in connection 
nvith the subject of moral training. The Committee 
ought to be strong and independent, consisting of 
educational officers, representative citizens and partly 
of men with avowed religious principles. 

* * . * . * 

A series of lectures by eminent Native gentlemen 
was organised. The lectures were delivered by 
Dr* Mahendra Lai Sarkar, Mr. Justice Gooroodass 
Banerjee, Babu Kali Charan Banerjee and Babu Protap 
Chander Mozoomdar in the months of November an I 
December 1890. 

Later on circular letters were addressed to the 
Fourth year students of colleges, inviting them to 
appoint delegates from the list of their M. A. and B. A. 
candidates to the conference which was held on Thursday 
the 31st August 1891 at the Sanskrit College. 

Besides the 31 delegates that attended the following 
gentlemen among others were present. Hoffible Justice 
Gooroodass Banerjee, Mr. H. Lee, Chairman Calcutta 
•Corporation $ Babu Bankim Chandra Chatterjee ; Pandit 
M. Nayarafna, Principal Sanskrit College ; Babu Surendra 
Nath Banerjee ; Rev. J. Edward, Principal G. A. Institution ; 
Rev. A. P, Begg, Principal L. M. S. Institution ; 
Rev. H. Stephen, Principal Free Church Institution ; 
Babu Umesh Chandra Dutt, Principal City College and Babu 
Debendra Chandra Ghosh. 

Babu Protap Chander Mozoomdar, who was voted 
to the chair explained the objects of the conference. 
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The following resolutions were then passed, (l) That 
a society for the moral improvement of young men be 
established under the name of “Society for the Higher* 
Training of Young Men” (2) That the work of the 
society be divided into three sections viz. (i) Athletic 
Exercises ; (ii) Literary Culture ; (iii) Purity of character 
and that the sections be under the presidency of the 
following gentlemen viz, Mr. H. Lee, Babu Bankim 
Chandra Chatterjee, and Babu Protap Chander 
Mozoomdar. 

The inaugural meeting of the Society for the Higher 
Training of Young Men was held at the Town Hall 
on the 31st August 1891 under the presidentship of 
Hon'ble Justice Tothenham. The meeting was addressed 
by Babu Protap chander Mozoomdar, Hobble Justice 
Gooroodass Banerjee, Mr. Lee, Moulvi Abdul Jubbar 
and Babu Kali Charan Banerjee. 

Hoirble Justice Gooroodass Banerjee said that the 
object of their meeting was so well explained by his 
esteemed friend Mr. P. C. Mozoomdar that he did not 
think it necessary to say much by way of further 
explanations. He would therefore content himself with r 
making only a few observations, pointing out the 
necessity of their having a society such as the one 
which they had met there to inaugurate. As students 
they were receiving training at Colleges to enable them 
to pass their University Examinations. That training, 
it might well be hoped, would help in a great measure 
to prepare themselves also for that more arduous and 
continued examination that they would have to undergo 
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when they, entered the world outside the College 
walls : but at the same time from the nature of things, 
•from the necessities of the State, from a variety of 
causes such as the smallness of time, the largeness of 
their number assembled in classes, the large number 
of subjects to be taught, the training, that they 
received at colleges, might not be sufficient for all 
particular purposes and the object of this society 
for the higher training of young men was to supplement 
the* training that they received at Colleges for preparing 
them for that higher examination of which he had 
just spoken. The speaker then said that he congratulated 
them on having secured the services of Mr. Lee, the 
Chairman of the Calcutta Municipality for the Athletic 
Section. Athletic exercise must become a portion of 
young men’s study, because without it they could not 
make much progress. The speaker in conclusion said 
that the indirect object of this society was to bring 
them 4nto more close, more familiar, more friendly 
contact with high officials than they might expect other- 
wise, so that they might know that the perverse litigant 
and the pretentious supplicant for favours, with whom 
unfortunately they had frequently to come in contact, 
wore not the real type of educated native society. 

sfc ' * 

Sir Charles Elliotts example was also followed by 
some of the leaders of the Hindu Community. Maharaja 
Bahadur Sir Jatindra Mohan Tagore ancl Mr. Justice 
Gooroodass Banerjce the Vice Chancellor of our University 
invited the students to social gatherings where the most 
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cordial intercourse between the students and their natural 
leaders took place. 

Report from June 18 to May 19 

“Sir Gooroodass Banerjee who was connected with 
it since its foundation in the year 1891 as one of its 
guiding spirits was the President of its Literary Section 
since the year 1894. He ungrudgingly rendered every 
possible help to promote the moral and intellectual 
welfare of the student community of the City. His 
genial presence and kindly temperament were always a 
source of great strength and encouragement to the 
whole body of junior members. His interest in the 
affairs of the Institute as well as in the welfare of 
the whole student community was unfailing to the last 
day of his life. 

General meetings — The following is a list of the 
subjects, speakers and Presidents of the respective 
meetings. 


Subject Date speaker President 

1. 10. 8. 18 Lt. Col Sir Gooroodass 

•'S ’tM'ST f*w U. N. Mukhcrjce Banerjee 

* ' * * * 

4. Some scenes of 14.9.18 The Hon. Mr. Do. 

W ar (illustrated) W. G. Wordsworth 

* $ t- %■ 

The second social gathering was the celebration of 
the 28th Foundation Day of the Institute on the ,31st 
August 1918. The proceedings commenced with an 
opening song specially composed for the occasion by 
Sir Gooroodass Banerjee. 
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srtf^si *tfw 

V 

W\q 4f4®i ivss sfltcf sffojt® esr 

$r5f^ v^a 8 m W9l7i ^?wiHi#j *tfwsf *i«t 

faffs'® Sft fj»T ’tfra *tfW*R 5T«T %SR i 
^tfi^cws *f;3t fani% <3 <k 
«K*r fe i 

faffWfaEf ^W*l1 ^<aJM I 

“»tfWif5 5^< s&fS 5 ffeW^TN W 'S 

wsj^tws '%'S TfWs ^w«tI «t&®n?ra m 

«r^r<i ^t<w i <2r«fi ‘srwfn^i ’ift^i 

jjifosT ^»i 's #R>tfw T[?rN «Ws f*m ctfsii 
I l|fg; (2W^ ^CTr# 4®?, <fl, 'S ft, uq, 

nfW’S 5 ^'® .^9rt»li ?W^5*lft'S <11^1 

t *if<OT ftw '®ft Slftfft ^5* ^ 

^CTJfttwrft, ^'i^ 5 ^ f*r, ^ ^p 5 isrffat^ 

ftc?sw «rs 'K ^ip 5 3%*tH ^ <ff& sfura 

<2tf% ^41 ^ftstcs^ i 's <2ffopr ^tc®itRi 

^ftsl, ft? <2f?sft s$5 P# nftp &i<9 *Vm, vW 
^ftc*i *lfiw<r fws *ft1 ^T *P*tt*R ^ftc® i2ff%2p« 
i *rfatp Tm ct $Rt*t <2faH Wi tf^MT 

wfr® ^ ^mm I 
sjtt% ^wft ^iHftfft s«f»ur ?ttfr m 9 ! fcvrft 
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v S f **1 

3^fl «tt faffS #/SR »jl I ¥^5 ^tfWrt 5 CW’t 'SI^t’fK'SF 

ctj^t 5ft^, t?;ra ^af%?! ^ <2f^t*r 

tfm wtw <a?N ^.reoFi i” 

^fts *tfwjni «W ^tfap i 

,jr '5t9lf i f s 5 *1t5SR ’WC93 «fcW*l ‘StWf'l^l 

vg ^ 4 ^ *tiw* Wii «tOTtsra m\ frttf’i* 
'ertOTiCTi ^®i i *rfa^te ^fs 3 ^rtriNtwra 

3}3t*|U ^fsfc®R' — 'SM 5 ! <2Rt^ 5t5C*15 ftf 5 !® 

^s^t^TT ^ ^1*'^ 

,fce ^ffg i ^m«| 4t <sfaftfih 4«TC ^ » 

CT«t1 \” «TCrt'OT fini ^1 ^ <2N J f 

m¥ *$jj ■« f%, «9, *tfwi *r^w» ^ ^f?m 

i2f^ ^5Hf3 «SW*li5' faPl'Q *lfsWf3 »l*t*lfe ^t*!! 

fafSCTOhl iW? *13 fat? ^<5“ rtt ^fa' 3 ? 5 ii5^ 

tw*8* file's tfJt^sl wg?(1 i ^faffa ’WMa fafereri*?! 

^<nfq fe,f«i.RJT, w$ wtfa ^fani fa^fa m 
5)t^% 'QWfa tCWfaffoTfa >5t^ s l *lf?OT $ISt3 fa 5 ^ 

I” 

*no.* Jitw? *ft«r 'Sort ^ 

«<lfft Jflfa^T *tfiWW3 srrtt^I ^fa^t 3 ®! MwfaOT 

^tSffal faptf^SfalBra ¥tfF *tfaf%<( 

fs&§ a «iiwfR*faf Q2$m ^1 l 3 ®'.^ *l%f 

ojf^g spptfrs ^5trt I fatfasfaCfsi WfartR stWT 
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3^3 ^Tlfa^T 3fa3W I 213 

■if ^tc^rn ^ 3fari fa33?33 c*f3 3fafac33 

«3W va^fg 3»13 sf3tfl3 i faifa^ara 

i<snx *ifa3W3 w <5iC3C3f fe33 i %^s 3RS? 

31*1333513 3»ttfo3 ^133 *tf<^ ^cir i JUfSfWi 

^fa^ma 3C« 3fa3C?3 <3^13 ws 3fai3i sfrfr 33 1 fatfawl- 
3C33 Cl, srtf «t3ln ^rtOTlRl 3*3l 3*1531., 'Sfal 

fa5i33fa; wMt«di3, ^Prtea m, ilfs* 

CTW^fBS -“It i) <43* 3«f*tfo 3C3113 \f%* 333^3 <2t<T*R 3*t33 I 
f^fwt^OT c\ 33*3 %«h, *i?m $faiw3 f33^ 

f S33®1 a ft3 i l3 ^fiX'SCfif I” 

jjt^si ^faraw 3f33*1 3fa vo«* 
3tfcsi *ifa3W3 < 43 * kws? ^*t«: Tm shifts i 3fa3>? 
fa’StfawM^ 3*rti 13#?3* 3faf%3 3 *ct <4?, <4 <43* f%, <4 
3?W3 ’tfWffow 11^3' «l3ft 353t3 f333 3Ffaafa <2f<3f3 
3*fa3lfe33 I fa x <ifa3rf33 <43* <2t*?f3 <Sttf *Ff3STCS3 I <4?, >4 
■8 fa *<4 *tffal3 *tffa?1^fa e i $®?fc[3tC3 315ft3l 31 ^ <3*13 

<2f5f3*5 *5l3l3 3531 *KNl far$ *ftfat3 I faPl ^Sl§7 fa3K13 
3^33 3ft^ 35313 3^.33 C3N ^t3 3l I ^3l* C3*3 353l3 
3fW 31 far.3S sgfal3 ”lf|c4rt#K S«3l3 *tPf C3*!3 3131 3|C3 
31 1 *tf33* 315fl3fa W 3^13 2^3I%33 I fa’Sfa’Sl- 

^133 33W- C3 3fa3C33 ^3)3 fawwt 3¥3 ?|3K? t^1 ^1^i[OT3 
f333 3 fare 2*^3 I (5) 

3lftsj *ffa33 *lfS33 313 

( 5 ) 3>f*135l3l fa^fawt^CS 3l5ff3l «131 <2f533 3TOi 

InDo. 3*fl£3f %35 3f}3‘3l«t ;3lf 3 331*13^ fafa 5 ® fanfalfaf® 33| 
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c*rfa ?fa 43 m$m 

"CTl«NT3FW ftwl #r ®t®fa ®M?t w 

ftfi m, ®t*r ®rtfH ^pt ^tft <sm. '4ft m 
^rmftm ^rw i 

4#ft ^tft^sT '*rf^CTf?t k* n <£ 

( srt^l <!§ ^FOT *If»Rt? <2tTlf*t® #SrtfS®l ) 4<1? 

ib-si Faculty of Arts *I®ft ftpRl^ s 

,f< 5rFt5it?t 1*W3 c^w?’ Flw sCTtt*ift?la 

*fft® *lf2> <iR? Gift's ®t?ft' ®n^fif^ 

( *i®T®t?[ <2tf® '5Rt=f?3 ^tstf ) 'Siffift 3!C®<! *IC5F 

5p*i< ftpn ^ etofa ■^HT-ssfti ifwte mm 

*«1, <£&x 3f*ic^ arcs ®ftl ws ^fktfi i ^^ttsprtoi 

ftlfWftlOT Stft’*!? ^BH^R *i®J f*Pgfa <2ff®,X 

(SffRttsf uq^f (gfafa ^f 5 ?® ^OR, f$% S'»t ? lT ^*i®S 
®t?j lift® 39 (Calcutta. University minutes for 1891-92, 
pp. 56-58 ) I * * * r 

fa C9 ^ JrftR *lttf ®l3l 9*11 <[<5 

*\m ^ i ®tfaal ftfasrt w|f ^ftwfe ®fttt® c?ft 39 

C5§1 Tfl RfaS’?' I <am&%, 9W®ftt9 <*PR W 5 ! ^tftc®!! 'S 
ipfalffa m 9fs® 9t3tS® 

9CT<! RtTI, SStOT 'SlfaM fai£ I ft®ft®?, ?Rfa, fttftwftlS '* 
« ^srfa ftwfwtc’ft ftr# fft® 

®ft1 ftwfa 9®p ^13 < Tfa9t ft^® *rfni ®t3l *rfa9fa cell 
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W-l CT <2hSH ^[f% *FUTC <5^*rlw *[f<RI? ffSfai, fC*fM, 

%T5 '2pf|% %C?I<I *1^ etflR ^fsHfK ^If? 3 

W^^I N»|f5t^T, '%% 5(151% ■lif? 3 -.^iftn 

^TI’ffaTtK, alfl 3 ^ftSRM Tiff, elf? 3 •HtWRSEaf *tt3?f, ^IfQ 3 
»rtwniOT ?fa ^ Silf? 3 ^tcsia^K fewt <i(t ^ 

<P<l1 ^53 I 5J«1 %f% •« W551 5?.<11%® 

5'35|1 'SCtT®^ <iti, fa* ^S ^.1^51 ^tc^ CT-rtW 
WSl^ra *?C® ’ttc? '« <sfa* C*fT»1 *ltS ; (£RS mm 
W% ^tfft 5jcJ(|[ W *lf fa SECT'S 

*fft<! l” 

An unsuccessful attempt was made before this for the encouragement of the 
study of Indian vernaculars in the Calcutta University in accordance with the 
remarks in the convocation speech of the Vice-Chancellor <Hon'ble Justice 
Gooroo Dass Banerjee) in 1891 as will appear from the minutes of the Faculty 
^ of Arts da|$d 11th July 1891 quoted below :— 

"Babu Ashutosh Mukhopadhyay proposed that a committee be appointed to 
consider the propositions contained in the following letter and any cognate 
propositions that may be brought before it 

. T ° THE REGISTRAR OF THE UNIVERSITY of CALCUTTA. 
SIR; 

May I request the favour of your submitting this letter for the consideration 
oft! e Syndicate. 

It will be in the recollection of alb that at the Convocation for conferring 
degrees, the Hon'ble the Vice-Chancellor drew attention to the necessity of 
encouraging the study of Indian Vernaculars. He is reported to have said, "I 
also deem it not merely desirable, but necessary, that we should encourage the 
- . study of those Indian Vernaculars that have a literature, by making them compul* 
sory subjects of our examinations in conjunction with their kindred classical 
language/ 7 Sharing the view thus set forth, and believing that the time has come 
when the University should take action in the matter, I beg to submit for the 
consideration of the Syndicate the following propositions :~ 
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Rabu Umeshchandra Datta seconded the motion. 
Ra;a Piyarimohan Mukerjee proposed as an a t 
to modify the Arts Examination Regulations in the ^ 
Maulavi Siraj-ul-Islam seconded the amendment. 
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1 That in the Arts Examinations, candidates who take up Sanskrit should 
also b J examined in either Ben g aii or Hindi or Uriya, and those that take up 

Persian or Arabic should be examined also m Urdu. 

n That the foregoing proposition be carried out in the manner foUcn* 

that is to say 

rin^L'-tfrJtxXoks prescribed in the above-named classical 
ianguages tex^oks he also prescribed in the above-mentioned correspond, ng 
vernacularlanguages. w the c , assica I language; and the second 

paper LguLtns on the vernacu.ar text-books prescribed, and to an ong.nat 
composition in the vernacular. 

<»' l! n addWof .? ,he‘ n text°-books prescribed in the above-named classical 
languages text-hooks be also prescribed in the above mentioned correspond, ng 

Ve ttC S papers, the same scheme be adopted as for -he F. A v 
Examina.ion;r ^ ^ ^ ^ Qf , he lhird paper on prose and 

poetry, a paper be set containing questions on the vernacular text-books and 

an original composition in the vernacular. „ .. . Pcc _ 

<C>* In the M. A. Examination, in addition to the English Essa 
required by parapraph 5 of the M. A. Regulations, candidates be required to 
write an 'Essay in one of the above-named vernaculars on any subject connected 
with the History or Literature of the classical or vernacular language professed 

; : .V' by them. 

BHOWANIPUR ! 1 have ' ® c ' ® c " 

U March. 1891. ASUTOSH MUKHOPADHYAY" 
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CStettfa* ^H?R ^1% ^fsfW jp*fo $$*\ I *ttff- 

*rf*lf% -<t-Y*f- c2|%> I 

a 

- ' Jo - *ft5i§ | 

-W 5 ! fs^IG j^T^M % 9 tf^5 

%§* 

^fftJi ^CTlMfaTfW 

^ifs 5 siestas® *n#t 
,, ntwa^aw fe# 

„ nsffhFte'SS 
„ cwa^M swMfom 

•s so^ J|tC®I ?g I ^ 

^1' 'Wi’f ^wfrhftrfa s alfja ^ftsra&a *ttft ^tf^s m i 
■i^os jjfc« >«ii «nfo.i ’Kf 5 ® acsp? a 

OW ^fsfC^ft I -stsfre! ^ft<I ^sp® al^i fi|**ft 

5 t2fr.^ I v£t^tc?l OR^I f^Wf® nBWsI « %fa 

msfafSSf *ff5ft *^SR H *T. ^ff?® %«R I 

vfc * * ^ 

’PffclW sim% WM3 4t ^Tt*ttc^ OWl 5 !! 

Col H, S. Jarretf, Nawab Abdool Luteef, Babu Rajaninath Ray, and 
Mabamahopadhyay Mahesachandra Nyayaratna opposed the motion, 

Babu Bankimchandra Cfiatterjee, Babu Chandranath Basu, and Babu Mahendra 
nath Ray spoke in favour of the motion, 

Babu Nilmani Mukerjee spoke against the motion. 

The Rev. Dr Macdonald, Mr. A. M. Bose, and Babu Haraprasad Sastri suppor- 
ted the motion. 

With the consent of the meeting the amendment was withdrawn, being taken 
as a direct negative of the original motion. 

The motion was then put to the vote, and declared lost by majority of 1 7 to 13 
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« \5|j?tC T © *ffWT $MS 

f <5(tc5^ j 

*Tff?<5T *!%«. *ff3FFl 'S'OovS ' 
(*J; ■> 40 -^ 48 ) 

' —3h(>^©^<Xi 

fttSllPS *i3 *tc® eNfopfft CT ^ TO ftft ^tfra 
’TSt’tf® 5^t<! m ^SlfSOT*, faf ?m ^ Jilt t 

Purl 

mil May 1896. 

My dear Dr. Banerjee, 

I feel something more than what Is often conventionally 
called “regret” at learning that yon have declined to be 
President of our Parishad,— I feel something like a 
personal loss and bereavement. I feel that an institution 
for which we laboured to the best of our ability “is now 
on the decline, because the only mail in Calcutta who 
could have helped it has,— practically withdrawn his 
support. 

I do not mean that you will take less interest by not 
being Chairman. But our countrymen desire to see a 
man like you at the helm of the vessel before they have 
confidence in her safety and will ship their cargo. When 
they see a man of a towering position in our society 
actually at the helm of affairs, they are satisfied, and feel 
confidence, hope and sympathy, and eo- operation flows in 
from all directions. 
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#3 l 

You know as well as I that there are splits and 
* divisions in our small society, and you could have held 
lull sections together. 

* * * . * 

I had hoped to see the Parishad continue to be a 
purely literary society, devoted to literature and literature 
alone. You or even I (whatever our views may be) might 
have been trusted to keep the institution safely on its 
right path — free from sectarian disputes. But I am filled 
Jty with misgivings on hearing that you have declined to lead 
ft the institution. 

I will not seek for the motives which have induced 
you to stand aside, I have no doubt you have good and 
sufficient reasons. But still the news comes to me like 
a shock, like sudden news of danger to a child of my 
affection ! 

* * * 

W?th my kindest regards, I remain, ever with sincere 
respect for you. 


Yours Sincerely, 
R. C. Durr. 



National Council of Education. (1) 

wt#<i ^t?r i 

^ *w?i #tfi s 

*\m ^f?fl 3R, C=3 t*f 59 95F«5f (Partition of Bengal) 
'StSttfRI i2T«fR I & 9«F*C5f![ TO i£CTC*!<! si«T 4<^1 

f^*3fl ^§'5R1 '8 RtC 5 *?!®!!^ 5J I 

'sl^Uff'PSl? RtCTt^R ^P9?i CT-3) Slffll f*iTO 

^jm cto <2t«»t to i ^sl ?fc^t ^w*r 

f*WtI ’JCTl I <*& f*P?tUF ^f),fi TO 

\g<FTO ^TPtPfTra st5fTO<! *}^3 TOPI ^ifal ’ffiTOit TO^I 
5#ff%l ) IffTO f%^C5t?5 f%| <2PJ«? 9^9 ! 

f^i TO 5 *]? ^«I1 51* I 

<1> A very large number of students has apparently determined not ^to soup 
for the University examinations this year. Their idea is to sever all connec- 
tion with the Calcutta University and Join some educational institution under 
national control. There is no such institution now and the question of esta- 
blishing one/ if we are to provide for these students, and others who are 
likely to follow their lead, must be at once taken up and finally determined. 

Most of us were unaware of this intense feeling amongst the student 
community, and I for one had not realised it, nor was I inclined to believe 
in its existence, until last Saturday when I attended a meeting of students at 
the request of Babu Hirendra Nath Datta M. A., P. R. S., one of our most 
sedate public men. At that meeting consisting of over five thousand students 
I felt for the first time the urgency of the matter, and I beg of you to take 
note at the fact and decide what we ought to do under the circumstances. 

I have had the opportunity of ascertaining the views of some eminent 
friends and at their desire, I have the honour to invite your presence at a 
small meeting to be held on 16. 11. 25. 

Extract from letter 'bated 14. 11. 25. issued by Mr. A. Cboudhury convening 
the Education Conference . 
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•» 

^t?r csts ^ alp* ^t<rR 5® WftNTlKfl 

fWwRCS W fofa m\\ 
emtil (Vice-Chancellor) fc*R OR TO C*FR CTR n^'5 
Rift ffa'f OT^Tttm %iR '<tfsi?l Rlfa W-firRK 

jtf^s RR¥ fR FtirS ’[CimtiR RafFS 5 f<f l ! ®[|T<| 

Rs 1 ® ^ws wk ctRrt 5j >nf^ 

<llfw ‘sifsiWiR *#« <2t<il ^*RSf-T I <5> 

Rtfsi “<im% ®Tl i ®R R«R ■« ^W’ RtR 

p“" m% "112 i tutu Wt>l WRttJIS W*!?! '•§ *l«Hf 

f 

fe‘R <4^ 2 &W nraa ’fa ’if^FW 'srf^jrf*?® 
^pfaal *Ftwtt ?tR?r« ^«il <k:*r i ««r f-sfR ^fwrst stt- 
caftcta m i Rif*! «fTO *s*r a^tf% ^sR stfl 
s2tca»t ^fwR i ’fiaa *i® fawa tot wa wm 

First meeting of the Education Conference, 

- X A conference of leading Indian gentlemen was held at the Bengal Land- 
holders' association on 16. 11. 05. to discuss the question of National cdn^ 
cation. Raja Peary Mohan Mookherjee was voted to the chair. 

The following resolution was proposed by Babu Surendra Nath Bancrjee, 
seconded by Mr. T. Palit, supported by Babu Mali Lai Chose and was 
unanimously adopted. 

That in the opinion of this Conference ii is desirable and necessary that 
a National Council of education should be at once established to organise a 
system of Education Literary, Scientific, and Technical on National lines and 
under National Control, and that the following gentlemen should be appointed 
as a provisional committee to take immediate steps to further this object and 
that the Committee be instructed to submit their report within three weeks. 

Sir Gooroodas Banerjee proposed and Dr. Rash Behary Chose seconded 
the following resolution. 

* That this conference while fully appreciating the devotion and self* 
sacrifice of the P. R. S„ M. A. and other students, is of opinion that it i$ 
desirable in the interest they are seeking to serve, that they should appear 
in the ensuing examinations. 
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Wfc W?! 5 ! I 


Rc'ffTt’ttiTfi stsMi 'stfatc* ®rsti cssrfei ®W^sl «i|ii 
m% *tf^s % TOfi¥ ’teg (St^tfa® s^m ®tfaii 

?t 5tfl ^C*J TRCTfSR 'S *t?eTt«R a>flltl «^§l tg’fetf*! iSftff^ 
^C<R I gill ^9|T ^tfsr #fgR ^’tei*f fteitlHl ^%tfl*Tf5! | 
•at TO S?C© 'SfWl ^fs 'ttSfl *T,I?S ’f^-g >5|fgig 
€f?tg sftiwi ciiffa '5f5i sic® ■srffij <#« ^ f | t 

( flfa gmsTStl flltl ’test *r£<fl %!*! spflffsa, ®tstl 

W1 (RR 5?! <5^ S^, ft* Sostlfa ^Sfl 

-.trenTO rats to« 1 ^fac 1 ® ’ttfraR m ) 1 

??R ’fa i#ti ’ttff'sr ’tfawi toc# gfa wftwi 
afs® ^Wi ’tfasa ^itis afak ste® 'sffw si 1 ’tfiittf? 

«2tfgil sfc® ssnfjt ^?ti raw f?®itJj ^ ’sew 

TOI WttW®1'3 ^flllfl?!!! | ^R 'S'SRRW distil (2ttl 

isMi stc®t nsti « ww*t ’trtitf<N 5 t 1 iisprai ®tn 

-« JTtfesTi &rf® ‘■s %fa? fuel 'srta ^iftrai 

's 1 f©ft -2f«ist s?e®t ’tfiOTi jiw ^teitwra 

CITWR <W '5fWff?IW JtRtoTCI traifs® -S «Rf§* 

^fte®* t 'sjwni <|'*t 'site? <stn «* ivr ^r,4 w - 
sffwt®1 f^fo'sranii siciT «rrotwi wi% rarft fi^® sttw 
« f?9( Hi ®«rc ^istat itsratw <2f«Pwt ’ftftfg 

wh sffiata ^r raracl m apn si 1 

.ssitsf w»R®R ci? ^»tE5|ii ftR (2ffg signtH state? I 
fti <g m ifw rat^t? astsfis tsfffr s? ®ra H^-sfstra 

®t?l ®R wfpr rattra* 1 


fwt? w wfjj s 
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cwc*!? *k*it ^5f«c5fg ®t»fa f*w? c<iff%« 

®*W ^TTO C^5 ‘®H'$Rt?l1 ?t?i C’l«ira i 

*^TO §t4?1 i2ff%sj <pfac?ii? c? f^fwleisi*! OIT 5 'it s I- 
*iR« I i” ! 1# =T1 I lift, tj£i '« <ifatitf *l?H-tf[s!l 

f%? ^fsC^R C? <Sfff3l *tffrFi CTO ^nf^-5 ill i 

to ®t®t? f^'stft'gf^ <*rf®&fTO <5^1 ^c?T*f 5® 

sjflw <4wm fcpei wrwsi «rf%3$f% i c?c»rs siwT c?*t 

'^5’^ ^f^C'S 8|lf?|S| | OQ^ ua^f^R 

*#*1 3f3f1 ©1®}? Pi5f-t3 ©I cWt '<!>f?^!<! m 

i 

4^ faslfg ?i»t? | ^ifc^fcf 4 W *!1?C3[st 

?|c® ^tsrsr? ce\f #T <2f^ C'lf ■ ^ ^f?® i <,^tt<? 

cmm to?n ?fs?l 3rots si^tf® i to ®s? 3f?t?i 

TO ^rt?? ^*lf^®, 4*W TO? 4^©*1 ^tf%1 'SWa W? 

%*rc 3rfW -WR ?WhI?Tf? 5J5M? ( tm fsft 

s sjfesf® a^cs ^tgic^ ) ^fTO? ®§r ft^cSt 

«ra^R I ^tfsr , ®ifik3 #:?r? *ifs® ftfa® i 

?fac®H «ff*Rt1l fk*l? ^«t1 «!tcw I j>? ^ITOif 
^tft 5®jR, HI ?? sTO? HOT ®I 13 H I 'SJtfs? ®M? HC5f ®f?!<i 
Htftre c^m i ^t®t? f*wl TOf $$*\ i 

fofa ?t? « h?w®k? V « ^®? fs?^ cwt?1 \«t?c3 

; Wt®l3 f*wt? ^TOlfksI 49 ? Htt® <*K«sRta*1 


. fJTCSit «JTPt*l ^fk?!H, fal ^atn ar«R 

c? ®mq •«nfst 'e siRt? *p?N 

irf^t^ “c?*f *rf*tf*i «rff*ifl 4t ft'H? Pi^-t? 
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fist? st? -WffJi i 

Refill sfel '«» *[C«t *tf?5lfirs *F1R 1 

st? wtfi 'sfw ^fitc?? ?f?® c?fi fc*R i ^ 

C3 $t?t? *#3 Sitft? fist? SI 5tf«|S Wt^s^r^f^ stsj 

f?f^ 33 Ht$ ! 

tft? *S? 3*S ‘fife’ 3*5 ‘fife’ J&«! I ^S OTf^ ^tfiKHH 
w$ c?.t?s- ?tttHH i ^swch? «tesa SIT? 

Ta^filS 'Q fi^lfitS 3t®I ; fi*§ St? «Wfi (3*tH fiH 
fabfis s^oth Hi ! ft?, f’P, H?5S Haas stc? fits?? 3*6?^ 
*K3 '*@m 3^tS HtfiCHH l C*Fto f?H C?HH M’Nsms 

*l*5fi3lf $$t«H Hi i 

?5T3 m arts)? fist? iSMt^t S *!$fs s fist (Scheme) 
fifths ) festal fitH? *13 fin HHE? 1 ® 5t3l 'HttHtbHl 
siCWI 3Wtt(3l«f 'S ?fif?S'«1 ^fk® HtfitHH j St? WftH 
<*»? SftST? 5 fife 5 ^Hf 3 ?® 3tfi?1 H? 5 ®! HttHlSHtt? 5 
gHE«t HfabtfiiS ?sfaa1 43*1? 5H«,*t? Scheme '213P® H^CHH ! 
*m 3«feH , ®53FC e |- ww arts)? f*W *tf33«r (National 
(‘on noil of Education) *fen aTCWT ^3t? 

?t? C5\ft « H®F fe^t? H” 5 ^ fc®R 1 *Rftrt^1 =^1^1^ 
i 5rt6l% (fefft H3t*i3 ®W fcffl? H 33 ^ fifCHH ! St? 

3fHfa3tft CTt? H?M? ( <2f?tH®S St? WfC??! S^CSt? uFCH ) 
Hft'ftS fisi *rf?aW3 HSfilf® i St? '«3*?tW <<& 

*t£*f Stfife® 3*f?3t3 SiS 'St? 3fifi?tft i2t^ 'SICHCS^ 

W*f Cbll HFfatHH, fil St? 'SWfH C^fiW 9 ! H^ftH? *flf <5j33 
H’fe® ^H 3 ?® ^CHHj f%I fsfi 3®fiH ftfi® 
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fe*!S fwl *ifil?W<l *frtT fs#^ mv siifful ^ 

8 asfsf Sift 7 ® ^f?5l f-W-1 *lpl?TC7F ^sif® 8 ^TOT?! 
*IC«I ^73 «Tif?i7R I 

SfTI 3lt«§ SltS sf 1 ®^ ppf-1 *ffa«Hf >va« jjfTa 
^ -^ifs sre afeirfl sal ?tq i ‘csTtfsitartr a 
fa<RfSst S5SIS wtn as^ias fs*t? »C^<i fsTO ^TlS 3 
^71 1 ’ftasl StS I ®ftort Pwl. ‘On National lines 
entirely under National Control’ 4 9 !p5tPl'5 I fsF$ 
4? Tfw Jim 4a| sif%s? JKwrtr spPith i (7i 

STfaS 5, 4*1*1 SS’TfSt Standing apart from but not 

in opposition to the Government System, 'st’ftS 

Ppsf-1 Wff1 f«W ^73 f«t[ *ll7® >2fStft® 5;t«, ^S^' 
Safa - ® afStm %S Si, fal <3tm Sp® CSdS 

PcsmlS ^f?,W Si I Sl^fW S#ltS sWffa t*tt Wt'irt 
Pt^ts* 5 ^® Prafa i 4s fssf®<i 'Sfpntf *f Pratt ^ ®t#fa 
PWl. *ff<W St^FlTSfa® 4 s !? SSfSpP f(C5 4^1 
jrtirti 8 c*fNrcm ^ts ^fwts s^Pts stfsstti i ^ new-: 
*sr 1^1 <2ts1t® ^waPl 'srnsrisKjRi %c^3Rrt '®rej^» 

$rt®rt Pmsa ^ ftwifr is® Pm a 3>t7® 
sprats i 

’21^=1 <UPl7» ?.?7t 71 Sfrtfol PW *tfiRCTfSl 4tf%&1 3^75 
an ^SR *rtM tltTF WtSf® 8 Wtf 5 ® J|p7$ 

i Ps *rtre urtPcNfcm tm <2t1% art 

saifl® wfe fsw Tm i Pwt 4wi m* sK«m 
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W.''! ’R 5 ®?' JiTR 'WW? M1K3 'snfJTS I fal 

ststo®- ff’tr® ^flres? 3ii i fefa ?fare3i «iOTctRr cm*h 
>S RRtOT sisli^lfr f*Wl fa? I t?1C35 

5ff«fi ftRR srtl ^t?T<i s ?t*i sitfecs 

*sr<! 1 ?t?T i ?*3lf® *tffra ra?* ?*fi <*ira*f *nra 

ffi, JiTt<j ^<p?r fwi <R??pf -sirri 

'scsts ?t«i **K ^ fsc^s ’lira 3ii 1 1 ^rr ttsr «rrci 
•a^rats ?i5)^ra^1 fcfw, Ftf#rarc ra tfsnraa «2Rt ’irra 
ists’i <aftt <ra>3 -^rai ^ ra Rt^rara csr^t^ sift, ‘2RR 

ra-IT’tfs « i2f?R ^'<f >|f&? C* f%tsi3T tfl?; 3#?R RRIR? 
3)1 ra> c*e 'sjtc'SR ? ^sra 'Sfs*^ ra t 

ctrr ^tuRira? 'siRt®! '-it *rr «rtfsw *w fe^’SsRRM 
fe«ra i fai 4 'sRrai fa’iff® i tat ^f?-9t^g 

®rn? ^wr ra $rr fwife^R 'stairs stuRnfR fsmt 
5'f f^1 ^9Tf5«1 i 

t?ra *r ^3j*ts ntw rat? si’flfs ?t5 fai rat*i? 
?wt srpfra f<wR m ^<rat:ra cw« stsi cw i 
■BICTC^t « ^1^? ^C®R I ra>$ C^S; ’“’ll *3J 

fafaal fro ’ifrara? to? *tf?remf ?flrara i ^n? jj"^f 
^«RR ^51 Rt?T^T’ 35pfac®is? 1 Sfl^sl? f*R1 ’tf??^ 

^t&n #?ra torri i fa* <at «i?3nw? frw s ?tr 
'SfWR fiRM 3tC®R 311 I m RlSirai! t?ra 

wwsj ?raif3ira*i ■sfsw* i <*m *nni m-frR siifa* 
t*s frfai ^frai 6tTi fmn i ra*R fci $\m fa* 
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jrt i fofa sitOTf m ts*. > 21^5 

^ 5tw^ Swi ’trarfsi to®;? i m m4k 

*(£11^^ Bfastfe?! I <2f«I5i igRsj fofa fwi ^f^wu 

Sffiits \<WiW.% W m$ *IMS WI^W '<ff<lC®3 I «rESf? 
m f^CS ! ®l^<l e l ^fsfl f“i«K¥<! 'SiWC^at 

fittest? m$, tei tefa ^ ®jit ett?nfe*R 

ftffi ^t?rc^ ^i ^pucti^ 3tc® cw«n *tts 

?frt i ^ite®^^;:^ Suites tefa ®r?H 4^ 

k?~ c*i'm$ $ tewot ®f# ^-fairt f^sifiwn, tel sttsisi ^»t« 
^C95? <ij*f c&lra *f« ^Tsrai fa'SRS ^rt?i ftcs 

^t*ST I ^3*R SSt 5 ® fwl >2t«lR SttegR ^»| 

3#^ fa31«"3 (Bengal Technical Institute) I * 

tsrra wifasTift cm «ft^r<if«( \*m *ifoic«f* h»fnte fe?H t 
^51% ^ftei mm tma fa# 

S *ttCW CT tefa OT ( 5tTt>l^ &TSf1 ^1 ftfC^st 

# 

^|<t ^<T3 ) <4<F§1 ^5 donation GR S 371$ 

HRfafftt «R ^l*IStf«FW ‘teRfst <4$ W I 

# ^tVs C®ff5f f¥ 'eft? f“Wl *tft^ ^ifaste® 1 

<U3 ^tcsft ^lal ^Wtf&® #slSl ?lt^ l” 915 Wfastft 4t 
stte«fte »tr*R faitti^ i tefa ^lc«ra ^rai 

f«i^i<i ^sfs^tu <m f^i ^Swfwf^nssu <nt*ic!rw 

*Early in 1907 a special ^Subscription was started for the equipment of the 
t laboratories and workshops of the Bengal National College, 

Donations received up to 31st December 1907. 

* * * * 

Rs 1000. 


Sir Gooroo Dass Baneriee . « 


Report for 1907 ‘P. 6. 




Hindk University 


^Ff mi wfl i & ffw e sftil m^ffi fam 

*rfiw mw id^mmi ^nit itmci fmt ®?fsi? 
^ti ^ <2Wq mw fim^i mm mines; '-s *ifi5fa»v 
i mui is*rw, fim^rNii, 'S5i#n i% 

<2tff % Cfftltl fifftl ! Ift mWFfl fin ci mi 'SWfa 
^5FF 'tmti asftii «& fi^fi Jraspsl ClflU II^Ds *TfFR 
JTt^ I f%l 'S SJC^T ifff TO SttCm <5CI t£^«tl fts*R*t«| 

ifeics mfi ci mi wri m®f wAi c®jpf 

#r® ^ ^tftl ’tfiiw '« mui ^-fiircs, 

PW. ^f%StCTI 02f1% 'sn^ftf IIR 

^lf)CI^1«t tj^s I 


5T« 


Hindu University Society. 

and Beneras Hindu University. 

The following extract from the address (1) presented 
to H. E. tne Viceroy Lord Hardingo on the occasion 
of laying the foundation stone of the Senate Hall of the 
Beneras Hindu University on the 4th February 1916 
gives the history of the movement for the establishment * 
of the University. 

“The history of the movement for the establishment 
of the University is briefly told. It carries ns back to 
the year 1904, when at a meeting held under the presidency 
of H. H. the Maharaja of Beneras,, the proposal to found 
a Hindu University was first put forward. The idea 

<1> The address was read by the Maharaja of Durbhanga and the casket was, 
presented by Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee. 




took some years to mature, and led In 1911, to the 
formation of the Hindu University Society, which was 
Registered under that name. The Society was successful 
in obtaining the very next year, through the support of your 
Excellency’s Government the approval of His Majesty’s 
Secretary of State for India of the proposal to establish 
a teaching and residential University on the lines 
proposed. A short period of a little over two years spent 
in the discussion of details, saw the Ben eras Hindu 
University Bill passed into law and placed on the statute 
book of the land on the first of October 1915,” 

Hindu University Society. 

The following letters and extract show his connection 
with the Society : — 


Sm Gookoo das Baneiuee, Kt 
Narikel danga, Calcutta, 

JVly deal' Sir, 

I am glad to inform yon that at the Second Annual 
General Meeting of this Society held on the 7th instant, 
you were unanimously re-elected as a Vice-President of 
the Committee 1 of Management of the Society for the, 
ensuing year , ■ : . ' u i /; ’• 

Yours Sincerely, 
SUXDAKLAD 

Honorary Smx'tnry 


Hindu University. 



Hindu University. 


Allahabad, 

3rd February 1915. 

Dear Sir Gooroodas Banerjee, 

It is hardly possible to thank you sufficiently for the 
very great trouble you took in coming over to Benares 
and presiding over the deliberations of the special 
meeting of the Society for two long days. It was 
mainly due to your valuable guidance that so much 
work was gone through. I hope you were not put to 
much inconvenience on the return journey. 

I have called a meeting of the Sub-Committee on 
Saturday next at 2 p. m. to consider and give shape to 
the Regulations in view of the modifications suggested 
by the members at the meetings at Benares. I will 
send you a copy of the form in which the Sub-Committee 
will put them, and shall feel obliged by your kindly 
helping us with your advice and suggestions. 

I am, 

Yours Sincerely, 
SUNDARLAL. 

“The Hindu University Society also appointed a. 
Sub-committee consisting of the Hon. Maharaja Sir 
Rameswar Sing Bahadur G. c. us. M. M. Pandit Aditya 
Ram Bhattacharjya, Babu Bhagwan Das, Dr. Ganga Nath 
Jha, Pandit Madan Mohan Malavya and myself with Sir 
Gooroo Dass Banerjee as advisor to confer with the 
Government of India and to settle the regulations” 

Extract from speech of Sir Sundar Lai Vice-Chancellor at the meeting 
of the first Court of the Hindu University held on 12. S. 


Beneres Hindu University, 

He was one of the registered donors of Rs. 500 
or upwards and after the establishment of the University 
was elected, 

(1) Member of the Court. 

(2) Member of the Council. 511 

(3) Member of the Seriate. 

(4) Member of the Board of Appointment. 

(5) Member of the Faculties of Arts, Oriental 

Learning, Theology and Law. 

*The Hon. Pundit Madan Mohan Malavya proposed 
that the following gentlemen be elected members of 
the Council. 

* * * * 

Dr. Sir Gooroodas Banerjee Kt. M.A. Du. P h. 1). 

Sir Gooroodas Banerjee expressed his inability to 
attend the council meetings regularly and said that some 
other member who would be better able to attend, 
might be elected in his place ; but on a general desire 
being expressed that he should be on the Council, he 
« agreed to his name being put in the list of members 
to be proposed for election. He proposed the election 
of Babu Hirendra Nath Datta M.A. B.L P.R.S. in his 
place. ( Minutes of the meeting of the first court held 
on 12.8.16) 

“The Senate desires to place on record its sense of 
profound sorrow and loss at the death of Sir Gooroodas 
Banerjee who rendered invaluable service to the 
University by his advice and guidance and active 



President of the Koyat Reception Executive Committee. 


232 Narkeltdakga George High fcVrxoi.. 


co-operation from Its very inception, and to convey 
Its sincere condolence to Ms family. 

Resolution recorded by the Senede at d$ 
meeetng held on 6. 1. 19 after his death* 

A similar resolution was recorded by the Court at 
its meeting held on 16.1.19. 


Narkelclanga George High School. 

He was connected with the school from 1875 when 
it was a middle English School and was President of the 
Managing Committee till his death. Tire School was 
raised to the status of a High School in 1898 and was 
named NarkeManga George High School m December 
1911 as a humble token of loyal attachment to the King- 
Emperor on the occasion of His Imperial Majesty’s Visit 
to India. (1) 


*1 


<1> Sir Gooroc Dass Banerjee was the Chairman of the School Children 
Entertainments Sob-Committee of the Imperial Reception Committee Calcutta. 

In this connection the following is reproduced. , 

gxtract from the Minutes of the ^Ceding #/ the Imperial r 
^Reception Executive Committee held on the 1 2th Jlpnl 12* 
"The President proposed thata cordial vote of thanks he tendered to the various 
Sab-Committees and the respective conveners for the excellent work * 

done in connection with the Royal Reception, and he thought a speemf vote of 
thanks was due to the School Children Entertainments Sub-Committee who had 
given the children excellent entertainments and yet kept well withm the estimate. 
"The Meeting cordially endorsed the President's remarks and unanimously 

supported the proposal." . c 'vA . r 

Copy forwarded to Sir Gooroo Das Banerjee, Kr. Chairman of the School 

Children entertainments Sub-Committee, for information. 

y:;VT : ; v ^ Burdwan, 
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Narkeldaxga George High School. 


The annual report of the School for 1899 contains 
the following. “The President of the Managing Committee 
continued to devote some time on Sundays to the helping 
of the boys of the 1st class in their study." 

Babu Narayan Chandra Ghosh who was a member 
of the Managing Committee and Auditor of School 
accounts writes : — “The School was in that year (1898) 
remodelled and converted into a High English School 
teaching up to the Entrance Standard. Gooroo Dass 
Babu himself started to teach the boys of the Entrance 
class on almost all Sundays and holidays. Besides he used 
to look into every detail of work, both of the teachers 
as well as of the boys. He drew up the routine of 
the studies of all the classes. (2) Government grant-in- 
aid was not sought for, and the President himself granted 
Rs. 25 monthly and supplemented it with additional 
contributions when necessary. (3) My son Pravas Chandra 
Ghosh was one among the 2nd batch of students who 
went up for the Entrance Examination of the year 1900 
and passed, for which I and my son were highly indebted 
to him.” 

• In his will a sum equivalent to 3£% G. P. notes of 
the face value of Rs 500 was made over to the school 
to be held in trust by the Managing Committee, the 
interest to be given as reward to the boy who stands first 
among those that pass the Matriculation examination 
of the Calcutta University from the School every year. 

<2> There is amongst his papers one of these routines of studies for the entire 
School drawn up in his own handwriting. 

<3> This monthly subscription latterly at a reduced rate of 3Rs 15 P. M. was 
continued till his death. 
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City oqixboe. 


'The managing Committee have this day to place on 
record the feelings of their overwhelming grief and 
profound sorrow for the departure from their midst of 
their venerable President, Sir Gooroo Pass Banerjee Kt. 
M. d.l. i>h. d. who has nurtured the school from its 
very’ infancy and who in fact has been the very life and 
soul of this institution for half a century.” 


Extract Jrom the Resolution of the Managing Committee 

passed at a Meeting held on 4. 12. 18 after his death. 


City College. 


He delivered honorary extra course of lectures in 
connection with the Law classes. In this connection 
the following letters and extracts are reproduced. 

City College. 
21st. June. 1887. 


My dear Dr. Banerjee, 

I am glad to learn you have been so good as to 
accede to the request which Babu Kali Sankar Suku! 
had made to you, and have to tender you the sincere 
thanks of the City College Committee tor it. We pet 
down your first lecture for Tuesday the 28th. instant 
from 9 to 10 A. M. The subsequent lectures may be on 
any other day in the week if that should happen to 
suit you better, I need hardly say that your kind 
offer of two prizes has been gratefully accepted an< 
will be announced to the students. 

Yours sincerely, 

’ A, M. Bose. 
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City College. 

Nov. 4th. 1887. 

•Dear Sir, 

1 have been directed by the Council of the City 
College to communicate to yon the following resolution 
passed at their meeting* held on the 31st. ultimo: — 

“The Council of the City College wishes to tender its 
warmest and most cordial thanks to Dr. Guru Das Banerjeo 
for his kindness in undertaking to deliver a course of 
lectures on Hindu Law in the College and for the remark- 
able ability and success with which he has discharged his 
honorary and self-imposed work.” 

Yours truly, 

TJmes Chandra Di?tt. 

IMneipal & Secy. City College Council. 

‘ Your percentage of passes and their position in the 
list has equalled that of any paid colleges and bids fair 
to compete with that of the Presidency. For all this your 
Council* and teachers deserve the highest praise, and 
specially those who have, like my friend Dr. Gooroo Dass 
Banerjeo, devoted their time and talents to the work/’ 

Extract from the speech of Sir Stewart Bay ley at the Prize * 
^ Distribution of the City College on the J 8th April 1889. 

The authorities of the College tried to help the 
education of students by the institution of extra lectures 
and special periodical examinations. Among others, the 
following distinguished gentlemen delivered lectures from 
time to time : — 

Sir Guru Dass .Banerjeo, m.a., ill. 

* . /■ * 

. Extract from the brief history of the City College reported at 

„ the Silver Jubilee of the College held on the 23rd January 1904. 
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Regarding his connection with the Lden Hindu 
Hostel the following notes from the Calcutta Uni\er* 
sity Magazine arc reproduced. 

"A Social gathering of the boarders of the Hindu Hostel and their friends 
vt-as held in the Hostel premises on Saturday the jrd march 1894. The Hoi . 
Justice G. D. Baneriee the popular Visitor of the Hostel Presided on the occa* 
'ion There was a varied programme. Rev. Mr. F. W. Douglass sang a sweet 
Irish song. Babu Jadu Nath Sarfcar M.A. read a paper on our Universities 
and Babu Bankim Chandra Mukerjee M.A. showed some interesting experi- 
ments in Chemistry. Then came the presidential address by the Hon. ustice 
Baneriee. It is impossible to give a purport of this admirable address in a limited 
space. It was indeed one of the most interesting lectures full of sound moral 
and practical advice that we have ever heard. 
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At the above meeting Dr. Banerjee called upon the boarders to select from 
among themselves three boarders to whom he might award his annual prizes 
for conduct. Votes were taken by ballot. 1 The following boarders having gained 
•the largest number of votes were awarded the prizes which consisted of valu* 
able books. 

1. Ramani Mohan, Ghose. (3rd year Class ‘Presidency College} 

2. Surendra Lai Ghose (1st Class Hindu School} 

3. Krishna Chandra Bhattacharyya (3rd year Presidency College). 

The result was very satisfactory and highly creditable to the voters. Our 
Superintendent stated that were the choice to nominate the winners of the 
prizes left with him, he could not have passed over these three students.' 7 

(Calcutta University Magazine April 1894.) 

'The Library of the Hostel contains over 350 volumes of books of which 
about 50 have been, kindly presented by the . Hon. Justice G. D. Banerjee." 

(7)o. Sept. 1894.) 
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Narkeldanga Sir Gooroo Das Institute. 


It is not possible to quote details about Ms intimate 
connection with this Institution. The extracts reproduced 
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below give a general idea of this connection and of the 
history of the Institution. 

pf%3t qfcm sRl^ri '©wt*! ^HtqTttsra 

5|3[CT •Tffir^FspS'W CT 

ist?1 ^? s i 31 ! 3rf$t?t 

(41?! ^S«l * W^W 5 !! 

c^rfTl^’t 7 ® crfa^rs^ t” 

‘Resolution passed at an Extraordinary General Me the 

Narkcldanga lnst !t nte held after his death on 4. 1 2. f 8. 

“It is with a heavy heart that we have to refer to-day 
to the death of Sir Gooroo Das Bancrjee. We the people 
of this locality had always felt a sort of pride in claiming 
him specially as our own. We have got to pay for that 
sentiment now in having to feel for his loss in a very 
full measure. He had always been associated "with all 
those activities which this Institute of ours represents. 
Never before on an occasion like this either with this 
Institute or the other Institutions which had been its " 
predecessors, the venerable figure of Sir Gooroo Das 
failed to be noticed as acting the part of the host. The 
recollection comes to us to-day with peculiar poignancy ; 
despite this distinguished gathering we feel a void in our 
hearts which nothing can fill. While living he was our 
guide. Now that he is no more with us let us hope that 
his memory and the great example that he has left 
behind will supply us with inspiration.^ 

Extract from the proceedings of the Anniversary Meeting 
of the Narkcldanga Institute held in February 1919. 

“An institution for the mental, moral and physical 
culture of the boys of the locality was started about 
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25 years ago and continued to exist with temporary 
cessations under various designations. Latterly it was 
called the Sastitala? Athletic Club and the following 
extract from the report for the year 1914-15 sets forth 
its objects and aims. 1 ’ 

“Although it now bears an athletic nomenclature, its 
objects arc not confined to physical culture alone. The 
main object of this institution is to develop the moral 
and mental sides of the members along with the 
physical. We take a keen interest in the proper develop- 
ment of the physique by resorting to the recognised forms 
of in-door and out-door exercises in order to make us 
really hard-working and fit for enduring all kinds of 
privations and hardships* The Committee believes that 
the results in this direction have been satisfactory and 
our grown-up members may fairly claim to be strong and 
hard-working. While encouraging physical exercise as a 
means to getting a robust and blooming physique we 
strongly discountenance those of its forms that are either 
useless or harmful to the body.” 


“In June 1915 the members of the Sastitala Athletic 
* Club decided to change the name of their Club and adopted 
the name “Narkeldanga Institute” The reasons for the 
change were, to quote from the Report for 1915-16, Q) 
to widen the sphere of the work of the institution and (2) 
to indicate that the object of the institution was not res- 
tricted to physical culture only. The literary side of the 
Institute consists in holding literary Classes, coaching 
little boys and maintaining a Reading Room and a small 
library and holding meetings in which papers on various 
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subjects are read. There is also a girls’ School attached 
to the institute. The physical side consists of a play- 
ground and Gymnasium'’ 

“After the demise of the revered patron of the Insti- 
tute Sir Gooroodas Banerjee it was decided to associate 
his name with the Institute and at an extraordinary General 
Meeting of the Institute held on the 16th April 1921 it 
W as unanimously resolved in accordance with a requisition 
of 77 senior members of the Institute that the Narkeldanga 
Institute be named ‘Narkeldanga Sir Gooroodas Institute^ 
as a humble tribute of respect of the members of the Insti- 
tute to the sacred memory of its Patron. 

At the same meeting a letter from the President of 
the Institute was read intimating that Lady Banerjee, her 
sons and sons-in-law offered a sum of money for the 
purchase of a suitable plot of land and to form the nucleus 
of a fund for the purpose of securing a permanent location 
for the Institute. 

The Narkeldanga Sir Gooroodas Institute was regis- 
tered under the Registration of Societies’ Act in May 
1921 and with the help of the money contributed by Lady 
Banerjee, her sons and sons-in-law and many admirers, 
a piece of land measuring more than 3 cottahs was pur- 
chased and the present building which is being formally 
opened to-day has been constructed. The building is a small 
and modest one but the Committee hope that the revered 
name which is associated with it will always make it a useful 
resort to the boys and young men of the locality where 
our saintly patron was born and lived and that this insti- 
tution will always be a source of encouragement towards 
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Politics and political associations. 

that plain living and high thinking which was so abundant- 
ly practised in that saintly life which the Committee 
desires to commemorate with all humility and devotion.” 

Extract from the Report read at the opening ceremony of 
the Institute Building held on the Uth February 1923. 

- 


Politics and Political Associations. 

When invited in 1917 to state his views on the 
subject of constitutional reforms Sin ooonoo das 
banks.! ee prefaced his reply with the following words. 

“In reply I beg to state at the outset that though 
[ was a member of several Political Associations when 
practising as a Vakil of the High Court, I gave up all 
connection with politics since I accepted office as a 
Judge of that Court and though I have retired from 
that office since 1904, as I have retired on pension I 
have ‘continued to observe the same judicial aloofness 
from politics as I did when in office. I no doubt take 
a keen interest in the political advancement of my country, 
, but it is the interest of a citizen and not that of a 
political reformer.” 

There was one single exception to the rule set forth 
above and that was on the occasion of the Partition 
of P.engal. The following extract from the vivid des- 
cription by Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea of the laying 
of the foundation stone of the Federation Hall on the 
16th October 1905 the date on which the partition of 
Bengal took effect is reproduced below. 
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“Quiet being restored, Sir Gooroodas Banerjee rose 
from lus seat on the platform and in an impressive and 
eloquent speech delivered in Bengalee, in which he 
strongly condemned the partition, proposed Ananda Moliau 
Bose to the chair. The proposal was carried by accla- 
mation. The appearance of Sir Gooroodas Banerjee 
on the platform of apolitical meeting and in the role 
of a speaker was a fact so significant that it should have 
opened the eyes of the authorities to the deep feeling 
that lay behind the anti-partition movement. A judgm 
has no polities. According to Sir Gooroodas, an ex-judge 
should have none. We may or may not accept this view. 
Some of the most distinguished of Indian judges have 
been of a different opinion, and after their retirement 
from the Bench have not hesitated to take their share 
in the political movements of the day ; hut that wars 
not Sir Gooroodas’s opinion, and he stuck to it, with 
that quiet determination which so pre-eminently distinguished 
the man. On this occasion lie was possibly overborne 
by the all-pervading influence of an irresistible public 
feeling, which punctuated our hearths and our homes, 
and captured the minds of young and old, rich and poor* 
men and women alike. All bitterly resented the partition. 
Some- pretended to be neutral. Office-seekers and syco- 
phants affected to be pleased. 


'Jl [Ration in Making” P, 815 


BOOKS WRITTEN. 

Hindu Law of Marriage and Stridhana. 

(Being- the Tagore Law Lectures for 1878) 

The elements of Arithmetic. 

First Edition 1*S76. 

Dr. Gooroodas Banerjee has rendered an important 
service to Indian students by the publication of his book 
on Arithmetic. He has not written the book for the sake 
of book-making, for to a successful legal practitioner the 
profits of book-craft can scarcely be an inducement foi 
undertaking the drudgery of writing a school-book. He 
is a distinguished mathematician among om giac ua es, 
and his work under notice does him much credit. 

Dr. Banerjee, we feel persuaded, was induced to 
prepare his Arithmetic from a conviction of the necessity 
of such a publication. There are many text books on 
-Arithmetic extant, which are all very good in their way, 
but none that we know of exactly suits the Indian learner 
•Mr Bernard Smith’s work is the most popular Arithmetic 

text-book, but with all his endeavours to adapt it to the 

wants and capacities of Indian youths wc cannot say he 
l,,s entirely succeeded in his attempt Apart from the 
^stion of adaptation. Dr. B.ncrjce's hook has £ 
special merit of giving such a lucid “ 

principles on which the rules are based that for that 
alone the compilation ought io be un.vcrsaily pn^- 
We would challenge a reference to the R 
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Three" and ask whether it is possible to be more scienti- 
fically clear, and whether the explanations do not reach 
the humblest intellect. We may similarly take up the' 
rules for finding the roots of square and cubic numbers. 
We cannot help noticing the admirable execution of the 
typographical part of the work both as regards accuracy 
and printing. It is seldom that a book of figures is issued 
from a Native Press, which has not a bulky sheet of 
corrections appended to. 

Hindoo 'Patriot 12. I . SO. 

- - .<0 — 


A Few Thoughts on Education. 

First Edition-September 1904. 

Second Edition-Deeember 1909. 

The preface, the introduction, and some letters are 
reproduced below to give some idea of the work. 

Preface to the First Edition. 

The educational problem in India presents many pecu- 
liarities not to be met with in any other country. Thus, 
Indian students have to acquire knowledge through the 
medium of a difficult foreign language, and this not only 
overtaxes their energies, but also cramps their thoughts. 
Then again, while on the one hand, the circumstances 
of the country and the habits and sentiments of its 
people, make western methods and systems in their 
integrity often inapplicable to them, on the other hand, 
the control of Education rests with those who, from 
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their early training and their imperfect knowledge of 
the East, naturally consider those methods and systems 
’equally efficacious here, and seek to enforce tiem 
accordingly. The diversity of the creeds, moreover, 
which our students profess, renders religious education 
in public schools and colleges extremely difficult. Owing 
to these and other peculiarities, much remains to be said 
about Indian Education notwithstanding the existence 
of many excellent works on Education generally. 

I have had some opportunities of observing the 
operation of our system of education, first as a student, 
and then as a Lecturer on Mathematics m the Calcutta 
Presidency College and afterwards as a Lecture on 
Mathematics and on Law in the Berbani.mr College, 
and latterly as a Fellow of the Calcutta University, 
and for some years as a member of its syndicate, 
have found similar opportunities also m supervising ie 
teaching of those whom nature has committed to my 
care, ‘and in giving occasional instruction on Sundays 
to ie students of the Entrance Class of a High bchoo 
in my neighbourhood. It was when thus employed, that 
•various suggestions for improving our ^ystemof E - 
cation occurred to me, from time to time and these 
have been embodied in the following pages. Most 
them are trite and arc generally accepted m theory as 
correct and they have been deemed fit tor tormal 
«•* inclusion in thin hoot, only by 

of their being persistently disregarded in practice Jh ^ 
are some few again which afford room tor doubt and 
1'lincussion , and they are submitted for the oonetdera- 
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tion of those engaged in teaching or in controlling 
teaching. 

One main object of these suggestions is to make the" 
work of the learner easy and interesting, by suitable 
explanation of complex and obscure matters, and by 
timely stimulation of his curiosity for knowledge. Though 
we may not be able to discover a royal road to learning, 
we should try to help the learner by removing unnecessary 
obstructions in the ordinary road to it. 

If the presentation of my suggestions to the public^ 
leads to the adoption of any of them, or induces any 
one better qualified than myself to make more acceptable 
suggestions for educational reform, I shall consider my 
humble efforts amply rewarded. 

Introduction. 

1. The object of the following pages is, not to 
present to the reader a finished systematic treatise on 
Education, but to place before him a few stray thoughts 
on the subject, having special reference to the circumstances 
of India. 

2. Education is one of the most powerful agencies,, 
in moulding the character and determining the future 
of individuals and of nations ; and the question, how 
to regulate education so as to secure the best results, 
has engaged the attention of speculative thinkers and 
practical administrators in all ages and countries. At 
the present moment in India, that question is occupying 

a large share of public attention. 

It may not therefore be deemed inopportune now 
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to offer a few suggestions relating to educational reform 
in this country for the consideration of the public. 

• 3. The subject is large and may be viewed from 

many different points of view. 

Education in its most comprehensive sense should 
aim at storing the mind of its recipient with useful 
knowledge, and training the powers of mind and body 
to healthful and harmonious action. 

Considered with reference to its objects, education 
has to be dealt with under the different heads of Physical 
Education, Intellectual Education, Moral Education and 
Religions Education. 

Or it may be considered with reference to its historical 
development, in which case, the different divisions of 
the subject will be Education in the Ancient World and 
specially in Ancient India, Greece and Rome, Education 
in the Middle Ages and the rise of Universities, and 
Education in Modern Times and the different Educa- 
tionaUTheories. 

Viewed again with reference to the nature of the 
agencies employed, the subject may be treated under the 
heads of Home or Private Education, Education at Public 
' schools and colleges, and University Education. 

Then again viewed with reference to the different 
stages of the pupil's progress, we have to consider Educa- 
tion during Infancy, Education during Boyhood and 
Education in Youth. 

4. From a practical point of view, the last mentioned 
division of the subject is the one that may be most 
conveniently adopted. This division is not arbitrary, 
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but is based upon reason as different considerations 
apply to the conduct of education during the above men- 
tioned three different periods ; and it is the division* 
according to which every father or other guardian guides 
himself in educating his son or ward. 

remarks I wish to make will accordingly be 
inder the three heads of : — 

Education in Infancy. 

Education in Boyhood, and 
Education in Youth. 

these will be followed, by a few general obser- 
V 

issional and Technical Education, and Education 
ial Lines. 

LETTERS. 

Government House, Calcutta. 

December 18th., 1904. 
j Gooroo Das Banerjee, 

r e looked with extreme interest into your wise 
tieal examination of the sort of education that 
an Indian youth ought to acquire and the manner in 
which he ought to acquire it. 

I hope that your countrymen will study your words 
and follow your advice. 

I am particularly glad that you fall foul of those 
mischievous and detestable “keys”. They never open 
any lock but they break a great many that might other- 
wise be opened. 

Yours Sincerely, 
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Presidency College, Calcutta. 

11 tk March, 1910. 

Dear Sir Gooroo Das, 

I am very glad that I met you yesterday but the little 
acknowledgment I was able to make of your gift to 
me does not adequately discharge the pleasant debt 
which your kindness has laid me under, nor will I be 
denied the pleasure of expressing my sense of it in 
writing, I feel it in two ways, through the intrinsic value 
of your book, which is, so far as I know unique in being 
a complete discourse on Education by a cultured Hindu, 
who all his life has been foremost in working to extend 
and deepen the desire for education in this country and 
has laboured to uphold high conceptions of what true 
education is. The book is and will remain a classic. J 
rejoice greatly that the demand for a second edition 
proves that it is so regarded by a wide public. Then 
also -and this touches me more personally there is the 
kindness of your special thought of me ; that you should 
wish me to have a copy of your book inscribed in your 
own handwriting as the gift of the author. No books 
which one possesses are so valuable as these. They 
have double value ; their own value as books, and their 
value as a testimony of kindness and esteem. I put a 
high value on this gift of yours for both reasons. 

Very Sincerely Yours, 

H. R. James. 



REVIEW. 


Indian Daily News. 16. 7. 10. 

A Few Thoughts on Education. By Sir G. I>. 
Banerjee. S. K. Lahiri and Co., Calcutta. 

In one way it is something of a reflection against us in 
Bengal that so able and stimulating a brochure on educa- 
tion as Sir Gooroo Bass's “Few Thoughts" should have 
only just reached its second edition although it was first 
published so long as six years ago. Still the second 
edition is to be welcomed and it will carry with it good 
wishes for its sale, not merely for the sake of the veteran 
educationist its author, but for the benefit of those 
teachers who read and study it. The easy style and the 
clear and logical marshalling of its hints and information 
makes it a singularly interesting and readable book even 
for those who are not teachers. The new edition is 
substantially the same as the earlier one but it has been 
revised throughout and a few additions have been made 
among which may be mentioned particularly the sections on 
the direct teaching of languages, the supersession of Euclid 
and education on national lines. The volume is well pro- 
duced and tastefully printed by the wellknown firm of 
S. K. Lahiri and Co. 



Elementary Geometry according to 
Modem Method. 


First Edition 1906. 

The preface, after stating the points of difference 
* between the modern method and the method of Enel kb 

proceeds as follows : — 

‘The advantages of Euclid’s method atone time seemed 
' to me to outweigh its disadvantages, and induced me 
, to think that his Elements of Geometry, with suitable 

modifications, should he adopted as the text book in 
Geometry for the beginner. But it has since appeared 
to me to be necessary to lighten the labour of the student 
in acquiring a knowledge of Elementary Geometry, so 
that he may be able to spare time and energy for studying 
other subjects ; and I am now of opinion that Euclid 
may well be replaced by Modern Geometry. 

But if Euclid is to be superseded, our chief aim 
should be to help the beginner in the subject in learning, 
with ease and within a short time, all the important elemen- 
tary truths of Geometry. In this little book I have 
accordingly omitted all unimportant propositions, and 
tried to give the substance of the first six books of Euclid 
in 50 Theorems and 25 Problems. 

sje * sf: 


The Education Problem in India 
November 1914. 

The following extract from the Introductory Remarks - 
• * * 

shows the different heads of the subject treated. 

L Statement of the Education Problem and of a 
few fundamental principles. 

II. Different kinds of Education. 

III. Control of Education. 

IV. Organization of a System of Education. 

V. Methods of imparting Education. 

VI. Modes of testing Education. 

Principal H. R. James wrote as follows : 

I am now reading your book through carefully page 
by page ; I am doing so : with growing pleasure partly 
because I find myself closely in agreement with you on 
so many points, partly, because of the spirit of moderation 
and reasonableness and suavity with which it is all written. 

I don't want to conceal points of difference. Some 
there are and will remain ; but it is an exhilaration to 
find how often I agree for then at least I feel I am not 
wrong. 

I am going to present copies to the libraries of each 
of our schools — whether or not they have copies already — 
as may well be. Then, if I have your concurrence, I 
propose to review the book at some length in the College 
magazine and possibly in some other paper. I consider 
the book a very valuable contribution to the working 
out of the problems of which it treats. 

Sincerely Yours 
H. R. James. 
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Sir N. D. Bbatson Bell wrote : — 

1 )ear Sir Gooroo Das 

I have been reading with pleasure your book on “The 
Education Problem in India.” It was good of you to 
send it to me. There are of course some points on which 
we agree and others on which we disagree ; but I am 
always glad to hear the “other side” of the question, 
specially when it is stated with the charm and lucidity 
of Sir Gooroo Das. 

With kind regards, I remain 
Yours Sincerely, 

N. D. Beatson Bell. 

sssfa e 

*!W faot Tsf s | 

i 

br $ tos to to sict ct 

C2£!%w till W’F '-atVM I 

*ki, 'sw mi <*M>t 

^ csfuf'fs #ttC§ i 

m\ ^ '®tf%l fs|f*R5 CT, ^t5l qpmfcSf 

f^JST8 *3 ^ I 

vim ^^fe 5 favn fatEjoirsR jks i 


Missisa* 
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<nt 'SiWV'#! ^«11 ftlsl (m 5|t» *tIC5 t fa?. 

Cft jpR Sjtft9 sffttft? ftfas ftfftfelift TO S 

#■ 

''5?fft t fg 'sitft 9ta?fft I <49* fesf fal VSttftft 9jf%WH 
9rfv 'Stsfsj <Sittftl5ftt fit®! Cftl ^Sft fafaft faftft ft5t9<31 
sit's *ttra, ^w 9 ! sjtnl 9Rl lift i 

4 1^r,^3 vftl ft?c<s si 4^15 ^«\1 i 

fai9 W <S&9fS#9 ftltft'S <Stfa| CTPTtfaft, "sftltS Slt^ 
»ft1 Jftft sltftl vfa ?l ! ® i faiftgft 5®9l ft#s 

ftsft slstts faftl, jjpw i wfafaft *t*fa fastft fafsv ^sfas 
*tfa»t5t5 «tv5t^| Cftl ft iftfZft? Vf9*l \ 'ftsfc <fttftt9 (ft ft*?® 
•stftrt sffirs Ibb '« v* wftf test? ■siftTfttg ft?tft®l vfifttt^, 
'Sfttftl <ftiT&1 Wi ftVsftl (ft ’ftWWU (ftSftft fftfa« 'Sftftft 
’Fttftft T^TtCfttWtfii^ CTtftTl, fa? stH? f&Sfa 

ftftift *5ftfafc9 fgftff9?t ftfaft slfttft 'ftCfttftTt, 49^fS 

ft?® #151 fttft 59 ftl I (>) Cftf ftVstftft 'Sttftft ft'sftt fftft8'®fa 

fawstt? w vflrs ft«rtftt«(T vs ^fggtfl t eft gs # 

CENT'S ?t?1 «*tUP '5t?1 ■sitftt? Cffift, 9?«ftft Offtft ftt5 1 

( > ) sstft <st*tf"fa1 ft?t? 4VSrft |;9t$r 

*ifa*5 fafftvev eg fti? f#ftifeftR 'stftg gravis fats &F/5 

Cambridge 

2nd February 1914- \ 

Uy Dear SIR GOCROO DASS, 

I am much touched by your great kindness in sending copies of your books? 
to an obscure ©Id \^<p like me. Please believe that 1 make no prefcenrior? 

to be a Pandit, in my own or any other language. But I teach elementary Bengali 
here to L C. S, probationers, and since It Is my duty to show them how expressive. 
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'si'tetfr stefta? ^ 3 — 

,'<3<RPi 5tl 

C®W® ‘SR s ^ <5fC^g <2ft5 -•*!« ^5fI5f5i ^31 

T&$m i Rift hi ?ftra1 ^tfVci *ttfk®f$ ct ?fsfR1 sgfalt® 
<s<n m ^ratfa RR r stfl i <sjtc®wt$ s^r 

'Slfi® -SR*®! fw^Si (wisdom)!: 1 ® 1 iffa f|®$R ^«tl 

cWRfR *RR® Rftre R fa ’tfFS --Its SbR « ft^N^R 
■Pffas^ R351 f^atCf ®R1 I CT? JTC5f sjRt? OTft[C®f| 

r 553 R *ttf|*1#T ®tr® R-fhrel <8 ie*w crr wr nt? i 

cf^fes 5J®H *W ^i? *Hl 55 Htl R«tS 5Wf 'S ^WfR *15$ 

®f| ftt*IWf eR^® 5^Sft§ 1 CRR'3 <S?Pf ®ft?R 

RfwR C<I ®RR RW®1 3*R; Rfl^R 51 i <®r 

'StRs! ^155'®1 ft35R 5ft CR5 CRR 5%® 51 *ftR5 ®R1 
R®S 5R1 I Rtft CTfai;®f§ Csl5ft 4 SR*ltftl RRfftiR? 

TORU « R®tR3 R5=fe <RR5 'S SfRR fwi R5? 5t«rW 

--tt$ 5RT 'SSt’ft®-®: *M^R RftRt? Rftlfi «tlf^R | 

Rr.e? ftiftlt® *R3 ^1 Rft 55 -'ll ftft« faw*t 

%t<R 5 R 1 <RRtt?I 1 551 ^ 5 T I If®— 

( RWS ) ilfWSR * 1*51 1 

supple and beautiful a language it is, it is also my duty to try and keep up my 
acquaintance with the anc ^ hence the quite elementary attempts to secure and 

iwpart information which have procured me your kind letter and present. 

*.; ft ' ^ ^ 

Yours very Sincerely, 

J. D. Anderson 
<M, A I. C. S. retired) 
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*itf% 

r.mm < 

JlflTO . 

«<mra c-stfira -s *■$” ^«rtfa 5i~sw 
itfftl I stffa *t& ?sf?3tf? I SRElltf 

c#i?f? si* Mire tn w,* i Mi 'ti:\ s^r ^?tf§ c? *rei s 
Min ?*f? *i5Si w? *tii it J Jl^ i m 9< , 

?tw n5nnr f*fw®l tfe 5 ftetc?? f?*i«? ^^,*1 

simt? sr® *|W itc® W it?T? c®i Mi m i t?fu src*n 
siBtfa <re *r*R ®wt?‘ti slit? ?5i®? 

fit? 8 ! Msire 5il *tff?ws stuff fti^s 4?° ?fi* *rft 

i ^ftfs* stmt? c«m w *tt«iT f?w.?* 

•fliPt ^iffa^ft? 'tffW fsfslfl <2ffH ???1 ?t^.i *Rtl 
tit? ^ sit? c«fff sut i srhl 4t?t? siH^t? fit® 

siSpRM *?Ml . srtc?1 CT«t?f 5tt?T5f r ® fltSfWf *f ?1 
sifW I s»f^1 fftafl *rtf^5T llC* t5®1 SMtflt? ®t5t®l 
<mx ?55(1 f? itt? i ^ ?m% 

*iW? *R5 spsfSR f?®3 *TM ff??t<:? M? SffSpSC®? «t? %t*l 
ST^Wt?? Itt* f^?tC?55 til CSffiStt srfs? ®tfs| «im Cft? 

I stfsjt? <2f«(t®[ fitll I if® ?-11*t 5*'^ 

ai'Sttf 
%%*??? fctff 
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11^ tfc<|SRM ^ «£R, 4, H, 58 tfH, ^s 7 !, *f3i — 

9 

^ * > 

%nc«tl 

<2t«t(S( *J#F 

! ®n*t*iT5 fftf%-^*W<l “®R 8 ^ 1 i” 4<j‘ Thoughts on Educa- 
tion 2nd Edition ’Iflal «rt*ffltC* S SfRT^fS I 

1£ ®R 3 9H'’ ’iffC® RtW i ^5° ®H 8 

j|#R ?]5j^5( $i% 'SKJPF ^ *m 

tsi RCf I ff-1 <51<:?3 RtWiST Stt* n^C51 f^f® 

■« 5tc:®ff t 

*■ * * * 

<2f«P$: 

alffcwW f§ 

4 — 

jpfatFtfr f% cv # .f®, Pi, rera*. *ra— 

1st March 1910 

*My Bear Sib Gooeoo Das, 

I thank you most heartily for your kind letter of 
the 25th Feby’ and for the two books you have so 
generously presented me. 

* * * * 

The other book “®R 8 is a very valuable 
contribution to our vernacular literature. It is I believe 
the first book of its kind. It will occupy the same position 
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in Bengali as Locke’s “Essay on the Human Understanding” 
lias had in English literature. It combines theory and T . 
practice in a remarkable way. It is sure to be read and' 

1 e-read. I have not yet been able to read the whole book ; 
but from what I have read of it, I think you have done 
a great sendee to the cause of clear thinking and 
right living by the writing and publication of this book. 


Yours Sincerely, 
P. K. Ray. ' 


Legislative Department India. 
Calcutta 18. 2, 1910. 

Dear Sir Gooroodas 

I sincerely appreciate the compliment you have paid 
me by sending me your 2 books and I thank you 
heartily. 

Your book on Education I had seen before. The 
Bengali Essays 8 arc 1 quite new' to me and 

I am sure they will be to me both interesting and r 
instructive. I will write to you again when I have 
them all. 

But as I happened just now to read a few' pages 
(414-418 dealing with the relations between Britain and 
India) I cannot help expressing my warm admiration 
the manner in which you so moderately and yet so 

credit 
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and debit sides of the account, do you not think that 
the ruling nation has got some more substantial — I mean 
material — benefit, than 1 towards 'S 

9 But perhaps you mean that is their chief 
gain, though there are others. If so, I entirely agree. 

Thanking you again 

I remain 

Yo urs very sincerely 
S. P. SlNHA. 


tat 4^«uft i ftra % i 

ftsft 'sttfa ^ft 

CT ftaOT ^<*11 5t*1 <2Ta|t®^ft %®TS 

's 'ztm ^tCTt’ir *rtrte*it5sii *ttfta ftiri w®. i 
^t?l ’ftftsi ^<1, ®ftC« 'Sltat? 

%<( Jit I «rf?t TOT CT ^ J£sSf tail ^tfte'S 

'S?, 5 TTOIi 4 s 3 i'5 C^tf C'l 'stSl St^ 5 ! ^f%Ts '5IWW^ Jill'S 

sii i *m *w #r, »w ftsft ffii ’rmitat 
#r?rfa 'STeJ'fa sift tact's ?lft 'S'sslft <7T ^tl *1%® %tl 
■5(1*tt 'Sft 'Sjf I ftlsftlftaPF spstWHT! ' ft^T <2fC3t5j%, 
4*R #8 $t*tI*R[ '51'5'fa s% <S«Uf*T '5tfl 4C^tl3 ‘2t'$Tt < tTft 
sit %'s *tfc?r i 
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f*w) ca a^ faas, f*wa si^tt *t3ta < 2 tj>a 4aM i 

fwtf a asajl a«, f*wi mvv aif^a aaail ^trm-1 

•% 

'arenas *m i f*wl ass? faaa ?|c®i aft^s sfl ! 

f*w-1 ca ^la^as, t?i wc®it ^t^ta a^aa i a^ss f*w 
arait asro waia « m, ^as ^wwa ^af%a 
i ca aa 5 ®! §rtf® a^rera assst^ ^fa^ta asfaatre 

^iil aa?c®it ^PMa wn ^ ^ arista? s 

f*W1 ‘stasa 5 <s!«j 5 a^i t?1 affsi ^ < 2 f 1 §toaFt®i stas 
aa^a a«i $nf%t f*W mi% 'srn^rsal ^fwt§ t ^«at? f*wi 
faasa* ^ct<f a^rt aiaf^a i *iat^ afasl cat aa®r aHfa 
^f% catena ^ata m, a*tsi¥Tc®i «f3?i ^caca 5 ! fair® ?tai 
alcana, ^Fs^a ®T5ta *jasr?f% fa®T$ fastest®^? ac? r 

f*W a^fta a^rs ^caa* ms, aai ^ufla artist f*m 
fa$fcst«R, aifw ^afasa*, thrift i a^®i a^i ®itsi 
carats a*c»a ^at ®t?ta s ^rfc^tsai stasia 5 i 

•ii^ca tassas a?«ri ’itxr^tsata *nf% f?<r a>ai ^taaiap 
astaa, ^ ^itatsai c«o? atai aif%re a^ai s%® atca i 
aai ^fa^tfa^tca, tfHfaas®tca 3ts£af%*F ®?ca, t«Tifa i 

anat^atca fwts ^afaa^H warto® ates ^fs^rfaa^tca, 
atafa^^f%a ^stfe ^aita t*wra a^sif=a^t»r arailcs ^tc®!, 
«rKftaretca, f%ia Pre-ta aiai ai^j *itataa ^faal ?a caattre 
artca, amtat%^®tca, f*i®?ta faaa a^rtoalBal afk® t 
• ^tWra ^ataaijs ^cwhi caaw faaa aos i fas^a twt 
fe f*,^# a a^r« m, ^tt t^a ^ai ^tatofa §m*\i. 
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tS<5’ ft'sfrfa® fwx<l ’SS'lWlWl 

■^<n^ ifef^ ’tifa c?t*( $$uiv$— 

' >55 fw-m ^w-;i 

w f*w«N <*tff% 
von fwreu 

«51 f»«t<I ^i^ 4 ! 

4 fwtH 


*ffS[ w <«W *fttt#te— ( 

Jp * *3 ffwC^— ( w° ) ^\m 

$ 01 ^sft 'Sfitf^^s — { ) fci*rw 

^tsft^i r «m^ n®?> ^ <sfc w* fofa® 1 

(fit JR35 fvSt’IW <Ifi1 fafc® 'SJtCW ^ ^*1 1 


iflwJfa 'K^c^ siCT ^BEf'Wfsfcl ttulfa 

«>iotr 'e t^lfir wfal ^!5twi ^ tsuifcrs Km 

C*ZKW ( 't'llftf 4 ^ ) C2S^f? $1%% 'S'Sfa 

S(t$, <5*R ^tsft^.l <»WU CWt $ % fastCffSf% I 

fal ^5f«W<! <?Tlh ^tetC® 511%J 

fi}^ '2t 4 l?R C 5 ?^^ sif 4 ! 5 ® faiW £,% 

<2t1^« C®^ l <*R? ^?t« $KSRI f^ a, ^ 
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-irtefa er*Ftf*w *{fm c^fIr rj|,. 

'srRftffXl «R^h^tC*ra 'srfJHr f^R ^fk% m‘ ^ w 
stffass *rW3 ftfw s sW^si 

S^ 4 ! I 

<51 7\^S\ pjcjsj Ngt%i <4$ -5\% eMSW £|fs 

I 1^1 FrafestsI *Tlft JtC5, fftr*i #3 

’ft&HWI’t 1 43? l?1 *t!<5 ^fk*] 3t3t?$ m ^t^tC^iT 

^Nr,^s m4 53, 4^®; 

'stsl srtfare 5?, 35t5ta ceil ^%tff? i C3 *;m . ,- ; 

^<i <2fcnt?t. 3t<il ’nHHf'jres fsw 3i f%sra c?f 

^^t*t 31 R2ffl«i ¥31 53, vmw-*! ft^lf't'Z sire 

*rtft#K®3 *tT<#i wft ■srapatw ^<i 5tc3ic5i flxre 

?l Rtl i 33 ; cal^ 3«i*t;, swa wi <5^ ^aN a al 
ft^tfica 5 fa£“!3 $tt$* ^ItOTlWl 5?re Wfl"! 

'5<»I 3 ? ?Rl, 43? ’fl5faf e P® '%&§ %St5if«p5 *WSW ^*t^5 ^ 

^m, ife fm af^ati siiR *f*m i " r ~ 

cal ^asa* <2ftsc«ta ^ctr» ^*tca c£t^c2f<Ffn are: afaatfl » 

TO3 'Sfftl 3t*lt| 3>'#!J l 

«WR( %?#trea m 4fw Rt| l 'sWTf’laF 
^Ttff R5H3ra 4=F3l;ft, -s OW b'StSif 3 ? 
sRSttcsa et 1 ^ «rrsi 4^31^, <a! atsfM 


. «fSTT3ff ■■■'■■ 'yo 


Books weittex. 
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< 4 <« I ^tsrf^l <5t3t3 43r*ttft 

ftsmPra, 's < 2 f«it^f wrtra 

3531 3^313 %[■ I <$n% <®5sf31 «ltsrt? ef^5 ’Tf ! 5MftX ! «3 

^pw *raq #fx=$3 'Sf’isj <®f5t #M 1 «f*M ^nl 3l3!x$, 

«t!3 Wifi's <s grrftfs ftffa « f€k 's’ffiix’T- 

-4<Pt*t 33 x 3 ^feif^t 5 ! i <$fra?rft3 <4^ ffa #tx«? 

< 11?l5tPfX : ®<J ^X^saft - 5 \% stW ^.S <71 C3 ^X*! 
4¥<llft ’tttpff't 1 © 356T3 ( 2 f|« ^1 & ^SX^Sl ftsffiTl 

W ^fsWff I C3 3*13*1 ^tSft»H 'sfat? ft§!#p5 
3531 W3i I 43t ^1313 ’I3ip1 % 5 ft’StXSfSR .1 

^ < 2 f^tft C3*f3 3?3lfsf %S[5[PtX33 ^36? 31 ^3*3*1 
3X3 I ^X3 ^1X3 =3fX3 <2f5f*|3 t^lfs? ftSf5|f*T5 ^<75, f3X*R«; 
3133*13 %j§* 3t? 3XS$3M 3tX33 fl^lf*!^ 33X~», 3l3l3T *lt^Itf| I 
331X*® C3 3*«I1 C3 SHlflX^S 3%?! fwtf 3 sp! ^ ^f%3l3 ^f33l 
33 3X3 3*f33lf§, Cnl 3*«I1 C3| SMpfiX'® 3pi3lfl I 

%sptf*tx;a3 < 51 x 33 * f333 t3ix*s 3 ft i f3>^ 3131 'srfx? 
• *$131 3sfil3*1*$1 fHPWTOre «Tft-<4 43“ ^tM^-Pl *f3Wl3 
3<3lj[3 'SIWT^ *$*rC*W .JJR 3X? I 

^rJtfsrt^^ f=r®T**f ss U 

35?<«t3l3 *m «ffif3f*53 *J3SX3*3 3X3T 3331XS1 C3l3 33 ‘Vf 3* 
C3133 3XnfITnl3Tra 331*3X3 3' >2t%*5 t^flpXM 5?!lf3f%3 <2f«ft 13 
^311X33 <51?f3l*f i2Wf*t*5 33 ! *5l3t3 ’ll § <5ft?3 3*X33*- 

*tlf3 ^3iW Gift's 33, *S3PfT ^If** 4^X3133 3f§T3* 33t“1t33 
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<2f^3 fid? ^UTTf’In t?tC3 ®iTtfaf%<5 

aw sa "swra <ai? ya^ttf *r «?'?! 'sraTtani fp^d i ^ 
fpi d X n *$$ jrsw iw c?s®i <2f%fjJ! Eifi ^Tral 

315^53 *ffS3i ?IS I "S^fsiJ t^ffCSa ©I^Tl <8 'ItS 5 !! CStt 

‘pffa«rtsf %if •stfisftcs 4S«rrft sfiffafsa . sts 

vgin^sj sjsto '^s ?a l "Sc? 'States 

sss'eft ^«fi ^fs jjawr ’srfwifs^ states, *rcKr®Fni 
csfa ^tt ^fcqffss ?? sift i cn sfsi.'fts <$<r s’atf^r i 
tSfiFTsu 3s*tst^ atifnai m*\ smfafest ^^tt^ 

*rfet afiat $*>5 's isrsrfi^ stai i at 

«5:r¥ sires, fas cft?s sites i 
i2t«U% OW ^fat 9 f<«Sl ^3=1 'SItCS, C5*Rt "StSt* 
e?ftM«1 8 atS*lT CW S «JtCS I 

* * * • 

<nt wy ^fa 5 ) t'tfacs? smftfa? *tfiac§ faf^ ^ . T ^, 
t*atfs 'Q $teat% «tafa ^l 
Miftfas m sfss states I ’’sifts tsitfa 'sfsta ^tfi t 
srtfafs awl ^faatfsi ^f^tcs atsK '2f e lf% fawsi «~ 

*nw<3i <wt ^flnil, frcaafnt *if3¥3, « 

etfasfafas *rnr»tfr srfsrsitas wwar *.s ^faatls i 

(fit *3ss*trft «rro<i <2fa® at wi sTfftfea asrsfata 
sisit? i tste^s ’sfastst fatf^caa sttt-4 * 

nffat *tfni «imis1a Tm wst "sites ^fg>9 

csft t&tn fata ^tes i 


ISOOKS WRITTEN. 
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*W»lt «NlK 4^3 4 2t«tf<f|C3 ?,f&9 $rTffaf%3 *£3$' 

swfas ?? 1 ^[sr wf^rrsr 4 5 m <3? ?fs>"5 

i *r$p5^ <2Hr®iii smftfss cst^ nfs - ® 

5S51 \ 4? ^fsitl ftSlfsf mm SiTtftfsS 

4l <lf5?fSl ^f? ^9 Q Gift'S ! tsl ^5 « 

■stsrfire ^ f¥<n ^fars ’tifa m I |f%~ 


A Note on the Devanagari Alphabet 
for Bengali Students. 1893. 

This note was written for “any little help that may 
be given to the Bengali student to facilitate his learning 
to read and write Devanagari.” 




c*t4 <pri i (>) 

'S icil ^<rre it^witi i 
>rf®i ^ ^s}?f?i«i ^ifi— 

^rff*r >»i^ i%l iTfW %im m, ffttici ¥Mr ims 
'“rarffirs fc»it* i ?tfsi arm * ffoni ^ f?.fin 

itc® ifiti errata iffw <nf^ «;tf*rarf?9j ; . , 

(■j) V®*4 1f<TRT W.*f ^tf^T ( t?ltf% ^TII ) 

§41 ^fi i$ffi fii f^wcii c*ti iffti ^3[<tr$ ! 

frfrws *il?l w itir #» i fn^fsrft c??ti 
%T r®t f§j fsri 

%si lintel iff af^ i? t<ii? 'an nlw ?«n- 

fifro fw? Tftfl =41° ^ f^?pr <^<Ffci -~'^ 

istg*^ arf*i«R if < 41 ? ifiifs? itcs?® stfilil itr ifffTO 
'fTfiti fsfwiti iTifi i?fiiti ’M ttf wi® ^fiii 
^JTS 'WCltl TTOR I 

l^flltfw fsfwrfu *lffl f%| %*m ftlttff <£|1? f^ffM! 

^fl TO fsft f%| f f I (Tit SfST 1#f<R1 <5jf%#$ ■ 

’Ifi If fl 1ft ,f%l fifths Itfcs fllll Infill ^flC® 

«in f cn ift i 4i? if f icf f%| ^jto * 

ffrftltl ITIfl <FC?R ! (Tit eprtorsr fft® Cl f3[ 

%11 ®t?f fef tf.® #1 I 
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Wt?R? C*i? Wf fWI? <Ft 


®?f? % ?t«?1 I 'Sftfif ?f%? m\ 

^ itc^te siftst*, f%|> !%« spfai »d i <t)| 
spurs. sw? 5 tch ^i c^lre? ^ itf— iff 

Clt ^tSW 5 ! f?R?? Sat? ^f\ €|f?$ stfs ^t? 
sW? i l r -f C“tt®1 fasrt? ^fk? 5ii i ?i?i y&e c^t«Btn:n 
-sit^ts fs^ ?f??t 4ksf apsitft ?t7i? ?tsft?7 
®tsfiu ifftss ^ifg® i^rai cif?*iti--' s ii?t? ‘2t®M? if?- 
c.m*\ swcite ^if^® ■stt^ i c*flftiwi ft®; 


;i^- 


lit? .i . 

^tut^t 

’‘if?!? ffTkR— 

’sjg- Ulty^ i Tsjtfi ^551? “Rtt’l’® ; Wi 4 

?Mt? C?t? I? ®ffn®1 ?^1 ?*fk*R 1 4 ftl 

$fif? 5351 1 $ 1 ? arte 1 f%! ftf? ^prtw? ^apstelt? 
wi«f fiiR? ^ntw? -s^tsfjR ?itc®? 'srwt: ff?c® ftf? 
at ; efi ^tr.® on ?ff® art ?? 1 |f% **4 i^tf^ 
iff 1 

fkwf— 

%RFFt? iTfTHjirf? 1” 

^lutiff fs?t? f? %?1 *i*\m if% &os »itffa ^l? 
<*$ Sfitlt?«| ( *stf*t 51751? ) f^ctf? it®h c? 'ffif? %f? ^*Wc?? 
Sfw fsfWff ?lt*tc??1 ?«t WIT C58l f fel'S nature ItIjIT lf?75CI 
?1 4?? <?te f*R f®fl ^tlt? iWltt?? ? l 5 ft ; ®t?^ Itfes 
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cr Itchr RRt i 


S^iRl 'SJl^TC 4 ! HC??I Rf?CT*i ^f^f, W 
cmm ^*r Rf® *i?Ttf MsM i «rwic® w^ 

<wf«RRt3 .t* ?tc® HfeH ' < ^nf=? <5tsf Rffti^tcsi 

rRhKr 'srars r§ fwft i” ^§c? gftsR— •’ sRifn 'ssrr 
crR rs cth 5!#, sjsRT tcj: 'srr ^h ^ca 5 |sr 
s® % m\ Rf?rs m *fRR 'sRRR ^ 3 ? ct« ^cfRg 
rr*i ststfl— ^ ®tfan hch hct «t$sg Rftrsfe i 
“Rift sficaMR Rftgl Rmrre <2t*ffsr Rfiirs <SRR ; y<it®g 
R^f% r<r c^h *Wh ^r<^fg ^fogiwn ®fac® «tfg i *1 

gt^R ®RT HH 1 ? RT5H i Rl^t fifa fTCRRt CJftR SRI 
fMlI RC?R <4’’ t$t Ri%® Wff <Stfti RtH ^fsRl ftf^R# 
wtt SRIRC 5 # ^fat® RRH I 

<a^ Rt&fc® rI^rr hr? rRsi ch^t® rtTC rRrR ^^ctpi 
CVR <4R! 'Sip *EffR® <4®,? Rt#R HWi<3 Hft® ^ 
®R#d RRRt*! rc^h <s& Rtft Hlfl 

Hftgi RlRRl CWH ! <?i^ Riras 'ti^R asrtop 

TCi tcs frcg rRfr ^*fctH fwi Riftr ^R *R f<RR 
R^H! ®Rf *ff®C*I f^TCSf R*,? Hi ^Rgl ®R1 TCft 
■Rfk® <4^ ftej $RR #Rwg fki®T® f?RR <4R* TCR 
RffR 3#5R %R3 ftpspR R\HtR Rjf®3R 

•fit I 

*® ftH m '®«5RR*I (RRlfisCTCt) * 

chRhr Rifts ^ut «. ftftdg *m tciw <m ®jr 


■wm i 
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Rjfa ^f^RR— ^Wt W&? I 'SHWC-S. 3%*R— “Rift #RiR 
«lt*Rtft?W foti ^sifc=3 <RR faw ^fst® !21f§ 
?? *rrt i rrrr 'sfw 

( ?[5?f€V.<l ) R^'SR, C<R i2fir® ^RR <j4 ?5f, 

(RJRl Rtf?tRR\St5FR 3!'«3l RRR «it<l «f«l aitRc^Cl Jfl I 
Rtfa «§SC«f ^R <!1R #[^R Rfs^lf?^ 

^f«RR <£Rl ^RTC '5RT . «R <if> sj^ I 

RhRR Rt^WlW Rtfa *R^8 ^*1 5|C5 tjjss ijlgtfl, if)«R9 
r#1 j^r rRR Rft?, ^[« ^Rrr *ifa3i 

nt^R, ^f| | 3)RR *if^3 ^mf?i {% W*# ©TOT f 

■sitf^ ifw® ntfWR 'w f*ro n r 'W «r?m ^c?, 

^tf»i <£it isrc^a ^sa f w® i f®fa #rc*R-- 

r ‘^lt5(t^ srtfwft ^t ?t5l §f$C9R JTBHH1 aRlit 
fR# *tc®C5, ^1 Ciffa.Sl RRR fafOR *[\5?CS> ( RRttR 
RlftR fwiffi ) Rt'RR fa^R^ ®fRTtC5R— 1 RptktR tWf- 
^C*R tlfSjl «f*R?R<! R$R1R ntrait ¥R, 

Wl, '53*5 'S *IWI 5^<tR ^SR Rfk*RI RRffa'3 ^ 
RRR <£*1^ RRttJ W*t CTH Rrt R 41’t ^$3 

TRHtt CRR R#R ^fk® *lfC3H f 4 $ ^«t1 

^RRR fksR? fell RtW ^flc^R, <5Rt3 

’’m Rift ^R <2(t3 sIrR i ^tRir #r fn^Rr^l 

RRR m ^tfRC51R ‘Wfl’i’ I Rift cut R^fa WTO 
RtWl *tRR R%t Rffe^fg 1 'srMJTta' RRftR - 

rrijr Rfirai Rtfaktf^ ; rwR c4% ?wm cwR 



274 twra ! 

< 2 $, 'srfatw «i*rfarf*i f^ i" o$ to ^rfJrts 

JCT s^sj— ^«t5)T srtfif, <5rfjffa <4^ ^*ttat^ ^tSCSs? 

^5*1 sfftre m& fsCT’t «t<5 'Slf’fs ^ l 

3l3 IV ?tf% ! 

?tfe C'rPwi ^ftfl i 2 t^$ ^wsitV 

t , ®rffs{ ^tsN 43R m$ *)%®r 

“cm ^fita? srfsffR mm 

nM'z, ®rt« *ftf?i i” *jVi^ vtft wfr 

#teta Tt§te^ ^tci t t< <£tfsr, f^s to???- 

nfes, ^sjii *tts \ «rtstf?i fare <st*ra ft fare*f *fast 
^fsicspf “9tSft^ Wfaftl 43? P 5 ! 5 *? ’ifti't TO*5 

<pfast '5|'t*rh[ 'SrfS’jV s&reCS I ^C 8 ! «lW<5 
V f ^tfa t^ifararo ftsfaift^ osreft ^iff% ^Tmu~ 
watftj fa^are Jf#i?*l?1s i 
%IC®5t3J $*$tf*| ^ifafCls'fam'Ntfa b 
■®ftn ftwro ^fat^rc “tm IV reft *ftiw* ^t<;w ?” 
^tfa #|Slft 'stftf, ^5p2R wcl ^ftcV ti&rf 

< 5 jtci i &t reftts *rfo*R ?> *rtfa Wrft— 

iSfasWre §if^ Ig^re 1 fV ^fg t , ®ifaftft{fa 

sifsfd »if« 1” <n^i*r ^TI«tJl ^fs?1 ^ *p: *&°° 

'< 4 ^ sratt ^fare #ire*r «*fr mat *m i *it*ifa( v s '=n^fei 
<pfgt\s!? 1 f%fa ®|TO '©t'Qft fcsft, "its 'Stfft ^ft^a 
’ f^ ; *are:'reft fcft 'sfaft *i*sft <£i^ mm ^faren- — 

<$% <£# «rjsrt^ *?re tfVs ^ 1 <rtfiwtre <refwi ^ 



CM 


^ttnn tra <wtft m ( *rtei ‘hM® 

■‘Wf’tteC fen ) ^i^hh ^rsn cn\ 

csf^ cw f«t®rfa slsfa otHhf <sfc cn ‘c*tH wtwfT 

^<f f%«1 ^CWtf^C^ 'HfsaR <?R *® ^tfcfsl'i Hi 

^CUH C^HHl ^55tfl® SJl'l f^C*K fl^RlH f3l’ 

i$<R «tlfil5Its( "W-t 5 ^ Sst^f 5 ? <4^ s?3& 'SfRtW 

WK «iW? ^h® 4 ! *fws*i i 

inf® ef^tre strw «i HHmfes *i»nrfa H^Wnff ?^1 h i 
^jg <2ft ^wh— “ ztf® i csrsOTt^ #vsi 5F«n 
Hi f f^K ® ^ >2|WtK f% &§1 % ? 

^ . #j ^rfcw ^ i h& ^ ®t?l 

i^CHS ^3® J&EH Hi I fHtWfH <|tfVf1 SsfHSmtlt 

jj#:^ WF C<fW* B? 5 ! ^s??l HTtH ®>f?|51tH 

<5tnf^ stHtcsrf 5 ? 'HtHi® *%5 ^«rc fsfe¥ "»K i 

fH*S5^ C£tVSZ*lPF *t1Z5, *tff ^T, 
^ifnnt^T starts, ®tstF5 ®s( Hf®i®i f¥g hi®£ Hft i w 
^ni %mc@ f^fwfH, attf^ffitf? t%i «fft% 

’ 1h* 5^ C^HtT 'Hfci i ^ 1%Hl f^jtlf ®^T>1 HtHf® 5 ! 
f%H 'HfCf, CH fHWH C^FtH HHS 5 ^ fl M Hi ! 

HHW® ^HftH *KH H^H 'W Sit 3 CH^ HOT 

f^«1I5t# ( JPT& SRH«j! ) % >RW 31*®% WI 
'®rfrt*t, Htf, ^ > 2 tff® HW W«W 

. h#:hh I ch^ hot m #i i ®^5t ^f^- 

'aps^rfu 1 f%l ^fTS ®*!H fHff®H 
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3*t3# 53®T 33 W3 4^3 (Rffa ffR ^jgsj 

31 I 333(33 C 5 T'®ffC*T R3v3“t333 RjWtf 3f^ I 

533? RWT3 C?f%^ 3f%3 ^5i i|33 33(33 3P33 1 433 f% 

355 5*5,3333 RW(3 ^9 43^ ft*tf»W3 RtWtf^S 5^31 

&5l 4^P( 3^ SrNf®3F f333 Rf33f3^ Rt3t33, 

*(3^3 fe 5 ) 3f^ *§m Rl3f3 35(313% f^3lf 31t3, 

RtFt33 3T35f33 33*# 33t3®?3 %3=?t%, 3WI C4SW.3 5 5rf*f3(3 
Rt3C4 *ff35ff%s 5^33, ^53t° '®Tf3«rf'3 r / 5(3 C2f®33t^ RW (3 ! 

■ ■ , ' .... .,„ "tyf* 

C3^t3¥ C3t ^3 f?3l 3ft3« 53 331? fVl Rt3f3 333 33^ 

^(3 #3333 «33 C3| ^ft Rt33l3 2ifT^ C^Ttf^ 

3^3 5331 %t^33, C2i^s33t<Rt3i33 5 =3 ^*3^33 %f#5 
«ft3 5333 1 331 ®f33l 35f? ^frf# 5^31 3f3333 ‘Vf^f 

^31 Rt33f3, RfflW 35^f3 -2ftff3 Wl ” 333 3333 ff 

1%3tt ftf 3 ^ 3T% 333 3'9I33t3 ff333 I 5(3 3 tf 32 ! 3 R 

333ff#tf( 35153 «f5t3' f f3 333T '5(3/353 I Rtf3 *$(5(353 RRTl ^ 
<2if$ f3*RT \$ 3#T31 33=55 #3(3— ^5(31 53 ^ 333 3 ^ 
"3(33(531 #3*3113— 3^ "¥(5(3=F 55^3 f?P$ 3 f, *?( 3 «| %?- 
<2333 C3*f ^31 RW3 *33 % 31 ! R *<£|3 #f5t333 " 

33#3 3?3T 43>fl 3r3(3 *I3*(3 e fi #13(3, # 3(3 3f*t§353 
% 3 ( 35 S 3 ^ 4#3 335t«R #31 3f*3l %33— “ 3^3 <rf 3 , 

^3 #3(3 ^3OT*t 33f(33f 3f33 #31 43<R(33 #51(33 
*J5T 5^3fl 45° #39 ^j# # ^*3f° R*T$ f?^ | i£|33 * 

(#3# C#t3* 43° 3t3t3's C#9 3t<3T 3ft i "3(3(3 

"#tl 0®(3(3* 43° C*(3(3 Rl3(1 '3(3(3'® 43v"3}3(353 


eft rrr r®ii i 
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SHtTCU <2tt^ Rftfttf I C?*t Rtft W*R 

^ , ftjrfsR C5WI, C®ftt<[ fttRt ftr$ft?. 'S RWiftF <ifttS 
Rift <2f«tft <Sf^1- ^Fftfl RiftiTSft, ftfl 
CRR ^C®? Rtf } CW ft^R $FI RR? E3«ftttl! f«ftR 

m RftiR c^ft *tl«5%T ^ r!— ^* r i r*<£R 

W CRft «®W ^ft Rftft RR^I <5}? c ! 

■^” <£$ Rftll RgftiW TO **\‘\ RftRft ! ®ft1 
C#RTl tW <?R CW^ Rfftft <2RPT *ft%RR 

f?m Rffc^ 5?i i (pit rwcr rrrr 

Rfftl #.WR “RftH *RR CTftftT RftRR SR '«R *rtl?tft l” 
(Rift 'SR^ R^tRS f%ft 43ft WW ^Rtt^R) Rifts 
^ft^H— RftRS *T<H C#»NT Rftfaft Stl ftf *1tfttft I 
'®RR RSTffts R'ffe'S '4R°s Rt®f%1 ftf]R*i Rfftl 
fEar SR r^?R Rftre fe ® h «q<r 

^rf^TR <3f% y iRR <3Wft RftiRtf i 

5t«f[%<J Rffftft <2 Ms[ RRR ftft' CltC’R CRtWf 
’fftfr® *iftF3 ^ Rtt I $ftfa «Rfa <7FH 

#f?RR r^rir -^ficsR i Rift Rift <<m m$ 

CRH <£)RSR RIRft CRfftsRTlftR <2f*!Hl Rfftl 
'®tR R Rtlft RftstR STfaftlR, 3|ffnt?R RfttCR 'SHftlfl 
CRT RfttRR “RHR ROTMjtft, Rift:# 'S CRffts’fTtft RRR 
•fttft 5Rft ffttR R<R CRft^frs^ RtRft 4f1 Rft l" 
ftR R< <RR $$ R?1 RRgHg# *5\m <2ff%RR Rft ^ 

ftft R^R 4 ! RffttfWR! 
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to PNto ^31 i 


^ ftRJJ <2ftF5 OT*t1 3t353l 31^ *13 3f*iTO 

“*0{ C3TO ^3 fim ^ifsfll 3tt3ll *Ft3«l #3 

3»f <i c ® fw, f¥|r,^ 5333t3 ^*torc*t fif^it® 3r#r5 
3tfirefl id i” tft TO 3>i<s33 wt ^t’Tfw 333lfwtft 3?TO 
^3f^5 I #h^F #1313—' ® 3^4331 
t^Ftft «2rc®v 5 t 'srfi^ ^1i3 3131331 fws3 31 c^n, 

3 fs$ 3 l #*tf33 33 c.® *11t3 I f%f3 3f3C®13 — '-333? 

^t®rl f^ti 4 ! *rtti 433 <£# f¥i C3l% ® 3i3?t3 
•<pfe5 Fft?3 31 I 3C33 ^rW5 TO^Tft^l TO C¥tW " % 
<5f#3i <l^ **K ^1 3lt I <31331 3l#t C#Rl3 ®?W 

Pl’<iv 3 > 'artf^ 3131 I c < J 1< i®1 'f ^1 f33t3 c l ®?S’ 3C3T 3C3T 
3#5l 331®!®! 313 ?rfW5V^ 1 #3t3— 3#3 ^mW® 

3TOTO 3T3t5^f <Ff33l C#3KI3 — # W, 3l°3, TO, 3®Wt 
<# 3^1® C3TO TO3 =$13^1 #3 C3 3tf#3 TO3 ^C’f 
CW#1 ^<$1 ^ ? <31313 3l33 W -sp# 3^W^Cj 

#ro— ‘ *3*13 ^ ®33 ^t% <2twttf 'srrara 

TO3 <31# 3t^ |" TOft ^13 # <2fcq*f <5Jlf33t3 $?¥ 

%3 3f%C® $C?3 3tf?C3 333 *rf3TO | 

3F3*t^ #3f3 <#3 ?^®C53 C#Hl 3f*i3t3— C33313 
^13 3^s3*#1C3 f <3t3# *F%I C33 33l3% TO33 f33l33 
53*1 <psj?T?T W3 id | <£|*Rl3 §lf CW ^3f(33 %1lM 

trA Tf^fl T?fc ^ mjm 533 3C31W3 3#C3‘2f<; ; 5 ,. 
^3 1 C#C33 C3t #F®3 3IW^1 3t^C« '533313 3l?T 

®t3 f3^ <2fl3 ^3, #1 3t®3l «Ttfat3 31 I <31# f# 
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fwwra ^Tl i 

5,13, «,«, *ti^ «wt3lcs 

- --^t^fi, <^f%v§, suntart wisj *ffl wl ^ 

fa *f«F8, ^ *llft «rt*lfc* V* «lW«R 
^ \ <s$ srf*Wi C^ ^flT ^ ^ ^ 5, ° t1 ' 

mxw ’W *tft ffcnt**Wlvrc*«itT® 

qfrfo I *K* 5 K* $W* CTCW Tl* ^Tfltt ^51 

sgft jjstffsr ^f’S'® ^ ^ C*Ht* TsHI ^ C^T«tt? 

3, ^v, , ^ ^ *ft*1 Whl "rtfiw* 1 

#*[ ^ ^ CWf^l To <TOt^fTO^RI 

^ ^ ** <$& toi «tfe W ^ 

3*»tW *f?m ^ *fcp» ^rc*w 

^ct*i “‘srt’tft 'srMut^i fasif^FSl ^ >” ^ ^Jt’ltt^ 
^3 tffcj HM* SHsr * f®f»M ^tfe^st— 

^•|9(ntc^ 'srer® ^ ^ tV ^t<w «it 9 Rfc^8 

CT (TKfCT '©W t*tC^J CT«t1 ^ ^ I 

^roeft <*m* srt *tftc»r« ^ s ^ * lrt5|c * R 

^tfi, 

^ f% 1 'stfSi fa ! fa ^ '• ^ ^ 
^§t*tfft TOfa l ' 5 rt ! ?1— : fa ^ F* ^ ’• ^ ^ 
TO3 f*B <a*m fa^ 1 ^failfe*a SBI * tc '® 

^ * *** 

ftnm, 5S, ^T « fro 

, w *fawwi «cfc ^fitw ■«! 'St^ ctw^^In 
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#l3t3i c“i3 Tcm fepnt 


1 


3*31 %$ 43*313 3f33tfe33i «rte1 ^^CTtftr^ ; 

3^3*t®^ &s»r 3fo33 i 3*®3t3 fa*!*? *tff3$ra ^ ««m 

3WT <2fC3*t 3*f33t3 fal 3®3t3^ Ofiiffi *5^313 43-3Tf 
2p® ! 3*13 3tf3i ^MSf ?*tt>1 <*33 «itf^5l «T<l1<8;i 

C3f*t3t3 I — 1 3p53l f^rftr 5 ^ ic ? i c^cw<? ^3 

*31153 i 3S3t«r fsj^mt W3 fsrai ^3^13 

*5Ift53; CWC5<? Mm 3ff'43? ^3 ^13 *^53 

C333 3*3 ft 3fe*sti3 31 \ *31331 f33Fti> 3ftc$ 3153 

31— 43*3t3 33^1 3*f33l OT$3 1 *5[!3l3 f&3l ^3f^5 ^3- 
*$53 f% (.m *$113 3*f3^3 ? 3ft *®l5Tt sjfesl 31C3* *3f5l 55C3 
33lft <5^13 Ctf5«T{C^ *$ 031^3 $?T5 3'f% <2fl3 5tm53 ^fre 
*313li:33 C*tt£3*3 fwi f~3* ? cm W.3 *51lf3 'TOMfitf 3r|3l 

C3f33l3 353 1^13 f3flf<35, cm 3[f33*l3 *!tcf si^fa 

tft <2^1533 C3*l3 f5^| 3f^« 3l I *533 31C3 

%3 3^t331 ^H!l53 5=f33l fflfa 5W33 «J^f«I 33*3 3s~^ _,;_ 
filfa*® *®fC3 3^1313 ^fftf® 3ftm5 I 31331C3 'SisjfSj 

'©ftw C3lE3 3*f3fi JfftH 5^51 3s!/st33 ’JW 3 (ft •fsfrl 
3*f33l3— C<f31 C*f3 3l#t C3*t 35313 ^tB? ! *31^ 5>f3l C53.3 
W?l 33t^fC3 3tf«{3l ft<[ C3t 33CS ^51 ^fa*5 ^al 3W3 ^33 
3t5rtE3 ^3f3 53^31 3^31 I 5RM3< C3453 ^(53 

3*f33l f%5 C33 31^*51 353*1t3 *511313 ftt3* <513*1^31 3%33 
"^tft Cm ^3^1C«t % ^tff ,»’ <5(113 33 \f%3l3, *511313 

3Fltfel '®3T3 ^f3t^cn3 m 3tf5 M3313 I ' 

^3f333 «tt^ 3t^3l C3f3 C3 ^3 «^W ^31 3°3K3 
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C*t3 W? fTO I 

'srrfasttss 33% Tm to 

sftreessi “sifts cs 'sites TOtscs 

'$ft# <1#?C3 Si 5 ?® Suites TOI CS<73 3fwl CSS sfftti 

( fssli ) ^m® s?sl ^ css stft mc’SWs s& slssl 
TOte*® sttst*r s*tfasl *wpi< 5 sjf^te^s 33€st3 ®f® ^ts «f^s 
si 331 ss ^s? ertcfftcst^ 's sw *tf© : ® fsstess stssft 
33S sjgftl Wt«rf5T '« 's'ftlSS <2tftCS TOfft m, BtfsStfq SfftcS 
3C«ll ’Sft 'Sites '®tstc® 31*5*1 C®ftS <2fff% SRt^CS I” 'ftStCS? 

sfsess ‘TOarwi f s^stcss’ fts 'sitfSt ’itstf?® TO*icss ws 
tkifS I 'SfWfS vm ^’l 5 ! « 'S^rfS ^fflStSSC'sfs SMC® 
s^ift ss TOts TO* s^fscss i 'ftsts alls cstt^ s'df’tfssetfs 
sfks^sl ^rtsjts 'ftsts f*wi w fWR «tf5ffr 
SfSl «tffc 33t§C3S 'Situ tefift CSft^S, fS3t& « 
's*fa$W efffo <ttek sru 'srftfs % s^fsiss i sw 
'^sNefa fftfess 'sts 'siHsts sra fife i” c^ to c*rit 

SffjftStCSS 4f§3 W®!t S^CSfH “ft ^fS® #:3flS l 
^Sl fS3t3*l m 'ftfs 'ftCSJfS ftfsStS 

’sfssts 'sftl ’efssl .sfacais "cTO < 2 tcsfts sit «iftts *rtf%s 

CStSSXtSt'® #^®CS 5ll l” *fS*fe«& sftCSS 'srfft <iftf#t <£&] 

’Jfaftc's 'srtfastfs 43? 'srw? m*\m Stoics? csts M $? 

<iftft TO ftCStft f^wr CS^Sft TO1S #l33ft TOS CSS ftftfs 
<43< ftp5*f3 3Tt3f 'srNfol ST#® .'sits C3?5 ill StCft I 'Stft ^ 
ftfs ^fttSS <2Ni 'SRfStft ^® SlfkS SS#Sl SfS Hs^CS?' <«3t 

'ststws fsfss <2Ws sft stislfs ski eft *ftf#s ^f si r \” 
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5(«fJt3* 'jjsicb ^T§\ etelffiJR '« ( 

fttR iii^|: 'srfafw fs?<sw ^fscaw f %i 

t¥ <5flsefa f” ^§C3 #RR f*P$Rl>1 4^| <2Ntft$ 
%NSl§ stfSi, C?t«( 3? ^1 WfafalJ? ®I*H 1 Writ fttWfFs ( 

fam ffr ^ (Sira fa mfa «? i 
■« <m ^f* 5 ^ m 'srf*rf?i 3*?? i’ 

C?t? *3 M*S ?CT 5?!R 4$3*t§ JK^t^ ^fllC'-SST { 

^tftl *f<! &Vs\ itfffa ^US S|tf«t»I i ?ifi? . 

b%t3 im *tfW ^f<!5l1 C31? 5^ <5TfW CW( *t3t? 

c^ftnt^ «(t33 (&c? wa$ «rM w *ttca, foi 
H5?n fwtti mn 3f??i ct *«ti ’fifet? i 
sftsitsi «rt*f sifeptw f%<pf ?? ! c^R <?it *??? 

?1§t ?1^p8 ^ t s?W 'Stft 

*tt{?wp{ j? 1 t fa% *Ff??1 'srtfort? sgmffi 

<£tSf^ J)5(f JR^f «|tPlsi ^W 5 ® C*t? ^?1 f^tStCl I *Uf|<3ft? 
#t<R *g$ fNWCT? SR5 VFSfas ^tCl, 'SfH fi^R <2ft*l ^f?Rl 
^lc*t ( *t?R*fC«r ) 4^ (RR ^ fSfttCS I c^tc® ^;c«i 
^ <M 3ll 31? 'tfSElft'S S^ll ?1Sft%? ?t^ft 

'sfjwfa cl? «rfat? 'sapraft ^fktficw 4 ?; Ntfsi 5(1 
sttfWPS «rW? 3«tt $1?1C3 <Z? C*R ft®t*t*r 3%t- 

fesR,— J 3t5lw foft “4$ Cft f 4^ ^«11 ^55t?«l ?#d 

fkfaR m fMflf®! 5 ® ^f?CR 1 
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jpifffWt®! 5f5ff€ftgg ^ CW « <5#FM W Stt3( 

’Tft aMl ^§F5 a^atflwa { ita? <?*ft f*g% HTfaR 

fafxs mm atataa c^itT s^g 'SKstfra asta^a #n ffa t*ifa 
-SffSfCT ISNSt^W :$t?ta CMm Sffft 5 ? aMl 

atfai c*rca Mfaft stated, ?®Htf Ifw ^ratal ^ ^ 
£tf%fap afMfa I 


g%<5 f¥ ^aa fsfa atc^ra ®:#s ^ta^ rg f^s ^fcfa \ 
©ta stfrsit naaa? a^ai c=it^ aa, nfaatEa 

^lata a<:ar?f% caiama 'St\n atai Mm ^ i €a aft 
^nta naafan*! wf *taatarta a^r^irfta mm cat«mr 

a^I 5 ® <Wa 5 3t$1 ^*1 C>i f 5[«f ?a | fsft JJWf? 

a^ay gsfMs ’iMH acaa ar?i f%fa ®,w ^f- ® 
fasta asfaatfe*R i *2#*a w si^m ra a^gaife^, faw 
atal ^or?l nfaafa cell *faaife*ra i ®r?ri®t ^rsia ^a^^fta? 
mn at at faaifM <saa fstatsprara <srN aMi carwatac* 

wafaasg ataific^R i fsfa faisa ^faMt's grfagj j?#ia 
^am i ^faa ca «rh ts\ aia cat^fwt ^rraFti nrsai 
ata ^aw a#t?ft ^tarta *m\ ^faa w a#it $*t5ifa atai 
area? \ 'siM^tfra <tfa«j£f caftaa ^waa 'siyMtcay 
^yasta, ksh aaalffe faatag faffed ^ag cFswa ®ra 
« ftefaffa arfa f*m aflr® fam ®Rt ?tal fwtentaa 
^fta wfa M #nMsrc i >£$m f^f%t ^§a®ta jf^tas 

i 
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eft top ? ^ i 

'srfU'S ^ #Rfs 'srtt? i fsrsM 

'srtftjrti w? ^Pll «rfcs— et 1% ? ^§ei **|f 

^Pilffe 5 ^ ^ ‘f%|t ftC?, eHft ^tfJt <33?^ 3CTI 

eft ^fcs S[1 I 'Stft 

CftfS «$S^ ittl, ^f?ftl ftftftetT Pwl sifts 

<Ffie 'stf%i:4<5i fefft -siftift? 

t ^rffft #i®rtft ^*tfiftw, m, (ft«fftf 3ff% ftfts 
•its m «rfes fai cftt«f m cfttep ^1 *rft '•?%! «tte? i 
'Site's 'S <<r^tfft ssfosp? ftt*it?rc: c lT «ftFH Tfissttf^ ^$t8 ^ 

cftft ^ ?pm CTfe? i ^ c*rfc*n 

<sfs«ltft <2ftraeft w c’tftft ^fasl nwft 

sift^tfs <2tC^I JRWtRfttff ^ ^it» ? 1%fat 

Pftfkl #icsr "ftl ftl, et fBsl ftfksTftt 
^Ffl|ftt5} I” ft?! 'Sltfft 'SftWl ^3R(1 ^ 

^tK’jseR eft <®iel <£f^f?i<[1<i ®tf .-"ia, 
fwlft ^i en ? #ien c%g ‘ftf<H’ 

PlpRftl ■'SCSPF ftteftj ^felC5 'Sfttft Wtftft | 

Tftj fttff® ^s ftten 

/ft" : Vft- : V : ’ ., ;V: - . : - ' ■ : ' : : r : .ft 

ftftfttf 5 ® ftwttra ®itft?i f%ft ^ftsferit c<rfk5 fttl ere ^ 

< 2 tjni, ere wt <4pR m ret! ^ft? ^f«i^ 
wp \freftsi *\f® refcs ^tre^tep (ftt^t f 

*ifrel eiftmi re ^ *j< ®fe? fttf%5l ft^lMt? 

^PpC^ft <£fi% C^tft Wtfk CTl^ -2ft^ ^U5ft ftl l ftf^f 


sfftOT C*ft TOW frora ^ I 
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«r(irw V^frot a?§1 #:*>, froft iM 

^trow ct to few ^«rc f%ft TOtra *$ fim ^ ^r 

<sTO 13 ^.m *t^f**TR I <TOfV fmz* 1 I 
<TOW3 1 


TO? fel ffc 
^Sj*t ^tf^F I 


§Nt«ff5tt *iV1 


w" 


(*) 

m ^Ttfa TO $MTO ^FH TO, TO TOW 'tftfa 

fsfWrrw to wtro *rc? 1 fTO fer fro cror to 
's ■ft'i wffSfc®H 1 wtft to cwf^rfU 's 

•TOfttf <3, $tTO *tffa ^Jfl ^ To W5 f|5t 1 -ti^tu 
W«,Wt%8 CWf « TORI feRt#®; fVl fTO CT TO^lfe 
ftR from TO WfWtfeTO, TO1 f5TO'S'®!#5| <3F“? 

s *[tTO TOS fTO ^ TOt fTO^ ^TOTst WtTO 
<FfTORI Wift TOTO 'Sfspt't 'S fsfWTCWtlVs RfSl W%1 
TOtW TOTO Rf??5 Rfatl’t ffe<3 Wffe® Vft* Rf^ 1 t%fF 
VTOr, TO tferl to? # w«N sfl wfeTO, to to 
wfe ? Vito ip*t TOi, w^ri *m fia? <$w ^s 
c#f TO i R#rt toi w«n, ^w«n, wfeti, wa^icri w*ti, 
3Ttt>rrtw w«tl, to TOra fw ^c*»rfw ^wr, TO wr ^*ftw-r 
3i?W|CF ffe«R i cTO ws to 5 ! feTO fsfo 8<TOrf% 
fs!?.7{—sm tv, cto fw?w #j« vto ^ 
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^fe3 ^*TOT*t fim f^lffesw I C*ft ftfST 

*t%$’ ^ fe |- i£|^ ?PF®T C^ffe fe^tfe Cft sfefe*** 

^1 Tfes ' p rtf% ? few 3 ^fe®5{, f i2|f%^% 

c^r ^fej? I’ *rfei sifcri ■*$ i w c?p*r '®ife . 

s Ftf^b sft^fw ft\ T&s\ C^% ^i/s ®Itf5f®T I i2ff% fe ^nsI 
« m% fej^Ffi cw -ftm ^i urns 

sfes ®rff*r*i i f^Tft fe feKfes *taRtw ' 

^f| C^fSFft -s $ffe?f *13 »ffe i fesc^ 

f®rf«ife*i a, $f^?ri ^r?f?[ %?ra $sfe ft?, > 

Tfc? ‘21'Nfll ^fkfaR, fet fe?w 
5 wi s *r?iM fe ^rrcR i ^ ®fe f%fh <ifeir — * 
srrsi' ^ni ,h>. ^i *t?6 ftft *tar f*w^c® 
*fftH ^fj 2ff% ^ $r?T<i «rf?4 ?(t<d . 

55 W® ^<1T | ^3?[ tfe — 

I am indeed deeply grateful to you and your esteemed 
colleagues for that touching message of hope. 

May the abundant grace of my Maker and the 
overflowing sympathy of my fellowmen ■ which have sc 
far sustained me during trial and tribulations continue 
to be vouchsafed to me in going through whatever 
has still to be faced. 

W cfeR<[ eft or* t%fjf . tifsffl f i 

Tfes(, .1% m -»jft ^fe> §*t^ f 

W ftk C5T ^few I (?i^ 
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| ‘ ^ fV cw s$«i 

*».' -srtilft C*R C’TfT" #Cl 0?f !’ .'Stl *Rl' ^5 5JWftW 

•5^1 <srt? sjft I fw 

^|«!fl Tff'S r C4Ts f*tfl , ? s l ^1%75 ^5^ 

Hnfifl ^itt^s #t, ^tft Rti #tm 

«ttf^? Rt i ipt fj[ra f^tfwl ^ 

rtf«t i g*w ^ i^rs f'sft f^R-RW ^1- 

’ *fs*f jurft ftm i « *ittf th5f%l iWc* ^taRl 

5 *,'"' wl .^rc 3 ? fMscn ^fwl- 

^siTi cffR^ta s t '®rW ^1% <4^ *tf^$ 

fgat c^R mf^oi-M vrftro *rtta i 

f^sf fsfs? ^t«f t%fe( <3^® i <4^ 4^tR fBaf *\*%p< 

^ttutPHI fici* ^*Wl I ' 55 fl^Tl <4^ 

CW^’f WICfTI '$C3— ' tt^st ^4—4^ 

’'-^--sr 's *rf?r^ i Rfatt 4^ «rW^l c^R 

y ^eh. ^tt^Ti ^ r t 

(.jJtf^ST *f%«, *lfac<l 3rfW 'WTfa 

^twirt fe «rf%fci ^*r- 
?ct 'srt^o f%*R 

wt <2prff ^ttwrt j^Hcr w ^ i . 



Tributes to his Memory. 

HIGH COURT. 

At 11 a.m. on Tuesday the 3rd Dec. 1918 the Chief 
Justice and all the other Judges of the Court met in 
the Chief Justice’s Court room, which was crowded 
with barristers, attorneys, vakils, officers of the Court 
and litigants. 

Mr. Earn Charan Mitter, Senior Government Pleader 
addressing them lordships said : — My Lords, it is with 
a heavy heart that I have to bring to your notice the 
death of Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee, who till February 
1904, was a colleague of your lordships on the Bench 
for a period of sixteen years. The sad event took 
place at 11 o’clock last night. The deceased was born 
in January, 1844, at Narikeldanga, in the suburbs of 
Calcutta, in a respectable Brahmin family. When Gooroo 
Dass was a mere infant his father died, and the duty 
of bringing him up fell on his mother who was an 
exemplary lady. Master Gooroo Dass at an early age 
showed signs of his future greatness. Having matriculated 
from the Hare School he was admitted into the Presi- 
dency College whence he passed the F. A., B. A., M. A. 
and B.L. examinations, always taking the first place 
among the successful candidates. In 1866, at the age 
of 22, he was enrolled as a Vakil of the High Court 
but having shortly been offered the appointment of the > 
Law Lecturer in the Berhampur College with liberty 
to practice as a pleader in the Local Courts, he joined 
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the Berhampur Bar. Here his talents soou secured 
him an extensive practice. In 1872 he left Berhampur 
•and joined the High Court Bar. Here again within a 
short time he came to the front rank of the Vakils. 
In 1876 Mr. Gooroo Dass obtained the Degree of 
Doctor of Law. In 1887 he became a Member of the 
Legislative Council of Bengal, and in 1888 was given 
a seat on the Bench of the Court. During the years 
1890 to 1892 Dr. Gooroo Das performed the duties 
of the Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University in 
addition to his duties as a Judge of this Court. Although 
the rule of retirement at 60 years of age did not apply 
to him, Mr. Justice Banerji retired just on the completion 
of the age of 60 years in February, 1904, in order 
that he might not block the promotion of other deserving 
Indians to the Bench, and also that he might devote 
greater attention to the education of our youths. True 
to his determination, from the day of his retirement 
from the Bench of this Court to the date of his last 
illness in October, 1918, he was always busy with the 
affairs of the Calcutta University. During this period 
there was hardly any public movement calculated to 
improve the welfare of Indians in which he did not 
take an active part and yet with all these engagements 
he found time to bring out treatises on religious, mathe- 
matical and educational subjects. In private life, Sir Gooroo 
Dass was a man of wide sympathies. He always acted 
strictly up to the high standard of morality which he 
preached to his students, and never swerved from the 
path of rectitude. Such, briefly, was the many-sided 






I 
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useful career of Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjce. To know 
him was to love him and adore him. By his death 
the Senate of the Calcutta University and the student 
community in general have lost an excellent guide and 
instructor, India has lost one of her ablest sons to 
whom she could always confidently look up for advice 
and I have lost a valued friend. The deceased has 
left behind him four sons and two daughters. Of the 
sons, the eldest, Professor Haran Chandra Banerji, is 
the Secretary to the Council of Post Graduate Teaching 
in the Calcutta University, the second Dr. Sarat Chandra, 
Banerji, is the President of the Calcutta Improvement 
Tribunal, the third, Mr. Upendra Chandra, is in the 
Service of the Government of India in the Accounts 
Department, and the fourth, Mr. Surendra Chandra, 
is a Professor in the Presidency College. Our brother 
Yakil, Mr. Manmatha Nath Mookherjee, whom all your 
lordships know very well, is one of his sons-in-law. 
Our condolences go to the sons and daughters. 

The A dvoc ate-General, 

The Advocate-General said : — My Lords, may I 
add on behalf of the Bar a few words to what has 
been ably said by the learned Government Pleader in 
reference to Sir Gooroo Dass Baneijee. I had the pleasure 
of meeting him only once and on that occasion, I must 
say, he struck me as being a striking example of old- 
world courtesy. He made a speech on that occasion 
which was a marvel of neatness and accuracy, extre- 
mely well-put and admirably delivered, and one could 
see perfectly well that he was an honourable kind- 
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hearted gentleman. That was the only time that I 
met him $ but of course I knew of him and heard 
of him from the very first moment that I arrived here. 
When he was on the Bench, I was told that the then 
Chief Justice, Sir Francis Maclean, chose him as his 
colleague and he continued to sit with the Chief Justice 
during the whole of his career, showing that he was 
greatly appreciated by the then Chief Justice. He was 
a great lawyer; a most loveable man, an orthodox 
Hindu, and we, whether English or Indian, whether 
Vakils or members of the English Bar, look upon his 
memory with respect. We feel that we have lost a 
great lawyer, a great Indian and many of us a great 
friend. He leaves behind him a somewhat large family 
to mourn his loss. Let us hope that they will follow 
his path. Let us hope too, that his son-in-law, who is 
well-known to all your lordships, and who is respected 
not only by the Vakils but by the Bar, may live — 
they may all live — to follow the example of that great 
man who has gone before. , 

Mr. K. N. Mitter. 

Mr. Kali Nath Mitter said : — My Lords, on behalf 
of the Law Society of Calcutta I mou^n the loss of 
Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee not less than his own sons. 
He was my fellow student. We were brought up 
together. He rose very high, but still his general con- 
duct and behaviour towards me was the same as before. 
As a Judge of this Court he was respected by every 
one — by the litigants of this Court, by the members 
of the Bar, and by us. As an Indian gentleman he 
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was the best man we had got, and by his death India 
has lost one of her brightest jewels. I associate my- 
self with every thing that has fallen from the Advocate-* 
General and the Senior Government Pleader. The 
Hindu community and we, one and all, mourn his loss. 

The Chief Justice. 

The Chief Justice said : — Mr. Advocate-General, Mr. 
Senior Government Pleader, and Mr. Kali Kath Mitter : 
My learned brothers and I desire to associate ourselves 
with what has been so ably said at the Bar, and express 
our great regret at the death of Sir Gooroo .Dass Banerjec. 
By his death the country has sustained a very great loss. 
For many years and in many ways, Sir Gooroo Dass 
Banerjee devoted his life to the public service. He was 
a member of the Bengal Legislative Council, and served 
as the Yice-Chancellor of the University, and in these 
capacities, and in many others, he employed his whole 
power and influence for the public good and in the interest 
of the community. He was a Judge of this Court for 
a great number of years, and during all those years he 
upheld the great traditions of this Court in a most worthy 
manner. There is no doubt that his name will long be 
remembered jts one of the foremost and most useful men 
of his day. There are other characteristics upon which 
I would dwell for a moment. He was a man of engaging 
personality ; his life was noted for simplicity and sincerity: 
he was a man of great accomplishments, and a great 
Sanskrit scholar, and, as has already been mentioned by 
the learned Advocate-General, he was a complete master 
of the English language. His speeches were remarkable 
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for the fluency and the style which he employed, and 
which I have always admired. In the truest sense of 
the word he was a perfect gentleman and I think we may 
well apply to him the words of Shakespeare ; “the kindest 
man, the best conditioned and unwearied spirit of conrte — 
sies.” He held a position which was perhaps unique in 
the society of Bengal, and his place will be very hard to 
fill. It only remains for me once more to express on 
behalf of my learned brethren and myself our very great 
regret at his death and to ask you to convey to the 
members of his family our sincere condolence with them 
in their bereavement. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA. 

Extract from the address of His Excellency the Chancellor 
Lord chelmsford at the convocation held on the 16th December 
1918 * 

Among the great men eminent in your records is one 
who has passed away during the last few days and whose 
loss casts a gloom over our proceedings. The memory 
of Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee, the first Indian to be selected 
as your Vice-Chancellor, will long be cherished among* 
you. His image will rise to your minds as that of one 
who, even in extreme old age, retained a buoyancy of 
demeanour, an alertness of intellect, which one looks to 
find among men entering on the prime of life. More 
than that, he was a living refutation of the view that 
Western lore is incompatible with Eastern simplicity and 
manners. He had drunk deeply at the wells of Western 
thought and science. Yet he held firmly to all that is 
best in the civilisation wherein he was born. He has left 
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an example to us all — modest, untiring* cheerful and 
large-hearted to the end. ^ 

Special Meeting of the Senate held on the 30th December 
1918 under the Presidency of His Excellency the Rector the 
Earl of Ronaldshay 8 

His Excellency the Rector Before I call upon the 
Hobble the Vice-Chancellor to move a resolution, I should 
like to place on record my own sense of the great loss 
which Bengal has sustained in the death of Sir Gooroo 
Dass Banerjee. One of the greatest assets which a country - 
can possess is the example of the lives of its great men, 
and it is fitting, therefore, that the country should see 
that their memory is perpetuated. And, if I may say so 
in passing, it seems to me particularly appropriate that 
the University should take the lead in this matter. For 
if there was one subject more than any other with which 
the late Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee was identified, I should 
say it was the subject of the educational development 
of this country. A brilliant scholar himself, he took a j 
keen interest and played a conspicuous part in the develop- 
ment of education in Bengal. He was the first Indian 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Calcutta. He was 
a member of the Indian Universities Commission in 1902. 

He was a man of extraordinary versatility. There is 
no need for me to refer to his fame as a lawyer which 
is widespread. He was, I believe, a fine mathematician, 
and as such naturally took a great interest and was one 
of the prime movers in founding the Association for the 
Cultivation of Science in Calcutta. He was an ardent 
admirer of Bengalee literature, and he was a profound 
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student of the Hindu scriptures. He was a man of wide 
sympathies himself. His own social views, I believe, were 
strictly orthodox, and he was naturally a keen supporter 
of the scheme for the Hindu University in Beneras. All 
these activities are examples of the tremendous and 
abiding interest which he took in educational matters. He 
was one of those men to whom his country owes a deep 
debt of gratitude, and it is right and proper, therefore 
that his fellow countrymen, who mourn his loss, should take 
such steps as are appropriate permanently to mark their 
appreciation of his life and his example. I will now call 
upon the Hoiflble the Vice-Chancellor to move a resolution. 

The Hon'ble the Vice-Chancellor : — This is a 
special meeting of the Senate called at the request of 
many influential members of the Senate, and, as you are 
all aware, it is for the purpose of placing on record our 
deep sense of the loss sustained by the University by the 
death of Sir Grooroo Dass Banerjee, and to consider what 
steps should be taken to perpetuate his memory. The 
resolution which I have the honour to propose is as follows 
“That the Senate place on record its deep sense of 
the great loss which the University has sustained through 
the death of Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee, who was a Fellow 
of the University for 40 years and Vice-Chancellor for 
three years from 1890 to 1892/’ 

It was suggested that His Excellency the Viceroy 
should be invited to preside at this meeting. His Ex- 
cellency, owing to his numerous engagements, was not 
able to accede to our request, but he intimated that the 
proposal had his warmest support. 
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Gentlemen, we are much indebted to His Excellency 
the Rector for presiding on this occasion. The fact of 
his being here on such an occasion as this is another 
instance of the great interest which he takes in all matters 
connected with the University. 

Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee was so well-known to you 
all, his character, his high ideals and his unflagging zeal 
in connection with University affairs were so much appre- 
ciated by you all, that it seems to me it would be supper- 
fluous to dwell upon them at any length. “To guard a 
title that was rich before, to gild refined gold is wasteful 
and ridiculous excess/’ At the same time it is only fit 
and proper, and it is my desire that we should express 
our most sincere and whole-hearted sorrow at the death 
of Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee and the loss which we have 
sustained. That the University has sustained a very 
great loss no one can doubt. Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee 
was not only, as His Excellency has mentioned, a very 
great scholar but he was also a man of large experience 
and practical knowledge, and his intimate and close 
connection with the affairs of the University rendered 
him a councillor of much weight and wisdom. There will 
be in the near future questions coming up for consideration 
which will present many difficulties, as for instance, the 
re-organisation of the University and other matters which 
must arise out of the University Commission's report, 
and it is indeed much to be regretted that we shall not 
have the benefit of the wise and sound counsel which we 
should have obtained from Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee. 
Let us, therefore, endeavour to follow the example which 
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he lias set and to approach these questions which must 
come before us very shortly, in the spirit, which he would 
Tmdoubtedly have approved, viz., earnestness, good will 
and moderation. 

I do not intend to say anything about the second 
1 part of the requisition, because that will form the subject 
of a separate resolution. I therefore, beg to move that 
the Senate place on record its deep sense of the great 
loss which the University has sustained through the death 
of Six’ Gooroo Dass Banerjee, who was a Fellow of the 
University for forty years and Vice-Chancellor for three 
years from 1890 to 1892, and that a copy of the resolution 
be sent to the head of the family of which the late Sir 
Gooroo Bass Banerjee was such a distinguished ornament. 

Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee : A feeling of indescrib- 
able sadness comes upon me as I rise to second the 
resolution which has been moved by the HoAble the 
Vice-Chancellor. My memory takes me back thirty years 
to the day when I first came to this University as a young 
member of the Senate and found the Hobble Mr. Justice 
Dass Banerjee, as he then was, one of the foremost 
leaders amongst a galaxy of brilliant men all of whom 
save one, have now departed. The sole survivor is Sir 
Rashbehary Ghose, who has expressed his regret at his 
unavoidable absence this evening. Even at that stage 
of the career in this University of Sir Gooroo Bass 
Banerjee, his work was distinguished by the zeal and 
devotion which have never been surpassed and hardly, 
if ever, equalled in our annals. Shortly afterwards he 
was appointed the first Indian Vice-Chancellor of this 
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University, and during a period of three years he discharg- 
ed his duties in a very difficult position with consummate 
ability, tact and judgment. Since his retirement 25 years" 
ago, he most sedulously helped us in our work in its 
various departments, and no demand that we made upon 
him was ever declined as too exacting. At the age of 
seventy he consented to be Dean of the Faculty of Law 
and performed his work with wonderful devotion. Only 
last year he consented to examine an elaborate thesis 
presented for the degree of Doctor of Law, and during 
a few weeks before his death he prepared a paper for the 
examination for the degree of Master of Law. 

He was a constant attendant at our meetings, but it 
would be a mistake to suppose that he graced this assembly 
by mere physical presence. As we all know he had, 
before he came to the meeting, carefully read every rele- 
vant paper and was armed with every information and 
argument which made him a formidable opponent and a 
powerful ally in debate. But the character of his work 
which impressed us most was his rectitude of purpose, his 
unflinching adherence to what appeared to be, in his 
judgment, the best in the interests of the University, and* 
no detractor, if indeed he has any detractor, will ever 
venture to suggest that in what he did he was animated 
by any feelings or motives other than the best interests 
of* this University. Of him we may say without fear of 
challenge or question that in him India has lost one of 
the greatest of her sons, one who devoted all his best 
energies during a career of unexampled brilliance for the 
benefit of his fellowmen. His life was truly unselfish 
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and will be an example to generations to come. It grieves 
me to think that the chair which he occupied is vacant 
Ihis evening, and that must be the feeling which animates 
every one here. 

Mr. G. Findlay Shirras X rise to support the 
resolution. We meet here today to fulfil a sad duty — to 
lament over the loss of one of our colleagues who since 
the Senate last met, has passed into the Great Beyond, 
y Speaking as one who enjoyed his friendship on this Senate. 
^ - for nearly a decade, and speaking, too, as a Bengal man, 
I feel that our University has lost one of the ablest and 
biggest hearted of men. The memory of Sir Gooroo Das 
will ever endear itself to all of us. His deep learning 
carried with that humility which is the true garb of the 
Scholar, his inflexible piety, his sage and kindly advice 
as the Nestor of the Senate, and the possession of a 
dominating sense of public duty were his outstanding 
qualities. As his Excellency the Viceroy pointed out 
■*****'■ the other day, he served the interests of the University 
with conspicuous efficiency and a zeal particularly his 
own. His influence on this Senate w T as unassessable, and 
he realised that what India requires above everything else 
at the present time is more and better education, and 
that a modern Indian University must extend the teaching 
of commerce and technology in order to divert the mass 
of its students more and more from purely literary pur- 
suits to a command over those processes of commerce, 
industry, and agriculture by which alone material prosperity 
can come to India. Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee came 
perhaps nearer than any Bengalee of his time to the ideal of 
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manhood which every Bengalee father would like to see 
his son attain. 

The resolution was carried unanimously, all presenf 
standing. 

The Ho able Sir Devaprasad Sarvadfiikary. It 
is now my melancholy privilege to place before the 
Senate for acceptance a resolution that naturally follows 
the resolution which we have just adopted in solemn 
silence standing. No memorial that we could think of 
raising to perpetuate the memory of the late Sir Gooroo 
Bass Banerjee could be fitting in the larger sense for he 
by his life and character and by his teachings, and example 
has left behind him a memorial all his own much more 
telling and effective than would be ever in our power to 
secure. To those who were associated with him in the 
work here or in the larger world outside, the memory of 
his life will be always dear and sacred and the vacant 
chair to my right to which reference has already been 
made will, pointedly remind us of what we have lost. It 
will always remind us not merely of the gap that the loss 
has caused to the Senate, but of the greater gap in the 
community of which he was an ornament, guide and 
inspirator in a real and unconventional sense. And for 
those who were privileged to see how it is given to a 
good man and true to die bravely, calmly, almost cheerfully 
the remembrance of Sir Gooroo Bass's last hours will 
be a memorial for all life. Simple life and high thoughts 
are mostly supposed to be people's ideals, but to end his 
days in the way that was Sir Gooroo Bass Banerjee's 
high privilege was worthy of sage, Rishi and ascetic indeed. 
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One of his death-bed sayings was “you will probably 
meet in Senate and speak of my having died full of years 
find full of honours ; but what does it signify ? I should 
like to see that ideal realised by my fellowmen for which 
I have lived and striven/” If the memorial that we can 
raise in his honour be anywhere approaching the ideal 
and inspiring it, that alone would satisfy. It will be for 
the generations that come after us to take up the story 
of his life, and the greater story, I say deliberately, of 
his death inspired with the underlying thoughts that 
would go forth to the world, and the stories will be in- 
valuable as national assets as few stories of life and death 
have been. Yet in the conventional world in which we 
live, honour to his memory requires not merely idealistic 
memorial like this but some that we can raise in plaster, 
stone, or with the aid of paint, or with the aid of scholar- 
ships or medals or prizes, poor substitutes as they may 
be. From that point of view, it is my melancholy privilege 
to propose that suitable steps be taken for raising such 
a memorial as will commend itself to those who will be 
charged with execution of the work. Mr. Findlay Shirras 
has referred to his great services in connection with the 
formation of the scheme of agricultural and industrial 
studies. Hindu of Hindus as he was, and a Brahmin of 
Brahmins, one devoted lifelong to the classical side of 
education and to the purely scientific side also, he saw 
late in life that along with that which the University so 
long stood for, the question with which he came to identify 
himself in connection with agricultural and industrial 
studies must take its proper place. Whatever memorial 
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be raised ought to be worthy of the memory of the man 
and should if possible take the form of something perma- 
nent that would advance those studies with which he- 
identified himself during the last stages of his life. The 
last, but not the least of his attempts to help his University 
was as President of the Committee that advised the 
Senate on commercial and industrial studies, and with 
his aid we formulated the scheme that has been accepted 
by the Senate and has gone up to the Government of 
India and the University Commission for final decision. 

Those are however matters rather for those who will 
have the execution of the work. As His Excellency 
the Rector has pointed out it is in the fitness of things 
that the Senate of this University should take the first 
steps to give the lead to the educated community in trying 
to discharge their great obligation to the great deceased. 
I am sure the expression of feelings to-night in the Senate 
will be re-echoed all over the country and people will 
make efforts enabling us to raise a memorial which will 
be worthy of us if not him. 

The Hon'hie Mr. Wordsworth I wish to do little 
more than second this resolution in a formal way. I could 
not hope, for all my appreciation, to add anything to the 
tributes that have been paid to the memory of our dead 
friend by those who have known him longer than I. I 
would however add one word of grateful appreciation on 
behalf of those who like myself, coming from another 
land to educational work in India, always found in him 
a kindly counsellor, a loyal friend and a ready helper. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 
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His Excellency the Rector moved that a com- 
mittee consisting of the following gentlemen be appointed 
to consider and report as to the form of the memorial 
and to take all necessary steps in connection therewith, 
seven members forming a quorum : — 

The Hon ; ble the Vice-Chancellor, Chairman of the 

Committee . 

The Hon’ble Mr. W. C. Wordsworth. 

Sir Rashbehary ghose, Kt., C.S.L, C.I.E. 

Mahamahopadhyay Haraprasad Shastri, C.I.E. 

The Hon'ble Sir Ashutosh Mookcrjee, Kt., C.S.I. 

The Hon^ble Sir Devaprasad Sarvadhikary, Kt, C.I.E. 

The Hon^ble Babu Mahendranath Ray, C.I.E. 

The Hon'ble Sir Nilratan Sircar, Kt. 

Principal Herambachandra Maitra. 

Dr. Suresprasad Sarbadhikari, C.I.E. 

Rai Chunilal Basa, Bahadur. 

The Hon'ble JSfawab Sir Syed Shams-ul Hilda. 

Sir Rajendranath Mookerjee, K.C.I.E. 

Mr. G. Findlay Shirras. 

Rev. Dr. W. S. Urquhart. 

The Hon'ble Dr. Abdulla-al-Mamun Suhrawardy. 

Babu Charuchandra Biswas, Honorary Secretary, 

ex-officio . 

The Registrar, Honorary Treasurer, ex-officio . 

The Hon'ble the V ice^Chancellor seconded the 
motion, which was carried unanimously. 

Principal Herambachandra Maitra .'—Before this 
meeting comes to an end I feel that we owe it to ourselves 
to move a vote of thanks to His Excellency the Rector 
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for so graciously presiding at the meeting. I feel that 
I voice the sentiments of everyone present here when I 
say that we are deeply grateful to His Excellency for 
the very sympathetic and appreciative terms in which he 
referred to the services of our venerable departed country 
man. And I feel that he has rendered a service to the 
University by coming to lend the dignity of his presence 
at the meeting hall to perform this sacred duty. With these 
words I move a cordial vote of thanks to His Excellency 
the Rector and I am sure that it will be carried with 
acclamation. 

Dr. Dwarkanatfi Mitra ;~I beg to second the 
motion for the vote of thanks to His Excellency the Rector., 
who, notwithstanding the numerous and responsible duties 
of his high and exalted office, has been able to find time 
to preside on this occasion in which every Indian is 
interested. We all entertain the greatest respect for Sir 
Gooroo Dass Banerjee, and it is only in the fitness of 
things that His Excellency, as the Rector of the University, 
has been able to preside on this occasion when we are 
mourning the death of one who may be justly styled as 
an ideal University man whom everyone should strive to 
emulate and try to live the life that he lived. 

The motion was carried by acclamation. 

His Excellency the Rector Gentlemen, I beg to 
express my deep gratitude to yon for passing this vote 
of thanks. I think it is indeed a privilege to be invited 
to attend a meeting of the Senate on an occasion of this 
kind. 





• ( 2 ) 

As announced in our last issue, the bust of the late 
Sir Gooroo Dass Bauer jee was unveiled in the Eastern 
Hall of the Senate House on Saturday, the 6th December, 

, 1924, by the Hon’ble Justice Sir Ewart Greaves, Vice- 
Chancellor, The ceremony took place before a well- 
attended meeting of Fellows of this University. Sir 
Nilratan Sircar, on behalf of the Senate, requested Sir 
Ewart to unveil the bust and observed as follows : 

“lb is my privilege to ask you on behalf of the members 
of this University to unveil the bust that has been installed 
here in order to perpetuate the memory of Sir Gooroo 
Dass Banerjee. We all know that no marble, or for the 
matter of that, no precious metal can adequately represent 
the departed saint whose loss we all mourn. But we, 
however, have faith in symbols and this piece of marble 
will be dear and sacred to our heart so long as it represents 
the features of Sir Gooroo Dass. Sir, to a nation nothing 
is so precious as the example of the lives of its great men. 
This little bust will not only i*ecount to future generations 
the noble words and deeds of Sir Gooroo Dass, but will 
also inspire them with the spirit of his saintly life that 
was dedicated to the devoted service of God and man. 
You are, Sir, to-day in the forefront of those who are 
trying to realise the cultural ideal for which Sir Gooroo 
Dass lived and strove, and it is in the fitness of things 
that the task of unveiling his bust has been entrusted to 
you, which I earnestly invite you to do.” 
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The occasion was great and indeed solemn. It was 
the unveiling ceremony of the bust of one who was not 
only one of the best and greatest men of his generation" 
but also the first Indian Vice-Chancellor of our University. 
Sir Ewart Greaves rose equal to the occasion and spoke 
in terms which are worthy of reproduction : 

“Sir jSTilratak and Gentlemen : It is only in 
accordance with the fitness of things that the unveiling of 
the bust of Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee should take place 
in connection with a meeting of the Senate of this Univer- 
sity which he served so long and faithfully, of which he 
was such a distinguished ornament and whose Vice-' 
Chancellor he was for three years, 1890-92. 

But I would desire to dwell for a few brief moments 
this afternoon not so much on his distinguished academic 
career, which is well known to you all who knew him 
longer and more intimately than I did, nor his distinguished 
career as a Judge of the High Court of Calcutta where 
his memory is recalled in the learned and lucid decisions, 
especially in matters of Hindu Law, which are recorded 
in the Law Reports of that Court and which I always 
read with the respect and attention which they demand as 
coming from one of his knowledge and attainments, but 
I would prefer to dwell on the man himself. 

All of us, I suppose, in the course of our lives, have 
met, from time to time, but I fear all too rarely, men and 
women who seem to stand out from their fellows as 
something apart from the ordinary— they are persons, not 
necessarily of profound learning or attainments but who 
impress themselves on their fellow men and on their 
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surroundings by the saintliness of tiieir character and by 
the manner of their life. We feel as we meet them that 
the world is better by their presence and richer by their 
example. They seem to exhalate from themselves a 
fragrance which comes like a refreshing breeze to a thirsty 
land. Consciously or unconsciously, we are better by their 
presence and uplifted by their example. 

They are to be met with in every country and in 
every clime, they are not the especial products of any 
religion or of any civilization. As I stand here this 
afternoon my mind goes back to two such men whom I 
have known myself in my own country. One, an Oxford 
Tutor, whose name is not known to you, William Campion. 
The other, who is probably known to you, at any rate by 
name, Henry Scott Holland, for many years a Canon of 
the Cathedral Church of St. PauPs in London and subse- 
quently, Regius Professor of Divinity in the University 
of Oxford. And Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee seemed to 
me to be one of such men. 

You cannot conceive of any action or thought of his 
as mean or petty, he was above and beyond such things — 
actuated only by the highest motives, exacting from him- 
self and from others the highest standards, and living 
always in the light of that religion which he cherished 
and loved so well. The world is better by their lives and 
poorer by their loss. 

In the dust of controversy, in the strivings for place 
and power, in the searchings for material wealth, in the 
rush and hurry of these modern days, it is well that we 
should turn aside for a few brief moments this afternoon 
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to contemplate the memory of one who soared above such 
things, who was in the world but not o£ the world, and who 
strove always for what was best and highest, never actua; ’ 
ted by personal motives and by thoughts of self but by 
his life and by his example lifting others to the high plane 
on which he lived himself. 

I recall as I stand here that spare, ascetic figure who 
was so familiar within these walls, a man of remarkable 
character of pious and devoted life, and I feel proud that 
it should fall to my lot to-day as Vice-Chancellor of this 
University to unveil the bust which has been erected to 
his memory by his admirers and his friends/* 

The Calcutta Review, January 1925, 
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TOfo ^fkl kk ^,— : m 'SWft S^h? mm 

^K5W *KI 'STOTOW fr?l> sr|*fflk I CT ffR 

; ^®k°#fk3 6fs4 fksRt 4 ^ TO' « §*tf^®' 
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Tributes to his memory. 

59 srtt i ^*Ri fatet* wt i 

f^fj, ▼SCtfa *it* h^i 

9|99'3 ^1 I fa* <£ «WI 

ffafl qftraft— 9ft9l ^1991 wtfa 91 1 ^ 

*tttara c*t9 m*. c*t9 -fas? <">* ^ 1 

«w* c*ttfe ,fawt« «wc* faijffttw *t*s' ^rt i fafa 

«lWOT? OT^t ▼t'K fe®H t ▼t9tt99 'ffa 9t^9 ^E'®.?3> 

$tst9 ^t^Kt sfc'l ▼ftc* ^ l 

aft JjHC9 S^SP «t3t*Hf ft*tfll 9?f® ’® W * 

f?if«lN8 4, ®9 ss^fftn $tst3 939T ^ ^ftW 1 

irert* *rfa* 3fc^p *wiwr »wfa*ifa **wHftc»R — 
^ft^t ▼t9lOT9 OTE*t <*£▼ fafat* OT^tr l 
9tl *mt* «Rt« ▼ft*t Bft9l C# *&«« ^ 1,1 1 

^ ^ j fa* C9 «^§ 9fafa1 ^ 

^ ftf®9U99l ▼ft ^ftBtOR— * 'CltS^fttft ^ 

**RNfty«1 I Wt9 9fa9 93% 99% 5f9M9 ft^ 5 ! *W* 
„ W ^_c9t9 W, *W* 4 9W 9C3 I 
9^ ▼tft, ▼▼‘f!9 9fa *WtWI *▼ ftPR ;— ‘ *«fa ' 5r,sra1 
93<? 3t9l 5?j f lR I faft 91% 9t?9 fe99 } fa* TOT 

CT ft»I, *W ▼WlWW j ▼ft ^W~ ' 

▼dt9tft ^ ^pittfa i OTtc^iHR .cwttft. c*i ft ft^r 

^frj H> g^ifR 9t^p5 -5lt99l <*ft 95C9<I 9t«!t«fl ▼ftstfl I 

tt^ft stffeftF '®F9f9t9 c t \Wi I fa®t%ft 93% fW. — ' «▼ 
fflW9 OfM *tft «WW %f ▼ft I '^9 9ft9 


312 Tributes to his memory. 

3'fS al^piT ar-fsal ^alfe®W— ^I srI 

411*! 'SSWla ^atflatsi 1 fafij <fli§ gW “at^i«i ,; ’ 

a^ta snorts arsi faar^t^ *$til wata atire fsai f^fa 
afaaDfa ftbsft fltsj^l — ’ifaa'aEaJ <5)C^ aa?» $$v§ f%ft ait 8 ! 

i iat*i? 5i?ts afaawa a«taf% ^tvs f-®r^ 
W Ji’SfS ?a att I aftal 'Sl^lK f®fa C3 aa a^ fsjf«l5t ffatc^, 
5TCI &8«ltataT I f%fa ^Hsr,^ feaa | Jff^t |taa 

fefa a 5 *? a*faai ftatc^a I aa! fasfa 3r<j ^wfa -s eftes 
”3!?% taarfaWa a^taa^ ^ta'S ^ stw ^f*fa a^al 
Wfta atp ^aftalEat arfk*R -3 C*t£3 afaWR,— , «rfa ^taal 
^®fata cata* <sfaH a^fat® a^atfi i aft? ^rfsral 

#f5ta arj^ atfac® Ett, ®£a 'atga, ^taai afa— ' r c®Mfa 53*1, 
atfatl “ta 4 !, E’caff £5tatfa *!«’ I 

C*i£3 a®Wf% JRttS 'Sf’t 5 ! *iT2 affata, ^tf 3 ?® aa'ta 
?3taata ^?1 &S* ^3ta $*‘\ asfataa | 

slfs* fafaaESt *tta a3t“i3 ftltfafa® aa ^ta 
^facaa,— 

“a#}3-atfs®T- < lfa3£'ita ifl| faMa ^fca^R, afa3C?a 3^J- 
^suta asfk®£^a ca, at^ft® aaca 'afk 
a^iaita sffsff® ^tfaaa-afaica af¥® ^a, ®tata aia 3 ?! 

a*al a^ap \” 

^ %|<g; at^afataa ca, aswa ataa aacai 

'srt’taiat 'stasa*^ 'ataa* , a r «l1 $rtcaa <$ai ' 5 rtf^'S #fsta aatai 
«tca^ a*rt arfaaltsa i ^at? #tata aata; ca% aal ^atas^ i 
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Tributes to iiis memory. 

<51lfsi Sit® 3*t1 3^ ^t5tC3? 3ft ftfac® 33 , '■aW ft 5 ! 
ctRl «rtW-i vsfa ^rat% *;ft!3i ftreni 
* ^sffa «rt»ral «Ww ftft?® ’ttf^ *fl i ^ 
f?w3 ^4 atfiMt* 3>ftre3 31 1 <^R ^ ^ 

; 3W3 <« $m »fort m W « ^ 

vfaxz Hi | foft ^151331^43? f^«tfr fCT— 

?F«tn <Ft5ta-s cwwffi ^ ^ ^ ^ 

$ m ®?3 cnt^ «t*ti *if»i tm saw 'Sfe-mfa 

ffc® ^tftatft i 

^ 4i^ *W<*WOf ^ ^ 

^fsi^ — ^sfrt ^wrn w* ?5|tw * t 

irattfe iRt-w cata 5.3, T&mm *t* *w< ^ ' 
'Sjtft 3ft <®ftt3 fe*nj***r *fa* *« ^ ^^tll 

^j* v*H®i wfn ^ sfasi 'sftf ^ftai 

OT^ata «nam*i ^-c<r *fl, *re* ’reft **w # ^ ws 

'sitatWa JFCT C3*( 3^53t»( aftattf I ^teta^tK ^ ^ 

^WfC3<( *#3 ^313 «W *t«fc statfipt — 

^ f^gfaftta 5I5H3, *3 Waft 3t\! fwftftia sifMwa 

^ *m at^m 53 ^ ; wta w *fc ^ ^ 
*, t ft 33 I *Wt»l m *&"l-*tN«* *& ^ 5 

^t5t3l ^Sta 3'3t3 'Sitf^ft^, ^fttat^ C3R1 5^31 ^3^ I 
^t5t3 ^R 43?f§ 3^13® j ftft ^f33t3 5(3 3#f1 

3Tfit <#FCnR I «rt*RW «ftt*R, *ft& W '« <«M ^ 

[ m I tffatfH Wd C3’ttC3 TO «W ftsft ^W1- 


B14 Tributes to his memory. 

I *lfw«RI ^CBf CT w; !%«!, 'StSl fgwg ^f?5l 

I #s|fg5ft*ICT «Tfa CT 'SIT^R 

*t%fc§, tsfa ^ *Pss? g^gffst^R I f*raj ita? 
JratPRf W 'STfaSt #ft1g fifltfi I $f$t5* ^f%C® ^tff% 
Rtt, fa? 3® 'siWI *if%i ^ f?-fkl 1 

^5*fU HfS 5 5|^«fCTT?sT <% q?t*13 *5 <2p®fg ^sitifST 
gf»rc«H,— 'Wtft’i 3li tricot 'ertH 

gtfctgtfe^H i ^1\ f®ft f^tg ftg 

<2tf%g!w »?i i $ wrt iW s»i? i $t*t3 fgcw-fg<P5 

^tW5 ^3 <atf%^t«f I dt^St ?tc«l'8 faft 

ms\ jpetijtara aW gffiraifesn i 'erejW ^«t gfi 

<sj? ?tca “gts sil srftff wft, *2ff sii c^w?” 
^srtft g#5t« *rti vfim* \ 3fat** o, wrfg gti 
<2ttg^ si mt siw g*fg®iii> *fli 4g ? . ^wSl <$fe 

'®tw 'e^isrtPt'® feBR I 

^jotu c*f<3^t«t JRMs$T?rte 

<fcs ^fg^l *ttfc ^I3ft3 few atftffa 

•srfircsra \ slsttora %g® fsiti m •« 

%3v§s jjc^tg fgtg ^tMtgrfg sreMficsrc c^tfw® iffi ^fg'afg 
^ w% ^fifg 5 ® #g i 

■ *m »i«f*rt^f spew- efanft «j*nirt *ni ’*%*, 

jjgrcft w'Qtggt^ ^?g1 fe^l $3*1 

cm m orgeM? wtfwtft 3f5i*ig ftufafae 
<2pstgf5 Mts ^fimz,— 


Tributes to his memory. 
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ftt*R «ifww .ei«to s fw§\i aWW? 

cstts ^ sftfts® 

‘ 4S[ (5, ft 4*1 ft^t csiff® i” 

SRt5IE3t*lft7ft ^5t; HfS 5 ^^*15® ftrat'fW 3J5t*t3 3ftl?:*R — 
^ CT 4 W 3 ®f 5 l «Itft I 

'Sf«ft J T 3ft, 4^sR 35ft?R fc*R I #ftft ^j>TC® C3 sf# 
^tcw, ■sftt *$3*\ ?t 3 ft w.$ i #ftft *fft® ?f® *;- 
3W33 *lft53 I f%ft C3 ^ ?rff, t5l 'Sllfa 3TOR ^ftc® 
’Itftt'SfS ^1 I fsft fagftft N ftft fe*R ! 'SI® 3^3 «2ft% 
#ftf3 ftw? ft®i Ri ; C3t ®?® f#fa 5T^C^ m\ fttslfe^TC I 
#R13 ft*ii fi*i 43? f#ft 

#W3 I #f5ft f^ir,® 35f3lftW fts*!3 I 

'sjtft ^ 4 rat 3 333 ra? 3 Ri:«i 'sftcsiifR. i 

4t 333 3»ftf» 35f*t3 C3M «ct -SfBlW, C3>f Wf3t 
ift^ 4?5 V 'SRftfW 3#nt*t 3SH3C3? ftg 3%® 33ft, f#fa 
f' 3f3C33 C3, Sitft 3t5ft3l 'Sftft fag 3ftt® -5WS}; ®sf*3 

$'.fa® I ”(1? t?3'fal 'SRft $43^ 3ftf3 3ftf 3%*R, 'Sl^ft 
3"$ 4t ,— sitft < RC3tW5 srsm^ C^R t?3lfa C3ftt3 
'Wl fiftl Wf3*i 3#C® 5ft Rl, #fttC3i 'Rift ‘gfRM ^tf-fa* 
3f33l R§ft3 3%® 5ft 1 fafa C3 43F^R 'Rfffa 3|*53 %*H 

t5.lt #1513 c«& ^RtRi #ftft ^<?ft gmcfta ®tc3 faft 
33*3 Sj^-n^tra? -5fl% mi «3tt3l 'Rft’f Jftt3J3 . <353 
F fifties i #ftt3 %w*s «itft atftsfft i 

®«,3t3 '1<!^ fts>33l3 sftt*R 3f3C3R,— ' Rft3l RT$r 


316 TRIBUTES TO HIS memory. 

C3 ^m\ sRt’JWsi lf%3 *^3 m 

3M* f<m i ^rtotuni 3^3fa c*it5% ftsfa 

ct 33 ^st*r $t?i i cnt 3ift3 ^3 c«rc»fg 

ftStV ftF3i*t ;#©, 'Sftl #t?t3 ft)f¥® 3^ *t3it3^t %« 

®t3l 3t3 1 fcfti C3C*T3 C3<5l fe«R I fift src33tC3 ftf3ttf3— 

fttsR^t #&t 3 «rwre "rtf? ?fa 3^3 i 

<st; «it^«r *f ?3 ftiftflt 3 ftic 33 ,— wf 3 

3133 3TOE ^«n 'STj^rNl ' i sft3tci3 ; ^tfst «it3 fttcr? 
fV <jfi^ i -jaos jjttsj^ c*l£3 #f$t3 3ft^ ^M3 '333 3t is ?ft 
53 | <®*R f%ft 43*^3 3t*$j I sgsRH 

3t5fN CWt*i3 fs?fTC?H, <5It3T3 C3’3 33, S13K3W1 

xg<F<?t3 5ttW5E$* I 4* 33C3 f%fa 43?ji> Wf^t 3^1 ^f.-« 
^pf%^f1 333^(3 3f33 ^3C33 'Stftufa *lft53 ft tern 

^*ics “tfti^ 4 ! 3Wt*rt3Tt3 >i?N 'siwfjj 

3i\ <ijg aw fe*R, ai«3 *it*K fe*H, srw 4 ^ CT?rt 

Jff'Q 5 ) <2t3|3 f-33t fsft C3^3i3 fe33 I #1513 «tf%ff% 

3tftt3t3 m\ t 3 ft 53, 35C3 ?TtC«Ftd>i( C-^t^tC^F 3C? ! 

<#. 31^13 CWf^-^l <2tfeffe *tf33W 3t31 Wi 5« I 

T5^a 351*13 3fttf?R/— •' 31313 *it3 ftF| 3ftl3l3 

31^1 «° 3^3 €331 m ctfftr^i 'sitft^sff i f%ftt 

33 31^53 I < srtw Tsptt 3<?33 ^13 ftsftf 3t^ I 

f« ^ 3«t3 3t33i ^ ’^513 m'cM^ 

^ftusft | 4^ 3ftl3i f®ft ^3 *tft 3^*13 43? 

33*03 ?«l33l3 5^31 ^ '■‘>153 ^ftc^3 I 
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t * 

sr®:^ sts <^ sjsMs 

, eCSr^t-f stfrtCTil *R ’fata c*R 3&«I i 

; i ... * 

^fra *fer *\m\ 
t^C*W ! 

Tf?ts 3R 'SWffi aWTHKltt 5 I?t*R55 f&3 '2tf®^1 ^tfs 

«3l ^tfsR Vo*<| 'JSC*! W®, af«Rta -sfet ! 

JRt*ta ?tc® ^1 strata Hfg* Wf% 

wfa t%Rw j^hor *2fstca, ®twafsrN' cata whora 
y^4m «!3®s[ ^Nt *i®t*tf% afa a^Rf$t$a 

R-SHfoR ’s.RR -sf? 5 ! asftOTR I 

TSTfJR ^5=1 ^Rlfl R»Mf® JRHa afatRR/— "*tfsf facta 
®tftatRT aRaM ^RtWsI R®Mf% RSflR ^|t® RfC<R 

stt I ^tsf ^Ra! RaFC^ 4 R«ta fo m WR® 

®l$i Rarest ®tc3r i =^T}s cif*r%®T ^ 'sa^m atRrrMfaTra 
sRtts c?t*R ca rrr -stfs&tFia aft® fac*ft®tca Rtfsil fsc*rc 
^fifc’ta 5}c^r afta-aif^T-'tfaaR fac*ta®tER ^ciawfflr i 

I 

*tf<m <,«fwa? «;c5[^tw atf^iafta if® a*fta aja^l asfaat 
^atCSR ! =5>CRa faaa, < S|1W R#ta ftf^RRtCSR 
flRt^a 5 !, CTC*I<! ^g*st C^l, ^a WftR RWl- 

*... ■ nt«fTfa asMcaa Rfea^mK fe ^f®§R rr^i arfaat Rfaa«, 

f r ®Wl <3^ 'SlaR a^aT Rf*R a*fRC$t$R ! ^rf«r $teta 
ftim -*rfaR«| %C^lf5® I uq ^<11 CR 0 ^ JRR Rl TCRR 
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Tributes to his memory. 


e i, Rtsral fisa? ■^ s i 

; OT-'NI^t ^T?tl WffctftT Wl 'Sft^ I 
ffafa $f§r W C5l\ ^fifi I TftT'N fat- 

Tf«?N ^5 Pffl <2tWtR<! C? 

^ttPffsR, (3 C531. d RftStfSR ^a£f, ^t?f<I ‘SSff$? fsft I 
^*RJ ^ f%’SttwNfc?nt ^^5Tf:pffi1W*r 

t%f^ ^t^f<( W«1W*R w 5tn .^faStfesR &, <*UR fiR Rtfe, 
CTf*RCWI *TfFtW 

^55 t*Wwtc*ra ^i^l ?tw i Mh ct S5fw«, Rftt^ 

5 ?ri ’FfwffwR, srfa% ^ ^rept ^twpfrft m*® 

votsl ^w\ ^ffsttc 8 ! ^ft'TT ^ I 5.t 

st^T^tt?! PfVi? ^SRt^t tSlf^R f«5 «flt¥w I Rt® Rt^CTil 
fifty <■*, C 3 ^ OT*OTW ^ 'SWfOTK f53i <4$ ^t*il 

SJ^fCl (2ff^N I Rrf^i RH1 *f* <3, 'Sfcf* *tfa[ S 

5^1?, ^wi *f^wi ^tf*rai c'PKt’ft 

I #T=Ft<! 'SfWa W I 

55*P5C®1 ^ttpFSTl <F» f*Wt ^lt« ^fstttf? I *F$f*R 
^tfSR, ##R ^ TO *tfa I ^ 

jf®|^ Jp»t , 'tf%3iC ! 1' fS 1 ? ^f^lt ^ftll Rtf*! W 'S C’MTi’fVs 

f^?: I” ■; ...,:■ 

KSVfCf Ufa? Wf% WR fWtW ^f5» 


^st *Tft ^ESR I *T3t*tf5 sutlnra *TfCTO 'Iw art^Wl®! 
cTNftf ^Rffsi ^ i 'SWt!?ra 
■*?fera 1 



Tributes to his memory. 
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^ %§* ^Cl“t2WtW a^ffatft #PW — 

“^rrfsi csiT^ti^ ^ffatftaR i nsfafa 

* ^ nm tm ^ #s i 'a^rtwa 

Wspa^OT fafa ^ 8 *M CTC* 

•^Ptnr TOnWnt* asms h& 

i ^ ssfr Tm fain ^i#Ji fa^tam afa^rfa 

«fctt 3 ictj 4 w ^ fean j *m h® 1* sfa 

#t^ ftra i $WFni Rfa i 

»' r • #tfR1 nsfata c^tn ufa wt ^fasciH hi fa <p fad (.?:•<, 

^5t?1 'Sftft SftfH Hi 1 W 4® cafa HHlReR 

&n <& csli,®fa «rtft ’j^psft nil $$m» 
^shtI fa Tffas Htfa ? fe Rtfafl, ■^‘I’lfa 
^ f* ^ mm m ? $fafa ^tw?R etfa m. atfat 
CTC»R '« H®Ht Hfafa? Rfaa WH *ffw.*l nstH 
^1 $faR flHRH «RtOTtB*rt Hffa® ^ 


faSfH UtOTfeHl -^5 **l «WS C*tH ytWHt 
^fal c*R ■’Rrt HR Hi i nsfafa hhpR <*RR ch 
jph ^tc%i $m ^Rtwa *&*m i 

'Sjfa sjtSf g’SR Hfa HfaH I (?) 

jj^ffa ^RtH ^ £ fa H^tffatfl HHttHRF fa*iH3tR H2RR 
fen <m°, #pr <3, $RR Rfasrt ’RtRR c* R 

^C#3 '5RRT HRtH *r#rft 1 


(i) •^T'fai afalffatfR a^.'Sl fafana c*ft hhh Iwhh 
^ofl’R HRT ^<t — ^J&R ^IhT 1 




mm I 
»', I 
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Tributes to his memory. 


3 f##® 'sfi^erfcsf ^ s^t*t?r 

’^PCT*r,--‘^ ^ Tfs ^ a, ^fs[ <^) ^f?R i ^rfspm 

jfalf ®R«1 C#ffi ^{^FlU S[P? ^rfw C^T^f $$, *F»t<5 ^ 

fvR ^ ^srtf^tf^ I ^5 WW3 
5 ®riw 3 T»& ^tf^5 ^ «ffc I ^sf <1 ^ 'SftsfHf sps ^3? TT%r.<F 

^fg ^If ^Tj <j|5|<5 | -J^pv 
W *jPfl 'Q ! 3rW<t <$W? \5f^fa <!1>, ^Hf»r 

5 wwt*fftrt* **Hor Ti#t%i $$i c^i 0.8&H 

<*M5 i csjM^ “1 

C55*I, <£fl>,t*F *ffW fef I W ^?( ^^pfg Tf?il1 IftSiPF 
ftcsf fsfs? I ^<t fcnu ^*#53 

W& f^fsf <4^ ^*IT ^l 5 !^ ^flft C^J. 5 ! ’ift^TPi «t<! 

t%ft u^ir i £tf% 

s sipsPf «fs^ti?ra € t^ti mfopfl i 

'<Stt5»$ ^tfFR! »ra I ^<[?1 «FI 5^c?[ 'st®^ 5f«F5fl » , 

fsfat sff^^sffrM t'lif ^tfr fa^H ^ 

-*m fcrfta *?fm f^ttF? s *tsra wi 

■fqitta^ti ^tf*f 'tf?WT5«tt!% c^stH, ot^®1- 

!5 rW^ r 

<5^1 Ui^BP m C&sft *WH* #TC*W "«, | 

«$6f| ^ff F®, f t^tJPF 2W^ ?ft ^f?iU® ^Hl ^t®) St3tf5, J 
ismt&fwi's fm , »rtJBrt *rtf<i =fl i ? 

^tsi'N *tw ^3 1 *tafm f 
^ spetiorc sr$ ctPf •^t^c's— ' c<?h — ,’ 
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<sji% stlt^s i csfRr 1 ® 

w flc^R— f¥i cst or? 'sifit? ^pflrat a *tt% 's 

fe, 'stctc® ?f*ratt sot m i «rtft 

t[St<! C^f’STsIl '« SSJWP 4?^ 5Jt3t ^fT?? 5 ! f?R I 

'stf’OTtc'ra c?f? 'sotot??^ ’si? 5 ! 'siftf a, ^nk 'sttss? 

CStOT HfWCIfi! ^OT? S tSl CTOTi? 3#OT '-S^fe CThSt®! 

I <5t?fn f%]|fOT *tC<! Faculty of Arts 
ftfereckt WT fa#6OT? m k§? Faculty? (3 S«1 5?, 

^tStOTi C?*t 4^1 5W51 CW?1 f5fetf?«J 1 ^5OT ^Tt3 SK^Tt®! 
*f?Wl<i Faculty? fsjOTH I f"I«Fl-fWtC5t^t 

Csli TfaltlfeOTS, ?tftT5 ks? Faculty?! f?#5OT 
JR«tTi C?% ^tOT I CSff'S 5 f^ROT ^5tft 

%5t?1 Faculty of Arts 4? %®R, ■$f$1?rl WtWTtt 

fe*TC I 4OT fa, ?OT 33, Faculty? OTtS F«t3 

’ffetffat* ?HSS 3^OT CTfl Stt, 'ttSM'S CTlHfOT 

W\— fa Sfffa fa SflSt? fifOTtSSta ^tfas S^ft- 

fe*OT I fafawtk fitfafsfa fa&BOT? Sii ^OTtOT? StS 

afalfaS^OT, fa<t3^®T, ?Tt?$ ?f?1 fit? 5 ! 3R1 3^3 1 

fa 'QRl!«!Tt'« Sit?? ?OT3 C3, Sft^k^Mtr 9f«tSl 3^3t3 
^ S«IWJ1 *f*Rl ?Rl 3^3? I ft? 4 !, ft sfffa, 

?Tf^|mt<:3<I 35371 W ?53Tf3 C3% *10? 1 

^3t3 Sfi 437> 3W3tfa 'Si? Si ^OT fa^'StC? CS# 

33313 S'SfOTl ??S 1 4^ 3 ! 3t3 fas? C? CfOTTDf? <2ffa 

^f?ttOT? «t3 *Tf tfas fs?r. <2WOT *5fOTC3^ $fal '5f53t3S 'ffk'® 



Tributes to his memory. 


^ i fa* shot fas istro ^ 

^ scnimn *Rt-n fw *i*en 

Ml ifell <?>, IWl *&* Cl lTt< C^ttTO°<tn 
*$? i&s *itra H, faltt *lc* ctflfaf* <ra*t* 

^ I 'Hill Wl Faculty of Arts ^“T, TOttH llll ^ 
«M1 #t^ *ttC* H 1 4? *«m fattt 

fe vsC^^If'S CTtl ^<11 ll ^i5t! ^ 

^rm 1 &** f ^ w . ^ _ 

«mti ci*t ict it? ci, to **■ 

i Mi itn wtti, c*m ^fatten *«n to ^ 
Mft TOTOi «wa »CT«fas ^ 

^Tf5ll TO I dft TO Wtl m* cm cuPBtfti 
j,t^i ire fin, -c®* «■ ^ to wn, ^ti to* 

«Mc^5 fill C®11 3W, C^ll -^11 T llM TO ClTO 

•n^ , ft^tttam etfa, w 

*fe* fal l W* 1TO fsfl W* tl5f^ *1 Itt I «* 

^ **mwti «n frpntw ftHWPrtn 

fell I ftft fem «ftt* TOttl TO wfl C^Ttfeffa 

$t*t* *tt TOf c-mtt, cm mm, fan ^ 

^ fa% *?OTH lltl, 1TO to w m 

, ft „ mm I to 4^ 

wi #1 I «RW 41= 1? «#l TO^faFt! 

^fel«, TO ^TO, ^1<TO «»$* ^fiTtfl W 91151 

3 C?«H ^Cl 
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» News-papers and Journals. 

It is with a heavy heart and under a profound 
sense of loss that we have to announce the death of 
Sir Gooroo Das Ban erjee, which melancholy event took 
place on Monday night at his residence in Bagh Bazar 
on the side of the Ganges. All his life, he was a true 
Hindu, devoted to the principles and practice of his 
religion and he has died peacefully, surrounded by the 
love and homage of his countrymen and with the con- 
sciousness of having lived a well-spent life. A great 
and good man has passed away— one whose vast learn- 
ing, splendid endowments of head and heart, deep piety, 
purity of character and loftiness of aims and principles 
in life entitled him through generations yet unborn to 
the admiring gratitude of posterity. Though not born 
with a silver spoon in his mouth or any of the adven- 
titious circumstances that help a man in the world, he 
made his way by dint of merit and character to an 
exalted position not only by occupying with dignity one 
of the highest offices open to an Indian but also in the 
esteem, regard and affection of his countrymen. Indeed 
it may truly be said that he was the patriarch in our 
national life in Bengal. Not a public movement, good 
and true, but at once enlisted his hearty sympathy and 
support. The development of education was the deep 
concern of his heart. At a time when the Calcutta 
University Commission is still sitting, it is interesting 
to recall the vigourous note of dissent which lie wrote 
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as a member of the Indian. Universities Commission in 
1902. The concluding' words of his luminous note deserve 
seriously to be pondered over by iconoclastic educational 
reformers at the present moment. “While yielding to 
none in my appreciation of the necessity for raising the 
standard of education and discipline, I have ventured 
to think that the solution arrived at is only a partial 
solution of the problem and that we should aim not 
only at raising the height but also at broadening the 
base of our educational fabric. And where I have differed 
from my learned coleagues, I have done so mainly with 
a view to secure that our educational system is so 
adjusted that while the gifted few shall receive the 
highest training, the bulk of the less gifted but earnest 
seekers after knowledge may have every facility afforded 
to them for deriving the benefits of high education.” 
Wise words these which deserve to be inscribed in 
letters of gold oil the portals of the Education Depart- 
ment, that is so anxious to raise the height at the 
expense of the base and make education available to 
the few. Had education been the luxury of the rich we 
doubt whether there would have been a Sir Gooroo Das 
Banerjee to guide his countrymen with his mellow wisdom 
and rich experience. He was the prince of graduates 
of the Calcutta University, having topped the list in 
all scholastic examinations. In the stern and relentless 
examination in practical life, he was also eminently 
successful and showed the strong and beautiful stuff 
he was made of. Indeed, the word success is writ large 
in his long and strenuous life. He was successful as 
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a lawyer, a judge, and educationist in the true sense 
of the term, a public man and a leader of his country- 
men. As a Yakil, he rose to the highest pinnacle of 
fame by his profound knowledge of law and mastery 
of facts. Whether at Berhampore or in the Calcutta 
High Court, Dr, Gooroo Das Banerjee represented all 
that was best and noblest in the legal profession. Of 
the Bench, he was literally an ornament, whose lucid 
and wellreasoned exposition of law, specially of Hindu 
law, and uncompromising independence of character have 
earned for him an honoured position among the foremost 
judges in the land. He enjoyed in a pre-eminent measure 
the confidence of his colleagues, the Bar, the litigants 
and the public and all had the supreme faith that 
Mr. Justice Gooroo Das Banerjee could never do a wrong. 
But though law was his vocation in life, the work of 
education was near to his heart and nothing gave him 
greater pleasure than to help in the progress of edu- 
cation in all its branches and the spread of sound 
educational ideas. He was the first Indian Vice-chancellor 
of the University and was for a long time an indefa- 
tigable member of the Senate, which profited so much by 
his counsels of wisdom. As a leader of the community 
he was, though the least self-assertive and ever disposed 
to place himself in the background, honoured and res- 
pected by all classes and sections of the public. His 
sage advice was eagerly sought for in connection with 
various progressive movements. He was assiduous in his 
exertions for the success of any cause calculated to 
benefit his countrymen in any department of life. But 
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more than everything else, he was a man of the truest 
metal, possessing a sweet and lovable personality, a 
magnetic and winsome character, white as snow and* 
pure as lily. When we think of him, we cannot help 
feeling how much learning, how much modest and un- 
assuming simplicity, how much piety and how much 
patriotism have passed away with him. That voice 
which everybody was glad to hear is hushed in the 
silence of death. But if to live in the hearts and 
memories of those we leave behind is not to die, Gooroo 
Das Banerjee is not dead. From his frail bark, the 
noble soul has winged its flight. But he has left behind 
a shining example, of life's work don 3 with a high 
sense of duty, which like a beacon-light, will continue 
to elevate and inspire his countrymen. He was a prince 
among men, — one of God's elect, who sent all around 
the fragrance of a sweet and beautiful life and character. 
It will be long, long before the void which his death 
has caused, will be filled. As the poet has said, u he 
most lives who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the 
best" and such a noble life was lived by Sir Gooroo 
Das Banerjee. He has been taken away from us at 
a critical moment ‘when more than ever his wisdom 
and experience would have been of great help to the 
country. But so long as greatness of manhood and 
goodness of character are regarded as the assets of the 
world, Gooroo Das Banerjee will enjoy an immortality 
which is not given to all the sons of men, to whom 
his countrymen will turn, as to a venerable repository 
of sweetness and light, for inspiration and guidance. 
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May his soul rest in peace in the bosom of his Maker 
he loved so well [ 

* The {Bengali 

4th December, 1918. 


The death of Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee causes a void 
in our public life which will not be easily filled up. He 
was a great and good man and a learned and upright Judge. 
The story of Ms life is the story of triumph of an honest 
upright and brilliant career unblemished by a single dark 
spot either in public or private life, and of success resulting 
from the constant domination of higher over lower springs 
of action. He was not born with a silver spoon in his 
mouth ; he was verily a selfmade man. Speaking humanly 
Sir Gooroo Dass stands at that point of equation in winch 
the great conflicts of life neutralise with each other. 

It is said that he almost always carried a copy of the 
Gita in his pocket and true it is that there are few men 
in India at present whose lives have been more harmo- 
niously moulded by high principles. His public services 
and everything else pale before the one element in his 
character and that is his sweetness and firm faith in God. 

He was a Hindu of Hindus. He never wished to 
advertise himself and was of a very retiring disposition. 

Sir Gooroo Dass died at the ripe age of 74 leaving 
sons, grandsons and a very large circle of friends and 
admirers to mourn his loss. A short sketch of his life 
is reproduced elsewhere from the Presidency College 
magazine and we hope to publish a m ore detailed account 
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of Iris eventful and instructive life in our next. Meanwhile 
the following incidents in the last moments of his life 
will be read with profound interest and great profit. * 
When the fatal disease with which Sir Gooroo Dass 
was attacked, took a serious turn, he realised that his end 
was near and signified his wish to be taken to his house 
on the banks of the Ganges. It was during this period, 
he called his four sons and told them in the minutest 
details all that should be done from the moment he would 
die till the performance of his Sradh ceremony. He gave_ 
up taking any food for five or six days before Iris death 
and lived upon drops of the sacred water of the Ganges. 
A few hours before his death he asked his eldest son to 
read a chapter from the Bhagabat Gita, the constant 
companion and solace of his life. When it was finished 
he suddenly said “Cover up my eyes.” The attendants 
thought that the gas light might have hurt his eyes and 
they therefore put it out. But he insisted on having his 
eyes covered up. When the attendants covered his eyes, 
he said thrice in a loud voice. “This is the last. — 4 Ei Sheslri 
and then chanted the holy Gayatri Mantras. They were 
his last words and the great soul passed away. 

Mr. W. C. Wordsworth wrote the following letter 
to Sir Gooroo Dass on the 28 th November : — 

Senate House, 

. . . , ' The 28th Nov . '18. 

“Dear Sir Gooroodas — It is with deep regret that 
we have received the news of your illness. The Syndi- 
cate have requested me who am in the Chair to-day 
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to express the hope that we will soon get the news 
of your recovery. 

Yours Sincerely 

* (Sd). W. C. ’Wordsworth. 

To the above Sir Gooroo Das sent the following 
marvellous reply on the 2nd December when he was 
to all intents and purposes a dead man : 

214-2 Upper Chitpore Road 
Calcutta, the 2nd December, 1918. 

“To THE HON’BLE THE CHAIRMAN OF THE 

Syndicate of the University of 
Calcutta. 

“Dear Sir,— Many thanks for your kind letter of 
Nov 28th 1918. I am indeed deeply grateful to you 
and 'your esteemed colleagues for that touching message 

° fh< ‘‘May the abundant Grace of my Maker and the 
overwhelming sympathy of my fellowmen which have so 
far sustained me during trial and tribulations continue 
to be vouchsafed to me in going through whatever has 
still to be faced. 

“With kindest remembrances and regards. 

I am 

Yours sincerely, 

Gooroo Das Banerjee. 
per Haran Chandra Banerjee. 

P. S. Forgive me the employment of an amanuensis. 
He dictated the letter in the presence of his medical 
attendant, Dr. Suresh Prasad Sarvadikarv, and the latter 
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was simply amazed at this performance ; this performance 
of one whose end was expected every moment. The 
letter will live in history. * 


The Jimrila Bazar ‘Pafriba. 
4th December, 1918. 


A Great link with the past has snapped asunder. 
The mind still refuses to think that dear old Sir Gooroo 
Dass Banerjee, who was an institution in himself and 
combined in him the best that is in Western with the best 
that is in Eastern culture, is no more. The benignant, 
lovely soul passed quietly away on Monday night. 

Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee was a man of many-sided 
activities. He was great as lawyer, great as a judge, great 
as an educationist, but he was, above everything else, a 
great Hindu. He was a Hindu of Hindus, who lived his 
life and died, a Hindu. Those who scoff may remain to 
pray. His remarkable life and character, indeed, furnish 
a wonderful object-lesson for all who have eyes to see 
and ears to hear. Is the offering of daily prayers to your 
God according to the rites of your faith incompatible 
with- being learned in the lore of the west ? In the super- 
cilious contempt they may dub Hindu rites a bundle of 
superstitions, but the fact how these were practised by 
some of the wisest and holiest of men remains to be 
explained. 

Sir Gooroo Dass was a Hindu of the old type, but 
Hinduism of the old type does not necessarily mean narrow- 
ness and bigotry. He was broad and catholic and liberal 
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in the best sense of those expressions. His was not a mere 
life of abstraction, but a life of contemplation and action, 

. of theory and practice, of duty and liberty moving m 
harmony with each other, the well-ordered life o t c 
husband, the father, the patriarch, the citizen, the leader, 
ever unassuming but never failing in duty. . While ns x ■< 
revealed undiminished faith in the retention of ancestral 
conventions of belief, he knitted the new into the o n 
a word, he lived wholeness of life, intellectual and moral 

and spiritual. _ ' 

His eminence as a lawyer won him the position of a 
High Court Judge and during the long period he sat on 
the bench of the premier Court in the land, he simply 
adorned it. His judgments were always clear and lummious, 
and will live. His dissenting judgment in the Asansole 
Rape Case convicting the accused has become histone. 

As an educationist, his work as a Vice-Chancellor is 
known to many. Sir Gooroo Dass never played to the 
gallery. His was no clap-trap speech or writing or action. 
Take his Note on the Report of the Dacca University 
Committee. It was really a ease of the Teaching University 
ts the Residential University on which he adjudicated. 
He did not assume as a self-evident proposition which 
requires no proof, that a Residential University is in every 
way better than a Teaching University or cling to the 
extreme view that nothing good can come out of a Teaching 
University. He was of opinion that each of the two types 
of University life has its advantages and drawbacks and 
it is difficult to say, “which side preponderates.” A Resi- 
dential university, lie observed was “more adapted for 
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physical and intellectual education” but at the same time 
not so well adapted for moral and religious education on 
which he laid so much stress. Why ? By reason of “that 
very excess of help, assurance of comfort and regularity 
of supervision, which are less helpful in training men for 
the rough world outside the college walls, where they have 
to be resourceful in emergency, to struggle patiently and 
cheerfully with adversity, and to accept the inevitable with 
calm resignation to a Will that is inscrutable and supreme.” 

We repeat, Sir Gooroo Dass died a Hindu. For a 
Hindu, no death can be more coveted than the death he 
died. Full of years and honours, surrounded by children 
and grand-children and great grand-children, with his 
country to mourn his loss — can death be more coveted ? 
The Greek maxim laid down that no one can be called 
happy till his life is closed. Judged by this test, his life 
may be truly called happy. 

Tears well up in our eyes as we write. But as Hindu 
we believe that Sir Gooroo Dass has gone to a far happier 
land than this mortal earth and though we will see him 
no more in the flesh, his sage counsel will guide his country- 
'men from far on high. Verily, his name is not written 
in water. Far more enduring than brass or bronze or 
marble which may commemorate his services, is the rich 
legacy of character and example he has left to his country- 
men. 

The old ties are being snapped asunder one by one. 
The lights go out, Dwarka Nath Mitter, Romesh Chandra 
Mitter, Chandra Madhav Ghose, W, C, Bonnerjee, Mano 
mohan Ghose are all gone to their rest and now follows 
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Gooroo Dass Banerjee banks of the holy 

Bwhir^n, SJW seemed to ^ kSt WOTdS 1 

The morrow’s noise 
Its anguish, hope and fear, 

Its empty joys, 

Of these I shall not hear 

Call me no more, I cannot come ; 

I’m gone to be at rest at home. 

Now let me rest, 

Hushed be my striving bram 
My beating breast ; 

Let me put off my pain, . 

And feel me sinking, sinking deep 

Into an abyss of sleep. 

May his great soul rest in peace ! ^ ^ Paflfct 

‘December 7, /9f8. 


“Ttis the irony of fate that Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee 
should be gathered to > his 

He was Yice-ChanceHor «H£ Calcut a 

1890 to 1892 and to th e W of the report 

influence in its admmistrat 10n * oJ . wou i d have been 

at the Calcutta Umversi y , sc Taolar, an educationist 

most valuable, for he was a p staunch patriot, 

ot authority, a„ esperieuced Jc, but 

Bengal would bare mourne of one ot 

today her sorrow is poignant , the guiaanc 
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the wisest and best of her sons has been withdrawn when 
it was most needed. : ; 

Capital, ‘Dated ‘Dec, 6, 1918. 
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The late Sir Gooroo Das Banerjee may be said, 

. without any exaggeration, to have been. the. Grand Old 
W*' .Man of Bengal. Born 74 years ago in ISarkuldanga, 
the same district in which he died, Sir Gooroo Das 
became a vakil, and was eventually promoted to the 
Bench of the Calcutta High Court, on which he sat 
from 1889 to 1903. While he was one of the most 
* eminent jurists in India he took at least an equal inter- 

est in education, and besides publishing a number of 
works on this question, was a member of the Umver- 
S ities Commission of 1902. Sir Gooroo Das was a most, 
distinguished man, respected and admired by all ranks 
and races, and his appearance on great public occasions 
was always signalised by the remarkably precise and 
measured diction in which he never failed to express 
himself. He was knighted fourteen years ago, and held 
many honorific degrees. 

^he Statesman, 
December 4, 1918, 



The universal chorus of regret with which the tidings 
of the death of Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee was received in 
Bengal must meet an echo wherever there is any knowledge 
or appreciation of a life devoted to the disinterested 
pursuit of truth and virtue. Sincere and modest, benevo- 
lent and gentle, indifferent to ambition and the applause of 
the world, and wholly unselfish, all who knew him loved 
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liim, and all who loved revered him. Imbued with the 
divine precepts of the Bhagamd Gita, throughout his life, 
indeed, he was the most notable example that our time ; 
has produced of the masterful power of man’s spiritual 
nature when at its highest to conquer in its warfare with 
earthly conditions. Born in poverty, bereaved of the 
loving caie and affection of his father when only three 
years old, labouring ever afterwards under physical difficul- 
ties which would have converted nine men out of ten into 
aimless invalids, no one felt like him the pathos of the 
battle of life ; yet keenly as he felt it, he did not despair ; 
we find in him no complaining, no tedious arraignment of 
the scheme of things : his was a cheery, manly soul. It 
always acts as a moral tonic to be brought in contact with 
one who does not faintly trust the larger hope, but is con- 
fidently sure that in aiming at the highest we are doing 
the best for our best selves. A great moral force has 
passed away in Sir Gooroo Dass, and the country is the 
poorer by his death, for men of his type are a rare possession. 5 

Of his life as scholar, lawyer, judge and educationist * 
we have already spoken at great length in the pages of 
this Journal, and it would be superfluous to reitrate what 
is matter of familiar knowledge. The occupations of his 
life after retirement are not germane to our subject. All 
we need say is that a man of his temperament who had 
maintained an open and receptive mind could suffer from 
no vacuity. He had always been alive to the movements ^ 
of letters, of philosophical study and of theological argu- M 1 

ment, and in his seclusion he enjoyed the priceless con- 
solations of literature and learning. But a man possessing 
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such keen intellectual interests could not be expected 
to remain inactive, and public questions affecting the well 
being of the country claimed his attention. A strong 
thinker, he had large and noble views of mankind, and 
a public measure was good or, bad in his eyes solely by 
its tendency to make men nobler, greater, more virtuous 
or otherwise, and his voice was always raised on the side 
of truth and generosity and true progress. His book 
called “A few thoughts on Education” which he published 
soon after his retirement is warm with noble thought 
and generous feeling, and, in a small compass, is a 
courageous announcement of the matured results 
of experienced observation and conscientious reflection. 
It will repay careful perusal by all who are interested 
in the cause of educational reform, and it is admiiablj 
adapted to facilitate the right solution of the various prob- 
lems which are receiving attention at the present moment. 
These questions primarily and closely concern our public 
schools and the universities as agents in the formation 
of national character. He was also hot unmindful of the 
claims of his mother-tongue, and he enriched the literature 
of his country by his various contributions to religious and 
philosophical thought. His religious faith must be left 
to another occasion and to worthier hands. But the fact 
must be mentioned that religion the orthodox religion 
of his forefathers — was the essence, the savour, the motive 
power of his being. It was the predominant part of his 
life to which all else was subordinated. Holding such 
strong convictions as he did, the wonder is that he had 
such generous sentiments about those to whom his shib- 
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boleths meant nothing. This is what made his life so 
beautiful and such a blessing to all Like all great men 
Ids interest in men and things remained undimmed to the • 
last The last public function in which he took part was 
the laying of the foundation-stone of the Benares Hindu 
University. Not the princes in their resplendent robes, 
not the noble Lord who presided, but the thin little man 
with the snow of seventy-one winters on his person, who 
attracted all eyes in that immense assemblage of distin- 
guished men. What an example was there of self-subjuga- 
tion, of heroic endurance, of duties faithfully fulfilled ! 

He is dead. Felix opportunitate mortis ! If ever 
the inevitable summons of death comes as a beneficence 
to a man it comes to him who answers it as Gooroo Dass 
did, full of years, but still enjoying the plenitude of every 
power. He has bequeathed to his country the memory of 
a life that was absolutely devoted, absolutely sincere, and 
of a character free from all taint of vanity, personal 
ambition, or self-seeking. Never was prominence achieved 
with less self-advertisement. Indeed he was too refined 
and modest to be pleased by notoriety. It is our lot to 
be living in an age when amid the fierce contentions of 
parties and principles many of us do not know where we 
are, so busy everywhere is the spirit of transition, so bewil- 
dering the revolution which seems to be changing the 
face of everything. But here was a man who knew where 
he was and who spoke with no uncertain voice. To him 
we may look for guidance in need, for fortitude in 
adversity and for the example of a life as high, sweet 
and brave as ever illuminated the history of any people. 
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Much as we shall miss him, the occasion, however, is not 
one for absolute lamentation or despair, and we take our 
farewell of him not in a spirit of mournfulness but of 
hopefulness, saying with Lowell : “The soil out of which 
such men as he are made is good to be born on, good to 
live on, good to die for and to be buried in.” May he 
rest in peace ! 

jlllahabad Law Journal, January/ 1919 , 






It is with profound regret that we have to record the 
death of the late Sir Gooroo Pass. Banerjee, who besides 
being the distinguished Indian that he was, was intimately 
connected with the Benares Hindu University from its 
very inception. Gifted with natural endowments of a high 
order he made his mark very early at the legal profession 
and rose to be a Judge of the High Court, on retirement 
from which he devoted himself entirely to public life. Next 
to Law, Education may be said to have claimed his most 
absorbing attention and as Vice-Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity and member of the Indian Universities Commission 
of 1902, he rendered signal service in its cause, not to 
speak of the inspiration he furnished to the movement of 
the Hindu University. Sir Gooroo Dass was a noble 
example of the finest type of Hindu culture ; with the deepest 
feelings of spiritual life and an absolutely unblemished 
record of personal character and achievement, he was a 
centre of stimulation to all people who came into contact 
with him. If ever it has been found possible in recent 
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decades for a person to realise the ancient Hindu ideal 
of plain living and high thinking, amidst all the complexi- 
ties of the social life of to-day, it may be said to have been ' 
accomplished in the case of Sir Gooroo Hass and his 
illustrious life should always serve as an inspiring example 
to our countrymen. We commend the spirit of his life 
to the reverential attention of our readers, young and old. 

The Central Hindu College Magazine, 

January, '1st 1919 , 


tsw Htfi tf*f5l <W*t 

i arftW <?rai 

wrt*r JFNwtf&ssdCT i 

ftfes ctf^iS i” ^®rc?iT?! #W ??•£ i 

*IH 'Wt 5 ! <T§t ; oftft 1 

fWwfaOra Wt® i f»W5 C¥*lf} I 

fag fatfwfatfsl '8 'Sifaii mi #tfS f®ft 
gtwft «ra, W3 aw fsitrl ®IW ^c<h \ 
'srtw ^fas *ftca sn^ i 

^ats 5rtn wtn fcaffa fi «R:«is ^ fap <t% 

fiSj St ^ ^fatfe^TC 1 f%fr <2ffft?I 

isrtfft ?#£ '2F§\Tbh ssra-fastw? #r- 

9l1% I W'fafft Sittft 3f5ft% 

3(Wi ^ fa*l^ fsfsf f|c*R I 5fe 

^l5ft%,— ' ©5 «rt*K fan 
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Jpfr'sj CV.® 'eftW^ WH" % I f%fa 

ft $N<?ra ^fsW <iW i « tlftw ^*ifrc 

• #§^<f *ff*w i c>m, Wtfnr, 

tm$ 'fistn ftftw ft*! i 'owfw w 

f? 1 ? siftft f?3fa i ^t<r 

^*Rl »5t? w-rtn i 

f<R<I, ftistft®!, CT5, C-SW, '5fe€w<!5fel 

f^l I 'SWt’T 1W <2Tf^ fow? sp5 ‘<5«ff(?ft? 
fSW, 3#g’ ftw, mi ^t^t’ ^1 ‘srftflw’ 

^if%€“r?{ ftW I t%l ^sfe^ 5 ftl *R?tC3 < ®IB5f, 

3fC^T<I <2tf%&ft 'SIW f|W I 'SWfWsI fFS 'Bfatt, 

WS yS’ fl*l j f¥? <2rorftCT fsfat ‘W3 W&W 
5^^^ i »p$ <smt&{, n?2? ^rt^r f¥i5fa 

ftlBf^I'® ^?,C'5 I { *fl t 

#tet?r ton wM*it f^ i osftsra wf%*wr i 
^r,.i c^jpri *wc®« 5 ®rrt%*r^T ft*r i f¥i 

#f?t<i «rN c^fas Wf®*RT fl*[ Jfl i f%f^ fasfttft 

'S fSpsWft flc^ I ^TtPI? JtfSRtS W f?9| I 

f%ft? 'SBR ^fkl *FflW I W*Rfa 5f^X^W W*W5 
siftsit? W§fw J 

'SWfft *lWr® wrote C<rt%?5.*, 'SRnflfc 
spittrn aw t\f% 'm *rtpra eflw fhwm fl^i i ftftt 

^5! ^Pf3 'SRtftaj atWsWsi tiw, aWW <?&$, *rfflg aWfa 
Wntt vtrtfrr aw cwf<rai fap awfo #rtft i 
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T® fafa g^Tt 8 ! fk®R ; 

cwwg ttefg ft*!, *ncgN fs*i; fm- 

TFgg Tf5ft% ^Tf ^f3?lfe3R? 

3t5fl%t S’T'ffg %tg 'SIT^I^tW ^c® 3 

3 5 fgfo 3 fimg 

gf5ft% ^f^g 3 ^0® *[1% 

Wttg® g5fiigtfe' f R ; gtsrNti g^tg f gft 

TOJ 5 ! f^ *F® tggfs? ^flc^ j OTC*fg f-Wl-faro^CT, 

fgtfggft^g 3 yfWfspF ^tgw fqft fksti 
■^fggl ®t?P5 1mg%[ j otw staMFstfftgg <$w, 
gfsg 3 m\ fe?R •, gM% #tgcg =?Mg gsfggi fgfsr 

gM^tg c^ftgg gt$f7 <2ff®^ gsfggl '^Tsjftfgqi:''^ gW^tg* 
*rt*H gsfggl fggtc^g ; #fstg 3 ^ fgl®! ftgwg 
^ citing gsicg mi gw i fsgfgfgg fgfgfgrflft cwgg 
ggaf, jf*£f wrftgg g$?g ifg| gcg ®rt1%ft1 i 

< 'S(srF5“i3 5 ’ flcgg i i£i cgW^tr $wg wtgfg^p 
'srfg c^fjfs gwt^fa gcfe g%^3 sg gi i 

?Wte^1?ji$ *3^ft#[ c? k gfawg gfflg gm 
fm \ osrtgg wa fgf^*r fgfsg gw%^ <tfggl gtfggtfc^rc i 
Witt sfsywftg g»R3 ^gc^tfl ?g?#i 

glsrfati gte#tf% ^»fg^ $tetn £fff%g fggg^ feg i f%^ 
gW^t ggtw ^tggl <*m gt^®^ cgfg gf^ i ^gtfg^t 

3 $fg#t Wgfg egg $Mg lictfg^i flc^st | ^gsgtWfg g^ 

'#F#i^ g^ftf^Ka 5 tfrfgre *it^ gl <4gg fs wt 5 gfttal 
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Wt ^J(3t3 Sr'RTO ftstR I 

C?t\4E^ sJ^FF, Sft€fa 

3?Cf3 f3t«t<t, s?t«!3 ^F^TTC^l W3t3Cf*t{'3[C3tE*f3 

*Fe fosfc flTO | 

T«C*!3 3% ttf%, W“t3 vu, ^w*f3 <$$, Wfl 

^WR, -f&Sl, SIR, WT3 « 3t3l, ^C(?C*t3 JJtf^sr, *¥M‘H 
•StCQJ* ^f%W ®Rt3 fsR fl 9 !, CT3T ff5, 3RR3W%n 
f%f'T TOIC3— ^3# frstR ^f'SR'SR (SfM <2ff®§1 

3^31 'aRR <pf3lTO | ‘^fjR fei-^t^r- 

WiR 3 ’ $Rt3 #[3R3 R5 fe®l I C*t*i02j;C*[ 'SWffi 
%9R I 

3T5fffi1 CM*! «i35l-af^g| TJffnfl fifal 3t5fM3 BS' 

3^TO I 3W#t3 #1!R C3 ^RtjFt fir® T, tSf®7*P W 

few, fafa ^T® 5![CT 3fTO I C3 5pfii?t?a ?C«f3 SffiKCfc® 
3T5ftft3 51®1, rffo, SIC’SISIR RT3 ^IlRa C*fft3 sfl I '$33 5 ‘ffC 5 T3 
R’tft Sff%, <5p?fa CT? 'Sit® *1^3 JW®I ^ I t£| cflf® CTO 
3t5ff«f}3 SjT : f}5 C*tt3*, C<TOt 3Tf% ! ’f3S 3C1? | C^F 'Q'sWTO 
C?ft3 33 $3 •Ttf 1 C3* 'o'RR 5feSjl 'ItftRl srf^fT RRfI 'S 
\% 33 Rft ? fRf, <2RJW, *tC3tP^ 3W^t #t3R 

<2f^t3 Rs?«3 *FTO sfl$ ? 3t5fRt3 C^ RSfl® 5 *?,, 
JRt«£K?ra ^ 5 Tf^~ ^T3tC3F «tf*Rt3 ®tf33l 

smtTO Rft, 3TOt 3Ff33l 33 3R f 

til c*[f^ *tp|3il tn Cit^.- RR31 f&<lfR To 3^3 ! f%l 

■WR <R'5fil% 'ttC3 3^3t« 3M%¥ ^tf^3l Pt3tTO ~ 
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f^r 'Ssft^S 3K 5 ‘^t^itsfs ^KffiJ V$\ fast*’ 4 ’its Av$ 

's ntw sfarai fastest i— f%ft m°, wisfats 4j^i 

^f33tfe*R, -slBft^t^ IfefflKR} C*lK OTfffo <2tff5 
^1%! *rfl$5 stsl, f’PfWff ^*38^3 ^ 
^|5ff-lt^T^ c i m’ <sftU5 '#£<3 Sft^fMe 5 ® <5$3Tf?t ^f^lffRT 
c^tcs k^ *rcw <4SRffr-*?^r 1%fo 

fgra na’tfra siftitfr s^stc^ i <$t 5(»ti c*ifc^ 

'srWtffli mm > 

8<5l f?CW, ^S’sv | 


?W*rf?i ^A ssfSriK flsradtv m wsfa 
<ait3 ?Tf| I 5|<3 CTtsHt<! <!Tf§ tf«#1 if? faf^sl *fc3 'i c t TOrtwto 
^/<t 'swl’i ^fftK 3rw m wt-sf ifisrl f^Ktfcl 
^firatcfst r w^t, nt e fi , 3?; ^wpt ^rstw ^ 

c^tf 'ti? 3 ? Am, ?rrf3f «wtif»i im, 5rfa® 

<sts%3ftff f^r fp ^tf^ly— , ifs*itf*F5 srt^t^ 
S!? 4 !-^ 5 ! cm t 3t%l *$Sl 'Q® TOTftSfft fspffo ’3)»^i; 4 l, siSlft 1 ^ 
JPSPWITKJ dffSJN ‘SUlKR ! 4SR W fV 'sjftl S3 ! ti|JR 
siH 4 ! ^tft% 3tTO!t3 Sst^Wf %3 C^t^l sfiistcss f¥ 5fl, 
kkm Itfl srt I ^St® f$T UK, *FStCT ^KtS 4 !, f*RJKK 
StOR CSOT3 St^caFtC? ^PR ! RPPF, W, ^•’ft ^3 'Wf’T 

cwi stai #r^i m 1 mkm iftt^rtfesw csmA m\ stfinrl. 
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ftej w "rnK srt?T 

’tfiTOlfs} ?fi>fte§ i 

3 W '»rf«K ^ %*w i $tst? ^t 

^tsral CtfR ^ft <5^Tfe fk? 31 | tffe 

at«I 5T^t^T f%fa % W3t 4?? <2t®tE3 IR-TMR? 43! 

331 W? 3Wts& f*t«rci ^%ife*R,— w& 

Cff-WW 431 ^tS^J ^tfeBjsjl «|<5 f%ft t? 
#}3R 433 43^1 ^S C*!f?F 3f3 3tt, 3t5l f53 #<R 5JR «t13 

*itf*W stiw i ^ crta attnto, 3 s si arlfoa, 33t®r f»lc 3 t 3 f*l 
?tfi CTttm 3Rt3, *S5*tni 3t^-3M3 33it9i 
m ^#i stfks-stfare <5R<mR sfsrai fmg3 i 433 5i?*! 
C& 3f?t<s ^trc? ? ^T? 3fhtO?'? f}3 #JE3 f%fa 433 

43^1 spfSf 3FC33 3l| ?w (Rl^RtBR? 4RI53 Stfaff® 33, 3l 
3t3t3 m CW3*fi:¥ 43*t>1 fcffw ftf3 s?, — 

#M? #IC3 C3t*f3 3lf33t? fog fgsj 31—33 *ffsk?, m? 
'swt? 1 «i8rf^»tap,. f3*«f<MH 3#r33t3*tT ski <«wf3 

®i!33 #531*3 ^%teH =W CT35f?4 <133, fesf 
• 2 t«ft 3 *23K3k3*tw c«r? 5 f?^ ^t'H 51^*1 3 f?si c <?3 ^mz*, 

3t3 3'fkl fsfa #fl£3tS*l 3ft3tC§3 | <313 C3F!3 s 3M#t 433 

SI? 5 ! 3flp® 3tt:<l ? 

a 4?? c? 353 txwfk f*wi ^fkqt 3?3t5t3 5fs*i 
#3c$ #«, sr? 3M 3iki 3tcs3 3tfkl tacifa 3% sk^ st^, 

<7$ SMS*! #331, 43-4, f®-43 Sjfk^lk 3? ^#3— 
C?tSf^C? ^3t#3%3 stfi, rn '<33^13 #Sffl ’ff%*tlcp' 
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gWEW ST&fa HtS H*f99l H^tEtH 'HSW S 

f4t^ f^ fH itHH ^fiRltfespt | t3 $*1 

tMiiSifismm *w»rt aw® cfa ntt, vrn om 
«itirf-ara« c#t i "attwlta fe?” hi, 
Hnitst HflHW ^flst cate? .earner 

^jftCT Htt®H H1^ I CH^ CH ®HH9H Hs?lC5H feH f®TH 

al^ 'SttBtU 'SRHHH ^f%tfe*IH, H9W "^*1 CH ^cfclH 

<5tt5ta^ ^“ttHtai f®fa ^ehh Hit I ithh? fa ®t?lt ! 
f%fn 'stfst^S sflcSH *L¥% feHH I 'Hfa H® ftW3 IfatH Bfksi 
fa^HlS! Hi I <4HH Ht^ ^9H, 

mfe®, ww aw \%i , ^w«ii , « «fak ^ 1 ^ c5f5i 
< 5^1 ^ ftfm hi, ct :«ri<K «rfa ?t*ra nfan vsratft? 
J,f^ ffcftit t«r»lt*I <®W «Tfo CTfa® *tfa HI I 
'Stnuwffi, 'H’tt’tfW. iH'5T-m-^«^— ^5 ^HtHtS 9S 

<5(^1 jj%ffft<2ft3, H^SfH^K 9 !! <fl** fafHf, faftf 3W 

■®IN *flfc Hi— ^t?! <7ff*iH Hi ( HW»ifl! 3tf'5 HRII *CS* <2tfH, 

faHiTtfaH nf®l®1 'Sit®? fH#fa® ^®I I 

■qqfo ^ «*rfejw[ fC»l ^5fWt5 ?'tW I” S9 

^ ^ ?tti i ^hh W*ra ^ ^ ^ c h 

CTf«tHl^» Hints $s**t*raar rPt fcm 

mk <WWt ftfallfc®R I % H%1, CH9l 
* eri^gft HEH faft ifoltfSPR l »Rrr8fe CHHl *f*Sl Ht9=f® 
e^CT <tfH9l Hi- Ht® *%tfc»H I c^t fa 

t f®fa ®faH ^ ** ^H, ffcfo StlflRl 
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'Sjtnftf fjHr«i f fk*R— w. w «rfai iw*its artw tost : 
fafaatfla *r»R *it» a?fk®R i . I 

% a? ^ ara 5 ! *(%ta jpfsi ^fsta *if^ 

: fo«tf^ to Tf*R ^f<rc*R i #t$t? cmh s?fsrtei §Nfa to^n 
IW'tttoTfa ^f5i «K*W ^«T5 ^ %q 5)C5«fT' | 

^®3*rFsia iwKWftfcsfs fa% , 3p<i ^wit’TtoJfcftcTsi 
*ifl^, R^f^rsiTfi:?!^ <j® <ps a'W *rfl- 

atcai nfs^s f«fa fcprrf^ TOf stsifsc^R 1 'srsta ^na 

6lf5^a OT 5lf?t — SfaCSi, aiastta, fwta, 'sitsac®] TOs?a 

'sittpf, aiwtra ^wa 1 aw, 'O't, «r-£n%, <praK 
m CTO ^firal, C*iteTOTS f*t<R[Wf 'fTtalS'l ^sflgi, 

'Sfiffa ascg *tfa«t* $tfi* froa-fro? #h 
tfrat-awa af^s^fsanro vM, froi afro .5f®wic*ti*re ! <4TO 
«lta ftca f 4TO f% ' 5 Tfa TT?a f 4TO <5f?tT, <3TO 
disR ami, <45^1 i«ti stfa f% ’ftta ? 

m ^fftn TO TO? ftfl? .3[W fgCTO I $r®iiTO ??ca 
cw *ifata m c*r«rt alt*f fsesral f fa^fa— ' “^fV, fro $;<ica 
TO? 4TO? CTTO?” 5t%l ^5? afaCTO “5’t3 

?f« <5 wta TT^l ! «lta ff ®? 1 CTO t *Ra mm Bt^fl ijf 
stfrofa am: t t<i ^ a^tfe® aft, ca% altars? afe 
%WM afsca =?1 1 ca^a TOTH 1 c?c*ral 
^§jm, «rra caa ?” fafq ?e^i flaw ^tas w*t aaaa siaf} 
afk 5 * lifter <2t«iTO fastaafis sire arfiCTO, fatar® gw 
wrft faatsta tfw® iff si TO-atR mm i 
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’isr srN 4 ! ^ 

wft ^ (SfatBR fe®R, mi ^ftsrsi mra csspft 

flcaR I ^fipttsi €tCtl C-pft ®t9 «tf959 

ml, Itl ‘Wtl *f5|*W f^ftKfs 5ICT- 

®rfn stsl, 5 rtt jrft® siitmil ^ istft cn 

CT 'SI^ <55Bffir®t3 faffo m^tsi I «PR 3?t=T 

wft sitfmi ^fki i i® 9Wt%^ c#t =rft i 
Is^tftsfa f|ra *ic?r I'ps'sutrei ^<? 

<2tfef*itw*f csll^ 5 ?#* 

I rn wrtt *F& c^ 93 sn^C^ CW t<§9 
fWlfe*H <$W (Tit 5J5JC5 "Wt®IC9” «Wh ^faflffsrfa I tiPR 
CTt’K®! «rt^fr ^ ^sr its 

CTfa srtm-Bfscsi t*r$fe c?f«t itt i 

9K1 cmi, sil wi its? stetci c*tc®i itraai cssrIS its 
*itt9 =?1 1 t^csni itnt»i ^istfi^stw scsttmwRss ms 

t$3R SW*it 3W 'Situ m 5ltt,— ^fstsl Us %S ill 1 Its? 11 
l«tl SIR I HfWCTS 11 sN, 11 itt^l, 11 

tm?*!, 11 Stl^ll <un SW IfSl #IS TO 

IR I life* 31 SCW CT SS l«lt3 It^fe 1 1S1 

StS ill 1 39* mt 5 ) C*ttl ifel ant. "TfGR' fe*S I iMTSt* 

<3$q, imftm itfsfi W itislH 1*1 fa^tm* itcsf^ ifssl, 
JRSttSS tm ^5 s fT9 « C^fSTfttTS ’Sfesl gi#f*itil fs#f 

ife! fetSft* 5fe1 C?!C5R, <8fi ifm Stfe m 5 ! Itfef* ifSSl 
tsMW ^SS 4 ! ife^R— tfel fl C*ttl ifel ltC§— CSftls! 
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? f%l C3 H|3 Htt ! <&f 

Itfl C3 r st 'Wffi 'HtH^I *ltt* Ht^ 1 W.*tl C3 3f®K3 C3, 4 

*^5f affs^f^ »ft*R 'attP^fli B*fl *f? Hi, C^IH ONfcSl 

S5M3 ^3 ^el ^f33 ? H 3 rt5t3'H^<! < 3 ; , «ff*F 

yffr^, fa^Nsfe 'Htl C^tH, WFtW OT«lt^fl 'STffiS *!tC$3, 
srfsjfl ^13 HHtCSRI Sift 3 !! #fiH 3#3 f ffo Hi 4 ff 
3>fkH i h^hsch C3 

^3Hft ^H *33#Sl StfacH, 33M31 ^f 3 !, ^f3 

cn #t 5 i «rra o^s ?t%n hi Hi ! *m if^n nfci?'® ch 
• fitw i $m% *ta*, ^K ^wh— cspri nfai ^ c$ i, 

C31HW3 <ffff3 ®lf% 3?, C'$l 3 f^1 3lfWW f^tl ^t*IT 3t3l 

<j<Srt3 3t%1 'ffstsf W^s HW%3i3 C3fH<£C'® H¥l H#t3 

^tf«13l #t3H Hfsfa ’F? I ‘'*113! C^tC35 H3l 4 tt° ^ C 1I 5 1^ !C 1 °— ' ” 
C®tHlOT3 H^HSCT ^JftTHtH^ <£R5 fe®IH j CH 

^tlf3«1 .'HHtH^lCH Wl 3?3 I ^ f^ 311^*1 3W#t 

C'StHtW^ 5tf3 <51^33 ?C33 fltIH 5tf*H 'Hftf I fl3J3$t Ht# 

jpft3 *3$ cstsRii '%t3 3f<ra c^tcs hPrii #t3H m\ 

<5)f%<ll3H 3% <stlHlW3 <S&H SttfHl 1 S$ lt®1 <73tHTBf3 
4HH 333 s C*rt^1^HtWW3 'HSJ <5131 HtfH BftfH Hi— fafa Ht^ I 

Ht33*, 'H’SKW H5f33t3 HtH I 


5j\a CHtH3t3 life i2ft3 HlU? T*f5|3 HH3 3 s f®I33‘-®t3 3t?l3t®ttC3 
tH®i «Tf3tCH ^51^3 3333 33CH 3CT3 'HSfFS’lSp 
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m 'owr c*fo 

'Shafts! »'Sf WStKTL’fsf'fflCf ! «SR 

''W-zm, resrc^ ^tr-^i^i^ i ^<1 'wt 5 ! ^rc®rc,— ^Ts' 
sp^R : ^fof*F5 I sfsftita BiS ct 

f%fi? <2^ ^pfel ^ItRalC^,— CT $!St?[ *lfta?5ftl3i1 SRft 

B??i®sR#t *if«<5?tR#t <s[‘?N«N C^lt^ C*ffl ^T3S|?l ®lt?tcg5t, CTt 
Tltt^ c*r ^t*rcl <2f\w #?r I ^jjir^w?! *rf»urt fa fw®i 
3$ ? ittf^faftii *ifa*i 'STS WfftR 

wi i wsmi ’sraqrtfac^Rt 
#fa3 <5 Sflt I f&3 ^tflfFl vgfific^ ^lf sfafSffa C 5 ^ 
*Iif%?!^ ^1 I 5|5ftwq 3 vgftfs! SfCq Ctf?S!!?) c ] ilfa I ?U?«TW 

c*r®i nCTu ^it<Rt^irra i c*rc ^tcR 

iffiSTfesm I 5fe,— C*,5[ I CWS^fere s^teTH 

^2tt^“llf%l ^fiftfa ~<T*\T *tf®l3l CBfjS W?F %$1 *fa ^fk<5 
«itm ^<r i %si $tein fRfera « ffa *t?5<i i ?N ^tcs 
Btfam fom %ii*r *^*i i ^tfa® ®tfa<?R ; strtwra 
'siTt^fa lf% Jlfe^Cf 511, <5tl 'Sltwl C?«?u?l I fal 

*3flS <3?! %5Hlf®re 6=f Ftfall C?«*1 ^ I 'Bpss’fn fai^tsl 
m’ %? JWatH stfaff its s? fare Bifare stsfaft*! f^ttfl' 
c^ i sistWfa f«s ^src ^Sfti sffatt^R m fa ? -«wm 
CT fa fc«H, ^t^'S Wl^5 ^<1 ill I ^ ^ 

cwfeerc, cs^5t«tT? 'sHffas 

^ ^esk ^faii e*rc ^t?n ^15 ? ^ 

^■4 ^fare ^tcafsr fwft s^rfa 'sttw’s i?f%srfa 
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fa&ftfa gRi ^isr fassmt ^ 2 f 5 f^ 

'QWft’T?! < 2 ffa^-TTf® ^ JJl fa ? ^?fat#)fa^, ^fanifa:®, 
fastfasifaOT' ^t®-^.fat^1-5iifa®T-w% ^fstl 

^s<f J ftc»i?r si®;* ^Ifas^ ^ ®r ? 4 ® 
w ^f^sffii ^ ^-, fas ^fffsr iPffitiWi Bfaigsit^T, 3Mt- 
5t'§^T 'S ^SWC* fsfC^t I fa®T CTl sfaT^ 

*3<r JCTttM 5T^ ^*Mlfa ^*tC®fa vfflil , ^ C’f'R efHtei 

^fa *tfeii® ?^i. c*iw wc®t 3 i <stifl* 7 fa *ttf% %®*t c^fc® 

C<1 ’StafS *1$FR, |?1 fafe fa f fatR ®iff<! 51ft 2t^ 

^Wfal w 5 lt| <Slfc ; fas 'S’.'tg ffJfTM 51 M ^ CR ^fc^ 
f §SttS I ^tffa effalWf Bfe^CTU #|sfa «q 5 R m 

?3 ; fal ^*tf5[ fa f WK*I3 5ffa C’F dt«f ^faw ? <£KTC ns’I'T^ 
if® Wfa8M C*ttC*?[ *Ttf% fas fa f tti tn 'SHstfal 

fasjffrt'fa ’STlW I 

W^rfat, >»t»| 'istfW vs** Jjfa 


ItSffal 'Sfa ifaf JtStPt ^fa ®1 .^' 5 f | ^fafafa 

^rfa ^ isfa *rr^ s^tar^fa 

^tsf^ltwt 5jftf*r<I 5lfa (TFNfS «tfw, ®« ®fa1 

5 tfa "Wfaf fall fWO 5 ! ^fa # 5 ff^ c?Rt® 5 fQj ®C?r 
ira 'QWf J w m i qfa 5jtf«fa? fawi ^far® Ffs, sr% 
'3n%#t*f It® ^fa® 5fS, ®CT Ifa W'ftWI 5%®?! ^Wl 
^<n dffiS 'SfftS iflfl, OTfW-QC 5 ! Sjfa®, ^*tfT sffaf 
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wf •siwta fwii i #i, *it<i ^wm 

fip^f I ^IspitS 'SjCSTf J|fip© JPfa W’- 

wtm c^t 5 ? =n c*rm ^tca *im fw*i i * 

^t?R. a^OTS, 4 JffJftr? #tff? *iW C<A fl^l Hi 1 JR5f^5f- 
CtTC*fil AR Jftl H® ’St*fa C¥t*T 

*rthralt 5 H ^®ra 1 wa ^ Hi i ^OT*t- 
c^ HTa w*f hc?h i wff®* 

< 2 ff% HHAlfft Rfl 'S^RtW cw ftA ar *rfa C<FR HW^ftos 
orRr ntt i '*tt"5t^j ^f*W stiffs wt <sm fH§trR 
Ht«r$! HftHtPfPf Ata Acw i ^5 af ^spR 

%«R, Rt?f H#IR HtU x ®wm — ' ^tspsj-m <4^ #SR 

Rftpf wtf at?*l Ht*t®ff f^ fsita <m c^t^i 

■*?m «ttw Hi i Htsrt% ^1 i 

^S yb^ ^1 (?ftJRt<! <5tf3[ <sm Hfa§ 

ipfsti to Ht’TaNrra, wtter Jtti wwm wswi i 

^V 8 8 IiIcti 5?i*$t<ft HtPt Htfawn- 

\st5fi oftfc® nta wri 7 ! spa ^ toh i ^ fcwia $t*tat 
t^psti f^r ?? i ffispri srW tsI ws f*te 5 3^a ^rt^iH- 
iflstH ^155 sftTRR I <R^ 1*t^ A®? 'HtHttfR — JR-Sf HTOm 
jjtsj ^tftn— 1 hM ®r% ^ Ht?®rfo rM ! 

cs$tt w'- *i?W* l#f ^al ntt m-Wi 

efl fjfcvgff t wr i&s a fa - a <«P(-A ^s fa-Ai < tfWis 
^ft< ?>’h <m\ *tfw? <sm . jtori 
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«a^wl f<m1<i 

yy «rtefiw siftCTfil Wrt ! 

'SpRffi Tf^FFNI 'STf 5 !^ sfft 1 ? 

*fc?r i f¥i ^sffenr wtr! <tw 

fj{^> ^fl ^®«rff ^ i 

^f%i tjnitt *rrf*rai 'srtw i 

^ feor i 

/ Vb-Tto sfltw *rifw* I bVV'l *r^f 

RSR ’T't^ ’f'T ^ I *rg <>^1 
I bb-So Stlrt 

^5 > 1 r»;> ftlfa WrR ^f*FFN fatfwfac** 

«5f^T Elliots ftt®R I -bo ^<t WT ^ 

^<3*1% St^Pftfo ®fsf*f% *11(35* *M StC^R R 

#131 'St'S’R 'SWft C*f=PR *fol 'SIR* «sr^*l I 

* < 2 ff% W »IftUf f%, ^5ftf%3 *ltf%</U «QR ^fsfalW* 

v Fit^ **#! CTt 5 ? cwitc® oiftii f ^fWaff sire R^ni soft's, 

5111 #75 *|RR Rt§ $ ^t® 'sttl# FtCT #ftt* 

t 

^if%^ <w<j *j$ *1%^ ww ft w 

fe*R I #<I W^ f$fa W *l^<2|Cf* i2t6tH'8 itfm 

I 

®rf<l®<PT C*tH> v»*«Rf*[. 

-* 

' .:■ ' ... ^ - 
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ct ^tsr 'SWF faara ^^1 1 4W itsT'ftc*! 'stffi 

W l??! 5 #! W,C1! 5TW 5$ 5F#C'sf|«lt s t '5«R C# apSTCl? CTTIlft 
w* #fl> f# ci*r =?**& sin #11 t^ffa r 

‘^tss^.fww^ j 'sma nift 'wm ic^rnti ■,’ 'si* ^tfs? 
Wft f^C^C 5 ® *lf® I <!# P?1 #$, # #SRC^ 41^1 
Off# I 'STWH Cl* t 5CT 'Site? ^tltl uWSR *T|^gt 'Sjfsure 
^firest “itH, w&in sis ^s \” wffJt sicani 
'S'tSlt 5 ? 'SfaC'S tsfstr® 'SffiiJf 'Sif^tWl ltf#1 | <3^1t<? 

^ , 5R^tc»t «wfa*rfo i iwiwi ftri> ^ti 

'31 f 'Slf%p 'ttfa'st 5 ! I ^tWl HI# 'SpRtl Cl 

11^<2tf® ifllTC! C# *W fill ?fsf1 ?TR ^flC® It 5 ? 1 St'S# 
#iti tc# 'snfa *tin®m mn ^Tmi i 

c# ci dkr^a <sHt«. # iMnw ^tartc? 

'®t5ti '2t'»ti 'srtft *ttf% s# i fsft ci 

C^C®T (HRl #C5 <W #W|- 'suites Wtn iff® ^<#lTCfR, 
cfi^sti i*r nei ^ifi 'SWRit^ci* ifaitf?, s$«r f'sfa $t?lu 
^t®tf# fllCll *iC5f “'®!T , lf»t 1# It©#! 

force? 5 ? t” c 5 ffi'5t 5 t fofa 'srl^f^^l tsfan i# Gift's #H 
’(force? 5 ? i gw srtfoe© 5 ? art ci, $teta ifottii rcM 

'Sjft ’tlTC 1?©tl ^ETCtl ^fiRfo ^ ^11 '<$# i^Wl ^SltlX 
ixHti [?*? i 

*mi $fcn? m *f#5 a;# #« f# j ’ttffi 

gfe *f#S |>©t<? 5[# '515?! #?! % ftlts *Nrc |?l# 
SI'S 'SffoT c^m $fofo C# #M f*t t%^K att«tt 
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fT'Q'ftPTft ft 5 !! ^Ttfs[ ^5 fsffi #S3t<r 

?rte i ct| m ’eft ^1%i ^rrfSr 

fj%re *rtfa *t[? i c^fts fwf^c^ < ®f*?: ^flKl cffRra cnm 
w 1 Cff«[i75 ^ CTR ?3 </f£f Tj^ 

Jfl I ^tf^[ $t?!H ■piilWl ^ SC^sI ^5, JTS1CT5 

ffatfaift i f%fj(s , ®rfflr¥ ct c^ ?ft ^fastfwR, ^fu 
¥» fan* wfs *tft ^ i 

f*ffi ^-(f^ fsft ?Cft1 ^1^ 

w\ wfaws ^ra fef f%<#n srf^sn i 

ct toa £w ca cwi m\ Jr® ^faai m 

fe ’tf^S, ^f*1 S[PS ; Wf fT«W®1 CW 
Rsa ipr #wsi mu$ ^itsi : ®1f(w ^zw ffi^t 

®H, C®5R^ W 1^ \5tsfl Wi ’tlcf 

awtre^ i ct? if nus % f%f^r w <ps i ^ & 
^fesrfttsTiaf^rs 'stfa Ws ft«Fn> f?T5ri 

^fa mt i 

'siffst ^wa fw fwr^ ^ta a^i afeafe i f¥i c£i 
a^l, ar^al 'sa^m af^a *rHi4 ^ffaatt^ #f^ttaa aa^a 
wit are* i 

af5?r% acar . f r^tal a*ata apt a#mi ^f^sHt®!} 
afaal *r*tr, ^tal aw& tfasr. c^fra^ ®Ri,'awf^ ataa 
^rf® ^ftata few aria ariasreta iM^witfgstTHT 5 #^ 
<S?M*\ #® ^fwttf a[ I IWawtaa^ ‘ffafa <2r«rfa 

a^c^ fen i «a c^m ^a^ta ataa wa afe® aa aaca 
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a fSpi %i \ Fm c*& grf? 

c^c8rf#f®, wro <2t^t 3 rf^ fift 

CTWtSs^ *n— <?ft *ltl 'S : f5ft 7 t ^UF fWT^fa 

^fes^r, ^1 'srfsRrl topf c?f«Ritff i *rf?f 'swig's ^f?t<i 
<2tf% tfJR <£lVtt rfcl 'srfottfft 

^ fill ®Itf^5 I 



wrfa tti a «rftpfg s?® *r#5 <jfsi<5 ?$tm } ^t?i 
ff 5 ^ 'SIIH <®tSl 9W W*S ^T5f'4 I CT ^srfiK 5Tt#r^fa 
<Rl ^.im, *(3% BfeR €t?tc^ fasFST «T^t^fNt« Arm 
2WI ^fk^, <®M fkws t *rtel sirf^, %tn?t 

’Ws <5Wtw<7Fft« ’Ftc^ *rWnft«F5tt jjfaftf ^flre 

*ttUI ?n I ^1Sft% C«ft?R M€ fjR* fitcw ^C®I<S 

wrw i (i) ^ 

^af^W W TOW* ^IRl **UR, <3«R fgft vSt^tt 

CT^a fH TOttw* c^ awfjt^nac^t «ii^ 
apfaatfesR t 


( 5 ) *!$ f^WCTO TOTfVltW =ffk 

*«T* ’iff® TOT^i? fkl{ If® I 

When I first came to know that great mail/ he was still a member of the 
Vakil Bar. I saw him raised to the Bench and practised betore hint as an 
advocate all the years he was a judge of the High Court and received much 
kindness at his hands. He retired, as soon as he attained the age of 60 
years, though he was as hale and hearty then as he ever was in his life but 
his conscience would not allow him to stay in office One day beyond the 
alotied limit, for he considered himself bound by the existing rules to 
resign. That was the man all oven 

It was my privilege to meet him new and then during the many years 
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vs fi&fafsl f^£jpit«3 fejf am 

*ts*i FfirafTO, 'swato fSrarfatssi f*wt5[ 

V** ^tft 5 ■*&* ?ifab <isft 

ms, sRsfaF sfiri fifii >> 15^3 w |vf)f . ?T|?tc^ 

Oft*til C«TtF CTO FC?, fatf% <tf§! 5 jJTOl 25fl1 

«tJW j — ft ft fttfaSfasf, ^5 fqf^t ^t'WSICvyg 

^ftft^Sl FTO 5Ttt ; ft^f FtS%tI t;$tsi afff%*l'5 
'S 'Sl^ms ; TO1 ftcitft *fW<t ft^tTO^ f t^tW *fc*F 
•, ftft ^UTMFStt 3MH ’« <2fff% *tTOHC«t<! 
*raft% *prrt1 Ffiral fmi 

<51TO Ftv» FftstTO ; C^ W*lftwrC*R *I1$S5 *tf9^, 

C^ WS 'FftEfti^ ^E*ttftls 'SStTOSfa'I Stl^ 4 ! 

his life was spared after his retirement, in the course of many useful public 
functions all of which he made it a point to attend religiously. It was ever 
his motto to serve his fellowmen and he lived and died, in the enjoyment of 
his countrymen's love and affection, their high regard and deep esteem. 
Bengal is sanctified by the memory of such a son. Brilliant student, erudite 
scholar, devoted educationist, able advocate, upright judge, he was all that— 
and more. But I remember him best— 'and if I may reverently say so— love 
him best as the mild and pious Hindoo who, while endowed with the best 
western culture, rigidly adhered throughout his long life not merely to all the 
bid Hindoo ideals but to all the Hindoo practices of religion, I cannot think 
of that frail little body without also recalling the facts that his mother's 
lightest wish was to him "law divine''— that rain or hail never prevented him from 
walking long distances every morning to wash himself in holy waters-that 
after a strenuous day in the heated atmosphere of Court a glass of Ganges 
water was all the refreshment he would allow himself. 

Coming from me whose whole life appears, so far as the outside public 
is concerned, to be one long challenge to orthodoxy, this will perhaps be a 
surprise to many of my countrymen. They will ascribe it probably to my 
subliminal Hindoo consciousness— the ineradicable longing for the ascetic's end 
as a fitting crown to an active life. It may be so. I will- not deny it. But 
I explain it to myself somewhat differently, • 
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ilfs 1 Wt 1 ! ^iHWfOT Jits? ^nfsr 

<5R *i?iPf 5 ^<<rra ^mis ^s? ®im^l ^f%c*ra 

• ® 

frin 315it5jC<F 'Sltfsi <2Tf<^l? -8 '35fa | ?f%Cs 

Tffk^R, fu:®?<r ^Ti%^ Jretsps, sfen 

cwrsi *rt*lf% 5tf? srl— «rff3i «r|srf? cfftTsi wsts 

r.tfr*ra w<ra *w ^iwf^ ^,f% 

*lf^« *& <!!$f«<CT ^ %3t i SJCT 

'srtssft .^fesfl i” ( ^tf% jprte vo^ vstc^sf ^5ftf'4'i ) 

ift® Til! <4? ^C*f% *prfsi ^ 'sifsJR *ff?pas?Rl I <!5f- 

cmf4 ^ftFfffapnr w <m*ra o*[ft&n sr wm 

's fn f«i ^rs%[, w^ra ^r< « frfts^TfSps 

I am one of those who refuse to renounce my Hindooism, however little room 
there may be for me personally in the Hindoo social organism. It dawned upon 
my mind quite early in life that Hindooism was large enough and broad enough to 
retain within its fold those who believed in God and those who rejected Him— both 
those who believed in "One God and one alone" as we!l as those who worshipped 
the whole Pantheon of 33 crores. 

We do well to remember that for conduct in ordinary life which the law cannot 
reach, there must be the further rule of religion for the vast majority of us. Forms 
of religion vary from age to age and from country to country and no one of them 
can be absolutely free from error. The average man must bear in mind that although 
observances may seem offensive and stories told *about the Gods may seem incredi- 
ble/ yet as a rule of action a system which has been the growth of ages is infinitely 
more precious than any theory which he could think out for himself. He will 
know that his own mind,— that the mind of any single individual— is unequal to so 
vast a matter,— that it is of such immeasurable consequence to him to have his 
'conduct wisely directed, that, although the body of his religion be mortal like his 
own, he must not allow if to be rudely meddled with— "He may think as he likes about 
the legends of Zeus and Hero but he must keep his thoughts to himself ,* a man who 
brings into contempt the creed of his country is the deepest of criminals, he deser- 
ves death, and nothing else." 

. So said Plato— the wisest and gentlest of human lawgivers / and so lived and 
died Gooroo Dass Banerjee, a man of precisely the same type as the great Greek 
philosopher. 
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: ws ^sit tsnT ^jri s^tfVT 

tr «af srcfc* c^a 7 *faii *$* ^ #6 

| ^firerc^, fcft f^s ^faira* sps^ff %®in i 

! ^«ttf*r« fsft sir ^fstrtf&sR a <nt 

: srw “mim *m jratcara ■etfm wt i&m” ^ 

*m f<?fa fawn ^sncsf<r tfwft c^t^F 

sfm?{ \ 

.V" . *W»il wi* 5jW^l ^Tferent . fisra tosraft 

i ^sars ^wf 3 ! ^t?Kw *ra«ii <51^#? ?frh srfc i 

i ^T5tC?[ 'S ^»TW, ^C5RI 5?C«jT f|«i | 

1 ^Tfae 3f% 5lK3f3 CT fa ^ffest m\ ffsq *Ift ^WfCTI 

| < 2 |f% <5W tfffa fell ?Xvs ^c® *rfal Tfa i fgjt- 

• «rrft <£& t— 

j, ^ifa *tfara facw i 

^t*W3 ffsi ^t ®tsi ipt ?c^ =q%® 

•ttfiirw, ^ffT *fawtft ct faw stc® 

^fa fa*ft ctW’U, ^t?*i sj:«ra ^ ®«r^ ^fa§ 

?3®, fal ’fafttfa ?9 Htf^tC^T *1® WJH «ltfac<5 *ftcu | 

I for one cannot but fed the most respectful admiration for Gooroo Dass 
Banerjee's adherence to the age old practices which inculcated reverence for our 
glorious past and forbade rude manipulation of hallowed forms. To me the most 
hopeful signs of the times are those which unmistakably point to a reconciliation 
between two opposing forces in our midst, inherited tendencies and acquired 
characteristics, as Lord Ronaldshay calls them. 

Gooroo Dass Banerjee, one of the earliest -"‘Master of Arts" of the Calcutta 
University, was one of the first to combine the scientific knowledge of the West 
with the profound learning and spiritual culture of the East As such I make my 
. profound obeisance to his sacred memory. ' 
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^rffst ai -a^al ^f®i5i atfaa <na; ^tafa f$Ta *ra 3ht*t 
?f asfaal atf*tat<J ®t® «lMa -afaat alia i 

apta 4 } ^ftc® 'srf«!fit ^tatcas afaatcsa ca '"sit’Wa a’atca 
'atsaal Tfaifa ^1 flair 1 ? « wfa « a’aifa® flattf i'" 
^ <4a?ai afata, ®tfta aaT atftl f^at, ^Hfa a®iaW1 
's aatcwa faratga 4 ! : wf Rinata -<a| Ww ^tata 
a?c*t Tsa^a^la ’« f5??^% i 

>ta 'faafjp ^gatfw® llai &«ia *rfaf5® 'n, ®*ia *4®- 

*ltfa loafer (Scotsman) aflatfe*# a <1 fit? a;?® 

Epic a^lcaia Episode x 5jfaa aff® iMfa, '<4at < $ta 
l«a®F aatcatEas 'a$T$?bl Bfa® was af>atf|caa <3 Sophocles 
4%5 Antigone ^Tfa Ifta fat ft Efa3i CTfa 

atfe®T *& fa all i ’<4 aa^a a*<t1 'sttfa a? orlacaa a^ii 
aca ^ faarflata i fai Sinaia ^f® 5 'sttaTa 
sjfaa^a catacaa fla'Ttf i If® vs c*ta, *«*• t 

'^afca 5^ BcfWaita j 

'ata ^wttaa Bfai uwatfa *fa*r *ft«fc?Rr- a 5 ® %t f atftea 5, 
t%fa **14 ^{aatt^a, ®tftre| catai.^faai faai faat^ar 
stfatfcaa atftal ca®i, ®tfTc?a mi ^cata*! ata wrfcaa ^isra 
#fta asfar® afaT flraa i #fftwa ca «rc«r f®fa *«t4 
■afac® 4)faatfe®ia, cal •^a*[ca s l -'« af% ^faaf 
ffalxsa i a*® cat^w ca f®fa ft® afaal ^*tca %;&f|af 
Iwitsa, %tfl 4tatc?a ®rtfaata-aaa «rtfa:a *tca~a«R ^tatewa 
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-sfsus fafTOf 

■5?« ! 

sfftft «rfc®iT5^1 -^f?re ft< 

•••5T5JOT (StESt^l CT TO C»T CflMFSf? -Wf^tS 

-srffa <rtf*t ^1 1 'srffa fro TOf #F? i '®Wf JF t 

-5f?.t55 e^ro mm stu l^Tf?'^— 

1%fS[ isnfk #lf*tTO <5lM <3WR ,t5f!s1 ^KlfeTO- 3 t SfTO 
:c®sf •'St^s crfHRfa ^fit%i— 

.Jjfstwtfw ^F«t1 ! - f^CS? iltTOS, -s’ffSJTOt 

i-fro^S (Tt-j^fsi fsfra spy -sttfw® i ®trf^ $r$m ?r;4- 

»«f^R ■«&$ *w j m*rat <^sbi j 

•w t£R; *rw f^*f «ct?s -»rnj, c^t TO^fVg^f^Ri .$n?r* 

:.- efacara ^sfafa «rf^<rrf% ! if5®T i 

■mm -mmS. -©ift *{$&$& f¥*n ■sw? fH -'twit 
-ftM f^pt ^m 1 f|*i i f%i srtw^ ftffet | 

,'^Tl $fm$' ■fof*t§ TOtfR I Pft ^tTOFF ^5Tf*{T • 

^ ^fOTtfll^R, CSt'snr^P ^ : 

■•$r^ra- CT«ti m ^t, *fim -SMc* «tf ^ 

• s?it i ^t 1 ®twt t%rts*ff%<r nw ^s^firats 

i.f^fsr® *sr Htt i TO ^nf 3 ?^ ^ nfi^Tfn 

■■^fe f^3i l.#S' *W 5tftl 5TOT«Ttt$R[ I'ff^ 

■ ^fwUsRfaft CTl'tw ^ irfsfafg- 

■fafe m$ (?t ceits^^/arfam 

■ ■mm • W ^ era ^ ! fnw^ri, ., f>iK sMi, <r-~ ■ 
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c*rrg*f m r ^ i <*re? *pr ^ra ^ )■ 

* fzfc c 3 ! T'WF.T ’fiTR ^fWRf cTMm srs^ differ! | 

c’Ffsr.^i ^if^rR ftfTst ^kitf *rfre ^ ! 

’®l^ltC®I *RHfFF srfftu® 

C5l1 «655j *t|C5t fffil ctfFTl -sttCSE fwi fefa 

W ^ $t3t?r *tf%3 C®iTtf%2 f^fH ^f| 

« ^MT^F ftW! C^sR 


*m fsfa ?wra ^ f^mtet *&H 
a ^«ti w #f^i sfsrasra ^ 


^f*tiT wt <2t?Fi"t *rfettrs i g#i, ^^t®:- 
3Tfa OT3 ^S 5 ^Stt* ’W Srt^ftu 'SRtf^t Wfftl 

« $t m i ^sc>it 

3TW *rf%*R, (< ®rffs[ ^t®r CTf^f ; *RTft 

^1, ^ ?W* t^f«>smff?i% c'rf’tre ! 

<£& f¥ '®TWw?i fw ,f%% i crft ^ 

^ far ^tstrt «K f%i^<Rs 5=iw wi 

t5S ^1%?® «trf? 5flt, *rtf?W ® ft^^e 5 oftfwfa | 

<i\ ^rr^twt^ ®tffa fftww 3 ®rs fm i 

m, twwa .estesfa ®tsr.f%fa '^rt^twi m i 



■^•sRi i isti c®f*r 'sptstt^ f^tws ewf^s 

^tlus ^rs #ttcs i ; 2ff<6l ®Ff3 f^sft & f*\w\ 
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fwl ct «f?i 'srfsitOT 

'swa i ^fjRii 'srf^fa fa*iM *rft i «s& fasrfa *!%? 

fasten ’•tfeaipra ^tfa— 

*t%s c^aRfa i ct *t% cac^a *rasfM ?a *ri i 
atsti, ^5, cfR ^a witi® o r? $wl ^fasft^r, fV$ 
ttcrwa *is 'SFNtfc^ *t%a afal ^srtf^ 
cwtt^ra aiaaft wa a*faai ffial ^msi »ir® ^fwrcs 1 ^ 
*rKi ¥fi ar^hr nfiw, ^w, ’®rt«i% 9 |, a<?fnl- 

*rwttcaa srtaa wsta *f(%* i^rtwfa 

^rWwa sfcrc s c?*tre w a^fka i 

jfrtw-’tfaapra fk*ia ^fkaiw 

afer wf*t«E*®srfa s^Mcaa 

<2rai ( c*m afaafk® ) 



* * 

* <»*v5V > v> ^ \ 

v£ M^«i’ 

A i^rsfvi^^ *rfSw 

I5w?r<r*28pr , 1$W43r*ii*r ^ 
fc?Wr cm c$r&nr\\ 

^ ^ 4f <s4%Itk 

X’f NT »w | ' 

W VST ftwc* 3*W !^ W - 

4^ ^vnr ssr&Y to/fk®K it 

*,. W 5 ! *JC3i<I SrW^al ^ CT^i^lff 3t3 3T?T^ 

mm ^MWtqrrttre i 

¥ ] 
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Abused India Vindicated, 

{ A paper read at the Grant Hall Club 
Berhampore in 1870 'or IS 71 ) 

'Gentlemen : — 

The subject with which 1 propose to occupy your 
Time this evening, possesses an importance which will 
fail not I hope to occupy your attention as well, 
notwithstanding the very imperfect treatment it will 
meet with in my hand. To vindicate India against 
the abuses lavishly .heaped on her by friends and foes, 
by foreigners and natives, by the well-meaning through 
mistake or prejudice and the ill-meaning through malice, 
is a task which requires abilities of the highest order 
to accomplish and at the same time is charming enough 
to tempt the meanest of her sons to undertake, and 
it is with these last that I rise to address you this 
'evening 

You are not to expect in this paper anything like 
a full and elaborate treatment of this important topic, 
and all that my abilities and the time at my disposal 
here and heretofore permit me to do is to give you 
a few points for discussion. Before proceeding further 
I must at the very outset clear tip certain miscon- 
ceptions which stand in the Way of a full" and just 
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appreciation of the importance of my subject. There ^ 

are three great questions that I have to answer, — First. ,, 

Is India abused at all ? Second. Can we vindicate her ^ 

against these abuses ? And thirdly should we vindicate 
her at all or are there not circumstances which render 
such vindication useless or pernicious ? The answers to 
the first two questions will form the body of this paper ; 
and it is the objections implied in the third question 
that I call the misconceptions that must be cleared up 
at the outset. These objections or misconceptions may ^ 

take various shapes but they can all be divided into 
two classes,, one tending to shew that attempts to 
vindicate India now are directly pernicious, the other 
that they are at least useless ; and of these we shall 
take up each in its turn. 

It may be said that India was lying for ages in a 
state of intellectual and moral torpor ; that only lately 
has she been, under the benign influence of English 
education, calling up her almost dead energies into play ; ( 

that to raise herself in the scale of nations she must 
forget her miserable past and borrow largely from the 
West, and that to facilitate this change she should be 
made to hate her past rather than to love it ; and 
that consequently to vindicate India now against abuses 
will be really a false step, an injudicious move backwards, 
an opposition to improvement; that in short to sound 
India's praises now will be to sound the deathknell of ^ , 
her progress. Now admitting for the moment the truth 
of the premises in the argument I deny the truth of the 
conclusion that we should refrain from making attempts 
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to vindicate India. If India is unjustly abused, is it not 
one of the first duties of her sons to vindicate her? Do 
not truth and justice emphatically require us to do so ? 

' And does not that West which we are told to imitate, 
prominently show us the example that we should do 
justice regardless of consequences ? ‘The end sanctifies 
the means’, “Do evil that good may follow out of it,” are 

doctrines long exploded from codes of morals; and if 

our adversaries seek to oppose us on these grounds, theirs 
and not ours will be really a move backwards. But 
further on a little deeper reflection we see that even the 
premises noted above are not true. I do not deny that 
we have improved and largely improved by our contact 
with the West, but I must emphatically deny that the 
introduction of further improvements from the West will 
be facilitated by abusing our institutions. Already are we 
separated from the centres of western civilization by half 
the globe and by an immense difference in religion and 
manners and it will only tend to widen the breach if 
our western brethren and their injudicious imitators here 
take to abusing us unjustly. Take the case of two grown- 
up persons one of whom seeks to improve the other. Let 
the former tell the latter that he is a worthless creature 
and to improve himself he must imitate his more fortunate 
brother ; and you will see that math is kindled before 
admiration can be raised. Again let the same man tell 
his less fortunate companion that apart from merits or 
defects in his own character, there are excellences m the 
character of his improver which he can imitate with 
advantage and you will see that in this case he will 
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have patience enough to admire and imitate. And what - 
is true for two grown-up' men is equally true for two > A 
different nations. ^ 

But it pay, be said' that if attempts to , vindicate India . 
be not actually pernicious, still at any* rate they are 
useless. India's past, it may, be said; is * not and ought not 
to be India's future. Hey sympathies .now ought to lie 
with the West and, not with her own past. The new 
desires, t feelings, . and tastes , which . she t has , imbibed from 
her contact, with the, West ...will -find but little' gratification , 
in her barren past. The .Calcutta University graduate • 
of the .nineteenth * century . will be a miserable and 
discontented courtier in* the , Court,- of Rama and,Yudisthir. 

And consequently an attempt to -vindicate India mil” be 
at best, but , useless. . Yes, if thorough ’ occideiitalislttion • 
and . nothing, else be India's . future T then opr- present attempt 
to vindicate India * Is • useless „ and . ’absurd.- ’ If India's 
future, .do not in the name ,o£ common sense, call.it her * 
glorious future, if I say ,her unhappy future be a thorough - T 
denationalisation, if our future generations are to improve 
India with gowns, coats, hats and pantaloons; if the tailor 
is to be the .high ...priest, in ;the' Inauguration ^ceremony of 
our improvement ; in short if the’ future -Indian is to ;be 
the Englishman . , minus . . his * colour, u unless the " ; blush of 
shame comes,, to his aid. ,to copplete the ’change ;if all 
this be- the - consummation ( devoutly to be’ wished ( v then I 
give up my present , attempt ■ as not , only useless . but 
hopeless. But if it is neither desirable nor, possible that 
such , should • bee Indy's t future,;-, if India ; has .a living . 
nationality capable of resisting , decomposition, of receiving 
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healthy nutrition from contact' with a more vigorous 
civilization, then our present' attempt is really useful for 
’we must then see which of our institutions' are really 
•rood and wherein we' are unjustly abused, and where we 
stand in need of improvement' and where not, • 

I now proceed to explain my objects and my plan. 

India is' one' of the happiest and at' the same time 
most miserable' countries in the world.' She ur blest by ^ 
indulgent ■ nature with all the blessings ' ever conferred on 
a country ; and is cursed by man with all the abuses 
ever heaped on a nation ; she has been ' surrounded by 
nature with barriers on all sides to keep her safe ; bu 
she has been oppressed by rough invaders who 
sword in hand sought to snatch' from her tie moic 
valuable' of her' treasures ; ' under ' natural ' influences _ 
disposing the mind to contemplation her sages have developed • 
systems of religion and philosophy and er P oe s a 
poetical literature, which ought to command the admiration 
of - the world,' ' but her religion has • been abuse y 
foreigners, as ' superstitious ' idolatry ' of the grossest 
character, lier philosophy as Vain imagination, and ber poexy 
as -voluptuous obscenity. Greece and’ Itay a , 

countries which -India' resembles in many res P^ . 

three can 'boast of ancient civilization, ancient philosophy, 

ancient poetry; and- if - 

India cannot boast- of -ancient militaiy g ory, sie < ( 

of -one .thing which Neither Greece nor 'Borne had, I mean 
a powerful' ancient ’religion. But whilst her more fortunate , 
rivals , Greece - and- Borne are now grateMly - rem'emberej, 
even this honour is denied to India. And why . Ao 
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because India is inferior to Greece or Rome but because 
they, in whose hands Providence has now placed the 
bestowal of praise and blame, happen from geographical- % 
and political nearness to be better acquainted with 
Greece and Rome than with India. The countries of 
western Europe have for some time been the most 
powerful countries in the world ; their opinion has been 
equal to the opinion of the civilised world, and they 
have been studying for a long time the language and 
literature of Greece and Rome, whilst of Sanskrit and of 
her inexhaustible stores of knowledge they were until 
lately utterly ignorant and in the plenitude of power 
believing that their knowledge was coextensive with 
existing knowledge they declared that Indians past was 
void of any relieving feature. But now bo it gratefully 
acknowledged in justice to our English rulers that under 
their auspices Sanskrit and her valuable stores are being 
studied by scholars like Jones and Colebrook and Wilson 
and MaxMuller and greater sympathy is being felt for 
the Hindus, their languages and their religion and 
manners. Thus has India been abused right and left in 
word and in action ; but for want of time I devote my 
attention only to the abuses in word that have been 
heaped on India. 

And here I must explain to you that I do not mean to 
defend and praise everything that is Indian or to attack 
and blame everything that is foreign. To do so I know 
will only be to create in us a most delicate sensibility ' 
that will ill adapt us to improve by social contact with 
others. My object is to guard against the opposite evil 
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n4 anfferlnn . or courting self-abuse, to deaden all our 
f S "and to reduce usto animals of the pachydermata 
to abuses andlMe feeling the effect te- 

* *-« " 

ii in a servile imitation ol tlie * 0 

servile imitation has been some^imej 

te^ '"I ktw thTto improve ourselves we must 
ob] ‘ . t i ers . but, in this borrowing we must not 
b °C blmtt iiimdate and adapt foreign things to 
Z OW circumstances. Habits and — s and 
ou i _ ^prfpctlv wholesome m the cola ana 

institutions may be ^rfecty^ ^ 

misty weather of E g ^ ^ because 

injurious in the brigh sunstae ^ fo 

- may regnirc = rt,h - J ^ om own 

improve ourselves Every country in the 

institutions are rotten at the co 

world can receive valuable surely 

and if India can learn a Breat deal tomb B ^ ^ 

frtat z —* “**1 

“stMons ■"^“^rthe^e nev, er” » bad 

improvement, but ta defects, these 

cfgccd^. 

fftCTl *1 

There is another object that we ought to have m 
• b You have all heard the story of the Lion and the 
Ser in which the Bo. seeing himself ignommonsly 
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. represented 1 by 1 the - painter - exclaimed that the picture 
. would T have ' been - very different had the lion been the f. 

painter. 'Now India’ has for a long time been painted by ^ 

’England, ; but • painted - with no predisposition to decorate. 

■ She has i painted ' her * in * black <: colours and one cannot 
help , exclaiming that the picture would have been very 
. different ’ had 'India ’ been - the painter. England, we must 
thankfully acknowledge, has been sedulously careful to 
.proipote the future welfare of India, but she has been 
, at ; no p^ins umtil lately through her Orientalists to >v 
,show -proper -respect for her past and present. Differing 
widely in language, -manners, customs, religion, from 
India .and wanting in sympathy with Hindus from 
igppr^nce of the .excellence of their institutions, England 
hnds superstition, ignorance, and folly in every Indian 
institution -which differs from hers ; aud which she does 
pot understand. 

A ppet says 

Vainly we think wc honour merit then, X 

When ourselves we praise in other men. 

But this vanity is a common vice with us and we 
seldom bestow pur praise on any thing that differs from us. 

We ought therefore for the mutual benefit of us 
subjects, and of our English rulers remove this 
misunderstanding in our rulers and in doing so we 
must praise our own institutions and the better to 
convince them, must blame theirs when these deserve V 
blame. We do not in any way mean to be self- 
sufficient or to undervalue the benefits of English 
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. nmirove the educational policy recently 

jftirss 

. to instruct Mia; that w, destre and domand. ^ 
let her understand her position. Let her 

Mia as a school mistress ^TZ 

•a min (rlino' her instructions with reDUKes 
pupils, -Eto. Arts and gciences in 

abuses. Let her teacn xnw* whic h a 

— s^fVV^y S’ 

It is to enable us to profit better Dy , . 

experience of our ancestors than we. are 1 i Indian 
Indian institutions and practices 
necessities (except in some rare cases) : are «P 
be bettor adapted to Indian society than fomg 
if adopted without due medrfcattons^o 
circumstances of the coun ry. . mima 

therefore that our institutions and l**m £ ^ 
/■* appear to be so well adapted to 

should be closely exammed “^“1 *J«W. 

and their propriety or nnpropnety satefec y ^ 

t x a /vP rloinfy this our educated young m a 

Instead of doing heape d ^ every tlung 

instructors misled by the abu by crying 

that is Indian make easy wort ot of the 

down our institutions and b unprofita ble 

snpeMtton and *«£»**£ the case of 

curiosity to inquire into, lane ioi 
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medicine a science which, by the way, is rising to 
importance daily for the spread of epidemics. And here 
my profane tongue must speak with diffidence and under 
correction. It is an established fact that in complicated 
and chronic disorders English medicines generally fail 
here . and our Indian medicines if resorted to effect 
wonderful cures. The study of native medicine is 
therefore a subject of the highest importance to our 
scientific medical men, but these instead of studying the 
subject, yield to the currept abuses of the day and condemn 
Hindu medicine as a system of absurdities of the sanguine 
bilious and phlegmatic temperaments. 


Having stated some of my objects I must now 
explain to you my plan. I will notice the abuses, 
the unjust ones I mean, under five distinct heads namely 
physical, intellectual, moral, religious and social, noting 
at the same time such modes of vindication as occur 
to me. I adopt the above division not so much for its 
logical accuracy as for its practical convenience. 

To begin with the first head of our subject, the 
Hindoos especially the Bengalees are abused as being 
a very weak and effeminate race. And it is thence 
inferred that they are intellectually and morally weak ; 


they are irresolute, cowardly and perfidious. 

Now in the first place I deny the universality of 
the charge that all the natives of India are physically 
weak. It is a notorious fact that the Sikhs and the 
Rajputs and the people of the North Western provinces 
are strong and brave races. Their case is so clear as 
not to require much argument, in its favour. It is 
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against the Bences that the 

to be made out. The «tot by 

' a common expression of conte 1 J deny that 

natives as by foreigners, x ^ , ° h Bengalees may 

not come quite up strength yet they 

strongest race, to P ““* ^ and decrepit race. There 
are far from being Bengal consisting 

- * " td tISaS iron, ** 

of our Mals, Pak ? a , ically strong and who 

profession are require 0 pment and strength are 

as regards their muscu ar ^ In t he second 

not much irferior to ^ Werit ,rity in 

I. Bengalees or the ^y^ 

11 “ T '"andCrmatic exercise, a s*ien. 
regulation of food development can be 

degree of strength and Andtll « 

produced to any mllast ic establishments on 

few experiments made y » ^ ig n0 excep tion to 

Bengalee youths prove ^ J bear the 

the general rule. ^ effeminate race? It is 

blame of being a weak a^ th cm for any 

because they have no J? To train 

honourable exercise V _ ^ to train the 

the body is hardly le ^ r °^ nd ^ g0 a u this trouble if it 
mind and very few on ] y field for the 

is to lead to no ultimate ^ . g ^ army 

honourable display o properly qualified 

and if our Government will admit pr I 
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natives of Bengal in the army it will give them a 
new impulse • to invigorate and strengthen their bodies 
at the same time that it will effect a great saving of 
expense in these days of financial deficit. And lastly 
it is to be seen how far the inference is true that 
because the Bengalees are physically weak, they are 
also wanting in mental and moral vigour. There is 
no doubt that health of body is necessary for the 
healthy exercise of the mental and moral faculties ; I 

but that strong muscles and hard bones and a hard „ 
neck and skull are needed to ensure a strong mind 
or that a large heart with rapid circulation full of well 
aerated blood, a big bloody heart if you like, is needed 
for a good moral nature, is an assertion which the 
most thorough going materialists have not as yet 
advanced. The utmost that materialists say on the 
point is that the mind depends upon the brain and 
the configuration of the head, and the Bengalee has 
the same Caucasian head that the most enlightened 
European has. If the Bengalee is sometimes irresolute 
it is not because, for want of a strong body he is 
wanting in thought and conscience, but because, 

“It is conscience that makes cowards of us all 

And thus the native hue of resolution 

Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought.” 

And here I must notice prominently one 

important physical perfection in the Hindoo which 
is not to be found in any other nation ; I mean the Im- 
perfection of the organs of speech. Whilst the most 
learned Englishman will pronounce Bengalee with an 
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awkwardness that will make the commonest Bengalee 
lauch, a Bengalee o£ ordinary acquirements 
pronounce English as easily as an Englishman. To every 
fatfon is liven the power of articulate utterance of some 
“„“a or other, and the Bengalee is alone given the privilege 
of pronouncing every sound. In Hus respcc 10 
Bengalee is tlie only cosmopolitan on earth. 

From the body pass we now to the mind. Under 
this head, we shall consider first India s pas 

intellectual progress, secondly her present inteUeetua 
progress. A time there was when India s intellectual 
nast was regarded as utterly barren. Not long ago 
Macaulay, when at the head of the Council of Education, 
laid down the sweeping dogma that Sanskrit literature 
had in it no better stores than superstitious rules of 
expiation for imaginary impurities. What rank pn e 
and rank ignorance! To condemn without knowing 
Se literature of one of the most intelligent nations 
a literature which expanded with the first dawning o 
civilisation on the earth, a literature which some of 
the greatest of intellects laboured to adorn ! Those 
days and sentiments are now fast passing away < 
patient and painstaking European scho ars have now 
amply atoned for Macaulay’s censures by their lavish 
and unanimous praises of the Sanskrit language and 
literature and there can be no greater refutation 
Macaulay’s dogma than the fact that a new smence, 
the science of language, owes its ongi 
study of Sanskrit in Europe. Yet the curren 
abuse when once set in is so hard to be checked, 
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they are so ready to blame, so unwilling to praise, that 

even now India's past literary greatness has only J 

realised the first instalment of her dues. Still a great 
deal remains to be done. Only a short time ago, 1 
heard an European professor of English literature affirm 
that the Sanskrit language is a savage jargon full 

of jingling sounds. We hear it constantly said that 

Sanskrit literature beyond a few volumes of sweet 
( but not spirited ) poetry has nothing in it like 
what the Greek or the Latin literature has, nothing 
like what a civilised nation should have, nothing of 
science, nothing of politics and mere vain phantastic 
metaphysics. Now first as to Sanskrit poetry. I will 
not undertake a comparison of Sanskrit poetry with 
that of the Wes f . Abler and more competent judges 
have pronounced that our poetry is not inferior to 
that of the West. I will here make only one remark. 

The portraying of character is the highest art of 
the poet just as the portraying of countenance is 
the highest art of the painter. Now see if in 
Western poetry there are ’characters so perfectly 
delineated, so impressive and therefore so well known 
to the people as the leading characters in the Bamaycma 
and the Mahabharat. As for science, no doubt Sanskrit 
is wanting in the physical sciences and the science 
of history. But these are sciences of modern origin. 

She has a full system of medicine, as much of ^ 
Mathematics and Astronomy at least as was known to 
any ancient nation, a full system of Politics and Law, 
of Metaphysics and Logic. These are facts ; they 
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require not arguments but observation to prove them. 
Here there is only one argument to advance and 
that is “Read and you will know.” The reason why 
we doubt so much the worth of our poets and 
philosophers is because we hear very little of them 
in the literature of our English teachers who know- 
nothing of them, whilst we hear so much of the 
philosophers and poets of Greeee and Italy. 

And though it is admitted that India had none 
of the modern physical sciences, yet it must never be 
thought that the learned of ancient India were so 
utterly ignorant of scientific matters as to believe that 
the clouds descend in mountains to catch the Sal leaves 
or that Indra’s elephant sprouting forth water from 
his nroboscis gives us rain. No ; her poet Kalidas in 
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We now come to the present state of intellectual 
progress in India : — 

Under this head the charge most strongly brought 
is that the Hindu intellect is not fit to achieve any 
great thing, that it may be sharp but is not sound, 
that the imaginative element preponderates over the 
ratiocinative, that even the Bengalees, the most 
intelligent of the Hindoos, if they can learn things 
soon, they unlearn them as fast, and as a consequence 
of all this, they have not been able to do any great 
thing although the light of Western knowledge has 

shone on them for a long time. Now admitting the 
effect that the Hindu intellect has not achieved any 
great things within the last fifty years for which 
English education has been introduced into the country, 

I emphatically deny the cause that there is anything 
wrong in the framework of the Hindu mind. It is 
one of those hasty inferences which is the result of 
that profusion of reasoning powers in the western f 

mind in which we are found so much wanting. The 

truth is that our western brethren finding in the 
Hindoos a certain degree of intelligence which it was 
hopeless to deny and yet not wishing to accord to a 
people so inferior to, because so different from them, 
the possession of any 1 high mental powers, construed 
the quality into a defect maintaining that the precocious 
display of understanding, in the Hindu lad is only 
the forerunner of a fast approaching intellectual - 
decrepitude. No doubt circumstances combined to 
confirm this false inference, but it is not on that 
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account, the less a false inference. We do not quite 
understand how different nations may have different 
'mental structures, because they differ in colour of then- 
bodies. Whatever shape, plastic theory, being made 
to suit the wish of a proud race, may take on this 
point stubborn fact cannot be refuted by it. If' ; the 
Hindoo intellect was an intellect of inferior abilities 
it could never have achieved those great literary 
undertakings which must ever be its boast. No, we 
see clearly that we must seek for the explanation 
elsewhere, as to why the Hindoos have done nothing 
during the fifty years for which English education have 
been introduced here. During the long disorders of 
the Mahomedan reign the Hindoo intellect was obliged 
to absent itself in the school of science and when 
that disorder was gone, it found itself greatly in 
arrears which must be made up before it can fairly 
eompete with its rival intellect of the West. 18 
work of making up an-ears has been commenced tor 
the last half of a century ; but owing to needless 
difficulties thrown in its way, owing to the work having 
assumed an anti-national spirit it has failed to a vance 
much during the earlier years of its progress. 
Western science begun to be tengbt svilkcut repreaeh 
to the Hindoo mind or Hindof nationality, its s y 
would have made far greater progress than what it 
has done. Besides, we must always bear m mind that 
we are all utilitarians. Notwithstanding the common 
enlightened cry to earn knowledge for its own sake, 
practical instances of such enlightened exertion are 
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very rare. No doubt the greatest intellects have 
always worked for their own pleasure, unmindful of 
other consequences, but with them we have very little 
to do just now. We have to account for the low 
average of intellectual progress in India. Generally 
speaking, we require some stimulus, some good results 
to follow from our troubles, to make us work. In 
England a powerful stimulus is afforded by the fact 
that the student of science or literature there, is sure 
to find as much of worldly preferment as his acquirements 
may be fit for. In India the case is very different. 

Here the student is conscious of the disheartening truth 
that beyond a few prizes, scholarships and certificates, 
he is, generally to expect no greater facilities, that when he 
will enter the world he will be generally superseded by his 
more fortunate but not more able English fellow subjects; that 
if he gets any preferment he will nevertheless have the 
mortification to see others who began the race with 
him outstripping him whilst he by irresistible fate 
will be tied down to the point from which he ( 

started. It is thus that the dawn of a brilliant 
career at school has a dim setting in the world ; 
it is thus that the shining student pines away as 
an obscure man ; and it is thus that the bold . 

inference is drawn that the Hindu mind is liable 

to early decay and % unfit to grapple with the 

difficulties of the world and is therefore not 

entrusted with any responsible task. What invincible * 
logic is this, confounding the effect with the cause 
and the cause with the effect ? That the Hindu 
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intellect under proper surroundings is capable o 
continued progress can be easily seen from 
"instance, namely that of the legal profession. Here 
happily the profession is free, the practice of 

the profession leads to rank, honour, and wealth 
without the support of the Government ; and the 
State has laid open one of the highest posts in 
the land to distinguished members of the bar. And 
we accordingly find not in our own estimation, bi 
according to the testimony of _ Sir Barnes ^acoc 
who had no peculiar predilection for the Hi d , 
that the average force of an argument advanced by 
the Native Bar of the Calcutta High Court does no 

fall below that of an argument advanced m 

Westminster Hall, and it is admitted by all the 
authorities that the appointment of natives o ‘ 

" posts of honour has always been attended ^ 
success. What better proof need we to convince u 
that the native intellect is all sound and is fit for 
work whereever it may work. I know it may be 
very plausibly said that the natives of India do 
not generally get preferments, because they o 
deserve it ; and we maybe 

that we should first deserve and then desire , 
do I myself at ah approve of that drooping P . 

in our countrymen which cheSk our own improvement, 

but I cannot help. Our country is neither Plato s 
Kepublic nor More’s Utopia; our countrymen are 

men and 
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that they must plunge into water before they learn 
to swim ; that in short their improvement and their 
preferment must go together each aiding the other r 
and that till that is done, in plain fact and not in 
theory, their general progress must needs be slow. 

And as for this matter of deserving or not none 
can be better aware than ourselves that our ablest 
men can bear no comparison with the ablest men 
in England, j if England will send Airys, Herschells, 
and Whewells to teach us science ; Mills and Hamiltons 
to teach us philosophy ; Faradays and Carpenters to 
teach us Physics ; Mansfields and Broughams and Peels 
and Peacocks to sit in our courts, natives of India 
should cease to complain and should stand at a 
respectful distance and imitate and admire superior 
knowledge which as yet they have not got : but till 
then the natives of India may fairly claim that a 
larger share of preferments than what they now have, 
their appointment to posts of honour and emoluments, 
ought to form a rule and not mere exceptions as i 

hitherto it has been. I know that we ought not 
to depend on our Government entirely in such 
matters ; that we ought to thank our Government 
for what it has already done for us ; that the nation 
ought to supply the stimulus for the progress of the 
national mind by fellowships and by establishing 
literary and scientific institutions. But this must be 
the work of time. In the meanwhile we must wait ► 
and those who abuse 11s with possessing imbecile 
intellects must also wait. Nor is it right to say as 
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yet that our Indian Universities, for lack of ability 
in its graduates, have produced no results. Compared 
'with Oxford and Cambridge they are but of yesterday. 
Our graduates have had their B. A. degrees first 

conferred on them only recently. And it is not 
fair to say that their intellect is passed child- 

bearing. 

I Leaving the Hindoo intellect we come now to 

Hindoo morality. Here the abuse is still more bitter. 
Whilst our supposed intellectual faults though severely 
I noticed produce in those who abuse us only a feeling 

of proud superiority over us, our supposed moral 

depravity must create in them sheer disgust. It is a 

matter of the highest moment to us to see if we are 
so bad as we are said to be. If we are then we should 
try our best to remove the reproach; if we are not to 
contradict it. 

We are abused with being wanting in truth, honesty 
^ and integrity ; with being avaricious and perfidious ; 
jn short with being void of the noble qualities and 
• generous feelings that ought to adorn a nation. Grave 

as these charges are they are based upon very slight 
grounds. A few proud Englishmen, prouder still with 
the recent and easy conquest of one of the richest 
countries in the East, devoid, for their ignorance, of 
all sympathy for us, came in contact with a few 
. designing men who are found in all ages and countries 
and taking them as types of native character drew the 
inference so agreeable to their pride that the natives 


* of India are a nation of liars and dishonest men. The 
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tongue of scandal once set in motion is seldom stopped. 
Succeeding Englishmen from the peculiarity of their 
position as adminstrator of the law or keepers of the " 
peace necessarily came in contact with bad men in whom 
they found so many corroborations of the view that had 
been taken of Hindoo character. Speculation now became 
rife as to what could be the reason for this moral 
depravity. The fertile imagination of these speculators 
soon found out an adequate reason, in the long 
subjection of Hindoos to foreign rule which it was 
said had deprived them of every noble feeling, and thus, 
it was found a priori that Hindoo character must be such 
as it is found to be. To this conclusive induction, to 
this sublime logic ( O, shade of Bacon rest in peace ) 
Macaulay lent the aid of his powerful but often 
perverted rhetoric and thus have we got at no greater 
expense than that of our honour and integrity, an 
English picture of Hindoo character which our educated 
young men have so often before their view and which 
some have even impressed on their minds. These last 
if you complain, will say that offended self-pride, may 
grudge at the picture but it is universally true. Yes, 
let theirs be all the humility and modesty on earth ; 
my humble pride is overtaxed to see our national 
morality so grossly abused. Strange to say, our educated 
young men are so far misled as gravely to declare on 
grave occasions that in a country like ours oral 
evidence is unreliable ; that in a country like ours 
where perjury and forgery have only recently been 
put down, evidence is to be received with care, as if 
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they themselves belonged to another country. These 
admissions by natives being self-condemning evidence, 
our adversaries make much of them. But these 
admissions instead of being considerate admissions of 
fact after due enquiry, are mere delusions and 
repetitions of what Norton and a few others have said. 
Our English-knowing countrymen are complimented 
with being superior to other natives not only in 
knowledge but also in morality. This mixture of 
compliment and abuse makes the latter more dangerous 
for it is apt to induce a silence in those who ought 
to contradict our traducers. Better that we had never 
received any compliment than that it should be mixed 
with such an abuse. 

If no foundations raise our rising name 
But the fallen ruins of our country's fame 
Teach us O Heavens to scorn the guilty bays 
Drive from our hearts the sordid lust of praise. 

We are told that English education has not only 
given us useful knowledge which was unknown to us, 
but has taught us indispensable morals which we had 
not before. Now whilst we candidly and thankfully 
admit that English education has given us an insight 
into vast stores of literary, historical, and scientific 
knowledge which we shall have to learn for years and 
years, by which we arc deriving inestimable benefits, I 
gravely question if it has given us a single rule of 
sound morality which we or our forefathers in the 
days of Mann had not. Let Europe boast of her 
railways and telegraphs and machines and science. 
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It will ever be the boast of Asia to have given 

birth to all the religions and sublime morality of 

the world. But English education has on the other- 
hand produced some prominent bad effects in our 
morals. These are the vice of drinking and the 
habit of withholding private charity. Our educated 
young men, if they see a beggar of tolerably sound 
health at their door, will tell him that he does not 
deserve charity and will enter into a discussion 

with him as to the objects of charity and will 
tell him that he can work for himself and all 
this without any regard for his mental feelings and 

the yet more urgent bodily feeling of hunger. In 
England which is a manufacturing country possessing 
lots of workhouses all this may be very well ; 
but here we should not put to practice such 
theoretical knowledge yet. And what a strong contrast 
does this present, with our genuine Hindoo notions 
and practice according to which private charity is 
never withheld so long as one has food for himself 
and according to which scarcity of private charity 

is only another name for famine. But all this 
will count for nothing ; even our virtues are 
slighted, because they are ours, because we are 
natives. Here we must pause for a while. Here we 
have come by a word to which we owe a duty. The 
word native in Anglo Indian language is fast running 
to corruption. Instead of being expressive of one of 
the most endearing and ennobling of relations, the 
relation between the patriot and his country* it is 
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day by day coming to mean here all that is low, 
inferior and debasing. If a future Trench were to 
write on the study of Anglo-Indian words a few years 
hence he will in all probability place the word ‘pative* 
in the same category with such words as leivd, villain 
pagan, and heathen words which at first had quite 
an innocent meaning, but which in the course of time 
have degenerated in their signification* The truth is 
that European arts and European arms and European 
science are superior to ours ; of articles of manufacture 
in the majority of instances the “Bilati” is superior to 
the “Desi” ; thus the material splendour of Europe 
sheds a lustre on her morals and dazzled by this 
men fancy European morals brighter than the Indian. 
We are branded as being natives of our country; but 
are not our traducers natives of their country or have 
they descended from heaven ? 

In the course of the above remarks we have 
noticed an argument of our adversaries that India 
having been subjected to foreign oppression for a long 
time must have necessarily lost all her honourable 
feelings.- We must now examine this argument a little 
for if on this a priori ground, on this plea in bar our 
ease be dismissed it is useless going into other 
points. The foreign rule spoken of is the Mahomedan 
rule from the eleventh to the eighteenth century of 
the Christian era. Now although the Mahomedan rule 
can bear no comparison with the English rule and 
although it was undoubtedly oppressive yet its 
oppression was not so interfering as to affect the 
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morality of the people. It had a very pernicious 
effect on intellectual progress for want of encourage- 
ment but it left unmolested the intercourse between 
man and man. Amidst tumults and hurricanes in the 
political atmosphere of a country, there is always a 
region of calm, the region of national morality, a region 
whose aspect is determined only by its own internal 
causes. An oppressive rule is never necessarily to lead 
to degeneracy in morals. 

Truly does the poet sing : — 

How small, of all that human hearts endure 

That part which laws or kings can cause or cure 

Let us then come to facts. Let us see if Hindoo 
morality is so bad as it is represented to be or if the 
dark pictures are the exceptions and not the rule. To 
ascertain the character of a national morality we must 
look more to facts than to theories. So many and 
various are the causes that affect moral phenomena that 
to deduce facts from theories will seldom lead us right. 
These facts, from the inscrutableness of the human 
heart must consist of the sayings and doings of men. 
What is often thought is often said and what Is often 
said is often done. First then as to these sayings, in 
so far as they form an index to national morality, they 
are proverbs and rules of morality. Our Indian proverbs 
and rules of morality are characterised by a lofty tone 


of purity. Our proverbs $ 
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5 and many more, all well known to you and known 
alike to males and females, to the young and the old, 
the learned and the unlearned, the high and the low, 
indicate a popular morality of a pure and dignified 
character. They contain in simple language the substance 
of all the morality in the sermon on the Mount. One 
of the earliest slokcis with which our boys begin to 
read, 

^tf 3 ^ c^rf 

*r *tfWo 

contains nine-tenths of the ten commandments with their 
amplifications in the sermon on the Mount. One of 
the earliest slokas in the Hitopodesh 

enjoins us at once to be religious and resolute. The 
*Ft^ c f and of the Sisubodha the stock of 

the old giinimohasaya, upon which we may now cast 
a disdainful look, contain examples of a lofty sense of 
promise and an unswerving adherence to the path of 
rectitude amidst persecutions, examples well worth 
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The ethico-legal treatise Mitaksham contains strict 
injunctions to speak the truth. And here I must not 
; pass over one point which is sought to be made a strong r 

point against us. It is said with a sarcastic smile 
l that Hindoo morality sanctions the giving of false 

evidence to save a life. There is such a text in the 
Mitaksham but that no more argues that the Hindoos 
are liars, than the practice with English juries when 
theft was capitally jDunishable argues that the English 
are perjurors. Even so late as the first quarter of the 
present century, theft of property above 5s committed in 
a dwelling house was punishable capitally and jurors 
sworn to give their verdict according to truth found 
as a rule that in such case the value never exceeded 5s. 

'I cite this instance not to show that England sanctioning 
immorality will justify India's doing so, but to show 
that we are no more to blame than those who blame us. 

I know our opponents may gravely demur to this. 
It may be said that notwithstanding our Chanakya 
Slokas and Hytopodesh and Ramayana and Mahabharata, 
our Hindoo students of the ante-English periods formed 
indifferent men, that there is not one amongst them 
worth knowing or naming. Rut do not our opponents 
know that it is only the virtues of the great that are 
celebrated. They know, 

;i “Full many a gem of purest ray serene 

The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear 
i Full many a flower is born to blush unseen 

And waste its sweetness in the desert air. 
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Prom words we come to acts ; although these 
form a far more sure test of the morality of a nation, 
.yet, they generally elude our knowledge. Each 
individual can observe only a limited number of cases 
that come within his personal knowledge ; but the 
inference to be drawn by each will be different, from 
necessary differences in their respective fields of 
observation. Recorded statistics which in other cases 
supply the deficiency of individual observation will be 
of very little use here. They notice only cases of 
extreme deviation from duty and leave unnoticed the 
acts of those who constitute the majority of the nation. 
Still from the information that is at our disposal we see 
that convictions take place here for the same offences 
as in England ; men here speak falsehood as well as in 
England ; men here are dishonest as well as in England. 
Turning from the dark to the fair side of the picture we 
see that the native of India possesses some of the most 
important virtues to an extent unknown to other 
nations. Foremost of these I notice the female virtue 
of chastity and dutifulness to the husband. The 
Englishman living in his neat house adorned with choice 
furnitures may look down with contempt upon the 
humble mansion and humble furnitures of the native, 
and the English lady of fashion may smile at the 
simplicity and ignorance of her oriental sister ; but the 
endearing virtues of a chaste and dutiful wife shed a 
splendour round his lowly mansion which a Hindoo 
husband alone can see, and the proud conviction of 
being the sole cause of peace and happiness in a family, 
is a feeling which the Hindoo wife alone can feel. 
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I would next notice the filial piety of Hindoos, 
After the creation of Eve, Adam said “and therefore shall 
man leave his father and his mother and cleave unto r 
his wife.” Far otherwise is the practice of Hindoo 
morality on this point. Our duties to our parents, are 
some of the foremost of our duties, 

I 

Lastly I would notice the virtue of tenderness to 
life, a virtue in which Hindoos excel. Christianity 
with all its sublime morality lacks in regard for 
animal life. 

We now and then read in the English books of 
kindness to animals. One cannot help smiling at the 
tenderness of those who gravely moralise on the 
impropriety of beating or lashing animals and yet who 
do not hesitate to destroy different harmless and 
otherwise useful animals for their daily dining table, 
forgetting their morals as their palate gets gratified by 
the flavour of a rich repast. 

It is worth while to hear what a heathen moralist 
says and to know what a heathen people does on this 
subject. 

1 

fife Wl 3fi 6 sfewi S 

aft r* 

From Hindoo morality to Hindoo religion is an 
easy transition, but by no means to an easy subject 
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I come now to a subject on which I must talk with 
becoming deference. I would not have undertaken to 
* make any remarks on the subject were it not for 
the extremely vehement and unjust attack of our 
religion by other religionists. Had our adversaries 
simply attacked our religion on the score of its spiritual 
advantages or disadvantages, had they, themselves the 
humble tenants of the earth, presumed to tell us that 
we shall have no place in heaven and that the whole 
heaven shall be theirs we would have simply smiled 
at their presumption in seeking to confine the 
overflowing floods of Divine mercy into the narrow 
channel of a special creed. But no, they tell us more. 
Hot only do they abuse our religion as grossly 
superstitious and idolatrous but they also ascribe our 
want of temporal prosperity to our superstition and 
idolatry. They tell us that our gods can give us no 
seat in heaven and no convenient seat on earth. The 
latter point stands in need of discussion; and to 
discuss it fully we must enter into the former as well. 
Accordingly we propose to consider under this head 
of our subject, first the idea of God according to 
Hindoo religion and secondly the effects of Hindoo 
religion, on Hindoo society. 

Under the first head the charges to be commonly 
met with are that the Hindoo religion gives a very” 
inadequate, erroneous, and un-becoming idea of God ; 
it gives to the infinite God a finite figure, to 
immaterial, spiritual God, the crudities of material 
existence, to the 
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to the good and great God the vindictiveness and easy 
propitiability and other feelings of mortals. Now a 
very summary answer can be given to these charges by 
a comparison with Christianity which our opponents 
either profess or praise. Not that I ever wish to talk 
irreverently of any religion ; but for argument's sake 
and with due reverence and specially when our opponents 
show the way, I think such comparison may be fairily 
made. Christianity- limits the illimitable when it 
distinguishes between him and earth, assigns to God a 
throne in heaven enveloped in light and surrounded by 
angels singing hallelujas and makes God sometimes 
descend to the land of Cannan ; it gives to God a 
material existence when it recognizes the incarnation of 
Christ ; it gives to God two associates and one Arch- 
enemy ; it clearly shows in the God of Moses vindictive- 
ness and jealousy and in its redemption theory it 
ascribes to God that easy propitiability which is found 
fault with in the heathen idea of God. It gives to God 
human attributes and human frailties when it talks of 
God taking time to create the world and taking rest 
after creation. There may be difference in degree, 
but there is not difference in kind. But now I 
question very much the propriety of discussing 6n the 
attributes of God by taking our own attributes, as the 
measure of His. To do so is to limit the illimitable 
more than any Hindu has ever done. To say that 
God's attributes are the same as our good attributes 
magnified to infinity is simply to delude ourselves. In 
the infinity of God's attributes what may be bad in 
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n* umy be perfectly consistent with divinity. Even 
in Mathematics the most certain of our sciences reasoning 
about infinites sometimes leads to anomalous results. 
The algebraists tell us that if a and b are any two 
quantities *■§—,* so that * x o-a and h. so also 
x + x = 2 a which again is only another infinity. If 
in the exact sciences reasoning about infinity loads 
to such anomalous results, we, must pause before we 
venture to reason upon the infinite attributes of God. 
Lastly let us see if the Hindoo ide^of God is really 
so bad as it is said to be ; if Hindoos arc idolatrous 
and if they worship clay or stone, does any, the 
meanest, the most illiterate Hindoo ever worship clay 
or stone ? Hoes he not worship the Great, the omnipotent 
God symbolized for the time by the image which he 
adopts to fix his imagination ? (1) 

G) ft 5 ?? *rW?r ^t^Rl ct 
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And is not every one who meditates on God an idolator 
in a similar sense. Think of God ; shut your eyes ; % 

meditate on him, and you either see in your mental vision^ m 

something that is limited and circumscribed or nothing at 
all. It may be said that this material image is unnecessary 
and that the image imagination is sufficient for the 
contemplation of God ; to this I have no objection. But it 
is one thing to call it unnecessary and another thing to call 
it injurious and to ridicule the Hindoo by telling him that his 
Gods are made of clay, they are of strange forms, are utterly * 
incompetent to do any good and are a thousand vile 
things which the Christian Missonary ascribes to our 
Gods in his pamphlets like ; not 

to speak of the Vedas which that competent judge 
and Christian MaxMuller says 4 contains a great deal 
of what is childish and foolish, though very little 
of what is objectionable”, . even the much abused 
Puranas do not deserve one tenth of the abuse that 
is heaped on them. Does the Hindoo worship his 7 

goddess of clay ? Hear what that goddess is said to 
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bo in the weliknown Markandaya Parana , in the Deri 
mahatya 

And that weliknown long passage in the same work 
beginning with :~ 

Ti ml *fas\ i 

smbgr ii 

And say if the blind superstitious and idolatrous 
Hindoo does not worship the same omnipotent, omnipresent, 
and omniscient diety that the most pious Christian does. 
I cannot better conclude this head of our subject, than 
by reading to you the idea of God contained in the 
following passage 

ii 
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Passing over other doctrinal points of Hindoo religion, 
I now come to consider the effects of our religion on 
our Society. Here we come to another fruitful source 
of abuse. It is said that Hinduism, with all its theoretical- 
ly good or correct maxims scattered through the endless 
shastras, with all its systems of worship, has not been 
able to improve the condition of the Hindoos, materially 
or spiritually ; it has left the Hindoos in a state of 
despondency and uncertainty, making him fear ghosts, 
and a hundred other evil spirits ; and that it has not 
been able to produce any great results. And with this 
Christianity is sought to be prominently contrasted. We 
are triumphantly fold to contrast the splendour of 
Europe, the result of Christianity, with the low condition 
of India and thence to infer the relative merits of the 
two religions. Nay, we are told bv some* that apart 
from spiritual consequences, Christianity ought to be 
adopted in India for the material prosperity that it is 
almost sure to bring to the country. With these religious 
politicians or political religionists we have nothing to 
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do. They seek to compromise our spirit for our flesh ; 
they seek to exchange our eternal reversion for a leasehold 
"for' three score and ten. This neither a Hindoo nor a 
Christian will like. For the prosperity of India, by all 
means introduce political reforms ; but do not in the 
name of common sense introduce the name of religion. 
Let us now see how far the above contrast is true. If 
we take into consideration the numerical and intellectual 
strength of a religion as the test of its importance the 
following table which I quote from Max Muller’s chips 
from a German workshop” will at a glance show that 
numerical superiority is decidedly in favour of the 
religions of India. 


Buddhism 

31. 2 p. c. 

Christianity — * 

30. 7 ” 

Mahomedamsm — 

15. 7 ” 

Brahmanism — 

13. 4 ” 

Heathen — 

8. 7 ” 

Jew — 

0. 3 ” 


For this Buddhism is a natural product of Indian 
soil; is a necessary offshoot from Brahmanism. And 
if to this you add the fact that Brahmanism and 
Buddhism boast of a host of names certainly as bright as, 
if not brighter than those that adorn the literature and 
philosophy of Christendom the intellectual strength of 
Indian religions is clearly made out. As for the other 
t : • great scientific minds of Europe, Christianity can derive 

‘ ^ little support from her hold on them. They are like 

what are called ostensible partners in the. mercantile 
t firm ; Christianity may enjoy the credit of their names ; 
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but they little employ their intellectual capital in her 
cause. I notice the above numbers not because it 
affects in any way the truth of a religion or the faith" 
of a true believer in any religion, but because it raises 
the practical importance of Indian religions by showing 
that with them are indentiflcd the spiritual interests of 
very nearly half of the human race. 

We now come to the material prosperity of Europe, 
the supposed result of her religion as contrasted with 
the miserable condition of India the result of Hindooism. 



Notwithstanding what temporal religionists may say, 
I think, unless I am greatly mistaken, that a true 
Christian no more values his religion for his prosperity 
than the true Hindoo undervalues his, for his adversity. 
Both look up to the kingdom of Heaven for reward. 
Both believe that religion is to give comfort where 
every other terrestrial comfort fails. The chief object 
of religion is to subdue the flesh under the spirit ; 
to make us value our worldly comforts less than our 
spiritual ; in short to forget our worldliness in 
expectation of eternal bliss. If this be true, the 
indifferent temporal prosperity of India argues the 
spiritualising and religious efficacy of Hindooism far 
more than the brilliant prosperity of Europe does that 
of Christianity. Hindooism teaches emphatically the 
vanity of worldly things. It teaches not only like 
Berkeley the doctrine that the world is a philosophical 
vision, but that the world is a vision or a delusion 
of the Diety ; the divine spirit pervading the delusion 
is called Mahcmayct . This is not a doctrine known 
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only to philosophers ; it is a popular article of faith 
■ acted upon by all Hindoos. To every Hindoo is known 
"the oft repeated hemistich contained in the 
Demnahatya 

that is, by the influence of this Mahamaya 

men constitute the world. This thorough religious 
teaching produces in the naturally enthusiastic mind 
of the Hindoo a disregard for the world, a 

contentment with this present state and a yearning for 
* eternal beatitude Moksha . It is thus, that the Hindoo 
passes his time in contemplation rather than action 
seeking to unravel the spirit more than to discover 
the resources of material nature and it is thus that 
the Hindoo is ridiculed as being a coward, and being 
irresolute ; but it should be borne in mind * that his 
cowardice is the cowardice of conscience, his irresolution 
the irresolution of thought. Now whether all this be 
desirable or not and whether Hindooism be true or 
T false, its teaching is so far fully successful. Now look 
to. the other side of the question ; let us compare 
Christians with Christianity. The great Founder of 

Christianity emphatically says Thou canst not serve God 
and mammon together 7 , but Christian countries are the 
foremost to engage in trades to enrich themselves ; 
he tells us to love our enemies, to love them that 
hate us ; but Christian emperors do not scruple to 
fight and make enemies on trivial pretexts endangering 
1 the lives of thousands ; he tells us that adultery .is a 
great sin ; in Christian England the law requires no 
more than damages to compensate the injured husband* 
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In short in almost every doctrine preached in th$ 
memorable sermon on the Mount, Christendom has 
thrown out Christianity and its prosperity has resulted 
more from its opposing than from its adopting Christianity. 
Nor is it right to say that the Reformation under the 
influence of Christianity produced an immense deal of 
good. I adopt the view of Guizot that the object of 
this Reformation was the enfranchisement of the human 
mind against the tyranny of priests. Its cause was not 
Christianity, but the intolerable supremacy of the spiritual 
orders created by early Christianity. 


I make the above remarks not with any view to 
j ! ■ disparage Christianity or true Christians. For the one 

as well as for the others I have the highest respect. 
I make these remarks only to vindicate Hindooism 
\ against the attacks of those who abuse our religion 

and praise Christianity at its expense, for temporal 
consequences. Before, concluding this head of our 
subject there is one more article of abuse which wc 
must answer. It is said that we are a very superstitious 
1 1 - people. We remain in constant needless awe of ghosts 

\{ ' and evil spirits. Now I ask in so far as Hindoos do 

so, do not other nations do the same and do not some 
of the most enlightened of our opponents do the same ? 
The only fault of the Hindoo is that he holds 
j communion with rude ghosts who died in unnatural 

|| ways, who come in a rude pumping way through 

it interstices in a thatched roof, sit on rudely shaped 

planks called eat neither loaves nor biscuits but 

the rude food khoye, clahi and Mia : and talk in a rude 
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nasal tone; whilst our enlightened opponent communes 
with a civilised ghost thence called a spirit perhaps the 
"spirit of some great departed worth who comes gently 
walking into a neatly adorned waiting room and takes his 
seat on a chair at a mahogony table and talks politely 
in a learned language with proper accents. 

In concluding this head of our subject I must 
notice one peculiar feature of excellence in Hindooism 
which is often overlooked. All sound-thinking men 
approve of the broad principle of toleration and condemn 
bigotry ; but there, is scarcely any religion except 
Hindooism which recognizes this principle clearly. The 
followers of . every religion are taught to condemn every 
other religion, as false and proclaim their own as the only 
true religion on earth and to seek to convert by argument 
and persuasion all men to their faith ; it is only the 
Hindoos that are taught the sound principle of toleration, 
that are taught to regard every religion with respect as 
being competent to carry its true votaries to heaven ; it is 
only Hindooism that is void of any proselytising 
tendency. This is not because the Hindoos have 
less faith iii their religion than any other religionists ; 
it is because their religion teaches them the sound 
doctrine that the follower of every other religion 
worships the same God as his own in a different 
way. Nothing can equal the. catholic spirit of 
toleration contained in the following slokas of. the 
sifefPSt'S a prayer which almost every devout Hindoo 

utters daily. *' 
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4ft *ltw? CTffi". 

(sr^tCTf *m%*w *wrf*if% 51 

ipftsrf? *rfti *W 15 T? 

fW C*CTl spirit. *pprpi e fa ^ I 

The vedas, sankhya, the yoga, the Pasupati and 

Vaisnava creeds 

Men may adopt each valuing his own 
From varied tastes, men following varied paths 
Still seek Thee as streams find the Ocean. 

Leaving Hindoo religion we come to Hindoo society 
the last head of our subject. Several of the questions 
that arise under this head of our subject have 

been considered under the preceding heads ; and 
here I would therefore consider briefly first 

the alleged general inferiority of our society to the 

European, and secondly the special inferiority in 
some particular respects, such as the low condition 
of women and the institution of caste. 

Touching the general inferiority of our society, 
I readily admit that in point of intellectual progress 
and material prosperity we are far behind the 
Europeans and we have a great deal to learn from 
them. But this is not all. It is said that we are so 

far inferior to the European in every respect as not 

even to deserve the good laws of England which have 
been so kindly but unwisely given to us. Now -in the 
first place we have not got the good laws of England 
given to us. Our legislators here have given us laws 
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sometimes worse, but often times better than the laws 
of England. As Law Members may not know the state 
, 0 f our society, they are still less predisposed m ts 
favour. Look only to the case of Macaiday the L 
Member and his picture of the native character, 
can therefore safely tell our opponents that th^n^ 
be under no apprehension that our legislators thinking 

„ s l tetter people than we .re, will be oppress^ «s 
with excess of goodness »nd they need not mv ° 

«uirit of Draco into the legislative council to give us 
But now as this article of abuse is not 
yX SI tet has a -eneyte^.tenc^ 

society with sey.ro praetted ^ ’ M 

for a minute to consider the 1 

tat nor society is too rode and tap e to teeryo * 
„. w and complicated laws given to us, 1 coi 
tae«tad taplaueibibty of the otergoth.ogh o. pota 
"f hTl hold tat all oor important laws are suftaently 

• Ip n their structure. That however is not the charge, 
simple m their s ^ t0 deserve 

/‘lyMi'ei'O is that our society is . . , 

The e * » jj ow without aiming at 

+ i„y „ rir , f l laws that we nave. ««« " , 

* a . precision for practical purposes laws can be 

Sedtte three daises. 

rJTTi'ii*- - * 

justice and the truth of alleged commta.cn ■ 
investigated ; and third the pend laws ““fA* 
punishments to be indicted on different ertamds. Now 
ta first of those classes of laws cannot yen * 
said to be too good for a people. It cannot be sai 
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justice that here is a bad people, let them have bad 
rights badly defined; here is a nation o£ liars, let not 
their promises be declared binding against one another ; * 
or that here is a nation of thieves and dishonest men, 
let them not have rights of property against one another* 
The same remark applies to the second class of laws* 
You cannot say with justice that here Is a bad people, 
let them have bad adjudication of their cases ; here Is 
a wicked people, let them be punished summarily without 
waiting first to ascertain if they are really guilty or not* 
It Is then only of the third class that further severity 
may plausibly be desired. But here we should bear in 
mind the remark of that eminent English lawyer and judge 
that severe laws are seldom well executed* In England 
until lately theft was punishable with death though the 
punishment was seldom carried into effect* In those days 
a case of theft coming on for trial before Lord Kenyon 
in .which the culprit was a young woman who had 
committed the crime tinder many extenuating circumstances 
and on a reluctant verdict of “guilty'' being given his 
Lordship pronounced sentence of death at which the 
prisoner instantly fainted and fell down senseless ; whereon 
his Lordship exclaimed "does not the prisoner know that 
I am not going to hang her ? Is there no body to tell 
her that f An intelligent Barrister who relates this story 
very pertinently remarks that this was pronouncing 
judgment not on the prisoner but on the law* And 
this severe punishment though unsparingly inflicted 
in olden times failed as Hallam says to suppress 
crimes. 
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Leaving theories we now come to facts. Let us see 
if our society is really so inferior as to deserve severe 
• penal laws or has already sufficient inherent checks and 
preventives for crimes to render a too severe Penal 
Code unnecessary. Public opinion is no doubt a strong 
preventive to crimes, and our Hindoo society, altkougi 
it may want the public opinion of numerous leaders m 
Newspapers and the public opinion of the conversations 
of educated men in coffee houses, yet it has a stronger 
. and more practically effective public opinion which 
Visits With loss of caste or other consequences peculiar 
to Hindoos any infamous member who has been imprisoned 

i"0i* crime. » 

I may be blamed for speaking in rather disparaging 

terms of the public, opinion in England and other 
civilized countries. I admit its existence and its powe* 
but I question its soundness. Hear the views of one of 
the highest intellects of the age. Mill in his Dissertation 
on Civilization whilst speaking of its tendency to make 
men look more to show than to substance, remarks, 
“Thus public opinion loses another of those simple criterion 
of desert which and which alone it is capable o 
correctly applying; and this very cause which has 
rendered it omnipotent in the gross, weakens the precision 
and force with which its Judgment is brought home 

individuals.” \ ■ t 

How far Hindoo Society deserves the reproach o.f 
bciim low in its moral tone will appear to some extent 
by comparing English statistics with ours, supposing 
of course the detective agencies 
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be equal. For want of access to English statistics, I 
would compare England of 1856, with Bengal of 1868 , 
and I think the difference of 12 years not to be of . 
much consequence to England as the detective agency 
of England in 1856 may be fairly presumed to have 
been at least as efficient as that of Bengal in 1868. 

I take the English statistics from the English Cyclopoedia 
and the Bengal statistics from the adminstration Report 
of 1868. The following are the results of this 
comparison. 

In England out of a population of about 18 millions, 
14,729 persons were convicted on trial, and 7i,712 on 
summary convictions i. e. in all there were 92,441 
persons convicted. 

In Bengal out of a population of 31 millions 207 
were convicted before the High Court in its original 
jurisdiction 2330 before the Sessions Courts and 74,674 
before various classes of Magistrates, i. e. in all there 
were 77211 convicted. 

Now I admit that the comparison of such statistics 
cannot lead to any very correct results. There are many 
causes, of incorrectness, foremost of which must be the 
difference between the efficiency of the Police and 
Criminal Courts in England, and that of the police 
and Criminal Courts in India. But supposing that every 
crime committed in England is detected and punished 
and in Bengal only half the number of actual criminals 
are brought to justice and changing the above numbers 
accordingly, still we see that Bengal will not suffer 
by the comparison. A comparison of the prostitution 
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statistics of London, the capital of England, with those 
of Calcutta the capital of India will shew a like 
* result in favour of our society. I cannot give you the 
numerical data just now, but I refer you to the article 
on prostitution published in the Westminster Review 
last year and to the report of Dr. Palmer on the 
operation of the Contagious Diseases Act published 
recently. 

Leaving dry law and dry statistics we come now 
to a more interesting subject, the alleged low condition 
of our females, a subject on which chivalrous 
philanthrophists talk and write with such untiring zeal. 
I beg leave of the fair sex in attempting to oppose 
their well-meaning advocates. Hindoo society * is bitterly 
abused for holding females in a state of abject slavery ; 
keeping them in utter ignorance and preventing them 
from enjoying the inherent privileges of human beings. 
To charges like these men easily lend their ears being 
partly charmed by the beauty of the cause, and partly 
desirous of deserving the thanks of the fair sex. But 
let us pause to see how far these charges are true. 
Do we keep our women in absolute subjection ? Or is 
not a prudent Hindoo lady the sole mistress of her 
family in all domestic matters, in the management of the 
household, and even in relations with her neighbours ? 
Our society far from ill-treating females, teaches" its youth 
to value female excellence as well as it deserves. You 
all know the slokci which you learned in your boyhood 

fwi i 
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A chaste and accomplished wife is considered by 
Hindoos as . the prosperity of the family personified. 
There is a text of Mann which .says that prosperity 
forsakes the family in which women are illtreated. 
A text of Narada forbids desertion of a good wife under 
pain of severe punishment. 

Destined by nature to help her husband, the Hindoo 
wife most usefully co-operates with her husband. He 
goes abroad to work which his stronger limbs 
and stronger mind qualify him for ; whilst she remains 
at home for work for which her delicate limbs and tender 
heart peculiarly qualify her. 

It is true that our females are not so well educated 
as it is desirable that they should be. Nor do I contend 
that the condition of our females is one of unmixed 
good. But I most emphatically contend that before any 
change is introduced the advocates of the change must 
shew that by it we will be positively better than what we 
are. Let us see, what changes the advocates of female 
independence seek to introduce and what the consequences 
are. Our women are to be taught to read and write. 
Let that be done. They are further to be taught to 
knit carpet shoes and stockings, whilst the far more 
useful and necessary work of preparing food is left to 
mercenary labour. Were it not better that they should 
give up the making of carpet shoes and stockings 
which cannot fill the hungry stomach of their husbands. 
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and which can be had in abundance in the bazars and 
employ their time in adding flavour to the husband’s 
' dish ? And as for the Hindoo female learning to read 
and write, let not even that disqualify her for other 
useful domestic labour ; for this reading and writing 
will not after all come to much practical account. I 
know that thorough-going and sangiune advocates of female 
independence may say that educated women will not 
sit idle at home, they will work for the world just as 
well as men do ; that the wife will follow some 
profession just as the husband does. All this is very 
encouraging to the wife no doubt, and the husband 
also for he finds that the wife will thereby cease to 
tax his purse. But then if the wife goes out in her 
profession as well as the husband who will take care 
of the children at home ? Nay more, who will bring 
forth those children those little endearing creatures for 
whom we love and live and labour. Then again imagine 
the conjugal bliss of that pair, of whom one comes 
out to Australia as a surgeon, and the other pours forth 
her cheering eloquence at the New York Bar. If after 
a subjection for six thousand years since the days of 
Eve the spirit of our women has been excited and if 
after a long period of luxurious tyranny our men have 
been degenerated in spirit, let the females by all means 
acquire their independence ; only I would wish that the 
males should lose their independence at the same time, 
for we cannot conveniently have each independent of the 
other so long as the propagation and continuation of 
our species is independent of neither. 
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I now come to the last subdivision of my subject, 
the much abused distinction of castes. This distinction 
has been said, to be the greatest bane of Hindu • 
Society. You have heard a great deal of its evils ; 
and I will not offend your ears, by repeating them. 

I will only offer a few brief remarks in its favour. 

My object in so doing is not to show that the caste 
system is unattended with evils, but to show that it 
is not a system of unmixed evils. It has its good 

results as well as evil. 

In the first place the caste system is not peculiar 

to Hindoo Society. It may be based upon political, 

religious, or pecuniary distinctions, but in one shape or 
other it pervades every society. (1) 

It has been said that men have equal rights, 

but, adds a scientific jurist, to unequal things. Equality 

is the rule of nature, inequality *the rule of society. 

Look to the most enlightened country and you will 
find this distinction to prevail. Look to England, and 
will the English peer condescend to dine with a 

<1> This was said in the early Seventies of the last century and may 
be compared with the remarks of Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal about '"Hindoo Caste 
and European Class" in his article on "The positive value of Nationalism" 
written in 1913 and included in his "Nationality and Empire" published in 
1916 from which the following quotation is made. 

"In India among the Hindoos, we have very rigid caste-divisions. Apparently, 
these divisions, based entirely and absolutely upon mere accidents of birth, 
are unjust. They area distinct violation of the highest spiritual truth, that 
all men are made in the image of their maker, are children, so to say, of 
the same Father and are therefore brothers. This brother-hood of man is a 
rudimentary principle of modern European social philosophy. To realise this 
universal fraternity is the ideal'-end of every social economic, or political 
endeavour in present day Europe and America. This gospel appeals naturally 
to us also here in India. In the light of this ideal we recognise the wrong 
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barber? And though a English barber may become 
an English Peer yet until he has considerably risen _ is 
•low origin often proves embarrassing to him. In t i 
nineteenth century a barber's son Abbot was made 
Lord Chief Justice of England and Peer of the realm 
under the name of Lord Tinterden. While practising, 
at the Bar he showed a most unbecoming iumi i y 
and self-abasement in his manner arising from a sense 
of his low origin ; once when about to contend that 
Lord Ellenborough had laid down a bad law m a certain 
case, he began with an abject apology, « 
contemptuously reprimanded by his Lords ip. 

Mr. Abbot, proceed, it is your right ^ 
argue that I misdirected the ]«ry d you 
Now all this could never have taken plac 
^t existed in English society a feeling like the caste 

feeline: in Hindoo Society. 

And in the second place, a hereditary drstmebou 
of castes although it may be prejudicial 
and improvement of tbo low® castes, 
wholesome influe nce on the higher c astes^byprescr^ 
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from Keshub Chander Sen repudiated these and broken 

these caste-divisions. Some of s h ^ community . But what is the 

away, consequently, from the old sociat distinctions cannot 

result? With larger experience °f life concciva ble social economy, 

be so easily and summanly eliminated fr America, where there is 

There are these distinctions even m ns ^ caste distinctions, 

nothing like our caste-system. Here, in In*/ . . ctions . Neither here nor 

there in Europe and America they have n brotherhood 

there have we any real sot cia 1 equa^ The ^“dden Hindoosthan as it Is 
is as yet an unrealised idea as much m caste 

in Class-divided Christendom." NationaUty an d Empire PP- 56-57. 
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in them a high sense of honour, a high tone of morals 
and by preventing in them degeneracy of all sorts. 
Placed in an unapproachable elevation from those who ' 
are called low and mean, and fearing the painful fall 
from such elevation which a false step will surely 
cause, the higher orders move on in life with a 
surefootedness and circumspection which is always 
desirable. Witness the case of the Brahmanical class. 
This class or caste has been in existence since the 
time that our ancestors first settled in the Indian plain 
Watered by the Sarasvati and Drisadvati and sung 
their immortal hymns to the God of nature. Earlier 
accounts of the world neither history records nor 
tradition relates. From these earliest times the 
Brahmans have preserved themselves uncontaminated 
physically as well as morally. Notwithstanding occasional 
deviations, the Brahmans are a better class of men 
than any other race. It grieves me much to hear it 
said that the crafty Brahman has been- the cause of 
India’s misery. Be it remembered however, that it was 
these crafty Brahmans who have reared up a literature 
that will be the pride of India, for ages to come ; 
it was they who by their peculiar religious institutions, 
have preserved the nationality of India, from being 
absorbed into Mahomedanism. If you have any respect 
for the past, if you are of an antiquarian spirit, if you 
approve of that spirit in which the ruins of 

Harculaneum and Pompeii are being so carefully 
preserved ; you will find that the Brahman has some- 
thing more than mere craft; you will see that he 
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deserves praise more than blame. And it grieves me 
more to see that the inconsiderate zeal of our educated 
’countrymen for improvement should carry them so far 
as to seek to destroy that peculiar product of antiquity, 
the Brahmanical order. Let the religious supremacy 
of the Brahmans be destroyed and let the Sudras rise 
high as they deserve, and I would hail these results 
as extremely desirable. I would only wish, earnestly 
wish on purely social grounds, to preserve in its purity 
as long as we can an order which has resisted the 
shocks of time for six thousand years; an order every 
member of which can boast that no ancestor of his 
between himself and the Rishis of the Rig Veda ever 
betook to low menial labour, an order the like of 
which no other country in the world can show. 
Renounce not then the sacred thread; for though 
stripped of its religious sanctity it is sacred still, it 
is hallowed by time — it is an honourable badge ;-it is 
a badge of heraldry and peerage nobler and older than 
the noblest and the oldest peerage in the world. 

Thus have I uttered a few feeble words in vindication 
of India, a cause which ought to enlist far abler 
hands than mine. On some points I have admitted 
the charge and sought to extenuate. On these our 
country' expects a higher vindication, a vindication by 
deed from the more worthy of her sons. Under the 
benign influence of the British rule under which a 
i kind Providence has placed our country I earnestly hope 
that the time is not for distant when India’s vindication 
will consist not in the poorly expressed views of a 
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paper read at a literary society instantly to be opposed 
or perhaps to be treated with cold indifference but 
in great intellectual achievements in the fields of modern r 
science and a wide spread prosperity too sure to be 
questioned and too prominent to be passed over 
unnoticed. 



jecfacs delivered at the National conference <1> held 
at the British India Association Rooms, 
Calcutta in December 1885. 

Reconstitution of Legislative Councils. 


The question put by Babu Surondra Nath Banerjea 
is whether the time has not arrived for taking up 
the question of reconstituting the Legislative Councils 
on a popular basis. As far as one can judge of the 
state of public feeling on this question both from the 
writings of public journalists and' the views which 
have been expressed by the several delegates of the 
several Associations in Bengal and as far as one 
can judge of the feeling on the subject of others who 
are expected to know better, as we learn from the 
expression of opinion that has fallen from the » 
distinguished Englishman (Mr. H. I. S. Cotton) who has 
joined the meeting on this occasion, there cannot be 
the slightest doubt that the answer we ought to give 
to the q uestion is an affirmative answer. The question 

Of a old^' W7. I« 

„ tW the rcDresentatives of the people might also meet, 
many that the representst consideration and discussion ofquesuons 

purposes of a show, at leas h(wsver was not re a!ised until 1883 when 

of national importance. Th International Exhibition that 
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Reconstitution of legislative councils. 


may be viewed from two points, the point of abstract 
right and justice and the point of expediency. As far 
as the first goes I do not think any one would, atr 
the present day, question the correctness of the 
premises that the Government of the country exists for 
the benefit of the governed and in so far as that is 
concerned it is a clear and undoubted proposition that 
the persons, whose benefits we are seeking, are the 
persons to tell us what would benefit them most. 
But from the point of expediency it undoubtedly 
admits of doubt and discussion. It may be said that 
altho* the Government of India exists for the benefit 
of the people of India, they are not in a position to 
know what would benefit them most and that therefore 
the Government should not very readily give up 
the power of judging for themselves. During the infancy 
of human beings the parents judge what is best for 
their children ; so in the infancy of a state the 
Government, as the political head, the father of the 
people, takes upon itself the duty of judging what is 
best for the people. But to apply that principle to 
the people of this country at the present day would 
be to imply that after more than a century of 
political education we are still in such a state of 
infancy and utter helplessness that we are not in a 
position to judge for ourselves. Indeed the Government 
has felt that it is not so and has generously made 
some concessions. The Government has already 
consulted Native public opinion on many important 
matters and where important legislative measures were 
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to be considered, the Government has done more than 
that; it has actually invited an important section of 
'this community whose interests were at stalre in the 
proposed measure of legislation to nominate their 
representative in the council, and in one instance I am 
proud to say, a distinguished countryman of ours, who 
is now sitting opposite to me, has done good service 
both to the cause he was asked to plead and has 
given sound advice to the Government on that particular 
topic altho’ his views may not have met with 
acceptance. With that instance before us it cannot 
be pretended, even from the point of view of 
expediency, that the time has not arrived for taking 
action in the matter of the improvement of the constitution 
of the Legislative councils, that it will not be expedient 
for the Government to improve the existing constitution 
of the Legislative councils and to increase the number 
of non-official members and also to change the status 
of the non-official members from mere nominated to 
elected members representing important sections of the 
community. But then there is the further question as 
to the expediency for us now to move the Government. 
The gentleman who has been deputed to this conference 
by the Nadia Association has indicated to you his 
hesitation in the matter. He fears lest our attempt 
should prove abortive ; he fears that we may make a 
request in terms not acceptable to the Government and 
has therefore very properly advised moderation and 
conciliation. He has advised the committee to give the 
scheme such a shape that their request may not appear 
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immoderate to the Government. I dare say every one 
of us here present shares in the apprehension to which 
the last speaker has given expression ; but the result' 
of that apprehension ought not to be to dissuade us 
from taking action, for the time has fully arrived for 
taking action ; but the proper remedy is to see that 
the request is framed in a manner which may be 
acceptable to the Government having regard to the 
existing state of things. If we have that consideration 
in view, I do not think we need fear to take this matter * 
in hand. Touching the details of the scheme, they no 
doubt would be suggested by the committee that may 
be appointed. For the present it will be sufficient to 
bring two things before the conference for consideration. 

I think we are all agreed that the matter should be 
taken in hand and that the line of action should be to 
ask the Government to reconstitute the Legislative 
Councils by enlarging the number of non-official members 
and giving to it an elective and representative character. 
Then the question arises how is the principle of 
election to be regulated ? Who are to elect ? Have we 
got a constituency properly framed ? The mover very 
properly referred to certain . bodies that have come into 
existence naturally and in the ordinary course of things, 
regularly organised public bodies who are the political 
representatives of the masses of the people at , large and 
their views may be taken to represent the views 
of the people at large. Another view has been 
put forward by Babu Kalimolian Das, that in addition to 
sectional representation, we ought to have something like 
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local representation and that if not every District every 
Division, at least, might he authorised to elect one 
| ’ ’representative. There can be no harm in these two 
principles working together. We have several important 
sections of the community as well as local representative 
bodies; local and sectional representation m severa 
instances may go side by side and if in this way we 
have this dual system of representation I think the 
interests of the country will be fairly and adequately 
represented. Without taking up more time of the 
conference as to the principles upon which the memorial 
to Government should be framed and leaving the details to 
be considered by a committee I think we may now call 
upon Babu Surendra Nath Banerjea to move his 
resolution. 


f 1 Arms Act. 

I i 

I do not think it necessary to meet the objection 
raised by our worthy friend from Faridpur but as we 
'* can give a very satisfactory explanation I may as well 

do so now. He was pleased to indicate the desirability 
of confining our attention to one subject at a time with 
a view to do full justice to it and to leave the discussion 
of other subjects until that one subject is brought to a 
successful termination. No doubt that is sound advice 
•< to follow, but at the same time a conference like this 
cannot be convened except after long intervals of time. 
It is also to be borne in mind that the agitation 
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of any one subject cannot be accomplished until 
after a pretty long time lias elapsed. And therefore if 
we confine our attention to one subject, it may so happen r 
that it does not come to a successful termination, 
and all that time would be thrown away ; whereas 
if we have several subjects ready for discussion and 
agitation it may be that we shall succeed in some and 
fail in others. For these reasons I will unhesitatingly 
add my voice to the views expressed by several speakers 
in pressing on the attention of the conference the 


desirability of taking up the other subjects, in the order 
in which they appear in the notice paper. Then touching 
the merits of the question, I don^t think it necessary 
to take up time. A very concise statement of the 
subject from every possible point has been put before 
the conference by Babu Asutosh Biswas and other 
speakers, who have added very valuable testimony derived 
from personal experience of the real necessities of the 
case. Many gentlemen from the interior and the outskirts 
of the Bengal Province have borne testimony to the 
absolute necessity of allowing the people in those parts 
of the country to use fire-arms. There is however 
a point of view which has not been brought to notice. 
To say nothing of the needless slur cast on a highly 
loyal, peace-loving and law-abiding people by prohibiting 
them ‘the use of fire-arms which may be mainly a 
sentimental ground, the Arms Act may have another 
bad effect, though it may be indirect and remote. 
Unquestionably it presupposes a want of confidence 
on the part of Government* in the loyalty of its subjects 
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which I need hardly Bay is absolutely needless, but tins 
needless distrust on the part of Her Ma.esty’s Governing 

■oives rise to vain hopes and false calculations on the part 
of unscrupulous neighbours which the Government ougi 

X into consideration. On the cnc hand there rsnc 
evil to be guarded against, whilst on Ac 

is a possible evil. I have no doubt fct the Government 

will at once see the propriety of altering the ob.eeuon- 
nble provisions of the Act. Then there is another point 

which concerns us more than the Government vm., the 

Sous distinction made in the rules whid, hav, been 

dS^ SUb A e t S ° f h H °e 

' . i TTnroneans and Eurasians which may have 

^“.“g^-tiierea^n 

Siat' index is misleading but this vac may know, and 
‘ , ,t f ram ers of the Act may know it, 

si 

*er speakers, I think wo should lose no tun. to agitate 
„„ the subject. Then comes the question how to 
agitato ? I am not prepaid to go up for the woe 
repeal of the Act; that would 1m meon rsten 
moderation on our part and inconsistent with true 
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prudence. The Government ought certainly to be accorded 
the privilege of regulating the manufacture and the 
import and export of arms and ammunition. It is only as * 
regards the use and the possession of arms that I think 
it desirable to go up to the Government for the repeal of the 
provisions of the Act. Then there is another practical 
suggestion, the credit of which is due to Babu Surendra 
Nath Banerjea viz. that we ought to organise measures 
for collecting statistics on the subject. There are several 
local Associations that can furnish us with statistics 
which will be directed to show how many deaths are due 
to the ravages of wild beasts and to the inroads of 
robbers and dacoits ; deaths which in all probability might 
have been prevented, were it not for the provisions of 
the Act. And if we are well-armed with facts and 
figures, it may speak more forcibly than any amount of 
abstract considerations. 

— - -- -ao^o* * 
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In obedience to your Excellency’s command and to 
a time-honoured custom, I rise now to address the 
Convocation. At the same time I cannot help expressing 
my regret that His Excellency, in giving me an opportunity 
of addressing you, has deprived you of the opportunity 
of listening at greater length to one of those speeches 
which profound scholarship and powerful eloquence can 
entertain an audience with. And I feel the regret all the 
more because the past year has been a notable one in 
the history of this University, and the matters to which 
I shall have to refer in reviewing the events of that 
year require for their full and clear elucidation ability 
Very much superior to mine own. As, however, I shall 
presently have to impress upon a large section of my 
audience the necessity of contentment with our situation 
I must not myself set an example the other way, but 1 
must proceed at once, and cheerfully to do my duty as 
best I can, asking you only to moderate your expectations, 
so that disappointment may not be your share. 

My first duty should be to thank your Excellency 
for the very kind words you have said of me, and to thank 
you, ladies and gentlemen, for the evident marks o 
kindness towards me with which you have received t lose 

A* brief retrospect of the past, and a probable view 
of the immediate future, of this University would be all 
that I should touch upon, with occasional interposition 
of such remarks, as may occur to one who has, for the 
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last few years, had some experience of its practical 
working. An address of which this is the summary may * 
not promise to be more interesting than the monotonous" 
ceremony you have been witnessing for the last hour or 
so. But if you bear in mind that the several hundreds 
{ of young men who have just taken their degrees 

represent the cream of the intelligence of the rising 
generation, and will be sure to influence in a variety of 
ways, the future of a great province, the machinery by 
which such vast potential energy is stored up will not "y 
fail to interest you, and you will not, I am sure, grudge 
to give me another hour to dwell upon its working, its 
it merits, and its defects. 

j It is now nearly a third of a century since this 

I University was established, and it commenced its existence 

| as an examining body with the modest number of 244 

candidates for matriculation. The number rose to very 
nearly six thousand last year, or had increased about 
twenty-five fold. At the first B. A. Examination, held in 
1858 there were only 13 candidates, and the corresponding 
number last year was 1,165 ; that is, it had increased 
more than eighty-fold. Nor were these increases in the 
last year’s numbers sudden and therefore probably 
attributable to exceptional causes. Barring very slight 
occasional fluctuations, this increase has been gradual and 
steady, and it indicates a rate of growth unknown any- 
where except within the tropics. And when we remember 
the fact that this steady increase in numbers has been 
unaffected by the establishment of the sister Universities 
of Lahore and Allahabad, it really affords matter for 
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congratulation. It shews that the desire for University 
education has taken such deep root in this country, 
that any additional supply of facility for its acquisition 
readily creates and is absorbed by a growing demand 
for it. 

There has been a similar steady increase in the 
number of candidates for the degree of Bachelor in 
Law. In the other two, special Faculties • of Medicine 
and Engineering, the examinations, have not been so 
attractive, though there has not . been any decided falling 
off in the number of candidates.. This difference has, 

I think, been due partly to the difficulties attending 
the preparatory training to be undergone by candidates 
for examination in these Faculties, partly to the difficulties 
of the examinations themselves, and partly to the want 
of sufficiently encouraging prospects for passed candidates. 
The recent changes in the Regulations in Medicine, by 
which the examination in preliminary and subsidiary 
subjects, like Chemistry and Botany, has been separated 
from that in the Medical subjects proper, would, it is 
believed, remove some of these, difficulties, so far as 
the medical examinations are , concerned, without lowering 
their standard in any way. , ■ • 

But though, juflging ' from the, number of candidates, 
who present themselves at our . examinations, we may 

find reason for ■'congratulation, have the results of 

those examinations' been equally satisfactory ? In other 
words, does a fair 1 proportion of the candidates, oome 
out successful ? Aiicf are their University distinctions 
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any warrant of their possessing solid attainments or at 
least attainments similar to those possessed by the 
holders of corresponding distinctions in other Universities ? r 
These questions deserve some attention. 

Until very recently, the percentage of failures at 
our examinations used, roughly speaking, to range between 
40 and 60 , which very nearly agree with the corresponding 
limits at the examinations of the London University, 
which we "have adopted as our model. This state of 
things, though not as satisfactory as might be desired, 
passed without comment In the last year's Arts 
Examinations, however, the percentage of failures rose 
above 70 at the Entrance, and it was high at all the 
examinations. These apparently unexpected results 
naturally evoked much discussion. There came from various 
quarters a good deal of thoughtful criticism and sensible 
suggestion, and also a mass of thoughtless talk and 
senseless abuse. In thus speaking rather unceremoniously 
of our critics, I am not at all speaking in anger or 
defiance, but am simply stating a plain fact. Nor have 
I any reason to be intolerant of criticism. I am not 
one of those who think that our University system 
is perfect, and does not admit of improvement. On 
the contrary, I firmly believe that with honest intentions 
and earnest exertion, we can always progress from good 
to better, and that free and fair criticism is one of our 
best guides in the path of progress. Only I would 
gently remind our critics that when they have to find 
fault with an institution like this University, which is 
earnestly striving to do good work, they ought not to 
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cry it down in language calculated to bring it in to 
ridicule, and to undermine in infant minds the foundations 
> of respect for authority. Unjust failure at an examination 
may defer for a year the progress of those who have 
suffered, the wrong done, having every chance of being 
set right in the year following ; but if they are taught 
to glory in their failure, and to despise examinations 
and examining bodies, depend upon it that the habits 
of laziness and irreverence that this will engender, will be 
sure to mar their prospects for ever. 

The Senate has appointed a Committee to inquire 
into the causes of these large failures, and as the 
Committee has not yet submitted its report, it would be 
premature for me to hazard any opinion on the subject. 
One thing, however, I may say, as it is not any matter 
of opinion, but is a fact, or rather the admission of 
a fact by those interested in denying it. In reply to 
the inquiries, made by the Committee, the heads of the 
institutions which sent candidates to our examinations, 
have almost invariably admitted with commendable 
candour that the candidates that were found fit to 
in their judgment, were not much larger in number 
than those who have actually passed ; though some 
have stated that, between the date of application 
of candidates and the date of examination, 
many candidates were expected to be able to 
up their deficiency. The results, therefore, were not 
altogether unexpected by those who knew best. 

But whether expected or unexpected, these large 
percentages of failures indicate an amount of waste of 
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time, energy, and money wliieli the University ought 
to prevent, if possible. These large failures may be 
due either to the standards being difficult, or to the r 
examinations being unfair, or the candidates being 
badly prepared. Very few persons, however, seriously 
complain of the standards being too difficult, and 
opinion seems to be divided between attributing the 
failures to unfair examination and to bad preparation. 

Now the University has of late been trying its best 
to make the examinations as fair as possible, that is, 
as exact and efficient tests as could be had of sound 
intelligent knowledge as distinguished from superficial 
cram. And there is no use in ignoring the fact that 
the more successful this effort on our part is, the greater 
will be the difficulty in the way of indifferent students 
who unfortunately form the majority and who try to 
pass by cramming. To remedy the evil -without lowering 
the standards of our examinations, the only remedy, 
therefore, seems to be to improve the teaching in our 
schools and colleges. In saying this, I am far from 
intending to find fault with our teachers and professors, 
I know the difficulties of their situation, and I 
fully sympathise with them, for I myself began life as 
a professor. The defect I am now going to notice in 
the present system of teaching, is to some extent 
unavoidable from the nature of things. Owing to the 
inconveniently large size attained by classes in our schools 
and colleges, teaching is conducted almost exclusively 
by lectures, and exercises are as a rule neglected. Now* 
however lucid and impressive lectures may be, and 
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however useful they may he in giving comprehensive 
views of subjects, they arc wholly insufficient to enab t 
> the students to master details, unless they are supplemented 
by regular exercises. You can no more improve the 
mind by merely stuffing it with information, without 
wiving it exercise, than you can improve the body 
bv mere feeding without physical training. I would, 
therefore, earnestly impress on our school and college 
authorities the absolute necessity ot regular exercises 
I would also ask them to take an enlarged and liberal 
view of their duties and responsibilities, lhey have 
undertaken the work of educating young men That 
work is not done by merely enabling our students to 
pass examinations or to secure good places m the Honom 

L, nor even is ft by -«***« *?*’."* 

information. The primary function of education is 
train the mind and to develop its powers, so as to 
qualify students for the higher trials they have to 
undergo when they enter the world —to equip them so 
as to help them in the battle of life. W unless the 
mind is well trained, and its powers strengthened its 
very equipment of knowledge may prove a burden rather 

than a benefit. 

While my colleagues in the Senate will do, as they 

have always been endeavouring to do, all in their power 
to free our examinations of every thing that is 
objectionable the institutions that send^ up candidates 
to those examinations, should help 
education they profess to 
the name. 
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Turning now to the question whether our University 
Degrees are any warrant of solid attainments in our 
graduates, we find great diversity of opinion. Some say r 
that our standards are sufficiently high, and our 
examinations sufficiently severe ; others maintain quite 
the contrary view ; while there are others again who 
hold that examinations, whether here or elsewhere, are 
no test of real merit at all. This third view has given 
rise to much learned controversy, which it is not my 
object here to take part in. Suffice it to say that the 
truth lies here, as in many similar instances, somewhere 
between the two extreme conflicting views. Examinations 
are useful as simple tests of merit. But they are not 
the only tests, nor should the passing of examinations 
be regarded as the sole object and ultimate aim of 
education. We should try to combine the advantages 
of examination and teaching ; and, to make examination 
a real test of merit, the test should be applied only 
to those who have had a previous preparatory training 
under competent teachers. Now our University, though 
often disparagingly styled a mere examining body, has 
never lost sight of this important principle. As a rule, 
it admits to its examinations above the Entrance, 
no candidate, who has not prosecuted a regular course 
of study in an affiliated institution ; and steps have 
recently been taken to enforce strict obedience to 
this rule. 


The standards of our examinations if not exactly equal 
to those of corresponding examinations in English 
Universities, are not much inferior to them ; and the 
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decree of proficiency in the answers, which our L mversdy 
exacts, is higher than that required m most places. 
’While a Senior Wrangler at Cambridge ( we learn from 

a distinguished Senior Wrangler and experienced teacher) 

venerably obtains not more than half the full number 
of the marks, our M. A. and B. A. Honour candidates must 
obtain 60 per cent, of the marks to be placed m the 
first class. It should also be remembered that our 
graduates have to acquire knowledge through the medium 
of a difficult foreign language, in which itself up to the 
B. A. Examination they are required to attain a certain 
amount of proficiency. And if the learning of a difficult 
language implies mental training of a certain degree, our 
graduates have invariably the benefit of that training. 
We have been steadily raising the standards of oiu 
examinations, and I am happy to be able to say that, 
notwithstanding some difference of views regarding the 
Entrance Examination, there is an unanimity of opinion 
that for the higher examinations this is what ought to 

be done. 

But though our standards may be high, and our tests 
searching, the question is often asked by the adverse 
critic— What work have those men, who passed thes^ 
tests, yet done in the fields of literature or science? 1 
wish i could answer the question in the way m which 
it is desirable that it should be answered. I wish I could 
refer our critic to a.long catalogue of literary and scientific 
achievements made by our graduates. But though we 
are not yet able to do so, I deny that the barrenness 
of results is at all due to any defect in our University 
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system of education. The truth is that our graduates 
for the most part come from the poorer classes ; they 
have to earn their livelihood ; they find very little " 
encouragement for labours in the fields of literature and 
science in the shape of fellowships and in other shapes 
in which such labours are elsewhere encouraged, while 
they find better prospects in other lines. Thus it has 
happened that the Subordinate Judicial and Executive 
Services, and the Legal and Medical professions have 
hitherto attracted our best graduates. But now there 
are indications of a different state of things following. 
The service and the professions have become overstocked. 
This, no doubt, is an evil in one sense for our educated 
young men, but out of evil cometh good, and this evil 
may not be without some attendant good. It may force 
our aspiring young men, disappointed in other quarters, 
to the more arduous and less remunerative labours in 
the fields of literature and science ; and if at this fit 
juncture we are able to offer some slight inducement 
for these labours, great good may result. Talents for which 
a fellowship worth five hundred a month would not 
have been sufficient inducement ten or fiften years ago, 
may now be readily engaged for half the amount or 
less. If the object commends itself, as I hope it will, 
to the illustrious successor of the founder of the only 
professorship in our University, no less noted for learning 
and enlightened liberality than his predecessor, and to 
other enlightened noble men we may at no distant date 
hope to have fellowships sufficient in value and number 
to induce some of our best graduates to give up 
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seeking for other employment, and to devote their time 
to literature and science ; and if the fellowships be made 
' tenable only upon condition of approved work being 
done, our graduates may be put in the way of contributing 
their share, however humble, to the advancement of 
learning. 

Whilst upon this topic, I ought not to leave 
wholly unnoticed those few fruits which our University 
education has already borne. I shall say nothing of 
the professional work of those who have betaken 
themselves to the learned professions, but confine myself 
to work purely of a literary or scientific character. I 
am happy to be able to say that the best living poet 
of Bengal, and the first and the best living Bengali 
writer of fiction, are both graduates of the Calcutta 
University ; and they have enriched the literature of 
Bengal with all that the gorgeous magnificence of the 
East and the sombre grandeur of the West could 
contribute. If their labours, and the labours of those 
that have followed their footsteps, had been better known 
to our European friends, it might have helped to 
remove much of that reproach to which our graduates 
are subjected. 

Nor must I omit to mention the labours of another 
distinguished graduate of this University, the learned 
and indefatigable Secretary to the Science Association. 
Aided, no doubt, by the enlightened liberality of his 
countrymen and the valuable co-operation of a distinguished 
foreigner, he has done all that could be expected to 
lay the foundation for the study of science. If he has made 
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no scientific discoveries, it is because lie lias been 
less selfish than he might have been. He has not 
occupied any limited ground, and concentrated his 
intelligence and energy therein, to enable himself to make 
any contributions to science. He has attempted to 
clear up much larger ground, ground sufficient for the 
cultivation of science by himself and his countrymen, 
and this he has to some extent succeeded in doing. 
It is time now for his countrymen, to invest more of 
their pecuniary and intellectual capital in the enterprise 
and the prospect of a fair harvest will not be far 
distant In the abstruse regions of mathematics, a 
distinguished young graduate has commenced work, and 
has already given fair earnest of a promising 
future. 

Turning now from our students to the institutions 
that bring them up, We find the condition of things 
on the whole satisfactory. The number of schools that 
sent up candidates for the last Entrance Examination, 
was above 400. The number of colleges affiliated up 
to the Ik A. standard is 52, and the number of those 
affiliated only up to the F. A. standard is 32. These 
numbers have been steadily increasing, and if the 
existence of several rival institutions in one ami the 
same place has occasionally led to breach of discipline, 
instances of such breach have always been taken 
serious notice of by this University. It may not be ' 
out of place here to suggest to managers and professors 
of neighbouring institutions the desirability of their 
forming themselves into friendly societies, and of holding 
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conferences from time to time for the interchange of 
views upon educational matters. This will tend to put 
' down unhealthy competition, to promote discipline, 
and to foster neighbourly feeling between rival 
institutions. 

Our pecuniary resources continue increasing with 
the increase in the number of candidates for our 
examinations ; but very soon there must be a large drain 
upon our funds. This splendid hall, large enough though 
it be to render my voice, notwithstanding my utmost 
efforts to make myself heard, inaudible at either end 
of it, has now been found wholly insufficient to meet 
our growing wants. We require additional accommodation 
for holding our examinations and for the storage of 
our records and furnitures. To our list of endowments 
very little addition has been made during the year 
under review. There have been only two small endowments 
made for the award of annual prizes. As to one of 
these, I shall say nothing ; touching the other, I have 
one brief observation to make. The endowment is a 
small one, and may not benefit many, but it teaches 
an excellent lesson which every student should profit 
by. The donor, the well-known Pundit Mahamohopadhyaya 
Mohesh Chunder Nyayaratna, has desired the prize 
founded to be known not after his own name, though 
dear to Oriental learning, but after the name of his 
preceptor, the late Pundit Jaynarayan Tarkapanelianan. 
Examples of such reverence for one’s teacher are well 
worthy of imitation. 
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During the year under review we lost by death 
or retirement eleven of our colleagues in the Senate ; 
and this brief retrospect of the past would be incomplete 
if I were not to record our deep sense of regret for 
that loss. To some of these gentlemen our University 
is largely indebted. Mr. Reynolds, as President of the 
Faculty of Arts, as Vice-Chancellor and as a member 
of many important Committees, always gave the 
University the full benefit of his vast and varied 
learning j and the eloquent words of his Convocation 
address may still be fresh in the memory of many. 
Mr. Westland, though his official duties left him littie 
time to take any active part in our proceedings, 
always felt a warm interest in the welfare of the 
University ; and gave every consideration to the claims 
of oiu graduates in the bestowal of the extensive 
patronage in his hands. In Moulvie Kabiruddcen Arabic 
learning has lost an ornament and the Senate a most 
useful member. Mr. Anandaram Baruali was a distinguished 
graduate of this University and a no less distinguished 
member of the Civil Service. Amidst the engrossing 
duties of his office, he could find time to plan and 
partly to execute literary works of profound scholarship, 
and it is matter of no small regret that untimely death 
prevented him from completing them. His life ought to 
be a noble example to the graduates of this University. 

I cannot close this list without giving our tribute of 
i e»peet to the memory of the Rev. Mr. Smith, the popular 
Principal of the General Assembly’s Institution, who always 
took a leading part in the work of the University, and 
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shewed a most sympathetic concern in the well-being 
of its graduates. 

To keep up the strength of the Senate and to confer 
on deserving persons the distinction of Fellowship, new 
appointments have been made every year. But of late, 
the practice has been not to appoint more members 
than there are vacancies, the existing number of members 
being considered too large for a working body. 

Naturally enough the distinction is greatly prized 
by the graduates of the University. If they value it, 
they should earn it for themselves by attaining eminence 
in learning. 

I must here express my best thanks to His Excellency 
for publicly announcing' that lie will give the M. AAs of 
the University some voice in the election of fellows. 
The privilege thus accorded will mark a new era in the 
history of our University, and will, I venture to hope, 
form the first rudiments of it's elective franchise. 

There is one other educational question discussed 
during the past year upon which I ought to say a few 
words, I mean the question of moral education. From 
its paramount importance it has naturally attracted 
great attention, and from the difficulties attending its 
solution, it has given rise to much discussion and 
difference of opinion. Owing to the intimate connection 
between morality and religion on the one hand, and to the 
necessity of observing religions neutrality on the other, 
systematic moral education has been considered 
impracticable. At the same time, it cannot for one 
moment be denied that if the object of education is 
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not only to enable the student to pass examinations 
and win prizes, but is to make him a useful member 
of society, mere intellectual education is a most 
incomplete education. It has often happened that 
brilliant intellectual gifts have been frittered away, or, 
what is worse, applied to mischievous ends, while 
comparatively moderate talents, aided by honesty of 
purpose and strength of character, have achieved great 
and good results. The truth is that sharp intelligence 
without sound moral nature can no more make a 
useful man, then fine implements can carve a beautiful 
image out of rotten wood. 

But if moral education is so necessary, how is it 
to be given ? I think the difficulties in our way, though 
great, are not insurmountable. Happily for man, the 
cardinal truths of morality are well known, easily 
intelligible, and well recognized. The difficulty lies 
not in knowing them in theory, but in following them 
in practice, and to meet this difficulty, example is no 
doubt infinitely more efficacious than precept. 

If then we follow the plan recently adopted by the 
University in regard to the Entrance course in English, 
and in prescribing the course in literature, select pieces 
which illustrate the beauties and excellences not only 
of style but also of character, and if the teacher 
dwells not only upon the grammatical and philological 
points, but also upon the moral lessons taught by each 
piece, we may have a fairly efficient substitute for 
systematic moral education. This plan may, perhaps, to 
some extent interfere with the teaching of languages, but 
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the advantage 
disadvantage. 


gained will outweigh the apprehended 




A great deal, however, will depend on the personal 
influence and example of the teacher. Arnold has done 
for Rugby more than a library full of moral text-books 
could do ; and the same must be the case everywhere. 
As the result of my own limited experience in the 
teaching line, and of the knowledge which I presume 
to think 1 possess of the character of my countrymen, 
I would venture to make one or two observations as 
to the most efficacious mode of exercising that 
influence. 1 am fully conscious that I am < speaking 
in the presence of. . many able and veteran teachers, 
and I speak with becoming diffidence. The teacher 
should use as little force and should excite as little 
fear as possible. Locke has truly said : “ *Tis as impossible 
to draw fair and regular characters on a trembling 
mind as on a shaking paper.” Everything that may 
lead the pupil to regard his teacher as an enemy rather 
than a friend, necessarily reduces the efficiency of his 
teaching. Many a good lesson instead of being readily 
imbibed, is repelled by the unwilling mind, and the 
antagonistic mood of the pupil. If punishment in any 
shape lias to be inflicted, let it be in sorrow and not 
in anger ; and if this is known, the young culprit will 
seldom be found to be such a hardened sinner as not 
to repent at once and mend his ways. I do not 
I am reckoning too much upon the pupiPs 
for his teacher. With all his faults the Indian 
respect for his teacher is unbounded. 
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I must not be understood here as pleading for 
leniency towards faults. On the contrary, I would insist 
upon every fault, however slight, being taken notice of' 
with displeasure, so that habits of transgression may 
not grow up. To overlook light faults until graver 
ones are committed would be to allow the disease to 
grow until it is too late to cure. 

Before I conclude, I ought to say a few words by 
way of encouragement and advice to my young friends 
who have just taken their degrees. My first advice 
to you will be to aim at thoroughness in all that you 
do. This is the advice that my predecessor in office 
gave you two years ago in his usually impressive and 
forcible language. Thoroughness is the great secret of 
success in most cases. A distinguished Senior Wrangler, 
and afterwards an eminent Judge, Chief Baron Pollock, 
in one of his letters to Professor Be Morgan, writes : — 
“I have no doubt I have read less and seen fewer 
books than any Senior Wrangler of about my time or 
any period since ; but what I knew I knew thoroughly, 
and it was at my fingers' ends/' And If you could 
question other eminent and successful men, you would 
learn that their eminence and success were in a great 
measure due to their habits of thoroughness. 

I would next advise you to show moderation and 
to avoid friction in whatever you do. Friction never 
advances but always impedes work ; while moderation, 
by holding in reserve all surplus force, imperceptibly 
adds strength to your position. 
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I must earnestly impress upon you the absolute neces- 
sity of contentment with your situation, be it high or low, 
> if you want to be happy. With all my wish to see your 
best dreams realised, I must say that that happy result can 
be the lot of only a very few, if any. The rest must 
go on toiling amidst disappointments. And even those 
few who may attain the objects of their desire, will 
find that when attained, they are not half so charming 
as they looked from a distance. 

Nor must you complain that because the prizes of 
life are so few, and notwithstanding your education, 
so difficult to attain, education has been a useless 
trouble. Even if you are not able to secure a good 
appointment, or to earn a decent income by the practice 
of one of the learned professions, you are none the 
worse for your education. If it has been worth any 
thing, it must have strengthened your mind, refined 
your taste, and expanded your imagination, so as to 
enable you to say with supreme indifference — 

“I care not, Fortune, what you me deny, 

You cannot bar me of free Nature's grace ; 

You cannot shut the wonders of the sky* 

Through which Aurora shews her brightening face." 

Or if it has not taught you to soar to those sublime 
heights of fancy, even in the prosaic vale of ordinary 
real life, your education will stand you in good 
stead. 

With the knowledge you must have acquired that it 
is useless to struggle against the inevitable, you will 
be able to bear with calmness many a reverse at which 
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the ignorant must bitterly fret and whine. To improve 
your condition you can avail yourselves of ways and 
means unknown and inaccessible to the uneducated. 

The truth is not that you have no good prospects 
in life, but that your prospects have been thrown at 
a distance by reason of those who came to the scene 
earlier having occupied the vantage ground. You must, 
therefore, work harder and rise higher to attain what 
they have secured with-. far less labour. 

If service and the liberal professions have no room 
for you, there are the vast material resources of the 
country which your scientific knowledge can enable you 
to utilize. There are the fields of literature and science 
scarcely trodden yet by our countrymen — fields the 
cultivation of which, if it requires patient and arduous 
toil, promises a proportionately rich harvest. You can 
enrich the vernacular literature of your country with 
all that is valuable in Western learning, and contribute 
to the literature of the West the precious treasures 
that lie hidden in your classic fields ; and this literary 
traffic will be sure to yield adequate return. Then, again, 
there is the extensive field of education, which, though 
occupied, has room enough for a host of workers yet. 

In these and other ways you can turn your 
education to useful account. But whatever line of work 
you may adopt, and whatever aims and aspirations you 
may have, always keep to one great cardinal aim. 
Ardently aspire and sedulously strive after true moral 
and intellectual greatness, and depend upon it, all your other 
legitimate aims and aspirations will be crowned with success. 


Convocation Address 1891. 

Your Excellency, Sir Charles Elliot, Ladies and 

Gentlemen, 

The year that has just gone by has not been 
without incidents worthy of notice on this occasion. To 
some of these I shall briefly allude, before I turn my 
attention to matters which concern us in the present 
and the near future. 

Foremost among the incidents of the year under 
review, I should mention the recognition of the elective 
principle in the appointment of Fellows. Under the 
law as it now stands the right to appoint Fellows is 
vested in the Governor-General of India in Council ; 
and His Excellency the Chancellor, in accordance with 
the views expressed in his last Convocation speech, 
was graciously pleased to invite the M. A/s and holders 
of corresponding Degrees in the other Faculties, to 
choose from among themselves two gentlemen whom 
they would recommend for appointment as Fellows, 
the number two being about a third of the total number 
of Fellows then considered likely to be appointed. The 
graduates, who naturally prized the privilege, evinced 
a lively interest in the election that was held at the 
Senate House on the 1st of January 1891, and I am 
happy to be able to say that their choice has met with 
the approval of His Excellency the Chancellor. You 
will be delighted to hear that among the electors present 
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on this occasion was the distinguished lady graduate 
who is now the Superintendent of the Bethune College ; 
and so, under the guidance of the enlightened scholar and 
statesman now at the head of our affairs, our University 
has had the high honour of being the first institution in 
the East where female suffrage has been recognised. 
As a graduate of this University, it is peculiarly 
gratifying to me that I should have the privilege of thus 
publicly expressing on behalf of the graduates our 
most heartfelt thanks to His Excellency for this act of 
grace, and the pleasure of congratulating the electors 
and the elected, and of welcoming our first elected 
Fellows. The 1st of January 1891 will be a memorable 
day in the history of the University, and we may hope 
that the principle of representation will be recognised 
in its constitution as fully and definitely as sound policy 
and right reason will allow. 

In close connection with this topic, 1 should notice 
the recent resolution of the Senate to apply to the 
Legislature for the amendment of our Act of Incorpora- 
tion so as to allow the graduates the right to nominate 
one-half of the number of Fellows to be appointed every 
year, and to enlarge the scope of the University by 
removing the restriction which makes it at present a 
mere examining body. Of this application it is not 
for me now to say more than this, that the recommen- 
dations of the Senate proceed for the most part upon 
the lines on which the Allahabad University Act is 
based, and that the metropolitan University may well 
hope to have as liberal a constitution and as free a 
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scope as- her younger provincial sister has already been 
favoured with, 

* Another measure carried out last year', which is of 
importance to us as an examining body, deserves here 
a passing notice. The Syndicate has formally adopted 
the rule that no one shall be appointed to set questions 
on any subject of which he teaches the whole or a 
part. The rule is not meant to imply in the least 
degree any slur on the integrity of our examiners. It will 
relieve the public mind from all possible apprehension that 
one class of candidates may have any undue advantage 
over another. It is intended also to relieve the examiners 
from an embarrassing conflict of duties. If one, is to do 
his duty as an examiner properly, he should be left free 
to set his questions so that they may afford the wfest 
means of testing knowledge ; but if he lias been teaching 
the subject, it becomes equally his duty to select the 
questions so that his own pupils may not, from their 
acquaintance with his views respecting it, have an unfair 
advantage over other candidates ; and these duties it 
is often difficult to reconcile. An eminent professor 
and experienced examiner at Cambridge expresses his 
surprise that the necessity and the reason for such a 
regulation should be overlooked or denied. 

I shall not detain yon with any account of the other 
measures carried out by the University during the past 
year, as they relate mostly to matters of detail and 
not of principle in our modes of conducting examinations. 
These matters of detail, and our relations with our 
affiliated institutions are giving us long seasons of work 
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with comparatively short seasons of rest and with 
occasional seasons of storm. Happily, however, the 
storms have soon subsided, and been succeeded by 
refreshing calms. Like storms in the physical world, they 
have served to sweep away all that was noxious and 
unwholesome in our moral atmosphere, but unlike their 
material types they have left no marks of harm in their 
track behind. 

During the year under review, we have lost by death 
or retirement certain of our Fellows, to some of whom 
at least the ordinary tribute of respect is undoubtedly due. 

Sir Steuart Bayley, though the duties of his high 
office left him little time to take part in our proceedings, 
always evinced a warm interest in the moral and 
intellectual progress of the people of these provinces, 
and gave encouragement to our graduates whenever 
suitable opportunity arose; and on a recent occasion, 
he rendered the University very valuable assistance 
by sanctioning an arrangement in the Education 
Department, which enables us to avail ourselves of the 
most useful services of the present officiating Registrar. 

Mahamahopadhyay Bapudev Sastri, owing to his 
residence in the North-West was, it may be said, no 
more than an ornamental Fellow of this University ; 
but his name really adorned our Fellows' list. In him 
we had a rare combination of profound ancient Oriental 
learning in mathematics with the modern learning of 
the West in that abstruse science. 

In Babu Mahesh Chandra Chaudhuri, the Senate 
has lost a most useful member, and our society a rare 
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man. He was a member of the Syndicate for two 
years, and amidst his numerous professional and other 
engagements, he always found time to discharge his 
duties here with that conscientious thoroughness 
which characterised all that he did. His sound common 
sense, his untiring energy and his spotless character 
should make him a bright example unto all. 

Nor must I omit to mention here the name of one 
who, though he left India twenty years ago, and from 
that time ceased to be a Fellow of this University, is 
still remembered with all the respect that used to be 
shewn to him when he was Chief Justice of Bengal 
and whose loss is mourned as deeply here as it is in his 
native land. Sir Barnes Peacock became an ex-officio 
Fellow when the University was established, and he 
held that office for upwards of ten years, during which 
time he took a lively interest in its affairs, and wrote 
some of those learned minutes which are worthy of 

careful study. The Native Bar owe him a deep debt 
of gratitude for the great encouragement and courtesy 
they met with from him. He bore very high testimony 
to their merit, and it was upon his authority that 
Sir Henry Maine in one of his Convocation speeches 
said that ‘an average legal argument by native 

vakils in the Appellate High Court was quite up 
to the mark of an average legal argument in West- 
minster Hall/ 

Our list of endowments has received three important 
additions during the past year, important, if not for 

their pecuniary value, certainly for the value that 
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attaches to them for the honoured names with which 
they are associated. The endowments are made by the 
Keshub Ch under Sen, General Trevor, and Prasamia r 
Kumar Sarbadhicary Memorial Committees. The prizes 
and medals founded may not be competed for by 
many, and can be attainable only by a few ; but the 
saintly life of Keshub Chunder, the distinguished public 
career of General Trevor and the varied scholarship 
of Prasanna Kumar, the meinoiy of which they serve 
to recall, are examples that must produce in every 
generous heart a yearning after what is good and great. 

Turning now from the past to matters that concern 
our present and immediate future, we find that our 
University has now lived full one-third of a century, 
having completed almost to a day thirty-four years 
of its existence. This, though nearly half the average 
span of human life, is no doubt only a small period in 
the life of an institution. Still, as it has lived and 
thrived all this time, and now numbers its affiliated 
institutions by scores, and its graduates by thousands 
reckoning among these last some worthy representatives 
of the fair sex, we may safely feel the pleasing 
assurance that it has outlived all those evils that 
threaten infantile existence, and has now entered 
vigorous life. But though we may be relieved from 
apprehensions of one kind, anxieties of a different sort 
begin to fill the mind. Has this University fulfilled our 
expectations ? Is it doing all that it ought to accomplish ? 
These are questions that must occur to every thoughtful 
observer, and they demand serious attention. Though 
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primarily a mere examining body, the University by 
the courses of study and tiie rules of preparatory 
* training prescribed for its examinations, and by the 
standard of excellence it exacts at those examinations, 
practically regulates the education of a vast province. 
The flower of our youthful population spend the bes 
part of their time, and no small part of their 
generally scanty means, in preparing for our examinations, 
and it is matter of the gravest importance that we 
should so arrange things that that preparation should 
qualify them not only for the temporary trial m the 
examination hall, but also for the continued trial m life. 

The friends of the University will at once say 

that the courses of study prescribed for our examinations 

and the standard of excellence exacted from our 
candidates are sufficiently high as compared with those 
of other Universities ; and that candidates who do well at 
our examinations also do well in after-life. Our adverse 
critics on the other hand say that our standards may 
be high, but our examinations, and perhaps competitive 
examinations generally, are no test of real merit ; and 
that in actual life, though some few of our graduates 
may do well, there are many again who are found to 
be absolutely helpless. But it will not be fair to 
judge of the merits of a system by referring either to 
exceptionally favourable or to exceptionally unfavourable 
specimens of its product. It is only by referring to 
the number of graduates the University has produced, 
and the qnality of the average graduate, that we can 
form a fair estimate of the work done by the University. 
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]Sow, though their average merit may not be rated 
very high, considering their number, and considering the 
powerful impetus that the University has given to r 
education, we cannot have much reason to be dissatisfied. 
If amid the depths of ignorance around, the University 
has already been able to raise even a slightly elevated 
level of knowledge of fair extent, well may we hope 
that it will form the basis whereon, a stately superstructure 
will ere long be raised by the labour of the University- 
aided by the funds supplied by enlightened liberality. 
But, whatever the merits of the present system may be, 
our business is to consider whether it is not capable 
of improvement in the future. Let us give this important 
matter a moment’s thought. 

Speaking broadly, the chief objects of education 
( I leave out of consideration physical education ) are to 
store the mind with knowledge, and to train the 
intellect, the emotions', and the will to healthy and 
harm onions action. 

Touching the first of these objects, the points that 
demand attention are, that the matter of the store 
should be really useful knowledge, and the manner of 
storing, methodical. For, the capacity of the human 
mind being limited, knowledge, that would be useless 
or superfluous in after-life, must make room for that 
which is necessary and useful ; and we shall not be 
able to apply om ' ^ock of knowledge with that 
readiness which the exigencies of life demand, if 
our mental store house is like an ill-arranged lumber 
room. 
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Now, no objection has, so far as I am aware, been 
raised that the courses of study prescribed for our 
different examinations include anything but useful 
knowledge, though objection may be taken that they 
exclude certain branches of useful knowledge. I wish 
very much that every graduate of our University 

and every educate:! man had some knowledge 

of the structure and functions of the different parts 
of that wonderful piece of mechanism, whose regular 
working is a necessary condition for the acquisition 
of knowledge. Such knowledge by confirming our faith 
in the laws of nature, will be sure internally to 
influence onr conduct for the better in many matters in 
which external interference, however benevolent, may 
prove irritating or powerless. I hope it would be possible to 
introduce elementary physiology into our general curriculum 
of studies without increasing very much the burden on our 
students. I also deem it not merely desirable, but 
necessary, that we should encourage the study of those 
Indian vernaculars that have a literature, by making them 
compulsory subjects of our examinations in conjunction 
with their kindred classical languages. The Bengali 
language has now a rich literature that is well worthy 
of study, and Urdu and Hindi are also progressing 
fairly in the same direction. In laying stress upon the 
importance of the study of our vernaculars, I am not 
led by any mere patriotic sentiment,, excusable as* such 
sentiment may be, but I am influenced by more 
substantial reasons. I firmly believe that we cannot 
have any thorough and extensive culture as a nation, 
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unless knowledge is disseminated through our own 
vernaculars. Consider the lesson that the past teaches. 
The darkness of the Middle Ages of Europe was not 
completely dispelled until the light of knowledge shone 
through the medium of the numerous modern languages. 
So in India, notwithstanding the benign radiance of 
knowledge that has shone on the higher levels of our 
society through one of the clearest media that exist, 
the dark depths of ignorance all round will never 
be illumined until the light of knowledge reaches the 
masses through the medium of their own vernaculars. 

The question next arises, how should the prescribed 
subjects and text-books be studied. The golden rule here is, 
that whatever is read should be thoroughly understood, 
but nothing more than the fundamental facts or truths 
in each branch of knowledge need be committed to 
memory. A pernicious practice has, I fear, been growing 
with our students preparing for the undergraduates* 
examinations, of indiscriminately arid unintelligently 
committing to memory the contents of their text-books. 
Such a practice should be put down by teachers, and 
it should be discouraged so far as possible by examiners 
by leaving out minute questions which can only test 
mechanical memory. Examination papers should not, 
as a rule, exact from candidates greater knowledge 
of minute details in any subject than they should be 
required to carry in their memory in after-life. 

It is with reference to the latter of the two above 
mentioned objects of education, the training of the 
intellect, the emotions and the will, that the strongest 
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objections to our system are raised- Now, it must be 
freely admitted that ordinary examinations can afford 
. no test of the culture of the emotions and the will, 
except so far as the prosecution of vigorous study which 
is essential to success at such examinations, implies a 
well-regulated moral nature. The only way in which 
a mere examining University like ours, as distinguished 
from a teaching University, can encourage and assist 
the cultivation of the emotions and the will is, by 
insisting upon regular preparatory training and discipline 
of a thorough and strict character as a necessary 
condition for appearing at its examinations. The framers 
of our Act of Incorporation must have fully perceived 
this ; and accordingly they have provided in the Act 
that, as a rule, no one shall be admitted as a candidate 
for any of our Degrees, unless ho produces a certificate 
that he has prosecuted a regular course of study in 
a recognised institution. It is very much to be 
regretted that the importance of such certificate is often 
not fully realized. It is generally supposed that the 
object of requiring this certificate is to obtain evidence 
of a candidate’s intellectual fitness for an examination, 
and if that is its object, it is naturally considered a 
hardship that it should be strictly insisted upon, when 
the candidate is prepared to take the risk of failure, and 
when the examination to be undergone will be a 
sufficient test of fitness. But the real object of a 
systematic course of college discipline is to produce 
not mere intellectual fitness, but also moral fitness, by 
training the emotions and the will, and by fostering 
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habits of punctuality, patience, and perseverance. This 
was the object of that stem discipline and rigid self-denial, ^ 
that bmkmackarya , which our sages enjoin on the 
student, and the strict observance of which was the 
principal cause of that intellectual and moral greatness 
of ancient India which we still look back upon with 
pride. When once the real object of our rule for 
insisting on a systematic course of preparatory training 
is fully understood, our students who justly take pride 
in their character for obedience to law and authority as 
a national virtue, will, I am sure, be the foremost to 
carry out the rule scrupulously and in an ungrudging 
spirit. 

We are often asked whether our examinations afford 
any good test even of intellectual merit, I do not deny 
that young men not possessing any solid knowledge or 
power of thinking may, with the help of mere mechanical 
memory, make a show of knowledge and come out 
successful at our examinations. But I deny that this 
is anything peculiar to our system of examination. 
The evil complained of is almost a necessary concomitant 
of competitive and qualifying examinations wherever they 
are held. We learn from eminent men of Oxford and 
Cambridge who have written on the subject, that 
the evil is just as prevalent in those great seats of 
learning as it is here. The truth is, that with the 
growing importance of examinations, there has grown 
up an art known by the unenviable name of cramming, 
the object of which is to enable students to pass 
examinations without possessing any solid knowledge 
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and without spending much thought, though certainly not 
without spending much time and labour. The art 
js in high favour with lazy and indifferent students 
who think it easier to learn how to make a show of 
knowledge than to acquire knowledge — to appropriate 
the thoughts of others than to think for themselves. 
In this way examiners may be deceived, and the object 
of examinations frustrated. The question for us to 
consider is how to put down this evil. To my mind 
the only practical remedy appears to be to conduct our 
examinations so that students may perceive that 
cramming is neither necessary nor sufficient to ensure 
success. 

Now, two things appear to me to have led students 
to consider cramming necessary — first, inordinately long 
examination papers, and secondly, disproportionately 
difficult questions. I am fully aware of the reasons in 
favour of long papers and difficult questions : it is only 
by means of these that the qualities of readiness and 
acuteness can be tested. But, on the other hand, we 
must remember that if examination papers are so long 
that candidates must (to use the words of Dr. Whewell) 
“scribble in tempestuous haste” to answer them fully, 
or if they are so difficult that candidates left to their 
own resources are unable to answer them, they must 
have recourse to the kind of help that cramming gives 
to prepare themselves for their examinations. If you 
do not give them time to think in the examination 
hall, or if you demand from them thoughts beyond the 
reach of their powers, you cannot complain that they 
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depend entirely upon memory, or borrow the thoughts 
of others without going through the process of ^ 
thinking. 

Again, if students find that the necessary qualifying 
marks may be obtained by the help of memory alone, 
the less able and less ambitious among them will not 
find much inducement to go through the arduous process 
of exercising the reasoning faculty. 

If we want to put down cramming, and encourage 
thought, we should then be careful not to set too long 
or too difficult papers, or papers in which the minimum 
pass marks are obtainable by the exercise of memory 
alone. 

We should also discourage the taking up of too many 
Honour subjects by candidates for our examinations. 
We should aim at seeming depth even at the expense 
of surface. There is more psychological truth than 
poetical fancy in Pope's well-known lines — 

“One science only will one genius fit : 

So vast is art, so narrow human wit.** 

Whilst this seems to be almost all that we can do, 
our efforts in this direction in order to be effective, 
require the active eo-operation of the teachers and 
professors of our affiliated institutions. They should 
always bear in mind that teaching should never be 
subordinated to examination, but that the purposes 
of examination are subordinate to those of teaching. 
They should impress on students the mischievous 
effects of cramming which involves waste of time and 
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energy, without training the mind or imparting real 
knowledge. Our students should be exhorted not to 
allow the distressing phantom o£ an impending examination 
to haunt them in their hours of study, but to read 
whatever they have to read thoughtfully and with the 
cheering assurance that they are thereby either training the 
mind or storing it with useful knowledge. 

There is one other point connected with our system 
of education which deserves notice. As the learned 
professions and all departments of service, whether 
public or private, in which persons who have received 
a liberal as distinguished from a technical education 
can find employment, are getting daily more and more 
overstocked, some true friends of the country think 
that the kind of education which our University now 
encourages, cannot be regarded as useful for all those 
who are seeking it, and that it is time that the 
University should begin to recognise the necessity of 
technical education, and institute examinations and 
confer marks of distinction for its encouragement. I 
fully see the importance and necessity of technical 
education. In these days of keen competition and hard | 

struggle for existence, unless we can utilize and improve 
the products of Nature, and unless our artisans are 
trained in the application of science to art, we can 
never hope for the material prosperity of the country. 

If, therefore, Government or enlightened private liberality 
should establish suitable institutions for imparting 
technical education, the University should feel no 
hesitation in encouraging it by introducing an alternative 
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practical Entrance Examination, as was once suggested 
by a high authority, or by conferring marks of distinction 
on deserving persons educated In such institutions, A 
or in such other modes as may be thought fit. Perhaps 
this would be beyond the scope of the University 
as limited by the present statute, but it may be hoped 
that this limitation on our scope will be removed. 

But whilst saying so, I must not be understood 
for one moment to admit that liberal education has in 
this country reached anything like its saturation point, 
and that its further progress is not to be encouraged ; 
or that an educated man will be any the less fitted, 
by reason of his education to fill any station in life, 
however humble and however inferior to that generally 
occupied by men of his class it may be. 

Turning now to my young friends who have just 
earned their well-merited marks of distinction, I must 
first of all heartily congratulate our lady graduates in Arts 
for the high proficiency they have shewn ; ore of them, 
Florence Holland, having obtained double first class 
Honours, that is, honours in English and Latin and 
the other three having all obtained Honours in 
English. I should next offer my hearty congratulations 
to the lady graduates in Medicine for the proficiency 
they have attained in that noble science, and I am 
sure that the knowledge they have acquired will not 
only be useful to them, but will, be, of incalculable 
benefit to their secluded sisters in the zenana. 
The encouragement of female education by its 
degrees and other marks of distinction must rank 
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as one of the highest useful functions of this University. 
No community can be said to be an educated 
* community unless its female members are educated, that 
is, not simp]y taught to read and write, but educated 
in the true and full sense of the word. For, however 
proud man may boast of his intellectual superiority 
over the gentler sex, the simple truth must he 
admitted that woman is the primary educator of 
humanity. With the first dawn of reason, and before 
our baby lips even learn to lisp, our real education 
begins in the mother's arms ; and every fond word she 
speaks and every anxious look she casts impresses 
silently but indelibly some lasting lesson on the growing 
mind. And what moralist is there that can better 
teach the cultivation of the finer feelings than a 
loving mother, a loving sister, a loving wife and a 
loving daughter ? It is, therefore, that our Eastern 
mind, notwithstanding its supposed antipathy towards 
the fair sex, conceived the genius of learning to be a 
female divinity ; and it is therefore that our sage law- 
giver Mcmu, notwithstanding the harshness to females 
which characterises archaic codes, has inculcated that 
memorable precept 

‘m ^ 

“Where women are honoured, there the gods 
rejoice ; where they are not honoured, there all rites are 
fruitless." 

To the other graduates I must offer my congratulations 
generally, making special mention of two — Nilratan 
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Sarkar, an M.A. of the University, who has just taken 
the highest degree in Medicine, and Upcndralai 
Majumdar, who has had an exceptionally brilliant career, 
having been the first man of his year in all our Arts 
examinations, and who has now passed the highest of 
them and won our highest prize — the Premchand 
Roychand studentship. But while saying this I must 
earnestly remind each of them of the noble precept ; 
“Unto whomsoever much is given, of him shall be 
much required/* 

I must next ask each one of you, my young friends, 
to remember this day as a solemn day in your life, a 
day of solemn resolve to carry out in letter and in 
spirit the injunction with which you have been admitted 
to your degrees, If your education justly qualifies you 
to fill important posts of honour, it at the same time 
imposes on you grave responsibilities, and you must 
shape your course of life so that you may discharge 
them with credit. 

Your first duty as educated men is your duty to 
the learned world, to endeavour to add to our stock 
of knowledge, to which our graduates have up to this time* 
contributed so little. When addressing you last year, 

I called attention to this point, and appealed to the 
enlightened liberality of my countrymen to endow 
Fellowships as an inducement to literary and scientific 
pursuits. If my feeble appeal has not yet been 
responded to, I do not despair ; but I hope some 
future Vice-Chancellor with a more powerful voice may 
make a more effective appeal at no distant date. In 
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the meantime, let me appeal to you, my fellow graduates, 
to supply the want. It was an article of faith with 
•the priesthood of ancient India that every member of 
that learned community, from the moment of his birth, 
incurred three debts, one of which was his debt to the 
holy sages, that is, the republic of letters, to be repaid 
by the study of the Vedas, that is, the cultivation of 
learning. I hope I shall not be charged with any undue 
partiality to the traditions of my caste if I earnestly 
wish that a similar sentiment may animate you. I wish 
you will feel that you owe a duty to the University 
which gives you the first start in life, to do your best 
to add to her reputation for learning. And this duty 
becomes all the more imperative when you remember 
how poor your Alma Mater is in those treasures of 
learning, which are the just pride of her elder sisters 
in the West. 

You must next remember that you come upon the 
world at a time when this great country with all her 
venerable institutions is passing through a mighty process 
of change. It is for you to guide the current of 
progressive thought, so that renovation and not destruction 
may be its work. 

Do not despair because your own estimate of your 
worth is low. The high and the low, the mighty and 
the mean, can each be useful in his own way. If the 
towering precipice with its thundering cataract stands in 
solitary grandeur furnishing theme for sublime meditaion to 
the gazers below, it is the lowly vale with its gentle streams 
that supplies the daily wants of life. Great things may 
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be few and far above the reach of many ; but good 
things there are in plenty which we always have the 
poweT to do, if only we have the will. And so rich,* 
so sure is the reward of these deeds, that life will be 
fully worth all its troubles, if it is steadily devoted to 
the work of doing good. 

You have spent some of the best years of your 
life in gaining knowledge, and meet it is that I should 
conclude by asking you to realise the highest aim of 
knowledge. That aim is to make you happy, not however 
by giving you all the objects of your desire, for they 
are neither all good nor all attainable ; nor on the 
other hand, by quenching all your desires, for they are 
neither all bad nor all quenchable. True knowledge 
makes you happy by teaching you what the Gita has 
taught. 

Tfsjl ^ erfalfe w.4, , 

* wft Ttft ii” 

Happy the man whose soul serene 
Lets in desires that ruffle it not ; 

Even as the boundless sea receives 
Unmoved the streams that thither flow. 

Not happy they that cravings crave. 

True knowledge makes you happy by teaching you 
the limits of your power, by teaching you how to 
work and advance well and steadily within those limits, 
and above all, by teaching you to submit with calm 
resignation to a Will that is inscrutable and supreme. 
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Having liad the honour of addressing the Convocation 
on two previous occasions, I wished very much this 
time to be a listener and not a speaker ; but though 
that was my wish, a wish that was a command unto 
me, has assigned # to me the present situation, and 
I must do my best to fulfil its obligations, after thanking 
t|^ His Excellency for the kind words he has been pleased 
to say of me, and thanking you for the evident marks 
of kindness to me, with which you have listened to 
those w r ords. 

Following the practice of former years, I shall venture 
to occupy for a few moments your time, if not also 
your attention, with a brief retrospect of our past 
academic session ; I shall then touch upon some of 
the important educational problems that are exercising 
* the public mind $ and I shall conclude with the usual 
words of congratulation and advice to those who have 
just obtained their degrees* 

The doubt I have expressed as to my being able 
to engage your attention, implies no mistrust in your 
patience, wearied as you must have been with the 
protracted and monotonous ceremony you have been 
witnessing ; it only indicates mistrust in my own power 
of arresting attention, and some mistrust also in the 
^ attractiveness of my subject ; for amidst events of deep 
and mournful interest around, the incidents of the academic 
year under review were scarcely of a stirring character. 
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But such as they were, they have been enough to keep 
us engaged ; they occupied their due share of public 
attention ; and they evoked criticisms, often severe, but* 

always instructive. 

• # 

The number of candidates for our examinations in 
the past year was, I observe, less than the number in 
the year preceding. One cause of this is, I think, to 
he found in our own statistics. The successful candidates 
at the Entrance and F. A. examinations of 1889, who 
would in due course form respectively the majority 
of the candidates for the F. A. and B. A. examinations 
of 1891, were comparatively small in number, the year 
1889 having been, as you will remember, a year of 
heavy failures : and the year 1890, which was one of 
fair average results, did not leave any unusually large 
residue of unsuccessful candidates to make up the 
deficiency. 

Another circumstance, which may also partly account 
for this decrease, was the exercise of greater care and 
discrimination by the heads of institutions in sending 
up candidates for examination. So far as the falling off 
is clue to this cause, it need not create much misgiving 
especially when our schools and colleges, which are 
the real source of our strength, are steadily increasing 
in number. 

The question whether the growth of our educational 
institutions has not reached a point after which their 
further growth requires to be regulated and restrained, 
came up before the Senate last year, and is still under 
consideration. 
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Some are of opinion that new schools and colleges 
should be recognized and affiliated irrespective of their 
•effect on older institutions, and then free competition 
would lead to the survival of the fittest ; while others 
maintain that if rival institutions opened for purposes 
of gain, but not required to satisfy any real want, are 
allowed to exist, they lead to unhealthy competition, 
injurious to the interests of discipline and sound 
education. There is some force in the argument on 
each side. 

Remembering that it is only a small fraction of the 
vast population of the country that shares the benefits 
of education, we must not too rigidly adhere to the 
principle that demand should precede supply, but should 
sometimes allow supply to anticipate and create demand 
as it not unfrequently does. But, on the other hand, 
it must be borne in mind that as in nine cases out 
of ten the customer here is not likely to be a competent 
judge of the commodity, free competition requires control 
to secure efficiency and usefulness. 

The subject involves conflicting considerations of 
some nicety, and much will always depend upon the 
good sense and discrimination of the controlling authority. 
We may hope that the question will be considered by 
the Senate in all its bearings, and a satisfactory solution 
will soon be arrived at. 

The Regulations relating to the examinations in. 
the several Faculties have undergone revision more or 
less during the past year. 
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The changes in the Arts Regulations relate to 
matters of detail and not of principle, and so I shall V 

not detain you with any notice of them. 

The scheme of Law Studies has been carefully 
revised by a Committee consisting of a learned Judge 
of the High Court who is the President of the Faculty 
of Law, and of the Advocate-General, the Senior 
Government Pleader, one of the leading Attorneys, and 
two experienced Professors of Law representing the, 
affiliated Law Colleges. A scheme thus prepared may 
well be accepted as including all that it is necessary 
to equip the young lawyer with, to qualify him for 
the responsible duties of his profession ; and the B.L. 
degree will, I hope, continue to enjoy and deserve 
the recognition it has hitherto had, as a test of 
fitness for entering the profession or the judicial 
service. 

In the Regulations in Medicine, an important 
change has been introduced requiring unsuccessful 
candidates to go through a fresh course of instruction 
in the subjects in which they are found deficient, 
before they are admitted to examination again. The 
rule is intended to secure that standard of proficiency 
which is necessary to be attained by those who must 
be entrusted with life and health. 

The Regulations in Engineering have been referred 
for revision to the Faculty of Engineering, along with 
a letter from the Director of Public Instruction and a JT 
Resolution of the Government of Bengal recommending 
certain changes. One of these recommendations is to 
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introduce an alternative course for Mining Engineers. 
The somewhat better prospects held out to graduates 
®in Engineering in the Government Resolution just 
referred to, may, I hope, make our degrees in 
Engineering more attractive than they have hitherto 
been. 

The privilege granted last year to the M.A/s and 
holders of corresponding degrees in the other Faculties 
to elect two gentlemen from among themselves for 
appointment as Fellows, was again allowed by His 
Excellency the Chancellor to be exercised this year, 
and electors resident in the mofussil were invited to 
take part in the election by signing their voting papers 
in the presence of a Magistrate. How greatly the 
privilege is valued is shown by the fact that out of 

about 900 Masters and Doctors whose names are on 

our rolls, no less than (341 took part in the election, 
and voting papers came from the most distant parts 
of the Empire. The voting resulted in the election of 
two well-known gentlemen, Babu Prannath Pandit and 
Babu Upendranath Mitra, and I am glad to say that 
their election has met with the approval of His 
Excellency. To these and the other gentlemen who 
have been just appointed Fellows, I accord a most 
hearty welcome. 

The result of the last election is a source of 

gratification to me, not only because it gives me a 

second time the pleasing occasion for congratulating 
my fellow-graduates on their success, but also because 
it gives us just ground for entertaining the hope that 
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under the guidance of the enlightened Statesman whose 
liberal mind devised the experiment, what was commenced 
as an experimental measure may at least become part 
of the recognised customary constitution of the 
University. 

Whilst welcoming our new colleagues, 1 must not 
forget to pay the customary tribute of respect that is 
due to those whom we have lost during the past 
year. To some of them that tribute is due as a 
matter of something . more than mere conventional 
formality. 

Mr. Downing was a member of the Faculty of 
Engineering and materially helped the Faculty in its 
deliberations on all important questions. As the head 
of the Seebpore Engineering College, the only institution 
of its kind in Bengal, he had an active share in the 
training of our young men in a profession the importance 
of which is being realised more and more every day. 
At a time when the scheme of education in Engineering 
is about to undergo important alterations, the loss 
occasioned by his death must be greatly felt. 

In Raja Rajendralala Mitra the University has lost 
one of its most distinguished members, and the learned 
world a scholar of rare attainments. His reputation, 
was not confined to his own country, but his many and 
erudite works made his name well known wherever 
Oriental scholarship is prized and respected. In 
recognition of his profound learning the University 
conferred on him the Honorary Degree; of Doctor in 
Law, and by honouring him has honoured itself. He 
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took a leading part in the proceedings of the University, 
lie always maintained his point with impressive eloquence 
and indomitable courage, and his weighty words of 
wit and wisdom will long be remembered in this 
ball. 

Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar was a Fellow 
of this University ever since its establishment in 1857. 
During its early days he took an active interest in 
its progress ; and though latterly, having in effect 
retired from public life, he ceased to attend our meetings, 
he has done the University and the cause of education 
lasting service by establishing the first affiliated private 
college under native management, which has served 
as a model for many others that have since come 
into existence. He was a great friend of female education, 
and a staunch advocate of woman's rights ; and for 
the solid work he has done as an educationist, as 
a social reformer, and as a philanthropist, his country 
will ever remain deeply indebted to him. If Rajendra 
Lala’s was a massive intellect stimulated by an ardent 
desire for knowledge, Vidyasagar was a generous 
heart and a resolute will impelled to action by an 
overflowing love for humanity. The lives of these two 
eminent men as representing two great types of character, 
are worthy of careful study by those who long for 
intellectual and moral greatness. 

In Pandit Adjudhya Natli we have lost another 
distinguished colleague, a man of whom' as the Vice- 
Chancellor of the Allahabad University has justly 
remarked, any country and any race might be proud.' 
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His numerous professional and other engagements in 
the North-West left him little time, it is true, to take 
any active share in our work ; but his warm sympathy 
for our educated young men in all their hopes and 
aspirations, and his earnest exertions and immense 
self-sacrifice to promote the good of his country, made 
him loved and respected by the educated classes all 
over India, and Bengal mourns his loss as deeply as 
his native province. 

There is yet another and a very much heavier loss 
which we have to mourn, — a loss that grieves not this 
country alone but has plunged in deep sorrow the 
whole empire of Britain, — the loss not of a colleague 
but of a Prince who in the natural order of things 
would have been our future Ruler, and who had endeared 
himself so much to the people of this country by his 
recent visit. While this melancholy event is so fresh 
in our memory, we cannot take part in a public 
ceremony like this, without a respectful expression of 
our profound sorrow for the loss, and of our heart- 
felt loyal sympathy for our beloved Sovereign, to whose 
beneficent rule wo owe the blessing of that liberal 
education which this University has been established 
to promote. 

I shall now, as I proposed at the outset, touch 
upon one or two of the educational problems that 
pressingly demand solution. 

It is said, not without some truth, that the 
University is turning out graduates and under-graduates 
in much larger numbers than can find suitable 
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employment, and that whilst the education that it 
encourages is so ill-remunerative, the cost of time and 
energy that preparation for its examinations demands 
is disproportionately high. The question therefore presses 
upon us, how to regulate our courses of study so as 
to ensure the greatest usefulness and occasion the 
least loss of time and energy to the student. 

As regards the courses of study prescribed for 
examinations in the special Faculties of Law and 
Medicine, it is not easy to see what useful change 
the University can introduce. These courses have been 
settled by distinguished members of the respective 
professions with due regard to their usefulness for the 
careers for which they are intended to train our 
graduates ; and considering the grave responsibilities 
to be undertaken, they cannot be said to be too 
exacting in their demand upon the time and attention 
of the student. If skilled labour in these professions 
does not find sufficient work or adequate remuneration, 
the law of supply and demand must be left to bring 
about the necessary economic equilibrium. 

The case, however, is somewhat different with 
regard to our course of study in Engineering. Here 
it is, I think, possible for the University to introduce 
changes for the better. Though a well-qualified body 
of legal or medical practitioners can create no new 
work for themselves, unless it be by making people 
over-sensitive about their legal rights or health — a state 
of things not very desirable in itself — a body of 
Engineers or persons duly trained in those branches 
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of science and art which will enable them to develop 
the material resources of the country, can create work 
for themselves and wealth for others. 

But even here the University unaided can do 
very little. It may prescribe courses of study and 
institute examinations in Mining* Engineering* or Agriculture 
or other similar subjects ; but unless there are colleges 
established competent to give a thorough and efficient 
theoretical and practical training in those subjects, the 
proscribed courses of study can never be profitably pursued, 
and the examinations creditably passed. 

But how are we to have such a college established ? 
It must be a long time before private liberality, which 
is taxed in so many ways, can be expected to endow 
an institution of this sort Though I am extremely 
reluctant to ask my countrymen to invoke the aid of 
Government where they can help it, in the present 
instance I must say we cannot do without such aid. 
We ought therefore to be deeply thankful to Sir Charles 
Elliott for the views expressed by him in the Resolution 
already alluded to, where he says : “He considers that 
the increase of the number of young men trained to 
engineering pursuits and qualified by their training to 
develop the resources of the province, is an object on 
which he is justified in incurring large outlay, since 
he is confident that all such outlay will be fully 
reproductive.” 

The policy indicated in this Resolution regarding 
the training of our young men in Engineering and 
Agriculture will, if fully carried out, as I confidently 
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hope it will be, mark a new era In the educational 
and the general progress of the country, and the dreams 
of gold of which we recently heard so much, will be 
realised though in a somewhat different shape. 

In the courses of study prescribed for our Arts 
examinations I think it is not only desirable, but 
absolutely necessary, to introduce certain changes, and 
I am glad to say that the attention of the University 
has already been drawn in this direction. 

Our Entrance examination every year attracts 
several thousands of candidates, of whom only a small 
number intend to pursue their studies in Arts any 
further, the rest being anxious to pass the examination 
to qualify themselves for some occupation for which an 
Entrance certificate is considered a necessary or a 
desirable recommendation. It would therefore be ignoring 
the case of this large body of candidates if the Entrance 
course is prescribed only with a view to train students 
for entering the University. It may no doubt be said 
that those who do not intend to enter the University 
need not come up for the Entrance examination. But 
the passing of this examination implies a certain well 
recognised educational and even social position, which 
has made the examination so attractive ; and in the 
interests of education and progress, we ought to do 
our best to foster the generous ambition which even 
the intending cultivator or mechanic feels to be an 
undergraduate of the University, Considering, however, 
the great diversity of careers for which the Entrance 
examination will have to prepare the students, if it is 
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to be organised for sucli a comprehensive object, the 
prescribed course of study must consist of a large number 
of alternative subjects, each being suited for a particular** 
career, but everyone of them ensuring a certain amount 
of mental training. If such a scheme is judiciously 
devised, it will qualify our under-graduates not only 
for literary and scientific careers, but also for industrial 
and commercial pursuits — a thing that is very much 
needed, to remove the block caused by overcrowding 
in their avenues to employment 

The movement recently set on foot to reconcile 
sea voyages with Hindu orthodoxy may, if it succeeds, 
stimulate commercial activity and enterprise, and thereby 
open out fresh fields of employment for our educated 
young men. 

I have hitherto been dealing with the question of 
the usefulness of our University education solely with 
reference to economic considerations, which no doubt 
claim precedence over all others. But though to enable 
us to supply ourselves with the necessaries of life must 
be the first object of education, to earn wealth is 
certainly not its sole nor its chief end. A mind well 
trained and equipped has always been regarded by its 
possessor as more valuable than any material wealth. 
Kepler amidst all his difficulties used to say that he 
would rather be the author of the works he had 
written, than possess the Duchy of Saxony. But why 
go to Germany for such examples? In this classic 
laud of ours in its good olden days, honourable and 
contented poverty was the common lot of the learned 
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classes. And it was when our learned classes cared 
little for material wealth that they were able to lay 
*by those invaluable intellectual treasures which are still 
the pride of their nation. The mind is the noblest 
part of our being, and education which improves and 
enriches the mind so as to make it happy within itself, 
can never be said to be useless, even if it does not 
enable one to earn the means of physical comfort 
and enjoyment. 

It should therefore be our aim to encourage such 
education as not only brings on material prosperity, 
but also improves and enriches the mind : — education 
which is not only a means to an ulterior end, but is 
an end in itself ; so that even if our graduates and 
undergraduates are unable to make their education a 
means of earning wealth, they may not have any just 
ground of complaint that preparation for our examinations 
has been useless labour. And we should carefully 
ascertain and remove, so far as we can, every 
cause that stands in the way of our securing this 
great object. 

Now one of the causes which interferes with our 
University education having a wholesome disciplinary 
effect on the rnind, is, according to certain competent 
authorities, the great extent of our courses of study. 
Teachers and professors in order to get through the 
work have, we arc told, to skim over the surface, 
and they cannot find time to impress on their pupils 
those deeper lessons that underlie all literature and 
science; while, on the other hand, the majority of 
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students arc so completely ground down by the weight 
of the burden imposed on them, that they find no 
opportunity of exercising their own powers, and they feeh 
little pleasure in their study. 

I would earnestly call the attention of our Boards 
of Studies to the subject, and I have no doubt that they 
w T ill do their best to remove the evils complained of. 
Not that I would allow our standards to be lowered 
in the slightest degree, but I think that the standard 
of an examination is really raised not so much by 
requiring a more extensive but superficial reading as by 
insisting on a deeper culture and a more thorough 
appreciation of what is read. Knowledge forced into 
the mind under high pressure only inflates the mind 
with conceit, without producing any healthy expansion 
of ideas ; it strains and enervates instead of exercising 
and invigorating the mental powers. 

But if the great extent of the courses of study 
prevents instruction from being impressive, and stands 
in the way of our education producing any lasting effect, 
the inconvenient and unmanageably large size of the classes 
in most of our schools and colleges, I fear, leads no 
less to the same result. It prevents teachers from 
looking to the individual wants of pupils and from 
exercising that personal influence upon them which is 
essential to efficient teaching. Speaking in the presence 
of so many able and experienced teachers and professors, 

I need hardly add that the teacher should not only 
impart to those seated at his feet the knowledge lie 
possesses, but should also inspire them with the 
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enthusiasm that animates him, should stimulate them 
with the thirst for knowledge which he feels, that the 
instruction given might be imbibed with eagerness and 
delight. He should, to use the expressive language of 
our ancient traditions, bless them with his own intellectual 
blessedness. 

Another cause which operates prejudicially in a 
similar way, is the time-serving spirit in which our young 
men often pursue their study. A pernicious habit, which 
I am sorry to hear is gaining strength, prevails with 
the great bulk of our students of reading, not with 
a view to gain knowledge and improve the mind, but 
merely with a view to pass examinations. It is high 
time now that our teachers and professors should exert 
all their influence resolutely to put down this evil, and 
should use every opportunity forcibly to point out to 
their pupils the lamentable folly of wasting their time 
and energy in learning the petty art oC achieving 
unmerited success at the temporary trials in the 
examination hall when they should be improving and 
strengthening their minds to qualify them for the continued 
trial in life. 

Whilst imputing to our students the blame that justly 
attaches to them, I must not disclaim our own share 
of it. Our examinations have, no doubt from a desire 
to make them thorough and searching, occasionally been 
such as to require special preparation as distinguished 
from such general study of the prescribed subject as 
a student desirous of gaining knowledge and improving 
his mind would naturally go through. We have sometimes 
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demanded from our examinees a too minute knowledge 
of minor details, or knowledge of a sort that is not likely 
to be necessary or useful any where except in the 
examination hall. As a very eminent and experienced 
examiner, Professor Huxley, has remarked, examination 
like fire, is a good servant, but a bad master . 7 
It should serve as a test for diligent and thoughtful 
study, instead of making study serve its peculiar 
requirements. 

One great reason why our University education fails 
to awaken much original thinking, is because it is imparted 
through the medium of a difficult foreign language, the 
genius of which is so widely different from that of our 
own. The acquisition of such a language must to a great 
extent be the work of imitation ; and the habit of 
imitation gradually becomes so deep-rooted as to influence 
our intellectual operations generally. Again, the costly 
foreign drapery in which our students have to clothe 
their thoughts, taxes their limited mental resources to 
an extent which does not leave enough for the proper 
feeding and fostering of thought. The only way out of 
the difficulty is for the student to economise his means 
and to forego all desire for finery in language, and 
concentrate his efforts to the cultivation of the thinking 
faculty, and he may rest assured that noble thoughts never 
fail to command . attention, though clad in plain and 
homely garb. 

Perhaps the most potent of all the reasons why our 
education often fails to improve and invigorate the mind, 
and why the promises of youth are in many cases so 
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little fulfilled in later years, is our deplorable neglect 
of physical education. If we had left our young men 
• alone, our responsibility for this neglect might not have 
been equally great. But as it is, we impose upon them 
heavy intellectual work, and by means of our degrees 
and other marks of distinction supply a powerful 
stimulus for such work ; and yet we take no eare to 
strengthen the body to enable it to bear the strain. 
The result is that so long as the stimulus acts, our young 
men work hard and thereby exhaust their unreplenished 
powers ; and when the stimulus is gone, their capacity 
for work is permanently impaired. Any attempt to 
improve the mind without invigorating the vital energy 
would be like an attempt to increase the efficiency of 
machinery by mere internal adjustment without supplying 
adequate motive power. 

The University can do very little to remedy the evil, 
but those who are intrusted with the management of 
schools and colleges should never forget their responsibility 
in this matter. They should strongly impress upon their 
students the indispensable necessity of attending to health, 
and they should encourage healthful and harmless 
physical exercise, and supply facilities for it, without, 
however, introducing any element of compulsion or 
restraint. One very hopeful sign of progress in this 
direction is to be found in the fact that the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Province is taking a kindly personal 
interest in the physical well-being of our students ; and I 
take this opportunity of sincerely thanking His Honour 
for the encouragement they have been receiving from 
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him. And may I here appeal to Government and private 
liberality to acquire for us some suitable play-ground 
near the Senate House where our under-graduates may* 
resort, so that side by side with the seat of those trials 
that so severely tax the mind, there may be a place 
for refreshing recreation to strengthen the body and 
the University may be associated not only with distressing 
thoughts of impending examinations, but also with 
joyous recollections of youthful pastime and innocent 
pleasure ? 

There is one other educational topic upon which I have 
a word to say. A good deal of adverse criticism, sometimes 
proceeding from high authorities, is levelled against 
the fluctuating percentage of failures at our examinations, 
which no doubt ranges between widely divergent limits. 
The fact commented upon certainly requires examination, 
and I must thank our critics for drawing attention 
pointedly to it. If it is due to any variation in our 
standard, the result is clearly unfair to the examinees. But 
it may be due to other causes besides, as a; , little 
consideration will shew. Ordinarily no doubt, one year 
is just as good as another, and the percentage of good 
candidates would not vary greatly from year to year. 
But owing to some change in the teaching staff of a large 
college or owing to an epidemic such as influenza (causes 
which are not altogether imaginary, but have sometimes 
been in actual operation) the percentage of ill-prepared 
candidates in any year may greatly exceed the average. 
Besides, there are, as every one who has experience in the 
line knows, good and bad years in respect of the 
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proportion of good and bad students in a class, just 
as there are good and bad years in respect of many 
'natural phenomena, though we are not always able to 
ascertain the cause. So then the University may not 
always and alone be responsible for the fluctuations 
noticed. So far as it is, it should do its best to prevent 
any recurrence of the evil. One of the remedies suggested, 
the appointment of a permanent Board of Examiners, 
though theoretically perfect, involves many practical 
difficulties. The subject will, however, I hope, receive 
careful consideration soon. 

Whilst on this subject of criticism on our work, 
1 would beg leave to say to our critics in all sincerity 
and earnestness, that such of them as are in a position 
directly to assist the University in its deliberations, 
will do immensely greater service to it if they will favour 
it with their counsels first, and then, if need be, with 
their criticisms next. 

I must now offer my young friends who have 
just obtained their degrees my most hearty congratulations. 
The success of the lady-graduates, one of whom I have 
had the pleasure of admitting to her degree, is to my 
mind matter for special congratulation. In saying this 
I am far from insinuating that their success was 
unexpected or exceptional. ; on the contrary, considering 
the highly susceptible nature of the gentler sex which 
enables them to imbibe knowledge soon and retain it 
long, such success is but natural, and the poet truly 
says : ■ ■ yv; 
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‘Men seeking knowledge long must strive* 

And over many volumes pore ; 

But favoured women all their lore 

With ease from Nature’s grace derive/ 

What I mean to say is that their success is a more 
sure index of the progress of education than the 
success of young men can be. Young men may and 
very often do seek for knowledge in order to succeed 
in life ; but when women, who are far less likely to 
be swayed by such motives, seek for it, the love of 
knowledge for its own sake must be influencing 
those whose influence upon society though gentle is 
irresistible. 

I would also specially congratulate the three 
distinguished graduates in Arts (1) who have won our most 
valuable prize — the Premchand Roychand Studentship, 
and the young Doctor (2) w r ho, after a brilliant college 
career, has so well eariied the highest degree in 
Medicine. I would, at the same time, remind the 
former that their valuable prizes though given as 
rewards for past labour are really intended as incentives 
to future exertion, and I would exhort the latter to 
emulate the example of the eminent members of his 
noble profession at home and abroad. 

<1> Messrs E, M. Wheeler, Janaki Nath Bhattacharjya and Hirendra 
Nath Datta. 

<Z> Lt. Col. Suresh Prasad Sarbadhikari. 
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Many of yon, my young friends, may be thinking 
now that you have passed through the first stage of 
* life, the stage of preparation, and are about to enter 
the second, the stage of action. The first stage with 
its incessant toil and rigid discipline may have seemed 
to you a disagreeable one, while- youthful fancy may be 
painting the second in glowing colours, as the stage of 
unrestrained activity and unimpeded fruition. I should 
have been most unwilling to dispel this pleasing illusion, 
had I not been firmly convinced that it is the source 
of little joy and much sorrow. The illusion must soon 
disappear and leave painful disappointment behind. 
Better far that we should at once know the realities 
of our situation, be they agreeable or disagreeable, to be 
prepared beforehand to meet what awaits us. 

Now one of the most distressing realities of the 
world you are going to enter, is the immense disproportion 
between the many that toil and the few that succeed. 
If at any of the examinations held in this hall, there 
is heavy failure, the result attracts public attention, 
and evokes criticism, and steps are taken to prevent 
its recurrence in future. But who can criticise to any 
purpose the conduct of the word's examinations ? We 
must take the world as it is. But if you cannot make 
the world conform to your views, you must not, on the 
other hand, servilely suit yourselve^to the world to 

achieve success. Depend upon it that there is often 

more honour in deserving success, than in attaining it. 
Have firm faith in the consoling truth that in the 

inscrutable dispensations of Providence, out of evil 
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eometh good, and that adversity is not an unmixed 
evil. I do not ask you to imitate the example of the 
pious lady in the Purcmas who preferred adversity to* 
prosperity because it enabled her better to remember 
her Maker, for prosperity is not necessarily an evil, 
and should therefore be greeted when she comes. But 
I do ask you to submit, if it ever be your lot to do 
so, to adversity’s stern and chastening rule with calmness 
and fortitude. If she bears a frowning look, remember that 

“Scared at her frown terrific fly 
Self-pleasing folly’s idle brood, 

Wild laughter, noise, and thoughtless joy, 

And leave us leisure to be good.” 

Another perplexing reality of our situation is the 
strange inconsistency between profession and practice. 
Very few men outwardly profess any principles of 
doubtful propriety, but fewer still perhaps are they 
who can inwardly say unto themselves they have never 
swerved from their professed principles. As students 
you have spent much time in learning principles 5 be 
it then your first aim upon entering life rigidly to 
adhere to those principles in spite of the contaminating 
influence of example. If you wish to succeed in life, 
that is, if you wish to control the material forces of 
Nature and the still more subtle forces that move 
society, so as to make them sub-serve your purpose, 
you must possess a powerful and a resolute will, — a 
will at least as powerful and resolute as can enable 
you to bring your own actions into conformity with the 
principles you profess. 
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If you are able to surmount these difficulties, if 
you can reconcile your practice with your principles, 
•and if furthermore, you can reconcile yourself with 
your lot, you shall have earned that peace within, 
that true source of happiness, which even the most 
successful men often fail to attain. And your success, 
though measured by the amount of work done it may 

not be great, will surely not be small if measured by 

the moral strength acquired, strength which will not 
only sustain you in the race of life, but will stand 

you in good stead even in that awful stage of it that 

leads to eternity. 


Moral Aspects of the Legal Profession. 

In rising to address you on the moral aspects of the 
legal profession I ought to state to you at the outset 
the aim and scope of what I am going to say. It is not 

This lecture was delivered at the Town Hall in November 1890. The 
following comments in the newspapers show how it was received by the public:'-' 

The lecture on the moral Aspects of the Study of Law, by Mr. Justice 
Gooroodass Banerjee, the concluding portion of which will be found in 
another column, contains much that may be profitably studied by others than 
lawyers ; for the high standard of conduct he lays down, is based on 
principles which are applicable to all walks of life. While the view the lecturer 
takes of the functions and obligations of his profession is a lofty one, the 
advice he gives young lawyers is thoroughly practical. If among the knotty 
ethical questions that are apt to arise in their relations to the public there 
are some of which he offers them no general solution, there are none which 
they may not easily solve for themselves on occasion, if they only follow 
The cardinal rule he commends to them, of never violating the dictates of 
conscience. 

Statesman, 22-1-91. 

Our readers will remember the address given at the Town Hall the other 
day by the Hobble Mr. Justice Gooroo Dass Banerjee,'—D. L., on the fXCoral 
Jfspects of the Legal ’Profession. We see that the lecture has been re-produced 
in the March number of the tSfalional Magazine. We are glad of this, as the 
views expressed deserved a more permanent record than the columns of a 
daily newspaper. They are specially valuable as being the expressed sentiments 
of a Native gentleman whose legal ability, although of a high order, is fully 
equalled by his transparent simplicity of character and undoubted sincerity. 
In a word, one feels that when Mr. Justice Banerjee speaks he utters his 
genuine convictions. It does not, however, follow that we can give unqualified 
assent to all that the Bon'ble Judge has expressed, though probably the most 
if not all, of the legal profession would concur with him. Indeed, the general 
tenor of the address is so fair and reasonable, and its positions generally so 
unassailable, that but for what we purpose noticing as anomalous, we should 
scarcely find fault with any thing which has been laid down. The lecturer's 
advice is good and sound, and the moral standard set before young aspirants 
in the legal profession very high. 
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my object to attempt to edify you with any theoretical 
0* discussion on the ethics of the Bar. Fortunately for man, 

^ the leading truths of morality in this department of 

human affairs as in others are simple, easily understood, 
and universally recognised ; and such a discussion is not 
likely to prove a profitable occupation of time. Nor, 
though unfortunately for man the difficulty lies in acting 
according to these truths, do I intend to expatiate on what 
are said to be the common failings of members of the 
^ legal profession in order to exhort them to mend their 

ways. An immaculate being might preach morality in 
that style, but it would be a wholly unequal task for 
an imperfect mortal like myself to attempt to do so. 
In thinking of the failings of others the sense of mine 
own imperfections presses so heavily upon me that I 
can only say 

‘Trembling, behind my eyes I cast ; 

My sins, how great their sum, 

Lord give me pardon for the past, 

And strength for days to come/ 

Nor again must yon expect to be entertained with 
that eloquence which fills the ear and enraptures the 
heart whatever the subject of the discourse may 
be. That gift I do not pretend to possess. I shall 
only ask your serioits attention for one brief hour 
to matters that concern the future of the flower of 
my countrymen. 

W-- : My object in appearing before yon this afternoon 

may be shortly stated thus. I find a large number of 
my educated countrymen, animated by various aims and 
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aspirations, betaking themselves to certain paths of life 
which it has been my lot also to walk in. These like 
other paths in this our field of trial, are not strewn" 
with flowers, but are beset with thorns and covered 
with many pitfalls ; and it is due to those who come 
after me that I should apprise them of the moral 
difficulties in their way, and give them such advice 
as I am capable of, to enable them to avoid or surmount 
these difficulties. I must also tell them — for the unkind 
truth must be told to prevent disappointment, and the 
sooner it is told the better — that success in the legal 
profession is by no means so easily attainable as the 
sanguineness of youth would wish, that thorough and 
severe training and untiring patience are necessary for 
such success, and that the burdens imposed on them 
if duty is a burden, far outweigh the benefits attainable 
if measured only by the fees and distinction earned. 
But at the same time I may give them this cheering 
assurance that if they view their situation from a higher 
standpoint, and take a broader view of it, if they view 
the true moral aspects of their profession, they will 
see that it is a truly noble profession worthy of the 
aspirations of the most elevated intellect and moral 
nature, and capable of giving rich rewards to all the 
deserving, however numerous they may be. 

To the experienced members of my profession who 
have favoured me by their presence here, I have but one 
request to make. T would ask them to correct me if 
I am wrong, if I imagine difficulties where none are to be 
found, or overlook others which really exist. 
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With these few prefatory remarks, I proceed to my 
subject, which I shall consider under three heads, treating 
'first of the lawyer in relation to his study, secondly of 
the lawyer in relation to his client, and thirdly of the 
lawyer in relation to the Bench -and to the public. 

If you want to do your duty as a lawyer well and 
properly, you must begin by doing your duty as a 
student well and thoroughly. And here it is necessary 
that you should have a correct idea of the nature of the 
functions of a lawyer, to be able to realise the full 
importance of the careful and patient study that I insist 
upon. Now touching the nature of the lawyer’s work 
there has been some difference of opinion. Some well- 
meaning but I fear ill-informed persons have said that 
the lawyer’s business is only to quibble about words 
and to mystify and complicate the simple principles of 
justice by the application of cumbrous and artificial rules ; 
and a poet has feelingly exclaimed, 

‘The toils of law what dark insidious men 
Have cumbrous added to perplex the truth 
And lengthen simple justice into trade.’ 

At this time of day when English law literature is 
adorned with the writings of eminent jurists like 
Bentham and Austin and Maine, one may well think 
it unnecessary to refute or even notice such an objection. 
But unfortunately there are still some persons who 
think that law is not a science demanding serious 
study, but is a mere money making art which there 
would be time enough to study carefully when one 
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commences practising it. For them ( I hope their number 
is small ) I think it necessary to notice the objection which 
admits of a simple and complete refutation. 

In construing statutes and other documents, a lawyer 
no doubt has to enter, into verbal discussions ; but to 
ascertain the true meaning and intention of the legislature 
or of a testator notwithstanding the imperfections of 
language, is not less interesting than the problem of 
deciphering inscriptions of antiquarian value, while it is 
certainly of much greater practical importance to mankind. 
And as for the charge of complicating things that arc 
simple, as well may you accuse the mathematician of 
perversely creating the stiff and repulsive science of 
mathematics upon a few simple axioms. The truth is 
that law like other sciences is based upon a few 
fundamental principles, and these in their application lead 
to such complex propositions that they can be dealt with 
only by careful study. And the student of law who from 
the simplicity of the fundamental principles imagines that 
he will be able to deal with any ease without much 
study, falls into as great an error as the student of 
mathematics would if he were to suppose that as the 
fundamental axioms of geometry are simple, he would be* 
able to understand the properties of the higher plane 
curves and of the wave surface without any preparatory 
study. 

Nor must you flatter yourselves with the idea that 
when these difficulties arise, if ever, in any particular 
ease, there will be time enough for study. The Great 
Disposer of all things and of all time has so disposed 
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of your time and my time and the time of each one 
of us, and assigned work for every moment of our 
time in such a complete and continuous series, that 
it is impossible to interpolate any term in the series ; 
and if you therefore neglect the work assigned to any 
interval of time, it will completely disturb the whole 
series, and you will never be able to make up for lost time. 
Our sage law giver Yajnamlka has well said. 

“Neglect not religious duty, business or pleasure in 
its proper season " 

And it is equally well said in another great book of 
wisdom ‘To every thing there is a season and a time to 
every purpose under the heaven/ 

There are other considerations which point with 
equal force to the necessity of systematic study on the 
part of students of law. The business of the lawyer 
embraces the whole range of human affairs in their 
endless variety and manifold complications. If you have 
a case of enhancement of rent on the ground of increased 
productive power of the soil or of increase in the 
value of the produce, something of agriculture and 
economics will have to be considered in dealing with 
the case properly. If it is a case of infringement of 
patent right, some knowledge of manufactures and 
mechanism will be required for the same purpose. In 
dealing with cases relating to transactions of banking 
or mercantile bodies some knowledge of the ways of 
trade and commerce is necessary. Cases of boundary 
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disputes and claims to alluvial formations, which arc* 
very common in the Delta of the Ganges, can hardly 
be well conducted without some knowledge of surveying' 
on the part of the practitioners engaged. In dealing 
with the evidence of experts, some knowledge of Chemistry 
and Anatomy in eases of murder, Literature and the Fine 
Arts in cases of infringement of copyright, and of the 
religions tenets of different sections of the people in 
certain cases of defamation, will be essential. The demand 
upon your time which such varied study must involves 
can only be met by your beginning early to economise time 
by doing everything in its proper time, and putting off 
nothing for the future. 

There is yet another and a higher standpoint from 
which I would* ask you to view your position as law 
students, and you will realise its importance more fully. 
Many of you who form modest estimates of your worth, 
no doubt intend to enter the legal profession simply 
to earn your livelihood 5 and a smaller number of you 
with higher aspirations aim also at earning distinction. 

I would ask all of you, whatever your ability may be, 
to have a higher aim before you which is to serve 
your fellow men whilst serving yourselves. Law is tin* 
ultimate arbiter of all contests between man and man 
in civilised society. They who come to you, come 
with a sense of real or supposed wrong, and ask your 
advice to have their wrong righted ; and it is for you 
to see that the best advice is given to vindicate what 
is right. Your business places you in charge of the 
life, property and reputation of your clients. Such are 
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the noble functions of the legal profession, and such 
Is the position of grave trust and responsibility in which 
’every practising lawyer places himself ; and it is your 
paramount duty to see that you do every thing to qualify 
yourselves for such a position. From the day you 
make up your mind to enter the legal profession, you 
dedicate your time to the service of humanity, and you 
have no right to waste any time which well spent 
may better qualify you for such service. The day of 
such resolution ought to be a solemn day in your life, 
as solemn as used to be the day of initiation of a Brahmin 
in the Vedas, when that ceremony was intelligently 
performed. Having to deal only with the moral aspects 
of the profession, it is not for me now to advise; 
you as to what you should study and in what order. 
I shall call your attention only to two matters which have 
a moral bearing upon your study. 

The first is that you should not only study law 
but should also carefully study the lives of those great 
lawyers who have shed lustre on their profession. Their 
example should ever be before your eyes to encourage 
and enlighten you. Every student of law should read 
Campbell’s Lives of the Chancellors and his Lives of 
the Chief Justices of England, and books like Ballanti lie’s 
Reminiscences and Robinson’s Reminiscences. They will 
give j on some knowledge of the lofty traditions of 
Westminster Hall. Nor must you omit to study the 
lives and conduct of the eminent men who belonged 
to your branch of the profession. The learning, eloquence 
and integrity of Dwarka Nath Mitter, and the sound 
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sense, zealous advocacy and spotless character of 
Maliesli Chandra Chowdhuri must produce in every 
generous heart a. yearning* after what ts good and great' 
in a lawyer. 

The second matter to which I would draw your 
attention is that you should study law not from a 
narrow technical point of view, but in a broad liberal 
spirit, and should always try to bring it into harmony 
with, and make it subservient to, the ends of justice. 
In construing a statute or any other law always credit 

its author with a sense of justice, and try to put 

such a construction as makes it consonant to reason. 
If you find this possible you may be almost certain 
that your construction is correct* If you can not 
construe it in that way, hesitate to accept your 

construction, for you may well suspect that there is 
some error somewhere. It is by seeking to construe 
the law in this liberal way that some of the best decisions 
on Hindu law have been arrived at. 

I have followed you in your study somewhat 

longer than I intended. I shall now take leave of you 
as students and welcome you as lawyers who have 
been admitted to practice. And here the question that 
troubles one is how are you to get into practice 
without compromising yourself in any way. The traditions 
of the profession inquire that you shall not seek for 
business in any way, not even by lowering your own 
fees, though one might have thought that that was a matter 
that concerned you alone. You are to wait till business 
seeks you out, if you deserve that. Now so long as 
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the number of practitioners in any court was not very 
large, this was possible. But in the present state of 
Things when the profession is so largely overcrowded, 
this is impossible. Even if one had rare abilities like 
those of Erskine to establish his reputation by conducting 
a single case, how is he to get that one case ? Some 
honest modes of seeking business must now be permitted ; 
and one of the least objectionable modes of seeking 
business is to seek it in the hands of distinguished 
leaders of the profession. This will not wound the 
pride of the most sensitive nature, and it is the mode 
least likely to be attended with any abuse of patronage. 
Again it is a most pleasing duty cast upon the leaders 
of the profession by their very position, to discriminate 
and patronise merit in the juniors, and it is only by 
their exercising this agreeable privilege that the continuity 
of efficiency in the profession can be well and 
effectually secured against the intrusion of mediocrity 
backed by extraneous advantages. An elaborate scheme 
has sometimes been suggested for securing the same 
object and putting down unhealthy competition. It is said 
that practitioners ought to form themselves into groups each 
composed of a number of leading men associated with 
an equal or a larger number of juniors, that they should 
be retained by the groups thus formed, and that work 
should be distributed and fees divided among the 
members of each group according to their fitness. There 
are no doubt arguments in favour of such a scheme ; n 
but the real objection against it is that it would check 
that freedom of action which is essential to progress in a 
learned profession. 
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There are other honest and legitimate modes in 
which a young practitioner may seek business. He can 
write useful law books or edit important Acts with* 
well arranged notes; but he must be careful to .aim 
at usefulness and not mere pedantry or show. He can 
attract notice by making useful suggestions to others 
arguing cases, but he must be extremely careful to do 
so modestly and not with officious obtrasiveness. He 
can take up the defence of undefended prisoners, but 
lie must know the serious responsibility of the position, 
and he .must be extremely careful to prepare himself well 
so that his client may not be worse off with his help than 
lie would have been without it. 

I must here guard you against an error which 
you may fall into. A beginner in the profession is often 
with the object of being tested or perhaps simply 
troubled, put legal questions by men who have not the 
remotest idea of retaining him in their eases. These 
questions are some times difficult to answer, and the 
most experienced lawyers will often have to think and 
refer to their books before giving an answer. Do not 
give any haphazard answer, yielding to a feeling of 
vanity that you may be considered incompetent if you 
can not answer questions at once. You are not 

walking books of reference. According to one of 

the best definitions given of a lawyer, he is a man 

who knows, not what the law is but where the law 

is to be found. 

The question whether a young practitioner may with 
perfect moral and professional propriety accept cases on 
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low fees, is one that deserves attention in these days of 

hard competition. 

> 

Now there can be nothing wrong in a man’s 
assigning his own value to his service, and if that 
value is lower than what is fixed by custom or convention, 
there is a gain to society, as legal aid becomes 
obtainable at a cheaper rate than heretofore. It is said 
that the lowering of fee -would lower the prestige of 
the profession, would make the practitioner unable to 
do his duty thoroughly, and would foster litigation by 
lowering its cost. The first objection seems to be of 
no force. Money no doubt is the standard for the 
comparison of value generally ; but the intellectual and 
moral worth of a man or of a body of men is a thing 
far too high, far too refined, to be measured by such 
a low and coarse standard. The dignity and prestige 
of the legal profession ought to be measured not by 
what it can take from society in the shape of fees 
but by what it can give to society in the shape of 
whole-some aid and advice in the settlement of 
contested claims. 

The second objection is good only in the case of 
those who have already got fair business, and who by 
lowering their fee might get more business than they 
will be able to manage. But this can not be true 
of juniors struggling to get business. And as for the 
third objection, the fostering of unhealthy litigation 
depends not upon the cheapness ofjlegal advice' but upon 
its unwholcsomeness. v f 4 
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But it should be distinctly borne in mind that the 
lowering of fee is allowable only if it tends to the benefit 
of the client exclusively, and does not go to benefit 
any intermediate person. 

It is contrary alike to morality and to our statute 
law that motives of personal gain should influence an 
agent in his choice in the appointment of a legal adviser 
to his principal 

Whilst there are many excellent rales of propriety 
founded on reason, there are others again which are 
purely conventional and which only serve to embarrass 
people and impede business. One of this class is the 
rule which prohibits the taking of instruction except 
through certain classes of persons. Unfortunately the 
rule has now been incorporated in the Legal Practitioner's 
Act, and so long as it is not repealed every one is 
bound scrupulously to observe it Bat one would wish 
very much that a rule like this, which serves 
so little purpose, and is so wholly unsuited to the 
circumstances of the country had not found a place in 
the Statute Book. 

The difficulties that exist in the way of junior 
practitioners getting business has led many persons to 
think that it is necessary to impose arbitrary restrictions 
upon admission to the profession such as by raising 
the admission fees and the like. I must say I am 
entirely opposed to such views. You may in this 
way keep back many men from the profession, but 
they may be some of your best men. Poverty is not 
necessarily a disqualification in a junior practitioner. 
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On the contrary from the poorer classes have come 
some of the ornaments of the profession. You all know 
what Erskine said after his maiden speech which 
established his reputation, when asked how it was that 
he ventured to disregard the interruption of a Judge 
like Lord Mansfield. He said he thought Ills children 
were plucking his robe and that he heard them saying 
‘Now father is the time to get us bread/ The only 
legitimate method of reducing competition and preventing 
unnecessary disappointment is to raise the standard of 
intellectual and moral qualification for admission. 

The way being crowded, the difficulties of entrance 
have detained us long at the threshold. I shall now 
suppose those difficulties overcome, and my young friends 
fairly getting on in their business, and 1 shall interrupt 
them with the question how they should deal with their 
clients. The readiest answer will I suppose be that 
you will first of all make the best arrangements for 
your fees. , There is nothing wrong in this, nothing 
wrong in money-making being one of the objects of 
the legal profession. Serve yourselves by the practice 
of your profession as much as you honestly can, but 
remember that humanity also requires your services. 
You may ask how it is possible for the legal profession 
to serve humanity when it can thrive only on the 
bickerings and contentions of men. You may say as 
I used at one time to say to myself, medicine is the 
only profession in which the practitioner can serve 
humanity while serving himself. A little reflection will 
shew you, however, that this is^not so. If men suffering 
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from the agonies of disease come to the medical 
practitioner, men suffering from the no less real and 
oftentimes more keenly felt agonies proceeding from if 
sense of actual or supposed wrong come to the lawyer 
for relief. It is true that while the medical man can 
always endeavour to give what his patients want, 
namely health, the lawyer can endeavour to obtain for 
his client the relief he wants only where he is in the 
right ; but though the latter cannot always obtain for 
his client the particular relief he asks for, he can 
give his client the next best thing, that is advice to 
desist from a hopeless and an unjust strife ; and such 
advice proceeding from one’s lawyer is always more 
effective than if it proceeded from his moral adviser 
or his priest. If the latter can only say he ought not 
to get what he wants, the former is able to say that 
lie cannot get it. If the medical man ministers to a 
body diseased, yours is the noble profession of ministering 
to a mind diseased. 

Here an important question may be raised, whether 
it is any part of the lawyer’s duty to advise his 
client upon points of morality, or whether his duty 
is strictly limited to giving him legal advice, and 
whether he is not bound, if the client insists upon it, 
to take up his case even though it may not in his 
own judgment be a righteous one. The question does 
not admit of a simple categorical answer, as various 
considerations may arise in different classes of cases. 
But it may be generally affirmed that on the one hand 
a legal practitioner is not a mere law-advising machine 
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without any moral sense and is not bound to work 
mechanically to serve the purpose of every one who 
tan pay for the work ; and on the other hand he is 
not to be troubled with a sort of moral squeamishness 
which suspects wrong and dishonesty where none may 
exist* and which makes the pleader take upon himself 
the functions of the judge and condemn a party before 
trial. 

Considering the importance of the question, and 
the diversity of opinion that has -prevailed, I may 
crave your indulgence to examine it a little more 
narrowly. Now a case may be bad in law or upon 
the facts ; and if the latter, its unrighteousness may 
be matter of certain knowledge or probable inference 
to the lawyer. 

When a case is bad in law, that is, so clearly 

and completely bad that there is nothing to be said 
in its favour, a practitioner is bound not only to tell 
his client that it is so, but absolutely to decline to 
take it up, as his taking it up even after clue intimation 
of its hopeless character may lead the client to entertain 
a false hope of success. When however a case though 
bad in law is yet of a doubtful nature, the practitioner 
after due intimation to his client, may, if he insists 

upon it, take up the case, as by refusing to do so he 
would be encroaching upon the '^province of the judge* 
and condemning his client before trial, and his refusal 

will be open to the objection so forcibly pointed out 

by Krskine in his celebrated speech in the defence of 
Thomas Paine. Again if a case is bad on the facts 
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to the practitioner’s own knowledge, he would be clearly 
wrong in taking it up. But if its unrighteousness is 
only matter of inference to him, he should solemnly, 
but in a kindly spirit exhort his client to desist if 
the case is really as he thinks it to be ; but if the 
client denies its unrighteous character and insists upon 
his accepting it, he may do so. 

And here I would earnestly beg of you to remember 
a word of salutary caution. Let not the vigour and 
freshness of your youthful Intellect and your unmoderated 
zeal for your client encouraged by accounts of occasional 
success of eminent counsel in winning cases though 
on the wrong side, from the fallibility of human 
judgment, lead you to entertain the hope that your forensic 
ability is enough to enable you to win a case irrespective of 
its real merits. The most acute ingenuity will be baffled 
in its attempt to reconcile the inconsistencies of 
falsehood. The blandishments of rhetoric will be unable 
to hide the deformity of untruth and the ugliness of 
iniquity. On the other hand truth requires but slender 
aid to set off her charms. By all means have full 
legitimate confidence in your own powers, but have 
greater confidence in the power and strength of truth 
and in the ways of Providence ; and remember that 
‘There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, rough hew them 
how we will/ 

Amidst all the bustle and distraction of professional 
life, amidst all the pride or perversity that success 
or disappointment may engender, never forget this great 
truth, but feel its force with all the keenness of feeling 
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that you are capable of, and try to make your clients 
share the same feeling. 

There may be instances of cases being taken up 
tinder the belief that they are just, which afterwards 
from the confession of the client may be found to be 
the reverse, and what is counsel to do then ? Such 
an instance actually occurred in the trial of Courvoisier 
for murder. His counsel Mr. Phillips took up the 
case under the belief that he was innocent, but after 
a certain most damning piece of evidence against the 
prisoner had been adduced, he had an interview with his 
counsel and confessed his guilt but asked to be defended 
to the last. The case having been adjourned, the 
counsel in his perplexity sought Baron Parke, asked 
his advice and was told by that eminent Judge that 
it was his duty to defend his client according to law. 
The confession being made during the continuance of 
the sacred relation of client and counsel was according 
to the wise policy of the English law absolutely sealed 
with confidence, and could not be disclosed to the 
prejudice of the client. Nor would it have been right 
to permit the counsel to abandon the cause after the 
disclosure, as that might have left the prisoner in a 
helpless situation. It may no doubt be said that a man 
being really guilty does not deserve to be defended, 
and he should suffer the punishment of the law. But 
here it should be borne in - mind, that it is the law 
of the land and not the views of any lawyer as to 
what is just and proper that defines our rights and 
liabilities and prescribes the punishment for crimes, 
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and it is but just that the procedure prescribed by 
the law for the trial of crimes should be strictly followed. 
After a man is found guilty of a certain offence the 
punishment prescribed by the law must be inflicted 
however grossly unjust and harsh it may seem to your 
judgment. May not the criminal then say, if your 
judgment has no influence in protecting me against the 
harshness and severity of the law, why should it expose 
me to that harshness and severity without giving me 
the benefit to those protections that the same harsh 
and severe law has provided ? 

There is another class of bad cases which also 
should not be encouraged. These are cases which taken 
by themselves are not bad in law or on the facts, 
but which in their consequences are evidently fraught 
with mischief. Such are those vexatious cases which 
the rich and the powerful often bring to harass the 
poor and the weak. Such are also cases which people 
taking advantage of some defect in the law or some 
erroneous decision may bring to make an unconscionable 
gain. 

I shall give you au instance that occurred to my 
knowledge. A practitioner in a District Court was 
requested by a zemindar who understood a little of 
law to draw up a plaint in a suit for recovery of a 
large tract of alluvial land formed on the site of an estate 
after diluvion and in close contact with the estate of 
the intending plaintiff. The Privy Council decision in 
the case Lopez v. Mudun M. Thakur had not then 
been passed, and according to the rulings of the High 
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Court as they then stood, the right to alluvial land 
by accretion was held to prevail over the right to 
•reformation on old site. The zemindar was anxious to 
bring his suit, but the young practitioner's conscience 
was shocked at the idea that what was clearly formed 
upon the site of one man's estate should become the 
property of another. He could not persuade himself 
that the law was meant to sanction such capricious 
transfer of property, and so he advised his client to 
wait until the period of limitation was about to expire, 
and then think over the matter again if in the mean- 
time the law was not interpreted differently. A short 
time after this, the decision in Lopez's case was out, 
and the client was extremely thankful to his legal 
adviser for having saved him the trouble, expense and 
disappointment of a heavy but fruitless litigation. The 
young lawyer may have lost a handsome fee for not 
advising the institution of the suit, but he was I think 
compensated if not by having gained to some extent 
the confidence of his client, certainly by the inward 
satisfaction which he must have felt. 

There is one other question connected with the 
relation between client and counsel which deserves here 
a passing notice. It is the question whether a pleader 
or counsel can change sides in the course of a case 
or of a connected litigation. It is generally understood 
that as a lawyer acts under instructions received from 
his client, and is not required to import his own 
knowledge of facts into a case, there can be nothing- 
wrong in his changing sides subject to certain qualifications. 
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Difficulties may however arise in many cases. A lawyer 
while engaged by a party A may become aware, through 
confidential communication, of certain defects in his case 
which if questioned he cannot possibly deny. If now 
the lawyer is permitted to change sides after the case 
has been remanded by the Appellate Court, and to be 
engaged by the other party B who has no knowledge 
of the defect in A’s case, and is asked by B to advise 
him as to the expediency of citing A as a witness, it 
is difficult to see how he can properly advise B without 
being influenced by his knowledge derived from the 
confidential communication. The safer course will always 
be not to change sides. 

I may here repeat to you the advice which a certain 
lawyer gave to a junior practitioner upon a similar 
question. The young lawyer having had the good 
fortune of winning a case for a certificate to collect 
debts under Act XXVII of 1860, the unsuccessful party 
who was advised to file a regular suit sought to retain 
his services. On his objecting to change sides, the 
mukhtear sent to retain him laughed at his squeamishness 
and requested him to consult his seniors. One of 
these gentlemen on being consulted readily admitted 
that there was nothing against etiquette or professional 
propriety in changing sides in such a case, but added 
he, “Since you are feeling scruples about it, the best 
solution of the difficulty is to set off' the happiness 
resulting from the receipt of the fee offered against 
the mental uneasiness arising from a sense of having 
done an act of doubtful propriety. Strike the 
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balance and see which way it is, and choose your 
course accordingly/' 5 

A more clear and wholesome advice could not have 
been given. It at once determined the young man's 
course of action. All men, whether young or old and 
whether lawyers or not, would do well to follow this 
advice. I only wish we always tried to apply the 
formula and set off against the advantages of a doubtful 
course of action the mental uneasiness arising for 
taking such a course, and our way will always be 
clear. 

I come now to the third head of my subject — the 
moral aspects of the relation between the Bench and 
the Bar. The chief function of the legal profession 
being to represent litigants in courts of justice, a 
function which if properly discharged would certainly 
help judges as much as suitors, the question arises 
what are the legitimate limits of advocacy ? Is an 
advocate justified in advancing arguments which he 
knows to be fallacious, or in insisting upon the truth- 
fulness of evidence which he knows or believes to be 
false ? Or is he bound to leave aside all arguments 
of doubtful force and all evidence of doubtful character 
and to rely only on argument and evidence believed 
to be sound and true. According to Paley the former 
course would seem to be justified though upon a 
somewhat singular ground. ‘There are falsehoods' says 
he, which are not lies— that is not criminal where no 
one is deceived as in an advocate asserting the justice 
or his belief in the justice of his client's cause. In 
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such instances no one's confidence is destroyed because 
none was reposed, no promise to speak the truth is 
violated because none was given or understood to be* 
given/ This apparent justification would be the strongest 
condemnation of advocacy if it really is what Paley 
takes it to be ; and no man of generous sentiments 
would ever think of becoming an advocate. It is now 
an accepted rule that no advocate is justified in urging 
his own belief in the justice of his client's cause 
simply because he is an advocate and not a witness 
nor a judge in the cause. Again the business of a 
court would almost come to a stand-still if no 
confidence were to be reposed on the honesty and 
integrity of its advocates. On the other hand though 
one's own judgment whether right or wrong must be 
his ultimate guide in all matters so far as he is 
concerned, yet to exclude all -doubtful argument or 
evidence when advocating the cause of another would- 
be for the advocate to encroach upon the province 
of the judge and to compel the client against his 
will to accept his judgment, when he wants that of 
the constituted court of justice. Perhaps the most 
practical view of the matter is that taken by Johnson 
who says, ‘a lawyer is to do for his client all -that 
his client might fairly do for himself if he could/ 

Upon matters of law, if a point is absolutely 
untenable, there is no good in urging it. If it is 
doubtful, do not take upon yourself the responsibility 
of deciding it, but urge it with all the force that real 
arguments in its favour can give it. Upon matters of 
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fact let your client know your own view of his case, 
and if he gives you the assurance that it is truthful, 
place it before the court exercising your own judgment 
always in determining what weight to attach to such 
assurance, and remembering also that sometimes truth is 
more strange than fiction. At the present day it is scarcely 
necessary to say that it is most . reprehensible advocacy 
to distort facts or advance arguments known to be 
fallacious in the hope that such misrepresentation or 
fallacy may in the hurry of the moment and through the 
ignorance of the adversary or the incompetency of the 
judge pass undetected. You should also remember that 
there may be want of truth and honesty not only in words 
but also in ’demeanour, and you must be careful not to 
assume warmth that you do not feel. 

In the conduct of cases an advocate should be 
animated by a due sense of his duty and the grave 
responsibility of his position, and he should never be 
actuated by any indirect motives of pleasing a friend 
or offending an enemy or of making a display of his 
ability. They make the best show" of themselves who 
least care for it, while they who are anxious to make 
a show, cut the most awkward figure. The moral in 
the fable of Atalanta and the golden apples .should 
always be kept in view by the young advocate so that 
he may not lose the race in efforts to gain collateral 
advantages. I can not impress on you this moral 
better than by placing before you the example of one 
who has recently retired from the Bench, and whose 
sterling worth both as a judge and as an advocate is 
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so justly appreciated by all. He never tried, never 
cared to be brilliant, and yet he has shed a permanent 
lustre on the profession of which he was such a bright" 
ornament. 

In cross-examining witnesses, and in criticising 
evidence or the conduct of the adverse party, a lawyer 
should remember that the liberty of speech that is 
allowed to him is a sacred privilege which must never 
be abused. It is a privilege which is granted for the 
better protection of truth and innocence against 
falsehood and fraud, and should never be turned 
into an instrument of oppression against the 
innocent. 

The behaviour of the Bench and the Bar towards 
each other has a moral aspect which I may be excused 
for alluding to. Nothing is more painful to a young 
lawyer struggling into professional existence than the 
severity and sometimes the superciliousness and arrogance 
of the judge. Unaccustomed to the ways of the world 
and unencouraged by success, he feels this most keenly 
and. is often inclined to consider the attention shewn 
to his seniors, and" his more fortunate juniors as 
reprehensible partiality. I sympathise with such feeling 
but would by no means encourage it. I would ask 
you to reconcile yourselves to the situation by considering 
that it is unavoidable in the nature of things, and I 
would ask you to submit to the severity of treatment 
to which you may be subjected, from a sense that the 
dignity of the court must be maintained, as otherwise 
business can not go on. Reconcile yourself to the 
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situation from a sense of duty and not from a sense of 
fear and submit to it with calm dignity but not with 
sneaking subservience. But if respect is due to the 
Bench, kindness and courtesy are due to the Bar and 
especially to the junior members whom inexperience 
places under a disadvantage, and who require to be 
encouraged more than others. Any undue severity 
towards them would be felt not by them ; alone but 
also by their clients as It would obviously prevent 
their doing full justice to the case they are arguing. 

From the brief sketch of the moral aspects of the 
legal profession that I have been able to present to 
you, it will be clear that the moral influence which 
the profession exerts upon society is immense, that 
for the beneficial exercise of that influence great self- 
sacrifice is needed on the part of the lawyer, that 
there are temptations in the way which may often 
prevent one from exercising that influence, and that 
severe training and constant care are necessary to qualify 
one for the due discharge of his professional duties. 
Blame me not if this sketch of the moral aspects of 
the profession has cast a sombre shade on those prospects 
which the freshness of youthful fancy may have 
painted for you in glowing colours. The fault is not 
mine, but the effect is due to the necessary contrast of 
light and shade. Viewed at a single glance, the bright- 
ness of the moral aspects of your profession must 
cast in the shade its economic aspects. Nor need you 
fear that if the lawyer acts the part of a moralist and 
gives his client not only legal but also moral advice 
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the prospects of the profession will be injured. However, 
much we may, as we all should, devoutly wish that 
unhealthy litigation should be put down, ouf 
combined efforts in that direction would only be a 
drop in an ocean. We can never expect to be able 
completely to calm the troubled sea of human affairs. 
The vain bickerings and contentions of men will never 
cease, and there will always remain enough work for 
the legal profession. But if the millennium indeed be 
so near, and if our efforts are so likely to be crowned 
with success, still where is the apprehension ? By the 
time the fierce animosities of the litigant are appeased 
will not the ambition and avarice of the lawyer also 
be gone ? And you my countrymen who are bom in 
that land where the immortal Buddha renounced a crown 
and a kingdom to bring peace on earth, and where the 
sage Sankara devoted his glorious life and unrivalled 
powers of intellect to the work of spiritualizing humanity 
and subduing the selfish principles of our nature, you 
should never hesitate to incur any amount of self- 
sacrifice in doing good ; nor think that happiness consists 
in wealth and distinction. Look at Sankara's sublime 
picture of the happy men : — 

ap#l CT II 

“Happy are they though clothed in rags, 

Whose happiness in their self — satisfaction lies ; 
Whose passions yield to reason's sway, 

Whose joy is Divine meditation night and day." 
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Perhaps it might be said that disregard of the 
selfish instinct and exclusive regard for altruistic principles, 
however well suited to contemplative life in old age, 
would be ill adapted to the life of action in youth 
and manhood. I deny the force of any such argument. 
Selfishness no doubt is a strong incentive to action in 
ordinary cases, but in trying situations the sense of 
duty has always served as a stronger motive. One 
of the greatest of men of action that the world has 
produced, in one of the most stirring scenes of action 
which history records, exhorted his followers to intense 
action and exhorted them not in vain, by appealing 
not to any of their selfish sentiments but to their sense 
of duty in those memorable words, ‘England expects 
every man to do his duty/ Do your duty to the best 
of your ability, knowledge and judgment, and then 
though you may not earn wealth and distinction, you 
shall have earned that that self-satisfaction, that 

peace of mind, which is the crown of crowns, which 
no wealth can buy, no patronage can bestow, and which 
no calamity, not death itself can take away. 




A Few Thoughts on the study of Literature. 

Lecture delivered in the Hall of the Society for the 
Higher Training of Young Men on Saturday, 14th 
September, IS 95. 

The short discourse with which I am going to 
occupy your time, and, may I add, your attention, 
for a few brief moments, professes to contain only 
some stray thoughts on the study of Literature as a 
means of higher training and does not pretend to deal 
with the subject exhaustively or systematically. It is 
unfit, therefore, to be burdened with any lengthy 
preface. I would only state by way of explaining my 
reason for venturing to obtrude my thoughts upon 
your attention that, though what I am going to say is 
not likely to be of value or interest to many, yet it 
may, I hope, be of service to some of the junior 
members of our Society, as furnishing hints for their 
guidance on the study of Literature. 

I may tell you at the outset that it is not my 
object to present you with any speculative disquisition 
on Literature. All I intend to do is to consider what 
answers should be given to certain practical questions 
which every enquiring student of Literature is likely 
to ask, namely — 

Why do you study Literature ? 

What should we study in Literature ? and 

How should we study Literature ? 
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It is to these three questions that I propose to 
, confine my attention here, and I shall take them up in 
the order in which they have been stated. 

The simplest answer to the first question is that 
we study Literature for pleasure and for profit. 

The acquisition of knowledge, whether literary or 
scientific, being always a source of pleasure, it might 
be said that all study, except perhaps what is carried 
on under high pressure for the purpose of preparing 
for an examination, is for pleasure. But the pleasure 
attending the study of Science is not what the study 
is intended for, the primary object being the acquisition 
of knowledge ; whereas the pleasure derivable from the 
study of Literature forms one of the primary objects 
of such study, and it is as a source of pleasure that 
literary study is so attractive. 

The object of Science is to find out and to expound 
truth, that of Literature is to find out and delineate 
beauty, and truth and beauty always go hand-in-hand, 
and both possess charms equally bright. The attraction 
of truth acts only after it has been approached 
sufficiently near, and it costs some effort to attain that 
degree of nearness, whereas the attraction of beauty 
acts from a distance. Indeed, the contrast between 
the two in this respect is more complete than I have 
just stated, though the fact may be less acceptable 
to an audience like mine full of the ardent expectations 
of youth. To state the contrast fully I should have 
said that the attraction of truth acts inversely as the 
distance, while that of beauty acts directly as the 
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distance. There is, I think, as much philosophical 
truth as there is poetical beauty in the well-known 
verse— 

“ ; Tis distance lends enchantment to the view.” 

There is another reason why literary study is so 
much more attractive than scientific study, and that 
reason is to be found in the difference between the 
modes of presentation in Science and Literature which 
may also account for the greater attractiveness of the 
latter. Suppose that an interesting landscape has to be 
presented to the view. Science will take you through 
every path and alley, along every streamlet and rill, 
into every grove and lawn, measuring accurately the 
dimensions of every division of the surface and of 
everything standing on it, and pointing out in detail 
every peculiarity in its flora and fauna ; while Literature, 
without taxing your patience, will at once lead you to 
the top of the nearest hill, tower or other convenient 
situation and there leave you to take at a glance a 
more picturesque and comprehensive, though it may 
be a less exact and minute, view of the whole scenery 
around. 

The student of Comparative Religion will observe 
that the difference between these two, the scientific and 
literary modes of viewing the objects of creation, 
resembles to some extent the difference between the 
two modes of seeking after the Author of the Creation, 
well-known in this country as the Gncin marga and the 
Bhakti marga , the way of Reason and the way of Faith. 
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The true votaries of Science and Literature both worship 
the Author of the universe in the outward temple of his 
works : the former, by the way of reason, and the latter 
by the way of faith or sentiment. 

The .enjoyment of a certain amount of pleasure 
being* a necessary condition of existence, it is only 
when one is qualified by his education to enjoy the 
refined pleasure derivable from literary study that he 
can dispense with the coarser pleasures of the senses ; 
and it is thus that the study of Literature serves as a 
powerful means of higher training. 

All this is quite plain, but this is not all. Apart 
from the pleasure derivable from it, literary study 
trains and improves our intellectual and moral natures. 
We study Literature to learn language and Psychology 
and Ethics. We study Literature in order to learn to 
regulate our thought, word and action according to the 
best models real and ideal. 

The lexicon or grammar may teach us the meanings 
of words and the rules of composition ; but it is only 
by studying the writings of the great masters of style 
that one can learn the art of using words so as to be 

able with these crude symbols to make graphic and 

vivid representation not merely of the visible world 
of material forms without, but also of the invisible 
world of thought and feeling within. So, if Psychology 
and Ethics teach us the nature and sequence of 

intellectual and moral phenomena, it is only by the 
study of the concrete examples, real and ideal, 
furnished by the writings of the Historian and the 
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Biographer, the Poet and the Novelist, that the abstract 
principles of Psychology and Ethics are fully realized] 
and understood. 

So far perhaps all will agree. But the question I 
am now coming to, if it is of greater practical 
importance, involves greater difficulty and has given 
rise to much difference of opinion. There are many 
who think it unnecessary to raise the question — “What 
should we study in Literature ?” — who consider all 
Literature worthy of study $ and who say, to use the 
language of one of them, “form the habit of reading — 
do not mind what you read — -the reading of better 
books will come when you have a habit of reading 
of inferior ” On the other hand, there are many who 
think that one ought to be as careful in the choice 
of his books, as in the choice of his companions. 
Mr. Frederic Harrison has written a book on the Choice 
of Books, and Sir John Lubbock has his scheme of one 
hundred books. 

As the growth of Literature indicates a certain 
degree of national progress, and the study of Literature 
a certain amount of individual culture, Literature and 
literary study are often regarded as good things 
irrespective of the nature of ’ the books that constitute 
the Literature or the subject of study. But this is 
evidently a mistaken view. That there are many 
books which are worthless or mischievous, and that 
the reading of such books is injurious to our intellectual 
and moral natures, are undeniable facts. There must 
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therefore- be a choice of books, and the question is 
how to regulate that choice. 

To answer this question properly we must consider 
three things,— namely, differences in the nature of books, 
differences in readers, and differences in the objects of 
reading. For a book may be the best of its kind, 
and yet it may not be the one most suitable for one 
class of readers or most suitable for the attainment of 
one object of reading. 

In regulating the choice of books considered only 
with reference to differences in their nature — and this 
is all I here propose to deal with— we may follow 7 
three gen era! rules : — 

First : Select none but the best books on the 
subject you wish to study, and give precedence to books 
in your vernacular so far as they are available* 

Second ; Reject all books which have any immoral 
tendency, direct or indirect. 

Third : Have variety in your selection of books so 
as to afford room for the healthy exercise of all the 
powers of the mind. 

Reading always costs the reader time and energy, 
if not always money; and as these things are given to 
us only in limited quantities, we must not spend them 
in any but the most profitable reading. Moreover, 
reading always leaves some effect upon the reader's 
mind, and we must, therefore, be on our guard against 
reading that is injurious either by reason of its 
immoral tendency or by reason of its one-sidedness. 
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The first part of the first rule stated above seems 
to be so obviously just and proper that one would 
expect to find it generally, if not universally, observed, 
and yet, strange as it may appear, it is often considered 
more .honoured in the breach than in the observance. 
And the reason for this is not difficult to discover. 
Books of superior merit demand from their readers 
more time and thought than inferior ones, while the 
reading of inferior books more readily satisfies the 
desire for reading and the vanity of ordinary readers. 
We are always impatient of restraint ; we wish to be 
as free in the choice of books as in other matters ; we 
do not like to choose books in the reading of which 
our progress may be impeded by difficulties, and we 
naturally think that reading for recreation should be 
light reading. 

I am far from wishing to interfere with your 
freedom of choice, or to burden your brief hours of 
recreation with heavy work; I know your choice is 
hampered by a lengthy prescribed course of study 
occupying your time to a much greater extent than 
is desirable : and I shall always try my best as I have 
hitherto done, to lighten your burden and leave you 
greater freedom of choice in your study. But what 
I do wish to impress upon you is, that following 
pleasure or inclination against the voice of reason is 
not real freedom, and that the worst .and the most 
insidious forms of restraint are those that our pleasure 
and inclination, when not reconciled with reason, subject 
us to, whether it be in the choice of books or in 



There is one point in connection with the choice 
of books which can never be too strongly insisted upon. 
Books prescribed as text-books for schools and colleges 
should invariably be the best that are available. I 
would go a little further and earnestly point out to 
intending authors of educational works that no one 
should undertake to write them unless he is a thorough 
master of the subject. The responsibility of placing 
a text-book in the hands of a learner is one of the 
gravest kind. If the book contains an error, he is not 
able to discover and reject it, but must treasure it up in 
his memory as a truth and be embarrassed by it in the 
subsequent stages of Ms progress. If the book does 
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any other matter. I wish you also to bear in mind 
that we should read books not for the sake of fashion, 
Hor for the sake of gratifying the vanity of being 
regarded as literary or well-read men, but with a view 
to store our minds with the best thoughts, and to 
learn to think by observing how others have thought, 
and to act according to the best models that have 
been exhibited to you, whether real or ideal, and 
that for such a purpose it is only the immortal produc- 
tions of master minds that ought to be placed before 
us. If, at any time the reading of such books proves 
to be a strain on the mind, and the mind wants 
relaxation, it is better far that it should read nothing 
but playfully muse over its own thoughts, or pore 
over the book of Nature, than that our time should 
be wasted in reading the ephemeral productions of 
inferior minds. 
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not treat the subject lucidly, he must waste his valuable 
time and energy in struggling to understand it, and 
he is unable to leave it and take another book in its 
stead. And the evil is intensified immensely when, 
as in the case o£ text-books prescribed for schools 
and colleges, not one learner, but large bodies of 
learners, have to suffer these disadvantages. 

I have sometimes heard it said by authors that 
though they may not be thorough masters of their 
subject, others not better qualified have written books 
no better than theirs, and when these have been 
approved they have a just grievance if their books 
share a different fate. That unsuitable books should 
sometimes be approved is an inevitable result of the 
fallibility of human judgment. It is bad enough if 
one unfit book is inadvertently approved; but it 
would be infinitely worse if that is to be made a 
precedent for the approval of all similarly unfit books 
and the authors who complain should remember that, 
though all are no doubt entitled to equal justice, what 
they ask for is not justice to themselves but injustice 
to their readers. The remedy lies not in following, but 
in over-ruling, a bad precedent: 

With reference to the second part of the first rule, 
I must anticipate considerable difference of opinion. 
I know it will be said that the Vernacular Literatures 
of India are extremely poor compared with English 
Literature, and the Literatures in Sanskrit, Arabic and 
Persian, and are for the most part imitations from the latter 
and that no great good is likely to result from their 
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study. I have thought over the matter with some care, 
and I do not consider the objection well founded. 
^Confining my attention to Bengali Literature, which is the 
only vernacular literature of India of which I can 
speak with any confidence, X think I may safely say 
that though it is poor compared with the literatures 
named above, it is not so poor nor so wanting in 
originality as to be unfit for study. Leaving out of course 
productions of rare geniuses like Shakespeare, Kalidasa, 
Valmiki and Yyasa, Bengali books might be named 
by the dozen which can stand in fair comparison 
with good books in English and Sanskrit Literature. 
-Then there is another point in connection with the 
subject which must never be lost sight of. Literature 
reaches the heart only through the medium of language. 
The power of any literary performance to make an 
impression on the reader must depend upon the 
quickness and intensity with which its language can 
evoke thought and feeling in the reader’s mind. And 
what language can do this better than the reader’s 
mother tongue, — the language in which he expressed 
his first joys and sorrows, and held his first articulate 
communion with the external world, — the language in 
which he holds his daily communion in joy and sorrow 
with those nearest aed dearest to him, — and the language 
around which lies clustered the deep and lively 
associations of early years ? Again, the very face 
of nature which a foreign Literature presents must 
be a comparatively less familiar one and this must, 
in no small degree, detract from its effectiveness. A 
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second rate literary work in one's vernacular is 
likely therefore to be more effective than even a first 
rate one in a foreign or a dead language. Of course/ 
1 except from this observation those great works of 
master minds which are of universal interest and are 
not written for the people of any particular age or 
country. 

The reading of literary works in foreign or dead 
languages nray make you learned men, but if you wish 
to study Literature for the culture of the emotions, 
you should study your Vernacular Literature as much 
as you cam 

The second general rale that has been stated above 
is that no book should be studied which has any 
immoral tendency, direct or indirect, that is to say, 
Which either awakens vicious thoughts in the mind, 
or which accustoms it to the ways of vice without 
exciting immediate repugnance. 

The poet enunciates a great moral truth when 
lie says 

“Vice is a monster of so frightful a mien 
As to be hated needs but to be seen, 

But seen too oft, familiar with his face, 

We first endure, then pity, then embrace/* 

We cannot therefore too strongly guard ourselves 
against reading which, under the guise of storing 
the mind with knowledge, may be infusing poison 
into it. 

The rule, however has to be taken subject to two 
exceptions i one in favour of standard works in the 
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classical languages, and the other in favour of works in ■ 

which vice is depicted only for the purpose of exciting 
’abhorrence to it by pointing out the evils which it 
leads to. a 

The first exception is made out of regard for the 
great literary merits of certain classical works, and 
it is to some extent justified by the fact that the 
persons or things which those works describe are so 
far removed from those around us, being either f 

supernatural or uncommon, that we are not likely 
to be much contaminated by what is bad in J 

them. 

As for the second exception, though I am no great 
advocate of the doctrine of poetical justice which 
according to some critics, all literary productions should 1 

conform to, I certainly think that no work of fiction 
should indulge in the delineation of vice unless it is | 

to serve the cause of virtue. Indeed, I am firmly 

convinced that as the light of the sun shows in their | 

true colours all things that it shines upon, the light f 

of true genius when it reveals the form of vice never § 

fails to disclose the hideous blackness of her artfully ;! 

painted face. If you find a book depicting vice so as I 

to make it endurable without repugnance, leave it J 

aside, notwithstanding all its literary charms, as fast | 

as you would shun the beautifully painted venomous 
snake. j 

I could have illustrated my meaning in the forego- | 

ing remarks by several examples ; but I refrain from 
doing so in consequence of a lesson I deduced from 
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an incident narrated to me many years ago by an 
esteemed friend of mine. He was told not to read a ^ 

certain literary work on account of its immoral tone*' 

He had not read it before and would never have 
thought of reading it. But the warning excited such 
an irresistible curiosity that he commenced reading 
the book immediately after he was told not to do so. 

I may, however, give you one illustration, as the 
books I have to name in it are books which most, if 
not all, of you must have already read. I am referring 
to Bishabriksha , or “Poison Tree,” and Krishna Kanta’s 
Will of Bankim Chandra Chatterjee. They both depict 
vice in certain of her forms, and they both earnestly 
aim at pointing out to the readers the tragic end to 
which she leads. In the latter work her innate 
hideous ugliness issue through her outward charms all 
throughout, and there is not a single step in the gradual 
downfall of Govinda Lall which does not, excite 
repugnance ; not so the former, though I must speak 
with becoming deference in criticising the production 
of a master mind ; for we have found already that there is 
an extent of dallying with vice which is always dangerous, 
and the steps leading to Nagendra's fall are delineated in a 
manner so as to excite pity rather than aversion. 

The great danger attending the reading of realistic 
novels unless they are of the purest sort is that the 
characters and incidents in them being neither super- 
natural nor uncommon., but being only such as we see 
around us, we readily sympathise with them, and we j 

lay ourselves open to all their evil influence which is 
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like that of bad company in retirement where the 
influence is exerted without interruption. 

I am far from wishing to create or encourage in 
you any squeamishness of taste or morbid sensibility 
which is apt to take offence at trifles, and to smell 
immorality where none exists. The realities of the 
world are far too rough to allow such keen sensi- 
tiveness to be productive of any good. But there is 
a great difference between witnessing the ways of vice 
in the real world, subject to all the salutary influence 
of observation by others, and musing over them in 
solitude in the world of imagination, uninterrupted by 
any check from our social surroundings. 

Touching the third rule, it is enough to say that 
Just as we require variety in food for the body for 
the due nourishment of its different tissues, we require 
variety in reading, which is food for the mind, for 
the healthy development of its different faculties. 
Follow your own inclination in the matter of reading 
in the main but not exclusively. Apply gentle 
correctives to prevent that one-sidedness which results 
from following one's own inclination unchecked. If 
you are of an imaginative turn of mind, you will 
read novels and poetry of course, and roam playfully 
amidst enchanted ’ scenes in the world of fancy ; but 
as the realities of life which demand your attention 
are far less charming than these, not to lose sympathy 
with them, you ought to read a little of history and 
biography as well. , Again, if you are of .a matter-of- 
fact turn of mind, you will doubtless naturally like 
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to read history and biography ; but to be able to rise 
occasionally from the oppressive atmosphere of this 
vale of sorrow to the refreshing heights of fancy 
by way of change, to reinvigorate the mind, yon 
must read a little of poetry and works of fiction 
as well. , 

There is one other point in connection with the 
subject of variety in reading which I should here touch 
upon. The different types of diameters delineated in 
literary works may be classed under two heads, in 
one of which the altruistic virtues predominate, and 
in the other, those of the egoistic kind. Each of these 
two descriptions of virtue has a purpose to serve in 
the economy of nature, and the even balancing of the 
two forms one great problem of life. The untutored 
instincts of our nature being sufficient for the develop- 
ment of the egoistic virtues, training by culture should 
aim at fostering the growth of altruistic ones, and a 
too exclusive reading of literary works which give 
undue preference to the egoistic virtues must therefore 
be undesirable. 

Aggressive heroism and fearless disregard of danger 
are excellent virtues if employed in the service- of 
humanity, but if practised for the glorification of self, 
there is not much to admire in them. And works 
of fiction, which hold before us as models of character 
chivalrous men who are ready to invite each other 
to single combat on the slightest provocation, and 
who believe human blood to be the only wash for 
removing stains upon honour, however interesting and 
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romantic they may be, can never serve as suitable 
books for moral training. The types of character which 
’such books hold before us are doubtless useful and 
necessary, while society is in its militant stage, but 
as society progresses from the militant to the peaceful 
stage, their necessity and their usefulness must be on 
the decline. As the repellent atoms of primeval chaos 

have by the gradual dissipation of heat cohered into 

firm ground fit for the habitation of animal and 

vegetable life, may we not hope that the repellent 
individual units of the once militant but now semi- 
peaceful society will, by gradual subsidence of the fierce 
passion by culture, cohere into one great peaceful human 
family fit to form the groundwork for the growth of 
spiritual life ? And may we not hope that love, 

not merely such as is reciprocated between the gallant 
knight and the beautiful maiden, but such as one being 
feels for the whole race, and such as the world has 
witnessed in Buddha, in Christ, and in Chaitanya, 
will be the great theme of the future poet and the future 
novelist *? When this Millennium will come I do not 
know > but in the meantime books like Babu Shishir 
Kumar Ghose's Amiya Nemad Charita and Babu Nobin 
Chandra Sen’s Baivcitaka and Kurukshetm should be 
read to counteract the effect of the reading of epic 
poetry and novels of a certain class* 

I come now to the third and the last question I 
propose to consider, namely — How should we study 
Literature ? 
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The answer to this question must depend upon the 
object with which Literature is studied. If it is 
studied for the purpose of learning language, which is 
the outward expression of thought, it will have to be 
studied in one way ; whereas if it is studied for the 
purpose of having an insight into the inward working 
of the mind, it will have to be studied in a different 
way. But whatever the answer to the question may 
be, you must not in that answer expect from me any 
directions for ensuring success at your examination. 
Such directions you are receiving plentifully from 
those engaged in teaching, and I do not wish to 
encumber you with more help. What X am anxious 
you should prepare for, is not so much your annual 
examination in the University Hal 1, at which you may or 
may not appear, as the continued trial in the world 
which you must undergo, whether you w T ish it or not. 
For such a purpose Literature can be of use 
only by enabling us to learn to think, speak and act by 
observing how typical characters have thought, spoken 
and acted, and why in trying situations they have 
sometimes failed to avoid evil. 

To study Literature with any such object yon must 
read less of notes and comments and more of your 
texts, and altogether read less and think more than 
you are in the habit of doing. Not that I wish you 
not to have any assistance at all ; but I do wish you 
to be self-reliant, to seek assistance sparingly, and not to 
seek it at all until you have tried your own powers. 
Whatever is obscure you may have light thrown upon. 
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But you must remember that too much light dazzles 
instead of helping the eye, and makes it see more of 
* the light and less of the object sought to be illumined. 
And so, I fear, it has often been the case with you. 
You see and know more of your notes and keys 
and less of the texts they are intended to explain. 
The spirit of helplessness which this pernicious 
habit of depending upon keys and. abstracts is 

engendering in our students is most lamentable. It 
is high time that they should begin to think for 
themselves instead of making others think for them. 
It is a very good thing if what we require be placed 
before us without any exertion, and if our work be 
done by others ; but there are kinds of works which 
it will never do to leave to others to be done for 
us. It will never do you any good if you pay a 
servant for walking in the morning for you. It may 
improve the health of the servant, but you will not 
gain by that more than you will do by paying for a 
key in order to have the work done by others. Of 
course in finding fault with our students, I must not 
overlook the share of the blame which the University 
ought to bear. For I think there are two « causes for 
the existence of which the University is primarily 
responsible, which have chiefly led to the evil of 
cramming. One of these is the great length of the 
courses of study prescribed which cannot be gone through 
in the time allowed if students have to think for 
themselves. This source of evil, I am glad to find in the 
last number of Calcutta University Magazine , has 
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recently been removed. The other cause is the setting 
of examination papers that are too long and too difficult 
to be answered by the candidates within the time 
allowed, if they have have to think for themselves, 
and the result is, that if they want to get through, 
they must borrow and commit to memory the thoughts 
of others. If we arc to encourage thought and repress 
cramming, I would beg of examiners not to set papers 
that are disproportionately long and stiff. 

Allied to the evil I have been complaining of is 
another which should equally be avoided. You should 
never read books of detailed criticisms of any literary 
works without reading the work itself. Mr. Frederic 
Harrison justly complains when he says : “Alas ! the 
Pamdtse Lost is lost again to us beneath an inundation 
of graceful academic verses, sugary stanzas of lady 
like prettiness, and ceaseless explanations in more 
or less readable prose of what John Milton meant or 
did not mean, or what he saw or did not see, and 
who married Ms great mint, and why Adam or 
Satan is like that or unlike the other. We read a 
perfect library about the Paradise Lost, but the 
Paradise Lost itself we do not read.” This habit of 
reading elaborate criticisms on great literary works 
without reading the works themselves and trying 
in the first place to discover their beauties and defects 
for yourself, is injurious in several ways. It gradually 
deadens the desire and power of thinking for 
ourselves ; it accustoms the mind to be satisfied with 
vague knowledge and second-hand information ; and it 
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begets tlie sort of conceit that is inseparable from the 
possession of cheaply earned knowledge. Instead of having 
the foppish vanity of displaying learning which you do 
not really possess, and which is acquired without the 
expenditure of thought, you should have the honest pride 
of not learning from others what you may find out for 
yourselves. It is quite true that you will often fail to 
discover what great critics have found out for you ; but still 
you should give your own powers a trial ; and you should 
bear in mind that the educational value of one single * 
point thought out by the learner for himself is greater 
than that of hundred points taught to him by others. 
The meanest flower gathered from the grove with your 
own hand is in many respects worth more than the 
finest bouquet made for you by another. Though 
you may not succeed in gathering fine flowers, your 
visit to the grove can never be without its refreshing effect. 

If the study of Literature is to serve as a means of 
intellectual and moral training, if you wish to enrich 
your souls with the inestimable treasures of human 
thought, it will not do merely to float on the surface, 
but you must learn to dive deep. By all means study 
the forms of expression and the peculiarities of scenery 
and character depicted in a book, but never leave it 
without asking and answering the question — What lasting 
lesson have I learned from this book and what effect 
are the thoughts of this author likely to produce on 
mine own ? Nor must you accept a mere set form of 
words as a sufficient answer until you have fully realized 
their meaning. 
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If you select your books carefully, confining your 
choice to the great productions of master minds, giving 
due precedence to your Vernacular Literature and 
rejecting all that has any immoral tendency, and if you 
read them attentively, using your own power seeking as 
little assistance from others as possible, and thoughtfully 
reflecting on the lessons they teach, you will find that 
Literature is a powerful means of higher training and 
yon will realize the truth of what is said in the 
Sakitya Darpana in commendation of Literature, where 
the author says that it is from literary study alone that 
there can be — 

“An easy attainment by even humble men of the 
four great objects of human pursuit, — virtue, wealth, 
love and final beatitude— 

Yes, Literature not only gives us the good things of 
this world, but by purifying and ennobling the soul 
also prepares you for the good things in the world 
to come. 


’ Note of Dissent to the Report of the Indian 
Universities Commission 1902. 

I regret very much that I am unable to agree with 
my learned colleagues on some of the points dealt with 
in our Report. These points of difference being of 
importance more or less, I deem it my duty to state 
my views upon them, in the order in which they occur 
in the Report, and to indicate briefly my reasons in 
support of those views. 

1 .—Constitution of the Senate and the Syndicate. 

. * % * 

Before concluding this point I should add, that in 
whatever way the new Senates may be constituted, 

The commission travelled and held sittings between the 18th February 
and the 18th April 1902, and within that many colleges and institutions 
affiliated to the Universities were visited. The Report of the Commission which 
has already been published, has been read by the Governor General in 
Council with much interest and advantage. In the opinion of His Excellency 
in Council it covers with accuracy and fullness (but with sufficient condensation) 
the entire ground which they were invited to traverse. It exposes faithfully, 
but without undue severity, the defects of the present system of University 
education; it outlines a comprehensive scheme of administrative and legislative 
reform / and it testifies to a laborious and minute investigation of the subject by the 
President and his colleagues which His Excellency in Council has much 
pleasure in acknowledging. The position occupied by the Honourable 
Mr. Justice Banerjee and his high authority in educational matters lend great 
weight, not only to his Note of Dissent, but also to the many recommendations 
of the Commission in which he agrees. 

Extract from a circular letter from the Secretary Government 
of India Home department to ‘Provincial Governments. 
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whether by appointment alone or partly by election as 
well, they should fairly and adequately represent 
Government and private educational interests, and noii-r 
educational official and non-official interests, and these 
interests should be represented by Europeans and Indians 
in fair, and if possible equal, proportion. 

In saying this, I know I am saying what is not 
quite in accord with ordinarily accepted views on the 
subject. It is maintained by many that educational 
interests are all that need be represented on the Senate 
of a University ; and it is said by some that as a 
University is a Western institution, the European element 
should predominate in the Senate, with only a small 
admixture of the Indian element to enable the European 
members to know what the views of the Indians are 
upon any question affecting them. Speaking with all 
respect for these opinions, I must say that my own 
view, though opposed to them, is not altogether unreasona- 
ble, as a little consideration will show. 

Universities exist for promoting the advancement 
of learning, and in the constitution of their Senates, 
the educational interests are no doubt entitled to 
representation before all others ; , but there are other 
interests involved which also require representation, and 
which must not be ignored : and they are those of the 
Government and the general public. 

For, the Universities may have to consider questions 
of educational policy, such as, whether general liberal 
education alone should engage their attention, or whether 
technical education should also be encouraged, to develop 
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the resources of the country, questions upon the 
determination of which the Government as responsible 
'for the peace and prosperity of the country and quite 
irrespective of its position as the proprietor of colleges, 
must, along with the general public, be at least as 
deeply interested as professors of colleges. So again, 
they may have to consider a question like that relating 
to the age limit for the Entrance Examination, in the 
determination of which, the public, that is the guardians 

of students, are perhaps as much concerned as mere 

educationists, as upon the decision of the question 

depends not only the chance of an Indian graduate's 
entering public service, but also the time of his finishing 
his education and entering the world. Nor must we 
lose sight of other classes of questions which often 
arise, such as those relating to the affiliation of new 
colleges, or to the transfer of students from one college 
to another, in relation to which, representatives of 

existing colleges have an interest disqualifying them to 
act as sole arbiters in the matter, and the educated 
portion of the general public have an interest entitling 
them to a voice in the decision. 

Again, though it is quite true that the University 
is a Western institution, and active friendly co-operation 
of European scholars and scientists is at the present 
day absolutely necessary, and must at all times be most 
cordially welcome, in the management of Indian Universities, 
it should also be borne in mind that it is Indian youths 
who chiefly resort to them, and that their requirements 
and difficulties, their habits and modes of life, and even 
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their sentiments and susceptibilities should receive 
due consideration, and for that purpose educated Indians 
should be adequately represented on the Senate. Irr 
saying this I do not lose sight of a possible danger 
sometimes apprehended, of Indian members seeking to 
lower the standard of education in order to make the 
attainment .of academic distinctions easy for their 
countrymen ; but I venture to think that self-interest, 
if not also sound judgment, aided by past experience, 
will serve as . a sufficient safe-guard, and Indians will 
no longer, fail to see that to make University degrees 
in this country of any real value, we must raise their 
standards as high as they are in the great English 
Universities. 

In regard to the constitution of the Syndicate, I am 
unable to agree, to the proposal in clause (c) at page 
13 of the Report for securing a majority of teachers. 

My reasons for not having a statutory majority of 
.teachers as such in the Syndicate have already been 
indicated in my remarks relating to the Senate in the 
preceding paragraph of this Note. Considering the duties 
which the Syndicate has ,to perform, and considering 
that it will not be likely to have all colleges or even 
all classes of colleges represented on the Syndicate, a 
statutory majority of teachers as such will be undesirable 
in the interests as well of the general public as of the 
colleges themselves. \ 

I may add that I would not object to a majority of 
teachers on. the Syndicate if such majority resulted from 
an unrestricted election by the Senate, which would 
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imply that the teachers formed the majority because 
they were considered fit to be on the Syndicate and 
hiot simply because they were teachers. 

II.^Disaffiliation of Colleges by the Syndicate. 

The next point .upon which I feel constrained to 
disagree with my learned colleagues is the proposal 
made in page 13 of the Report, that no decision of the 
Syndicate for the disaffiliation of a college should be open 
to revision by the Senate. 

It may be said that as the Syndicate is the authority 
which recommends affiliation, there can be no objection 
to the same authority recommending disaffiliation ; it 
may also be apprehended that if the matter' be left 
in the hands of the Senate, it may give rise to 
undesirable canvassing ; and it may be urged in favour 
of the recommendation in the Report, that even if the 
Syndicate arrives at a wrong decision in any case, 
it may be set right by the Government in whose 
hands the power of ordering disaffiliation finally 
rests. 

But in the first place, the state of things with 
which we are concerned at the time of an application 
for affiliation of a new college must be very different 
from that at the time when the Syndicate recommends 
the disaffiliation of an old college, it may be, of long' 
standing. The effect of an adverse order in the former 
case can affect no large or vested interests, whereas 
an adverse order in the latter must affect the vested 
interests, not only of the college concerned, but also of 
its students. Then, again, the question whether affiliation 
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should be withdrawn, may involve considerations of much 
greater nicety and difficulty than the question whether 
it should be granted. It does not, therefore, follow that 
because the Syndicate is the final authority to determine 
the latter question, it should be also entrusted with the 
duty of determining the former finally so far as the 
University is concerned. 

As for the apprehension about canvassing, I may 
observe that it is not likely to work much harm in our 
reformed Senates. 

And as for the safe-guard against any error of the 
Syndicate which the action of the Government might 
afford, I would bog leave to point out that, as the 
Government must naturally derive its information from 
the Syndicate or the Director of Public Instruction 
who under the new scheme will always be a member 
of the Syndicate, and as they both must be committed 
to the view they have already taken in recommending 
disaffiliation, the chances of Government having before 
it any materials which would warrant its reversing 
the decision of the Syndicate, must be very 
small. 

It may be said that the Government may in some 
cases affirm the decision of the Syndicate and reverse 
that of the Senate, thus placing the latter in an awkward 
position, and that it is not desirable, therefore, to give 
the Senate any power of revision. The chance of being 
overruled by Government may be a very good reason 
for making the Senate cautious in its interference, a 
thing by no means undesirable ; but it can form no 
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reason for not giving the Senate any power of revision. 
Such chance exists in every case in which a revisional 
authority is not the final authority. 

It is desirable, therefore, that before Government takes 
action upon any recommendation by the Syndicate for 
the disaffiliation of a college, that college should have 
an opportunity of bringing the matter before the Senate, 
so that the Government may, when passing final order 
in the case, have before it the opinion of the 

Senate as well as that, of the Syndicate, together 
with the materials upon which those opinions are 
based. 

III.—Fees in Arts Colleges. 

Another point upon which I am unable to agree 

in the Report is that relating to the fixing of a 

minimum rate of fees in Arts colleges, dealt with at 
pages 16 to 19. 

In my opinion the minimum rate of college fees 
should be left to adjust itself according to the circumstances 
of each Province, and the Universities should not 
interfere in determining it, unless there be very strong 
reasons for doing so. My learned colleagues think 

that such reasons exist, and that Universities should 
interfere. 

The reasons given, as I understand them, are — * 

(1) That “fees must not be fixed so low as to 
tempt a poor student of but ordinary 
ability to follow a University course 
which it is not to his real interest to 
undertake f 
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(2) That “the work of collegiate education has 
been milch impeded by the attendance at 
colleges of students whose abilities do not 
qualify them for University education,” 
and this is a result of “low fees and 
the grant of free studentships solely on 
account of poverty” ; and 

(3) That “if a minimum rate of fees is not 
enforced, the standard of education and 
discipline is lowered” by undue competition 
among unaided institutions leading to the 
lowering of fees and thus reducing their 
efficiency for want of means. 

Speaking with all respect, I must say 1 am wholly 
unable to accept the first reason as sound. Whether 
it is to the real interest of a poor student of but 
ordinary ability to follow a University course, it is for 
him and for those immediately interested in him to 
decide. Others may give him proper advice ; but no 
University would be justified in imposing" any restriction 
such as a prohibitive fee for the sole purpose of preventing 
him from entering it, if he satisfies all other ordinary 
tests of fitness for doing so. Youths of ordinary ability 
are often found to develop considerably their mental 
powers later and by slow degrees. Then again, while 
fully admitting that the highest aim of University 
education should be to produce men who can add to 
the stock of human knowledge and culture, we must 
also bear in mind that it would be no unworthy aim 
of such education, especially in a country like India 
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where high education has made such small progress, to 
produce men who by adding to their own knowledge 
?md culture raise the position of the communities to 
which they belong. The number of men who will prove 
fit for the former purpose must be very small and 
equally small must be the number of those who can 
before trial be pronounced unfit for the latter. 

The principle of excluding students from University 
education by a fee limit is open to the further objection, 
that it will, on the one hand, exclude not only the 
undeserving but also the deserving poor students ; while, 
on the other hand, it will fail to exclude the undeserving 
rich students. My learned colleagues think that the 
exclusion of deserving poor students may be prevented 
by the award of scholarships. I do not see how that 
will be practicable. The best among the deserving may 
be helped in that way, but not all. The number of 
students who pass the Entrance Examination of the 
Calcutta University in the first division may be taken 
on an average, roughly speaking to be about 1,000. 
They may all be fairly regarded as deserving students ; 
but we can hardly expect to have so many scholarships. 
Nor can it be said that they all deserve scholarships ; 
and it will be invidious and impracticable to separate the 
poor from the^ rich among these 1,000 students for the 
award of scholarships. 

It will, therefore, be unjust and unwise to fix a 
minimum fee rate for the purpose of excluding 
poor students of fair average merit from University 
education. 
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The second reason for a fee limit appears, in my 
humble judgment, to be equally unsound. If the work 
of collegiate education is impeded by the presence of 
ill-qualified students, the remedy for the evil lies, not 
in raising the college fee, which will fail to exclude 
the richer classes of such students, but in raising 
the qualification for entering a college. That is not 
only the direct but the only feasible mode of getting rid of 
unfit students. 

The third reason no doubt requires careful consideration. 
If undue competition, by lowering the college fees and 
thus diminishing the resources of unendowed private 
colleges, has impaired their efficiency, the question arises 
whether University should interfere and fix a minimum 
fee rate, or whether they should simply determine the 
conditions of efficiency, such as a full and competent 
teaching staff, a good library and properly equipped 
laboratory, and leave the colleges to fix such fees as they 
may consider necessary to enable them to satisfy those 
conditions. 

Of the two alternative remedies suggested above 
in the statement of the question, I should prefer the 
latter ; that is, I should limit the interference of the 
Universities to determining the conditions of efficiency, 
and leave it to the colleges to fix their own fees 
consistently with their being able to satisfy those conditions. 
My main reason for taking this view is, the extreme 
difficulty of fixing a proper minimum fee rate, of 
enforcing it in practice, and of completely enumerating 
and accurately stating the exceptions and qualifications 
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to which it must be made subject in order to prevent 
hardship and injustice. 

> Perhaps the only case in which the interference of 
the University in fixing a minimum fee rate would be 
desirable, is where the majority of the affiliated colleges 
ask it to do so. But no such case has yet arisen ; 
and when it arises, it will be open to the University 
which is asked to interfere, to take such action as it 
may think fit. 

IV.—' Transfer of Students. 

The next point upon which I am unable to concur 
with my learned colleagues is their recommendation at 
page 19 of the Report that — 

“No transfer should be permitted in the middle 
of a course of study unless for special 
reasons to be recorded in writing by the 
college authorities and reported to the 
Syndicate.” 

I am fully alive to the importance of maintaining 
discipline, and would disallow transfer in the middle 
of a course if such transfer is sought for to avoid the 
enforcement of discipline. But the recommendation just 
referred to, goes very much further. 

The reasons that may be urged against freedom of 
transfer are— 

(1) that free transfer is detrimental to discipline ; 

(2) that free transfer is detrimental to the interests 

of the student asking for it ; 

(3) that free transfer is detrimental to the interests 

of the college to which the student belongs. 
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The first is the only good reason against allowing 
free transfer ; and where a transfer is applied for to 
evade discipline, it should be disallowed. To extend 
the prohibition any further would be to impose undue 
restriction on the freedom of the student. 

As to the second reason, I think it should be 
left to the student and his . guardian to judge whether 
the transfer applied, fpr would be beneficial to him 
or not. 

And as to the third, I do not think it would be 
right to protect a college at the expense of the 
student. A college should depend for protection more 
upon its own strength and 'efficiency than upon rules 
against transfer. fe , 

Because a student takes his admission into a 
certain college, that is no reason why he should be 
compelled to continue in it until his course is finished. 
His circumstances may change for the worse or the 
better, making limp, either unable to pay the fees of 
that college or able , to pay the higher fees of a better 
college ; or the circumstances of the college may change 
by changes in its staff ; and it may become desirable 
for the student to obtain a transfer. To compel, him 
to state his reasons in such* a case would be, most 
undesirable, and more injurious to discipline than to allow 
the transfer freely. 

The attachment of a student to his college is no 
doubt a most laudable and wholesome feeling, and should 
be always carefully fostered and encouraged. But it 
should be spontaneous ; and it cannot be created by 
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any compulsory rules against transfer. Such rules may 
protect the pecuniary interests of colleges ; but they will 
be far from being conducive to the creation of any 
such feeling ; indeed, to the Indian mind, they will 
make the relation between a student and his college 
appear more mercenary than it ought to be. They may 
also, by guaranteeing protection against any falling off 
of students* indirectly tend to impair the desire for 
improvement on the part of colleges. 

I would, therefore, recommend the allowing of 
transfer freely, except where it is asked for to evade 
discipline. 

V,— Improvement of Colleges, 

The next recommendation in the Report, in which 
I am unable to concur, is that contained at page 19, 
according to which, Second Grade Colleges, that is, those 
teaching only up to the standard of the First Examination 
in Arts, should either rise to the rank of First Grade 
Colleges, that is, teach up to the B.A. standard, or fall back 
to the position of high schools. 

The reasons for this recommendation, as far as 
I understand them, are, that such colleges are 
really schools with two college classes added, and 
that the distinction between college students and school 
boys is not observed in them as well as it ought 
to be. 

So far as the recommendation aims at the abolition 
of inefficient second grade colleges, I entirely concur in 
it. But that a college should cease to exist merely 
because it is a second grade college with a school 
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attached, is a proposition to which I am unable to 
assent. If it does its work efficiently so far as it aims, 
it is no good objection against it that it does not aim 
higher. The objection that the distinction between 
college students and school boys is apt to be overlooked 
in such institutions, appears to me to be, I must say 
with all respect, more of a sentimental than a practical 
character, especially with reference to' n on-residential 
educational institutions such as most of our colleges 
and schools are. 

The teaching in such institutions stopping at the 
F.A. or Intermediate standard, no doubt leaves the 
Arts course of study incomplete ; but our University 
system by recognizing the attainment of that standard 
as a qualification for admission to the courses of study 
in medicine and Engineering, indirectly recognises 
a legitimate break in the Arts course after the 

F.A. Examination. 

I would add that, considering the wide limits 
of our University spheres, the difficulties in the way 
of students resorting to a few central places of 

study within those limits, the scattered nature of the 
existing second grade colleges, and the fact of their 
having done good work in the past, it would be 

undesirable in the interests of education that they 

should be compelled to cease to exist unless they make 
an attempt to rise higher, — an attempt which may reduce 
many of them to a worse condition that what they 
. are now in. 
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'With regard to First Grade Colleges, I should 
here observe, that as high education has made only small 
progress in this country, and as most of those colleges 
have been established to meet the educational wants of 
the people, though it is necessary to introduce improvements 
in them for increasing their efficiency and for raising 
the standard of education, the Universities must not 
only be careful not to press measures of reform with 
undue haste, but should also actively help the colleges 
in bringing about the required reforms. And one of 
the modes in which Universities may render such help 
would be by establishing Physical and Chemical laboratories 
which may, under suitable conditions and restrictions, 
be available to such of the colleges as are earnestly 
endeavouring to improve by applying all their resources 
to increase their efficiency, without reserving any profit 
for their proprietors. The forced abolition of any such 
college, owing to its inability to equip itself fully, must 
be regretted by all, and should be prevented if 
possible. Nor will it be any improper diversion of 
University funds, derived as they are chiefly from fees paid 
by students, to apply them in part to help colleges to 
which the poorer classes of students resort for receiving 
education at a moderate cost. 

VI.— Recognition of Private Schools. 

The next point in the Report to which I find 
myself unable to assent, is the recommendation contained 
at page 20 that the recognition of a school by the 
University should depend upon its recognition by the 
Director of Public Instruction. 
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So far as Government and aided schools are 
concerned, there can be no objection to this recommendation * 
But as regards unaided private schools, the propriety 
of the recommendation is open to question. These 
schools receive no aid from Government ; and it 
does not seem to be right to place them practically 
under the control of the Education Department, to 
subject them to the rules made by the Director of 
Public Instruction, and to compel them to adopt the 
scheme of studies prescribed by him. It would amount 
to an undue interference with their freedom of action 
in directions in which they might be left free to move, 
with benefit to themselves and without harm to others ; 
and it would tend to reduce the school education of 
each Province to a dead level of uniformity not always 
conducive to progress. 


1 
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All that the unaided private schools want is recognition 
by the University, so that they may send up their 
students as candidates for the University Entrance 
Examination ; and for that purpose, all that the University 
is called upon to ascertain is that they are well- 
conducted' institutions, are efficient in teaching up to 
the Entrance Examination standard, and are not injurious 
to the interests of discipline. It is true, the University 
has no adequate machinery for ascertaining these matters, 
and even if it were to determine the question of 
recognition of a school for itself, it must depend upon 
the Director of Public Instruction for information. But 
though in practice the report of the Director of Public 
Instruction or of one of his subordinates will have to 
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be accepted, as matter of principle the determination 
of the question of recognition should be ail act of the 
University, Moreover, even from a practical point of 
view, it makes a great deal of difference whether the 
recognition of a school is an act of the University or 
of the Education Department. For with all respect for 
an officer of the high position of a Director of Public 
Instruction, one may say that the Syndicate of the 
University, of which he will always be a member and 
which has other responsible members associated with him, 
would be a better authority to determine any question than 
he alone can be. 

, Unaided private schools no doubt concern the 
Education Department in this respect that they compete 
with schools recognized by it. But this circumstance, 
while it entitles the head of %he department to a voice 
in the determination of the question of their recognition, 
is itself a reason for not making him the sole judge in 
the matter. 

VII. —Abolition of Text*Books in English for the 
Entrance Examination. 

The point next in order upon which I feel bound 
to note my dissent, is the recommendation contained 
at page 25 of the Report, for the abolition of text books 
in English for the Entrance Examination. 

The main reason for this recommendation, as I 
gather from the Report, may be stated thus : 1 ' The 
object with which students of the Entrance class 
read English is “to enable them to read with ease 
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the books from which they will derive information in 
other subjects during their college course. To secure 
this the Entrance course can be described in general 
terms, a list of books being given by way of 
illustration. The list might consist of historical or descriptive 
books from which the student would obtain useful 
knowledge as well as linguistic training, and it should be 
so long as to exclude the possibility of all of them being- 
committed to memory.” 

With all respect for the opinion of my learned 
colleagues, I would beg leave to point out that the 
object mentioned above will be better secured by prescribing 
suitable text books than by the plan recommended in 
the Report. 

In the first place, it is not correct to say that the 
mere prescribing of text books leads students to commit 
to memory keys and notes without understanding the 
text It is the prescribing of books abounding in 
obscure allusions, or containing thoughts and expressions 
beyond the comprehension of those for whom they 
are intended, or written in a style which cannot serve, 
as a model for students to imitate, that leads to the 
evil spoken of, as some of the witnesses have 
said ; and the remedy lies not in abolishing 
text books, but in prescribing better books than those 
in use. 

In the second place, it is not correct to assume 
that students mechanically commit to memory keys and 
notes without reading the text, for the mere pleasure or 
convenience of doing so. Everyone who knows anything 
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about the way in which students work at home, must 
know at what cost of time and trouble, and how reluctantly, 
they follow that course ; and if they do so nevertheless, 
it is partly because the method of teaching in most 
places does not discourage that course, and chiefly 
because the method of Examination to which . they 
are to be subjected, encourages it, as the evidence 
before us goes to show. The true remedy for the evil 
of cramming lies then in starting with suitable 
text books and improving the modes of teaching and 
examination. 

Nor will it be safe to assume that we shall 
suppress cramming by abolishing text books unless we 
also improve our methods of teaching and examination. 
There are already existing many hand-books, for the 
study of English and books of model essays ; and if 
text books are abolished, there will soon come into 
existence many more books of the same type, as well 
as summaries, abstracts and compendious keys of the 
several books which the University might recommend ; 
*and in place of a careful study of the text book and its 
keys, there will be substituted a hurried reading of 
the numerous books just referred to, thus giving rise 
to a worse sort of cramming than the one we are 
trying to check. 

The recommendation in the Report seems also to 
underrate the importance of a careful and critical study 
of suitable text books, which is one of the best modes 
in which an Indian student at that stage of his progress 
at which he is preparing for the Entrance Examination, 
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can acquire a correct knowledge of English. A less 
careful and less critical reading extending over a wider 
range may perhaps secure the same result. But air 
Entrance student has not the time for it ; and* moreover* 
it may encourage the habit of superficial and perfunctory 
reading* by no means desirable in a student. If there 
is to be any wide range of reading at all, it should 
be, as Mr. Stephen* Officiating Principal of the Buff 
College, in his evidence said, “of a simple and fluent 
character” and combined with “exact reading to some 
small extent.” 

If besides being examined in a suitable text book 
prescribed, candidates are also examined in unseen 
passages set for explanation, the evil of cramming 
will be sure to be checked, and students will try to 
learn English. 

I would accordingly recommend that suitable text 
books in English should be prescribed for the 
Entrance Examination, and unseen passages also set for 
explanation, (l). 

VIII,— Centralization of Law Teaching', m . 

The next point upon which I am unable to 
agree with my learned colleagues is the recommendation 
at pages 34, 35 of the Report that each University 

<1> It may be stated here that this method has been adopted in -the 
rules for the Matriculation Examination from 1926, the distribution of marks 
in the second paper in English being as follows. 

Unseen passages — 50 marks. 

Questions on the subject 
matter and on the 
language of the 

prescribed texts — 50 marks. 
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should provide a properly equipped Central Law 
College. 

In Madras and Lahore, Law education is already 
centralized, and there are no indications of any endeavour 
to multiply Law Colleges in either of those two places. 
The question of centralizing legal teaching in Madras and 
Lahore must therefore be taken as practically settled 
for the present. 

In each of the cities of Bombay and Allahabad 
there is only one Law college ; but there are other 
Law colleges affiliated to the Universities of Bombay 
and Allahabad; while the Calcutta University has a 
large number of Law colleges affiliated to it, four of 
which are in Calcutta and the rest in the mofussil. 
The question of centralizing Law education may therefore 
arise with reference to the Universities of Calcutta, Bombay 
and Allahabad. 

The state of things observed at Lahore and the city 
of Bombay does not, however, make one very hopeful 
about the efficacy of centralization. Moreover, there is 
a circumstance connected with the colleges of Bengal 
which should be noticed here. The income derived 
by some of them from their Law department goes materially 
to help their Arts department ; and if the former be 
closed, as will be the case if Law education is centralized, 
the latter will suffer. This is a result which should be 
avoided if possible. . 

Another strong reason against centralization so far 
as Calcutta is concerned, consists in the large number 
of its Law students. No central college, however 
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well managed, can conveniently accommodate or efficiently 
teach such a large number of students. 

As regards the Universities of Calcutta, Bombay, 
and Allahabad, I would therefore leave Law teaching 
m the hands of the colleges ; provided that they 
increase their staff where it is insufficient, and make 
arrangements for tutorial . supervision by having classes 
m the evening as well as in the morning. And I 
would recommend that those three Universities should 
establish at their local centres good Law libraries 
accessible to all Law students of affiliated colleges 
and Law societies under the , guidance of Committees 
composed of members of the Bench and the Bar of 
tie High Court and of the Professors of the Law 
coHeges, where Law students may .meet and read 

papers and have debates on questions connected with 
Law. 

It may be said that a College is bound to devote 
the whole of the income derived from its Law depart- 
ment to the improvement of that department, and it 
should not appropriate any portion of such income to 
tie purposes of its Arts department ; and that one of 
the reasons given above for allowing Law teaching to 

remain m the hands of private colleges is therefore a 
baa reason. 

do J T ™ able t0 aCCept t,lis view as correct. No 

t l th lJ mi r ement f the L ™ department should 
be the first charge on the income derived from that 

department. But if after satisfying that charge, any 
surplus remains, there is no good reason for holding 
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that it should not be appropriated to the purposes of 
the Arts department of the college. Such freedom in 
<the appropriation of its funds is beneficial to the college 
as a whole without being injurious to any part of it, 
and it should not be restricted, seeing that our private 
colleges have so little in the shape of endowments to 
support them. 

IX.—The Matriculation and the School Final Examination. 

Another portion of the Report in which I am 
unable to concur is that at pages 45 to 48 in which 
my learned colleagues, express their views as to 
whether and how far the School Final Examination 
should take the place of the Matriculation Examination. 

No definite scheme of the School Final Examination 
being before us, we cannot compare its merits with 
those of the Matriculation Examination. But whatever 
the nature of that scheme may be, we may say this 
that if a literary as distinguished .from a technical 
. course of school education is retained, as one may 
.presume it will be, .the test of. such education and 
that of a student’s fitness to enter a college or University, 
ought to be the same, and one examination ought to 
be sufficient as a test for both, instead of examinations 
being multiplied unnecessarily. A large examination no 
* doubt has its difficulties, but they are not removed 
by making the School Final to take the place of the 
Matriculation Examination. 

The question is reduced to this, namely, whether 
if there is to be one examination, it should be the 
School Final or the Matriculation Examination, I think 
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it ought to be the latter . It will serve the doable 
purpose of testing whether a student has pursued his 
school course of literary education properly and whether 
he is fit to enter a college. The opposite view will 
result in placing all schools whether they receive aid 
from Government or not, under the control of the 
Education Department, though many of them impart 
education only to enable their students to enter the 
University. The latter class of schools where they 
receive no aid ought to be placed under the control of 
the University. 

If the object be to prevent unfit students from 
entering the University, it will be secured by raising 
the standard of the Matriculation Examination as the 
Report recommends ; and it will not be necessary to 
remove the examination which students have to pass 
after finishing their school education, from the control 
of the University and place it under that of the 
Education Department or to wish for the Matriculation 
certificate not being taken as a qualification for certain 
puposes. 

The view approved in the Report will also have 
the effect of materially reducing the resources of the 
Universities which are derived in a large measure 
from the fees paid by candidates for the Matriculation 
Examination. 

X.— Appointment of Teachers to set Questions Papers. 

The point next in order in the Report upon which 
I deem it my duty to note my dissent, is the recomm- 
endation at page 50 for the repeal of the rule, that 
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no one engaged in teaching a subject for any examination 
should be appointed to set questions in that subject for 
that examination. 

The reason for this recommendation, as 1 understand 
it, is that teachers are the persons best qualified to 
set proper question papers in their respective subjects. 
Theoretically, perhaps, this may be true ; but judging 
from practical results, one cannot say much in favour 
of papers set at our examinations by teachers as 
examiners. For though the rule prohibiting the appointment 
of teachers to set papers lias been in operation in 
Calcutta only since 1890> the complaint against the 
suitableness of the papers set has been of much longer 
duration ; and the questions set before that date do 
not compare favourably with those of subsequent years. 
Nor has there been any great practical inconvenience 
felt in getting competent examiners notwithstanding the 
operation of the rule, professors of Physics and 
Mathematics, and of English and History, changing 
places in setting papers each in the other’s subject, 
professors teaching the B. A. course setting papers for 
the F. A. examination, and professors of colleges 
affiliated to one Indian University setting papers for the 
examinations of another. 

While thus the necessity for changing the rule is 
at best doubtful, the reasons for maintaining it are, in 
my humble judgment, in full force still. The rule in 
Calcutta was adopted on the unanimous recommendation 
of a committee (of which two such educational experts 
as Sir A. Croft and Mr. Tawney were members) appointed 
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to enquire into and report upon the alleged premature? 
disclosure of certain examination questions (see the 
Minutes of the Calcutta University for 1890-91, page 
49), and the view maintained by one of the professor 
examiners concerned in defending his action, shows that 
there may be such honest differences of opinion in 
connection with the matter as would make the rule 
under consideration a very desirable one. The rule 
does not imply any reflection on the integrity of 
teacher examiners, but it is intended only to guard 
against the pupils of any teacher from having an undue 
advantage over other candidates at any examination, 
and to relieve the teacher from a conflict of duties 
which may arise if he is appointed to set questions 
in his own subject* That such undue advantage may 
be given, and such conflict of duties may arise, is 
clear when we consider that a teacher in teaching 
properly, must dwell on the relative importance of the 
different parts of his subject, and an examiner, to 
examine properly, must set his question paper keeping 
in 'view such relative importance; and it is difficult 
to prevent the teaching from affording a fair indication 
of the nature of the expected examination. Mr.’ Todhunter 
of Cambridge, in his “Conflict of Studies and other 
Papers,” says (I am referring to his remark from 
memory, not having the book before me now) the 
wonder is. that the importance of a rule like the one under 
consideration is not more readily recognized. 

To my mind, it is of the utmost importance that 
we should secure the confidence of the public generally, 
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and of the students in particular, in the absolute 
fairness of our University examinations. Again, if it 
Is necessary In the interests of discipline that students 
should not talk or think lightly of their professors 
and examiners, we must carefully avoid giving them 
any reasonable ground for talking or thinking in that 
style. 

I therefore think that the rule in question is a 
salutary one and should be generally followed. 

XL— Improvement of School Education. 

€ may here add a few words which, though not 
strictly entitled to form any part of my Note of Dissent 
when the Report does not expressly affirm anything to 
the contrary, may nevertheless find a place in this Note, 
as the majority of the Commission, disagreeing with 
me, thought it not quite within their province to consider 
in detail or express any opinion upon the points I am 
going to speak of. 

We are agreed that although there has been a 
rapid multiplication of Colleges and schools connected 
with our Universities, and the number of graduates 
and undergraduates has grown largely, the education 
imparted is not as thorough, and the highest standards 
attained not as high, as might be desired. 

The evidence before us shows that these unsatisfactory 
results are due to four causes— 

(i) unsuitable text books and courses, of study, 

(ii) inefficient teaching, 
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(iii) injudicious methods of examination, and 

(iv) insufficient encouragement for post graduate 

study. , • 

And the operation of some of them is intensified 
by the poverty of the majority of Indian students, which 
renders them unable to obtain the help of competent 
private tutors. The first mentioned three causes have 
been dealt with in our Report so far as they directly 
concern the Universities, and means suggested for 
their complete or partial removal. The last (poverty) 
can only be taken note of as a reason for emphasizing 
the necessity of tutorial supervision in our colleges. # 

The first three causes just referred to, begin, 
however, to operate much earlier in the students career 
than the stage at which he enters the University, and 
the mischief produced by their operation for eight 
years of the most impressionable period of •student 
life, is not likely to be undone by improvements in 
the system of College or University education for a 
succeeding period of four or five years. .jifThe real 
improvement of University education must have its 
foundation laid on an improved system of school 
education ; and the few words I am going to add 
with reference to the three causes mentioned above, 
so far as they affect school -education* may not, 
I venture to hope, be deemed altogether out of 
place. 

(i) Unsuitable text hooks and courses of study .— One 
reason why our boys learn English so badly, and why 
they mechanically commit to memory many things 
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Without understanding!: them, is, because we often use 
reading books in English which are only imperfectly 
intelligible to them, by reason of their relating to 
scenes and incidents wholly foreign to the Indian 
student, and we often prescribe subjects and text books 
involving ideas which cannot be clearly comprehended 
and realised by boys of tender age* To teach English 
to Indian boys by means of reading lessons with ease 
and effect, we should select lessons that relate to 
scenes and incidents familiar to them, so that they 
may not have to meet the double difficulty of having 
to acquire knowledge of unknown matters in unknown 
forms of expression. Again to enable a boy to under- 
stand what he reads, and to encourage him to exercise 
his intelligence along with his memory, we must prescribe 
for him books and courses of study which lie can 
understand, instead of appointing, as we often do, books 
which, though short, are by no means elementary, and 
subjects such as Physical Science, Physical Geography 
and the difficult portions of Arithmetic, for boys of 
11 or 12 years. These subjects are, it is true, read in 
the vernacular language of the students ; but that does 
not meet the objection that they are read too early, 
that is, before the students are fit to understand 
them. 

(ii) Inefficient teaching — This is due to our employing 
in our schools untrained and ill-paid teachers, and to our 
making them teach large classes. We should have as 
teachers men who are properly trained in the art of 
teaching — that is, trained not merely mechanically but 
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intelligently, and who are of high moral character and 
even temper and are able to influence their pupils 
more by love than by fear ; and they should be better 
paid than they are now. And we should have rules 
requiring (1) that no class or section of a class should 
contain more than 40 or 50 students and (2) that the 
higher classes should have regular written exercises, 
so necessary to enable a foreigner to learn to write English 
correctly. 

(iii) Injudicious methods of examination . — There are 
three public examinations which come before the 
Entrance, namely, the Lower Primary, the Upper 
Primary, and the Middle Vernacular, some of which 
are compulsory in certain Provinces* The question 
papers set at these examinations are not much better 
than those set at the Entrance Examination ; and they 
encourage cramming in the same way. Moreover, the 
pressure of too many public examinations, as Dr. Miller 
in his evidence justly says, must have an injurious effect on 
the infant mind. 

These examinations are held to test the fitness of 
boys after they finish their, education in their vernacular 
language, and are necessary so far as students not 
intending to proceed further in their studies are 
concerned. Nor would I be opposed to boy% learning 
subjects like Mathematics, History and Geography 
in their vernacular, if they were taught systematically 
and once for all, and were not required to be learned 
over again in English, and if such a method was as 
compatible with their learning English thoroughly as 
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the method of reading those subjects in English, a 
point upon which there is much difference of opinion. 
*But to require boys of 11 or 12 years to read a number 
of subjects hurriedly in their vernacular, in order that 
they may have time to read them again in English for 
their Entrance Examination, is a course which must prove 
injurious to mental progress. 

There is one more reason, not noticed in our Report 
why the highest results attained by our Universities 
‘fT* are not as high as might be desired ; and it is the 

want of encouragement for our graduates, in the shape 
of scholarships or educational posts with suitable 
emoluments and sufficient leisure, to stimulate them 
to work in the fields of original research. The Prem 
Chand Roy Chanel Studentship in Calcutta has of late 
years been utilized in this direction, and a few research 
scholarships have been founded. The enlightened 
liberality of the country should come forward with 
k >r more help ; and with greater encouragement, better 

results may be expected. 

r Before I conclude, I think it is due to my learned 

colleagues and to myself that I should say that I have 
given my most anxious attention to the points on 
which I felt bound to differ from them, and that our 
differences are due to our approaching the problem of 
educational reform from somewhat different points of 
view. My learned colleagues have aimed exclusively 
at raising the standard of University education and 
college discipline, and some of the measures of reform 
they have advocated for the attainment of that exclusive 
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object naturally enough, tend to place education tinder 
the control of Government and small bodies of experts 
and to reduce the control of what is known as the' 
popular element, to repress imperfectly equipped colleges 
and schools, to deter students of average ability and 
humble means from the pursuit of knowledge, and, in 
short, to sacrifice surface in order to secure height. 
'While yielding to none in my appreciation of the 
necessity for raising the standard of education and 
discipline, I have ventured to think that the solution 
arrived at is only a partial solution of the problem, 
and that we should aim not only at raising the height, 
hut also at broadening the base, of our educational 
fabric. And where I have differed from my learned 
colleagues, I have done so mainly with a view to see 
that our educational system is so adjusted that while 
the gifted few shall receive the highest training, the 
bulk of the less gifted but earnest seekers after 
knowledge may have every facility afforded to them 
for deriving the benefits of high education. 


• National Council of Education Bengal 
Statement of objects and 
Plan of Work. 

Preliminary Remarks, 

Those who believe that there is a Divinity that 
shapes our ends, naturally wish to invoke Him at the 
commencement of every important undertaking, to 
illumine what is dark in ns, to raise and support what 
is low. I would therefore at this moment invoke 
that 

^ WtW' II 

that supreme Intelligence, the Origin of all things, 
worshipped and adored by all, that One, immutable, 
revealed and yet unrevealed, eternal Truth, and pray 
that His hallowed name may help us to relinquish all 
that is sordid and selfish, unworthy and unholy, and 
put forth our earnest efforts to attain the great object we 
have in view. 

This being the inaugural ceremony of an institution 
which intends to undertake in its humble way the 
serious work of education — the work of training workers 
for the various departments of life, I should not be 
justified in occupying your time with mere words, 
even if I had a richer stock of them than what I happen 

Speech delivered at the meeting, held at the Town Hail on 15.8,1906 for 
the inauguration of the National Council of Education Bengal under the 
presidency of Sir Rash Behari Ghosh. 
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to possess- Forgive me thee if my words are few 
and uttered with some degree of diffidence- Not that 
I am wanting in confidence in the ultimate success of 
the institution we are met here to inaugurate ; but 
I would patiently want for results without raising 
expectation high. It is work and not words that the 
public expect from us. The only useful purpose which 
words can serve at the present stage of our progress 
is to give the public an idea of our object and our 
plan of work, and to exhort our teachers and students 
to earnest exertion ; and that is what I propose to do. 
An explanation of our aims and our methods may 
secure for us greater sympathy and support from our 
friends, and may serve to soften if not to silence 
unfriendly criticism. 

Statement of objects. 

The objects of the Bengal National Council of 
Education, as stated in its Memorandum of Association, are 
amongst other things, 

(1) to impart Education, Literary and Scientific 
as well as Technical and Professional, on national lines 
and exclusively under national control, not in opposition 
to, but standing apart from, the existing systems of 
Primary, Secondary and Collegiate Education, attaching 
special importance to a knowledge of the country, its 
literature, history and philosophy, and designed to 
incorporate with the best oriental ideals i)f life and thought 
the best assimilable ideals of the west ; 

(2) to promote the study chiefly of such branches 
of the arts and sciences as are best calculated to 
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develop the material resources of the country and satisfy 
its pressing wants ; . 

(3) to provide for denominational religious education 
subject to certain conditions ; 

(4) to create and maintain a high standard of 
proficiency and to enforce strict discipline in accordance 
with the best traditions of the country ; 

(5) to impart and facilitate the imparting of education 
ordinarily through the medium of the vernaculars, and 
for that purpose to prepare an 1 encourage the preparation 
of suitable test books in the vernaculars in arts and 
sciences ; 

(6) to create and maintain a high standard of 
qualification, intellectual as well as moral, in teachers, 
and found and maintain professorships and fellow- 
ships ; and 

(7) to provide and arrange for meetings and 
conferences to promote and advance the cause of 
education. 

It may not be out of place here to say a few words 
to explain why these objects arc deemed necessary or 
desirable, and how they are intended to be attained. 

1. Education on National Lines . 

In relation to the first mentioned object, there may 
be misconceptions which should be removed at the very 
outset. It may be said that though love of one’s own 
country and one’s own nation is laudable, yet education 
should not be limited by considerations of nationality, 
but should proceed upon a cosmopolitan basis. This may 
be true to a certain extent, and so far as it is true, 
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the National Council accepts it by expressly providing 
for the incorporation of the best assimilable ideals of 
Western life and thought with our own. But though 
this assimilation of foreign ideals is desirable in the 
later stages of mental growth, in the earlier stages, 
such assimilation is not possible, and any attempt to 
force it on, will retard instead of accelerating the 
healthy development of the mind. Every student, when 
commencing his school education, brings with him in 
addition to his outfit of language the importance of 
which should he separately considered, his stock of 
thoughts and sentiments, the gift of his nation, which 
the teacher, instead of ignoring and hastily displacing, 
should try to utilize and gradually improve. Want of 
due regard for this elementary principle is, I think, one 
of the main reasons why the existing system of English 
education in this country has failed to produce satisfactory 
results. (1) Profiting by past experience, and proceeding on 
a priori grounds, the National Council has accordingly 
deemed it not only desirable blit necessary to resolve 
upon imparting education on national lines, and attaching 
special importance to a knowledge of the country, its 
literature, its history and its philosophy. But while 




<1> Babu Hirendra Nath Datta when moving the Resolution on "National 
Education' at the 22nd Indian National Congress held at Calcutta in December 
1906 said 


"Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee one of the most sedate and conscientious of 
public men, sometime Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University, who 
his long training at the Bar and the Bench has learned to weigh every 
before he utters it said "The existing system of English Education has 
produce satisfactory results and the time for changing the method 
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fooling convinced that there are defects in the existing 
system of education and seeking to avoid them, we do 
hot ignore the benefits received from it ; and the 
education to be imparted by the National Council of 
Education is intended to stand apart from but not in 
opposition to the existing’ system. 

Defective as that system may be, it has helped 
the spread of education, and it is because it has been 
tried that we are placed in a position to find out its defects 
and devise means of reform. The tune for change of methods 
has certainly arrived. (1) One party thinks that by raising 
the standard of education and increasing the severity of 
examination tests so as more largely and more effectively to 
exclude the less fit from the field of work, and by making 
the controlling body less influenced by the popular 
element which is supposed to be averse to the enforce- 
ment of any stringent measures, all that is needful will 
be secured. There is another party, including many, 
if not all, the members of the National Council of 
Education, who believe that the defects in the existing 
system of education lie deeper and require more radical 
but less stringent measures of reform ; and who while 
equally anxious to raise the height of our educational 
fabric, are for broadening its base at the same time, 
so that those seeking education may have what they 
are fitted for, and none but the absolutely unfit may 
be excluded from the benefits of education. 

I view the matter in its purely educational aspect, 
and I deem it undesirable as it is unnecessary on an 
occasion like this, to discuss the question of Government 
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policy, or to dwell upon the causes that have led to 
the establishment of the National Council of Education. 
I would only remark that none need be under any 
apprehension that the National Council of Education 
is antagonistic to any one or opposed to the interests 
of other educational institutions. We shall certainly 
teach our pupils to love their country and their nation, 
but we shall never tolerate in them, much less, teach 
them, want of love for others ; for we devoutly believe 
in the principle, often lost sight of by many in the 
elation of prosperity or under the exasperation of 
adversity, that true self love is incompatible with want 
of love for any fellowman, and that true self interest 
can never be secured by injury to the legitimate interests 
of others. 

There is ample field for educational work, and 
ample scope for trial of new systems. Only a very 
small section of the population of the country is 
receiving education now, and that education is given 
under one uniform system all throughout. An educational 
institution proceeding on new lines may at least claim 
a fair trial. Moreover unhealthy competition must be 
most unlikely in this case. Our College and School 
have the rare good fortune of being supported by 
endowments, and they will not have to depend upon 
fees from students. 

While thus disavowing all intention of antagonism 
and rivalry, we confidently hope that this institution 
will prove a rival of other educational institutions in 
this sense that its intrinsic merits may, Heaven willing, 
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enable it to show satisfactory results. But then where 
is the harm ? We claim no monopoly of methods. ^ 
our methods are found efficacious, they may be adopted 
by others and then all rivalry will disappear. 

The question might be incidentally asked why 1 
there is no rivalry, the Council does not utilise any 
of the existing colleges and schools by granting t iem 
pecuniary aid. The answer is simple. They all follow 
the system sanctioned by the Universities and are not 
prepared to adopt our scheme. 

2. Scientific & Technical Education . 

Our second object, namely the promotion of scientific 
and technical education, will, I am sure, be approved 
by all. Technical education is absolutely necessary as 

affording the only possible solution of the bread problem. 

Many of our friends would go so far as to say m 
we ought in the first place to devote all our resources 
and energy to technical education, leaving liberal 
education to be provided for by the existing system. 
While I yield to none in my appreciation of the 
necessity of technical education, and while I hail with 
joy the opening of the Bengal Technical Institute 
through the enlightened liberality of my esteemed friend 
and fellow countryman, Mr. Palit, I am not prepared 
to neglect liberal education in any wa>. tec mca 
education is necessary for our material prosperity, 
liberal culture is at least as necessary for our true 
happiness. Exclusive devotion to material pursuits 
without any counterbalancing influence of liberal spiritual 
culture tends to immerse us in materialism with its 
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many attendant evils such as the unnecessary multi- 
plication of our physical wants, the interminable conflict 
between capital and labour and the abject poverty of 
certain sections of the people. To quote the words of 
the learned Principal of the Bengal Technical Institute 1 
“One of the most important effects of the innumerable 
inventions for gratifying our senses has been to multiply 
our wants and raise the standard of living and thus 
to intensify the struggle for existence. The animal 
necessities of life render a certain amount of struggle 
almost inevitable. But the object of true progress is 
to minimise, not to increase it. The more our energies 
are absorbed by it the less room there is for their 
employment in the higher struggle of the soul for attainment 
of a better condition.” And these are the words, not of a vis- 
ionary or enthusiast, but of a sound practical man of science. 

In regard to technical education the Council does 
not entertain any ambitious project. It does not propose 
any comprehensive scheme for the sake of logical 
completeness. It will be content to promote the study 
of such branches of the arts and sciences as are best 
calculated to develop the material resources of the 
country and to satisfy its pressing wants. Its resources are 
extremely small compared with the requirements of 
any scheme of technical education however incomplete ; 
and the Council appeals to the public for funds, and 
hopes that through the exertions of certain gentlemen 
who are leading members of both the institutions some, 
satisfactory scheme of co-operation with the Bengal 
Technical Institute may be devised. 
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3« Religious Education. 

About the third object of the Council namely, 
♦religious education, there has been some difference oi 
opinion. Being deeply convinced of the necessity of 
religions education, the Council have resolved upon 
providing for denominational religious education subject 
to certain conditions which I need not here consider 
in detail. An hour will be set apart for religious 
instruction when students professing different creeds 
will go to their respective teachers for instruction, 
which will not include any ritual observances. One 
chief purpose ’ of such instruction is, if I may be 
permitted to add, to evoke and foster the religious 
sentiment and to make our young men realize the 
presence of God and the nearness of a future state, 
so that’ they may go right amidst all the difficulties 
of life, under the encouraging assurance that there is 
a beneficent almighty Power always watching over them 
and the land of promise where the wrongs of this world 
will be set right is not far off. 

4. Proficiency and Discipline . 

The object of the Council next specified above, is 
to exact a high standard of proficiency and to enforce 
strict discipline. The public in general and the student 
community in particular should take note of this express 
announcement of the Council, and remember that it 
will never tolerate any low standard of proficiency or 
laxity of discipline. Of the two main objects of 
education, namely, the storing of the mind with knowledge, 
and the training of its faculties* intellectual and moral, 
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we consider the latter to be of much greater importance. 
And the Council will always take special care to make 
its methods of teaching helpful towards the development 
of the powers of intelligent observation, independent 
thinking, and self-reliant exertion, and the formation 
of habits of reverence for superiors, obedience to 
authority, and readiness to respond to the call of duty, 
rather than to the mechanical acquisition of knowledge 
and the memorising of moral maxims. 

5. Vernacular to he the medium of Instruction . 

Another express object of the Council is to impart 
education ordinarily through the medium of the 
vernaculars, English being studied as a second language 
and to prepare, and encourage the preparation of, 
text-books in the vernaculars in arts and science ; 
and if this object is attained, it will have far-reaching 
consequences. 

Except in the lowest forms, the different subjects 
of study have at present, all to be learnt in our 
schools and colleges in English, and this throws no 
small burden on our students. English is a very difficult 
language for a foreigner, especially a Bengali to learn 
because English and Bengali differ so widely, not only 
in their vocabularies but also in their grammatical 
structures and idioms. And this difficulty, is really so 
great that it not only overtaxes the energy of our 
students, but also cramps their thought. Our scheme 
of imparting knowledge so far as practicable through 
the medium of the vernaculars will lighten the labour 
of the student and make the acquisition of knowledge 
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more speedy and more direct. There is no doubt a 
practical difficulty arising from there being so many 
"different vernaculars. We shall have to select not 
more than two ; and I think they should be Bengali 
and Urdu. 

The impetus which our scheme will give to the 
preparation of text-books in the different subjects 
in Bengali, and Urdu will enrich those languages and 
their literature, and thereby indirectly help the diffusion 
of knowledge and culture among the people generally. 

We keenly feel our dependence on foreign countries 
for the supply of manufactured articles some of which 
are among the necessaries of life. How much more 
keenly should wo feel our dependence on a foreign 
language for the supply of words for the interchange of 
thought not only in serious discourse on scientific subjects 
such as Mathematics, Psychology, Economics and Physics 
but even in ordinary conversation on many matters of 
every day concern. And the Council in that branch 
of its work which seeks to supply our language with 
necessary words for the interchange of thought is 
entitled to encouragement and help from every true 
supporter of the Swadeshi movement. Mark the lesson 
which history teaches. The ignorance of the Middle 
Ages was not dispelled and the Revival of Learning 
was not complete until knowledge began to be disseminated 
through the modern languages. Nor can we expect 
any revival of learning here until it is imparted not 
merely in its primary stage, but in the higher 
stages as well, through the medium of the vernaculars. 
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6. Encouragement of Research and Training of 
Teachers . 

The next aim of the Council as specified above is to 
encourage research by the grant of fellowships to advanced 
students, and to train teachers who should make teaching 
the great object of their Life. 

Great discoveries it is the rare privilege of genius 
to make or the occasional good luck of lesser intellects 
to hit upon. And no genius can be called into existence 
by the offer of fellowship, nor can a lucky chance be 
created by effort. But leaving great discoveries apart, 
there is much useful original research which bright 
intelligence properly trained and equipped with necessary 
appliances, can accomplish, and thereby add to our stock 
of knowledge or means of physical comfort ; and the 
Council so far as funds permit will encourage workers 
in this direction. 

One great drawback in the progress of education is 
the want of competent trained teachers. It is not every 
one who knows a subject that can teach it properly. 
Knowledge of the subject to be taught is no doubt a 
necessary qualification in a teacher ; but it is not a 
sufficient qualification. A teacher must possess many 
other qualifications of a high order, intellectual as well 
as moral. And the training of a body of competent 
teachers must be a necessary preliminary to the work 
of education. Teaching is an art and a difficult art ; 
and the art is based upon recondite principles of the 
science of mind. Every teacher must learn his art and 
know at least as much of mental science as 
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concerns his art. And if the trained Schoolmaster 
is abroad the spread of education will receive a powerful 
impetus, 

7. Organisation of Educational meetings . 

The last of the objects of the Council to which 
I wanted to call our attention, is the organisation of 
meetings and conferences for advancing the cause of 
education. Besides occasional meetings and conferences 
it is proposed to have regular meetings at which persons 
interested in education may meet and interchange 
their views on various subjects and educate each 
other, youth profiting by the experience of age, and 
age being rejuvenated in knowledge by contact with 
youth. 

II. Plan of work 

The above are some of the many excellent objects 
which the National Council of Education has in view 
and the next question is, how does the Council propose 
to attain them. 

Scheme of Studies and ExarninaMons. 

The Council has prescribed courses of study under 
three heads, namely, (l) Primary, including a three 
years* course to be commenced by a boy in his 6th 
year ; (2) Secondary, including a seven years, course to 
be commenced by a boy in his 9th year and finished 
when his age is 15 years, the course for the 5th year 
and the 7th year being respectively equivalent to the 
present Matriculation Course, and the course for the 
Intermediate or F. A. Examination of the Calcutta 
University; and (3) Collegiate, including a four years* 
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course in a single subject, literary or scientific with one 
allied subsidiary subject, equivalent to the B. A. Honour 
Course of the University, 

The scheme of Technical Education has not yet 
been completed. It will be settled after consultation 
with experts. 

There will be three Public Examinations, one at the 
end of each course ; and for some years there will be 
another Examination at the end of the 5th year of the 
Secondary course, 

I will not take you through the details of these 
courses but merely point out to you some of the 
special features of the scheme of education adopted by 
the Council. 

1. The scheme attaches just importance to the** 
awakening of the power of observation and thought by 
means of Object Lessons. 

2. It seeks to make education pleasant to the learner 
by prescribing lessons so as alternately to satisfy and 
stimulate natural curiosity. 

3. It seeks to make education easy by imparting it 
through the medium of the learner’s vernacular. 

4. It seeks to make education real by insisting ou 
the learner's acquiring a knowledge of things and thoughts 
and not merely of words and sentences which are only their 
verbal expression. 

5. It seeks to save the learner's time by arranging 
the course of study so as to enable him to master 
in 5 years, after finishing his Primary Education, what 
he now takes 7 years to learn, the standard for the oth 
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year being equal to the present Entrance standard of the 
Calcutta University ; while that for the 6th and 7th 
years is equal to the standard for its Intermediate 
Examination in Arts, attainable under the existing 
system only after 9 years study. 

This saving of time will be the result of imparting 
knowledge through the medium of the student’s verna- 
cular and of excluding from the course of study the 
encumbrance of unnecessary difficulties and unimportant 
details. 

6. The scheme facilitates Technical Education by 
providing for its being taken up at three different stages 
of the learner’s progress, namely : — 

(1) At the end of the Primary Course (/.<?., at the age 

of 9 years.) 

(2) At the end of the 5th year of the Secondary 

Course (/.£., at the age of 14 years.) 

(3) At the end of the 7th year or the completion 

of the Secondary Course (?>., at the age of 

16 years.) 

7. The scheme specializes the Collegiate Course to 
a much greater extent than what is the case under the 
existing system, and thus affords better facilities for 
higher education to students who are excluded from it 
now by reason of their being required to attain proficiency 
in a multiplicity of subjects. 

8. The scheme reduces within the narrowest limits 
the number of public examinations which arc a severe strain 
on students, and are hindrances rather than helps to 
real study. 
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9. The scheme provides for moral education by 
requiring Teachers and Professors to avail themselves 
of every opportunity afforded by the ordinary lessons, 
in imparting it, and by requiring the enforcement of 
strict discipline in accordance with the best traditions 
of the country. The scheme also provides for Physical 
Education and Religions Education subject to certain 
conditions. 

10. The scheme as a whole seeks, on its Liberal 
side, to train students intellectually and morally so as 
to mould their character according to the highest national 
ideals ; and on its Technical side, to train them so as 
to qualify them for developing the natural resources of 
the country and increasing its material wealth. 

A Model College cmd School. 

The Council has established a Model College and a 
Model School for imparting instruction in the courses 
prescribed, and appointed professors and teachers in 
the subjects likely to be taken up by students. Regarding 
the efficiency of the teaching staff I shall only say this 
for the present, that the gentlemen appointed are either 
experienced teachers or distinguished graduates of Endian 
or European Universities. I will not say more but 
leave their efficiency to be proved by their work. 
There is however one merit in our staff which is entitled 
to immediate recognition. It is the spirit of self 
sacrifice which almost every member of the staff has 
shown. Every one of them has made some personal 
sacrifice in joining our institution, and is actuated by a 
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real desire to serve his country. The best thanks of the 
Council are due to them. 

• Our Students and their Future Career » 

Two important questions here arise, — first what classes 
of students are likely to join our School and College ?— and 
second, what future careers will their training under us 
qualify them for ? 

These are questions which demand careful consideration. 
They have occupied the attention of several members of 
the Council, and I shall briefly indicate to you the 
answers that have occured to us. 

We do not know what value will be attached by 
the Universities or by the Government and other employers 
of skilled labour, to the training we give and the tests 
we have prescribed ; and we should therefore proceed 
upon the assumption that they will receive no recognition, 
except from Zemindars and private associations that may 
view this national movement with special favour. 
Students and their guardians must therefore clearly 
understand that those who join our School or College 
do so for the intrinsic benefits derivable from our 
training and not for any extrinsic advantages accruing out 
of it. Those who seek Government scholarships, University 
degrees or Government service will not have much 
inducement to join our institution. But they -who seek 
knowledge and culture for their own sake, and they who 
seek to earn their living otherwise than by Government 
service or the practice of the legal profession, may not 
feel the same hesitation in .taking admission into our 
College or School, We shall give our students every 
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facility for gaining sound and useful knowledge for 
cultivating their mental powers, and for forming good 
habits. There will also be a few scholarships and 
fellowships available for deserving students. And these 
are all the advantages we can offer. In this state of 
things, we do not expect any great rush of students at 
least for the present. Nor need w T e feel regret if this is 
the case. For if the number of our students is small 
we shall be better able to look after them than if 
their number was large. There is one other class of 
students who will come to us, and they are those 
whom the University rejects or does not suit. They 
are an important class for whose education the National 
Council ought to provide. They may not be very 
brilliant students, but they are not all necessarily of 
inferior intelligence. The Calcutta University by insisting 
on proficiency in a multiplicity of subjects not unfrequently 
rejects candidates, who in their favourite subjects are 
fitted to do solid work and earn distinction. These students 
will naturally seek admission here, and if properly directed, 
they may do work which will reflect credit on them and 
their teachers. 

Moreover, our Primary, Secondary and High 
Proficiency courses are so adjusted that no class of students, 
whatever their aims and aspirations may be, need be 
excluded from them. In our scheme, a student would 
ordinarily finish his Secondary course by the time he 
completes his 15th year, that is, one year before he is 
eligible for the Matriculation Examination of the University, 
and that Examination will be no difficult matter for 
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him. So that aspirants for University degrees may 
always avail themselves of the advantages of our 
System of education in the Secondary stage. 

Then again, University graduates may join our 
institution for higher study and research work or for 
receiving training as teachers. But it should be under- 
stood that the Council does not intend to admit 
students who are preparing for University Examinations, 
and convert our College into a coaching institution 
for those Examinations. That would be contrary to 
one of our fundamental principles, which is to make 
Examinations serve as a test of study and not to make 
study serve merely as a preparation for Examinations. 

I come now to the second question, namely, what 
careers will the training we give qualify our students 
for ? 

Government service and the legal profession must 
be left out of consideration for some time at least 
This is a drawback, no doubt, but is it a serious one ? 
The legal profession is overstocked, and Government 
service in the higher grades is available only for a 
small number among the best graduates. And it will 
perhaps tend to the benefit of all concerned, if the 
energies and aspirations of the rising generation are to 
some extent diverted to other directions. If the two 
great old avenues are closed for our students, in the 
self adjusting beneficent economy of nature, fresh ones 
will be opened, for which the times are propitious. 

Agriculture, Manufacture, and Commerce are the 
fields to which our educated young men must turn 
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tlieir attention ; and the scheme of study framed by the 
Council makes provision for qualifying students for work 
in those fields. 

Lastly, there is the noble profession of teaching 
in which there is ample scope for work. And if the 
National Council of Education can send forth from 
time to time bands of well trained teachers .it will 
be doing substantial work to help the spread of 
education. 

I have now given you a rough outline of the aims 
and plan of work of the National Council of Education. 
It remains for me to offer our heartfelt thanks to 
Babu Brajendra Kishore Roy Chaudhuri and Babu 
Subodh Chandra Mallick whose munificent endowments 
have enabled the Bengal National Council of Education 
to commence its work. They have earned the lasting 
gratitude of the country and we hope their* bright 
example will be followed by many. Nor must I omit 
to acknowledge our obligations to Babu Satis Chandra 
Mukerjee who has consecrated his life to the work of 
Education. 

Though we have been proceeding with the utmost 
economy and have been fortunate in securing the 
services of a competent teaching staff on very small 
remuneration, we still want funds, and large funds, to 
enable us to give effect to our scheme. We must appeal 
to our countrymen for support and I hope we shall not 
appeal in vain. 
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Advice to students . 

Before I conclude I may be permitted to address a 
* few words to our teachers and students. To the former 
I have very little to say. They have by accepting 
office under the Council at considerable sacrifice of 
personal interest, shown such genuine devotion to the 
cause of national education, that no words of -exhortation 
are necessary from me. I will only remind them that 
our work will be keenly watched and severely scruti- 
nised, and that we should always be prepared to be 
judged by the results of our labour. 

Turning now to my young friends the students, I 
would ask them to remember two things, first, that 
they are Indian students, and next, that they are students of 
institutions under the control of their National Council. As 
Indian students they should be true to the best traditions 
of student life in India which in the good old days was 
a life of BrahmaeharyycL Theirs should be a life of 
ascetic simplicity, spotless purity, and rigid discipline ; 
and they should cultivate habits of reverence for 
superiors, obedience to authority, and readiness to 
respond to the call of duty. In their youthful ardour 
they are full of enthusiastic love for their country. 
They cannot show that love better than by conducting 
themselves so as to make the work of their National 
Council of Education a complete success. 

They should not allow the distressing phantom of 
an impending examination to haunt them in their hours 
of study ; but they should read with the pleasing 
assurance that they are gaining knowledge ; and they 
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should remember that student life is a period of prepara- 
tion, not merely for the temporary trial in the examination 
hall, but also for the continued trial in the world 
outside. 


Hindu University. 

The resolution which I have been called upon to 
second runs in the words i — 

That this meeting approves of the foundation of a 
Hindu University/ 

In commending this resolution for your acceptance 
I think I shall have to satisfy you on three 
points I — 

1. Whether Denominational Universities are 
desirable ? 

2. Whether multiplication of Universities is 
desirable ? 

3. Whether a Hindu University is desirable ? and 
what is the trite idea of such a University ? 

The third point really involves the other two ; 
but I shall consider them separately for convenience of 
discussion. 

I take the first point first 

Some opponents of the Hindu University movement 
who are friends of India, say that the establishment of 
denominational Universities is opposed to principle 
generally, as education should ignore differences of caste 
and creed and proceed on a cosmopolitan basis and 
that it is opposed to the interests of India particularly 
as it will tend to accentuate and perpetuate differences 
in religion and will stand in the Way of the union of 

Speech delivered at a meeting held at the Town Hall Calcutta on 6.9. 1911 
under the Presidency of Sir Rash Behary Ghosh. 
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the Indian people and their formation into one united 
nation. These friends of India say, we are Indians 
first and then Hindus or Mahomedans. I admire 'thus 
broadmindedness ; indeed I would go much further, and 
say, I am a man first, then an Indian, and then a Hindu 
or a Mahomedan. For even though all India is united 
as one nation, if it is not united with the rest, of the 
world in the common bond of humanity, but is in 
conflict with other nations outside India, there will not 
be that peace on earth and good will towards man 
which are necessary for the progress and happiness 
of the world. But I do not admit that this establishes the 
objection against denominational Universities. 

One obvious answer to the objection of these friendly 
critics is that the fact of our Moslem fellow countrymen 
having come forward for a University of their own 
alters the situation, that it is no longer possible to 
have a common Indian University under Indian control 
in addition to the existing Universities and that if an 
additional University, which is to be a Teaching 
University imparting religious education, is to be 
established for the benefit of the vast majority of the 
Indian population, it must be a Hindu University. 
But I will not ask you to base your action upon this 
narrow ground sound though it be. Nor must I omit 
to mention here that the question of a Hindu University 
has not been mooted for the first time after . the Moslem 
University movement was started. Long before that 
time the idea of a Hindu University had been a cherished 
idea with our distinguished countryman the Honourable 
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Pandit Madan Molion Malaviya. But let us examine the 
point now before us a little more deeply. True it is as our 
Critics say that education should be based upon a 
cosmopolitan basis, and that we should remember that 
we are Indians first and then Hindus or Mahomedans, 
or rather, as I have put it, men first, then Indians 
and then Hindus, or Mahomedans. But that is not 
the whole truth. It is only, in our advanced stage of 
progress, after narrow self has gradually expanded 
itself and learnt, step by step to extend its sympathies 
from the family to the sect from the sect to the nation 
and from the nation to humanity, that true breadth 
of sentiment which influences life and conduct and is 
not merely lip deep, can be attained. But in the earliest 
stages of our progress things must stand very differently. 
We are born with the narrow selfish instinct of self- 
preservation. We are bred in infancy amidst concrete 
domestic surroundings with all their religious and social 
peculiarities and not amidst abstract humanity or an 
abstract Indian' nationality. And we commence our school 
and college career not as men, nor an Indian, but as 
Hindus or Mahomedans of some particular sect. Every 
student when entering a school carries with him 
besides his out-fit of language his stock of ideas and 
sentiments the gift of his family, his sect, and his 
nation, and the teacher should utilize and improve that 
stock instead of ignoring it. Teaching generally and 
moral and religious Teaching specially in order to be 
successful and productive of speedy results must take 
particular note of the mental and moral temperament 
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of the student just as sowing, in order to be successful 
and productive of speedy harvest, must take particular 
note of the soil. The Government Universities and" 
Government Colleges, and Schools, following the laudable 
policy of religious neutrality are obliged to abstain from 
providing for religious education ; but in doing so 
they leave the spiritual side of the student to lie 
fallow and lapse into jungle. 

The highest aim of education must be no doubt 
to free the mind from the fetters of sectarianism but 
we must not attempt to reach by a sudden bound a 
height which is attainable only by gradual steps of 
laborious ascent. If a non-denomination al school under 
a non-denominational University has the advantage of 
keeping the student free from all religious bias, it has 
the disadvantage of leaving his spiritual nature altogether 
neglected and of sending him out into the world 
unprovided with spiritual strength to bear the evils of 
life which may fall to his lot And that disadvantage 
far outweighs the advantage gained. 

The objection that denominational Universities will 
tend to accentuate and perpetuate religious differences 
is easily met. If there be not one denominational 
University but two, a Hindu University and a Moslem 
University, each standing face to face with the other 
and both working before the jealous eye of a strictly 
impartial government, a salutory spirit of emulation will 
be sure to inspire each with an earnest desire to 
bring out its best not only in knowledge but also in 
character and religious toleration, so that the spirit 
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of conciliation between Hindus and Mahomedans will 
be better encouraged here than it would have been 
if they had been students of a non-denominational 
University, just as mutual good feeling among brothers 
in a Hindu family is well known to be better fostered 
after partition when they begin to live separate. 

But it will be said that though all this may be 
true, yet when once denominational Universities are 
allowed to be established, their number will soon become 
inconveniently large in a country like India which is 
the abode of the followers of so many different 
creeds. This brings me to the second point stated 
above. 

My short answer to the objection that the establi- 
shment of one denominational University will lead to 
the undue multiplication of such Universities is this. 
Though the number of different religious communities 
in India is large, the number of persons belonging to 
most of these communities is small, the two really 
large religious communities being the Hindu and 
Mahomedan. And these small communities with the 
exception of two or three will not be able to raise 
the funds which the government will require as a 
guarantee for proper working before sanctioning the 
establishment of a new University. But even if the 
matter stood differently, what then ? India is a large 
continent with a vast population and has at present only 
five Universities. The addition of a few more will not be 
an inconvenient increase in their number. The point 
is fully discussed in the learned pamphlet of the 
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Honourable Panclit Madan Mohan Malaviya to whom the 
Hindu community vHll remain deeply 4ndebted for 

his earnest exertions for ; thoi - loundaitidn of ;*;a- Hindu 
University. ' • ■ ii ■ • j ;; ■?«>?■ 

But it might be urged next, that though- India 
may be large enough to have many Universities* ' she 
is not rich enough for that luxury, that it will riot be 
judicious to go after new universities when < the old , 
ones which are already well organized are unable to 
do all that they could for want of funds, and the 
proper application of any funds that may be available 
will be to increase therewith the resources of the 
existing universities. 

The answer to this is twofold. In the first place 
the funds that are forthcoming are being contributed 
for the foundation of a University under Hindu control, 
for imparting instruction in Hindu religion as an integral 
part of education and for training students to live 
according to the highest Hindu ideals of life. Hindu 
sentimeut is an important factor here ; and the funds 
which are promised for carrying out these definite 
purposes would not have been forthcoming for any other 
purpose. In the second place, those purposes, as I 
shall endeavour to shew presently are justly entitled 
to claim the appropriation of funds. The existing 
Universities are organized on a certain basis, and work 
with a certain scope. The proposed University is 
intended to be organized on a somewhat different basis 
which - is better adapted for its work and to work within 
a wider scope, as it will impart religious and technical 
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education in addition to education in arts and science ; 
or in other words to have a classical as well as a 
modern side , and each developed more fully than it is 
in the ; existing Universities. And it is certainly desirable 
that such a- .University, should be working side by side, 
with the Universities now in existence. 

... I come ; now to the third and the last point namely 
whether a Hindu University is desirable and what is 
the true idea of such a University. This is the really 
important point for consideration here' today, and what 
I have said before does not dispose of this point, though 
it helps to clear the way. For it might be said that 
everi if there be no general objection to the establishment 
of a denominational University and to an increase in 
the number of Indian Universities, the foundation of 
a Hindu University would still be open to objection, 
partly on the ground or its being 'an attempt to revive 
dying though tnne-~hoiio tired ideals of life and thought 
and thereby obstructing the paths of progress, and partly 
on the ground of its being likely to create aloofness 
between Indians and Europeans and being; therefore 
politically inexpedient. The former ground may be urged 
by a certain section of our countrymen, the latter 
by a certain school of Anglo-Indian politicians. 

To obviate these objections, it becomes necessary 
to consider the’ second’ 1 half of the third ■ question, 
namely what is the true idfea of a Hindu University? 
I shall try to place before you ‘ the idea of a Hindu 
University which the promoters of the present movement 
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have in view ; and when once that idea is rightly 
understood, our critics will find that all their objections 
are removed. 

As a member though an unworthy one of the Hindu 
community, I have naturally ardent admiration for 
the true Hindu ideals of life and thought which to 
my mind constitute the real landmarks of Hinduism 
and which have enabled Hinduism to resist those mighty 
religious, social and political revolutions that have 
swept over the country. These ideals form the permanent 
and unchanging features of Hinduism. Round them 
have grown certain other features which are transitory 
and changing, and they must be allowed to change 
with time. Standing erect and keeping firmly attached 
to these permanent ideals, without any oblique leaning 
one way or another we must move on with the onward 
march of time. I say this on the highest authority. 
For Manu himself has said 

<so ^ UPtsi 1) 

One set of duties (is prescribed) for the krita age, 
different sets for the Treta and Dwapara , and again, a 
different set for the Kali, according to the decrease in 
those ages” 

Thus though Hinduism has certain and unchanging 
features, there is no fear of its being opposed to progress. 
What then are those permanent features, those unchanging 
ideals of Hindu life or thought ? They are not mere 
matters of ritual and dogma, important as these may 
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be for disciplinary purposes, but they rise above 
ritual and dogma and concern the spirit in man. They 
" are on the theoritical side a firm living faith that life 
is not a scramble for the transitory good things of the earth, 
but is a struggle for the attainment of spiritual good 
and on the practical side, the leading of a life of 
cheerful self-abnegation and devotion to the performance 
of duty regardless of reward for the service of humanity. 
These being the ideals which a Hindu University will 
inculcate, there need be no apprehension in the mind 
of even the most radical reformer that such a University 
will be antagonistic to progress. 

While aiding spiritual advancement a Hindu University 
will give all due attention to Technical and Industrial 
education for serving humanity in attaining material 
progress. For none feels more keenly than the Hindu 
that exclusive devotion of attention to things spiritual 
to the utter neglect of the physical side of creation has 
brought about the lamentably backward material condition 
in which we are. 

It remains now to consider the objection against 
a Hindu University on the ground of its supposed 
political inexpediency. Beyond certain restrictions on 
inter-marriage and inter-dining, Hinduism does not 
recommend or encourage any aloofness from Her ruling 
race. On the contrary, loyalty to the ruler is strictly 
enjoined by Hindu religion and is deeply ingrained in 
Hindu nature. The Hindu is by instinct and habit 
law-abiding and peace-loving ; And the ideals of Hindu 
life and thought which I have just referred to, and which 
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a Hindu. University will inculcate namely cheerful 
self-abnegation, performance of duty regardless of' reward, 
and submission to the inevitable with cairn “resignation, 
will be the best safeguards not only against discontent 
and unrest but also against that fierce conflict between 
capital and labour, which threatens every moment to 
disturb if not destroy the peace and happiness of 
Western Society. 

The foundation of a Hindu University is not 
therefore open to .any objection on, the ground of 
political inexpediency. 

The promoters of ...the present movement fully 
appreciate the reason for the Government's demanding 
adequate guarantee that , the proposed University will 
work well and without detriment to any interest in 
the country, and they are ready so to frame the 
constitution of the University as to afford every reasonable 
guarantee to that effect. 

From every point of view then it is desirable that 
a Hindu University should be founded and I would beg 
of alU persons interested to merge their minor differences 
and co-operate earnestly for the attainment of that 
desirable object. 


A NOTE ' ' ' ■ 

*' ON 

The Dacca University Committee’s Report. 



1 . General Remarks. 

Before making adverse remarks on any specific 
recommendations in the Dacca University Committee's 
Report, I feel bound to express, my admiration for the 
thoroughness of investigation and fairness of discussion, 
which the Report taken as a whole evinces, and for the 
anxious care with which it has elaborated the scheme 
of the proposed University so as to make it a model 
of a teaching and residential University. 

This note was written at the request of Lord Carmichael, as will be 
seen from the letter quoted below :~ 

Government House, 
Barrackpore, 

4th January, 1913. 

DEAR SIR GOOROODASS BANERJEE, 

I hope you will not think me too relentless, but I hope you will remember 
your kind promise made to me at the end of last May to send me such 
suggestions as you -should think worth making after you have read the report 
of the Dacca University Committee. 

I am taking the opportunity of some quiet days here to read the report 
myself. <■ 

I read your little book on Education with great interest and so can how 
express my thanks to you for it more genuinely than I could before reading it. 

•I shall, I hope, be hack in Calcutta on the 14th. Perhaps if convenient 
to you, you might come and see me one day after that. 

Yours very sincerely, 
CARMICHAEL. 
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2. Teaching University~its advantages. 

A teaching University is certainly better than a mere 
examining University, so far at least as post-graduate- 
study is concerned, because it combines efficiency with 
economy, one set of first class university professors 
being sufficient to do the work of higher teaching in 
place of different sets for different colleges. 

3. Residential liniversity—its advantages and disadvantages. 

With all respect for the prevailing opinion on the 
subject, I am unable to accept the view that the best 
ideal of a University is one of the residential type. 
In saying this I do not mean to suggest that the 


To explain the first line of Lord Carmichael's letter mention may be made 
of the fact that Sir Gooroodass Banerjee was unable to loin the Dacca University 
Committee when invited to do so by Lord Carmichael as the following 
correspondence will show. 

Government House, Darjeeling. 

23rd May , 1912. 

DEAR SIR GOOROODASS BANERJEE, 

With the concurrence of my Council, I have decided to appoint a 
Committee to frame a scheme for a teaching and residential University at 
Dacca, I enclose for your confidential information a copy of a letter of 
instruction received from the Government of India and a copy of the draft 
of the Resolution which the Government of Bengal will issue in appointing the 
Committee. From these, you will be able to gather the general lines on 
which it is proposed to proceed. The Committee will comprise about fifteen 
persons, and it is proposed to appoint Mr. Nathan as President, In view of 
the importance and difficulty of the task, I am very anxious that the Committee 
should include those who are most competent to deal with the subject. 

I have heard of your great learning and experience as a past Vice* 
Chancellor in University affairs and your keen interest in all educational 
matters and I am very anxious to have the benefit of your assistance and 
advice on the Committee. I hope, therefore, that you will be able to join the 
Committee. 

Yours sincerely, 
Carmichael. 
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Dacca University should be of the noil-residential type. 
I know that there is no room for making any such 
' .suggestion, as the Government of India and the 
Government of Bengal are agreed that the new University 
should be a residential one, and the point is no longer 
open to discussion ; and my only reason for giving 
expression to the adverse opinion is to show that 
while a residential University has certain advantages, 
it has also certain countervailing disadvantages, and 
that it is not easy to say which side preponderates. 

A residential University is more adapted for physical 
and intellectual education than a non-residential University 
by reason of its being able to provide better teachers and 
appliances and more regular supervision than what 
students can secure if left to themselves, and by reason 

narkeldanga, Calcutta. 

25th MCay, J9/2, 

To His Excellency the Governor of Bengal, 

May it please your Excellency, 

I beg most thankfully to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
23rd May, 1912, in which your Excellency has done me the honour of asking 
me to join the Committee which you have decided to appoint for framing a scheme 
for a teachipg and residential University at Dacca. 

In reply I beg to say that, while earnestly wishing I could place my 
humble services at your Excellency's disposal, and after giving the matter .my 
most anxious consideration, I regret very much that for the reasons submitted 
below, I feel constrained to express my inability to Join the Committee ; and 
my regret is all the more keen by reason of the very kind terms in which your 
Lordship's request is made. 

In the first place, I gather from the nature of the work outlined in 
the Resolution of your Government that the Committee will have to hold 
most if not all of its sittings at Dacca/ and if that is so, my joining the 
Committee will require a readjustment of my existing public and private 
engagements and of my habits of life, the strain of which will, in the present 
state of my health, be too much for me to bear. 
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of its relieving students from the trouble of looking after 
their board and lodging, and ensuring for them a certain 
measure of comfort. But it is less adapted for moral 
and religious education by reason of that very excess 
of help, assurance of comfort, and regularity of supervision, 
which are less helpful in training men for the rough world 
outside the college walls, where they have to be resourceful 
in emergency, to struggle patiently and cheerfully 
with adversity, and to accept the inevitable with cairn 
resignation to a Will that is inscrutable and supreme. 
Living with parents or guardians, or in small messes 
under suitable occasional supervision, is far more elastic, 
gives students far better opportunities of mixing with 
human beings as human beings and not merely as 
students, and is far more conducive to the growth of those 
moral and spiritual qualities so necessary for the world, 

In the second place, I have great doubt whether it would he proper 
for an ex^Judge of the Bengal High Court to sit on an official Committee 
under the presidency of one whose official rank is much below that of a 
High Court Judge. In saying this I must guard against its being thought that 
my doubt- is the outcome of any personal feeling. Personal feeling should 
always be subordinated to public duty and in the present instance, personally, 
I have high regard for the gentleman who is proposed to be appointed as 
President and with whom I worked pleasantly as a member of the Indian 
Universities Commission of which he was the Secretary. The real reason for 
my hesitancy to Join the Committee is my apprehension that by doing so, I 
may compromise the dignity of the Judicial office I had the honour of holding. 

I fear my letter is become rather long but I hope your Excellency will 
excuse me for this, as I deem it my duty to lay before you fully and unreservedly 
the reasons which have influenced ray decision, so that your Excellency may know 
them though you may not approve them. 

I remain. 

My Lord, 

Your Excellency's most obedient servant, 
Gooroodass Banerjee. 
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than the rigid routine and dead level uniformity of life 
in a large hostel, where the largeness in the number of 
"boarders must make discipline to a great extent more 
mechanical than personal. Moreover, differences of caste 
creed and colour may create unforeseen difficulties in this 
country. Then again, judging from facts, it cannot be 
said that the graduates of the non-residential Scottish 
and German Universities compare unfavourably with 
those of the residential Universities of England. But I 
need not pursue the point any further for my present 
purpose, which is only to caution advocates of the 
residential system against being too sanguine, and against 
seeking to enforce it everywhere. Let us wait and watch 
how it works at Dacca. 


Although he could not join the committee he helped it whenever he 
could as will he seen from the following letter from the President of the 
Committee. 

Bengal Club, Calcutta, 
2nd July. 19 1 2. 

DEAR SIR GOOROODASS BANERJEE, 

I enclose a copy of the minutes of the meetting of Saturday last. You 
have been so kind and at such great pains to help us that I feel almost 
ashamed to trouble you further. I should however very much like to know 
if you think that the compromise which I suggested and which is stated 
in the passage I have underlined and marked A on page 3 of the minutes, 
would be a fairly satisfactory solution of the question. From my point of 
view its merit is that it incorporates the law teaching in the new University 
and at the same time retains that Central control of the Calcutta University 
over courses and standards of examinations which Dr. Rash Behary Ghosh arid 
yourself consider to be of such importance. 

With kind regards and my renewed thanks for all the help you have 
given us, 

I remain, 

Yours sincerely, 

R. Nathan. 
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4. Nature and order of: the proposed remarks. 

I now proceed to comment on such of the specific 
recommendations in the Report as in my humble opinion ' 
call for any remarks. 

Where I suggest any change, I shall try to make the 
change as small, and as easily adjustable with the rest of 
the general scheme, as possible, consistently with the 
object I wish to secure. 

The order of my remarks will follow the order of the 
topics in the Report, as being the most convenient if not 
the most logical order. 

5. Departments of the University— Islamic Studies.— Sanskritic 

Studies. 

The inclusion of Islamic Studies as a distinct 
Department of the University co-ordinate with Arts and 
Science calls for remark. 

It is quite true that Islamic Studies, from their extent 
and importance, deserve separate consideration, especially 
in the University of a Province with a large Mahomedan 
population. And that is why, though on strictly theoretic- 
al grounds Islamic Studies are a subordinate branch of 
Arts, I would for practical convenience allow them to 
retain a position co-ordinate with Arts. 

Rut the reasons which hold good for Islamic Studies 
and secure for them a place co-ordinate with Arts and 
Science, equally apply to another branch of learning, in 
favour of which a similar claim was put forward before 
the Committee (see p. 32 of the Report), and which is 
styled Brakminic Studies, but which should more properly 
be called Sanskritic Studies, to include the important 
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subjects of Pali and Buddhistic literature. Sanskritic 
Studies are quite as extensive and important as Islamic 
Studies ; the Hindu population of Eastern Bengal is quite 
a considerable portion of the entire population ; and 
Vikrampur near Dacca was and still is a great centre of 
Sanskrit learning. Theoretical symmetry and practical 
justice therefore require equal treatment for these two 
great departments of Oriental Studies. And either 
Sanskritic Studies should occupy a co-ordinate rank with 
Arts as Islamic Studies do, or Islamic Studies should be 
placed as a subordinate branch of Arts as Sanskritic 
Studies have been placed in the Report But as the 
latter alternative would involve a much larger measure 
of change in the scheme of the Report, and would give 
Islamic learning a much smaller measure of encouragement 
than the former, I would suggest that Sanskritic studies 
be made a Department of the Dacca University in the 
same manner as Islamic Studies. 

The Committee express the opinion that the experi- 
ment of introducing an Anglo-Sanskrit Course should be 
made in connection with the Sanskrit College in Calcutta. 
But the Calcutta Sanskrit College cannot confer any 
Degrees in Sanskritic studies like those recommended 
in Islamic Studies, nor can it make Sanskrit titles 
equivalent to University Degrees for any purpose, 
whereas the Committee in their report (p. 101) recom- 
mend that Bachelor's and Master's Degrees (B. I. and 
Mi I* ) be conferred in Islamic Studies* and be regarded 
as equivalent to the Degrees of B. A. and M, A. for 
Government employment and admission to the B. L. 
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Course. This involves an inequality of treatment of the 
two great Departments of Oriental learning which requires 
to be removed, for considerations of theoretical symmetry' 
as well as of practical justice. 

6. Agriculture. 

The omission to include Agriculture as a Department of . 
the Dacca University also calls for remark. 

Bengal is pre-eminently an agricultural country. 
Agriculture is the occupation of by far the greater part 
of the population, and agriculture directly or indirectly 
is the chief source of. wealth of the entire population. The 
progress of society with its increase in numbers on the 
one hand demands improvement in agriculture, while 
the progress of science promises fair prospect of such 
improvement. If the new University adds a Department 
of Agriculture, and teaches, and confers Degrees in 
Agriculture, many young men who now waste their 
energies to obtain unprofitable Degrees in other Faculties 
will readily take to agricultural pursuits (which do not 
like manufacture or commerce require large capital) to 
the great relief of overcrowded departments of employ- 
ment, to their own profit, and to the general well-being 
of the country. A Department of Agriculture will be a 
far greater boon to the country than the proposed Depart- 
ment of Islamic Studies. Even if this view be considered 
too sanguine, the experiment is well worth trying, and 
I would earnestly suggest that Agriculture be added as a 
Department of the Dacca University, and that a suitable 
if modest, scheme be framed for a Diploma and a Degree 
in Agriculture. 
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f. Special Colleges.— -A College for the well-to^do Classes. 

Of Special Colleges which are recommended to be 
included in the Dacca University, the Women's College 
will supply a real want, and materially help the cause 
of female education. 

The Mahometan College, though open to objection on 
the ground of its being likely to widen, the difference 
between Hindu and Mahomedan students, will be bene- 
ficial to the latter, and is necessary for the Department 
of Islamic Studies ; and so it will be on the whole a useful 
part of the new University scheme. 

But the establishment of a College for the well-to-do 
classes as a part of the University is open to grave 
objection. In the first place, there is no necessity for 
such a College in connection with the University, as it is 
not proposed (see Report p. 941) that students of that 
College should all read for University Degrees, and as the 
classes for whom such a College is intended have ample 
means to establish a special College themselves. 

In the second place, the inclusion of such a College in 
the University will impair the integrity of University 
discipline by the unequal treatment of the rich and the 
poor side by side, and will give rise to unhealthy feelings 
in each class towards the other. 

In the third place, those for whom it is intended will 
benefit far less by studying in such a College than they 
would by becoming students of an ordinary College, and 
joining in the competition with a better though poorer class 
of students. 
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To introduce distinction between the rich and 
the poor into the temple of learning would ill accord 
with one of the noblest and most cherished of human' 
sentiments. 

I would therefore suggest that the recommendation 
for the establishment of a College for the well-to-do 
classes in connection with the new University be not given 
effect to. 

8. Arts and Science.—General Courses of study. 

While the Committee have wisely adopted the 
Matriculation certificate of the Calcutta University 
as the qualification for entrance into the new 
University, I cannot say that they have been equally wise 
in following the former University by allowing bifur- 
cation of the course of study into the Arts and Science 
courses from the very beginning, with a multiplicity of 
options in all the courses, except the Junior Course in Science. 

The main objection to this early bifurcation is that 
it enables a student to become a graduate in Arts without 
knowing anything of Logic or Physics or Chemistry, or 
to become a Graduate in Science without ever reading 
anything of History or Logic. And the main objection 
to allowing a variety of options is that it may give rise 
to a perplexing multiplicity of incongruous combinations 
of subjects, the Junior and Senior Courses in Arts 
according to the Committee's Report (see pages 24 and 25) 
involving respectively as many as 20 and 15 different 
groups, and some of these groups containing incongruous 
combinations like History with Physics and Sanskrit with 
Zoology. , 
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Now let us examine the reasons why early bifurcation 
and many options are allowed. 

The extent of each subject has, it is urged, increased 
so greatly, that a student cannot be expected to be able 
to acquire competent knowledge of any subject unless he 
confines his attention to a limited number of subjects 
from the very beginning of his University career. This 
is the reason why early bifurcation of studies into the 
Arts course and the Science course is considered necessary. 
And options are allowed for the purpose of enabling 
students to select subjects which they like, instead of 
being compelled to study subjects for which they have no 
aptitude. These reasons are no doubt valid, but they are 
not the only reasons which should guide our decision, as 
there are reasons to the contrary, some of which have 
been noticed above, which should also be taken into 
consideration. 

The advocates of early specialization (I speak with all 
due deference) seem to attach too great importance to 
the increasing of the amount of acquired knowledge, and 
too little importance to the improving of the capacity 
for acquiring knowledge. An Arts student studying 
a little Science, or a Science student reading a little of 
an Arts subject, though he may thereby acquire less 
knowledge in his own department in the earlier stage of 
his progress, does not waste his time, but improves his 
power of acquiring knowledge by varied exercise in a 
broader field, and in the later stages of his progress, 
he will be able to advance much faster than he could 
by limiting the exercise of his powers within a narrow range. 
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As for the view that freedom of choice enables the 
student to select subjects for which he has special 
aptitude, it is enough to say, that, in the first place, a 
student entering the University is not likely to be able 
to judge whether he has greater aptitude for one or the 
other of two subjects such as Logic and Physics, of 
neither of which he knows anything ; and that, in the 
second place, what generally determines the student’s 
choice of a subject is not so much his aptitude 
for it as the supposed facility of passing his examination 
in it. 

The Committee have not overlooked all this ( see 
Report p. 29 ). They propose to get over the difficulty 
by leaving it to the University Professors to guide 
students in the selection of subjects which form suitable 
groups. But this provision is not sufficient to avoid 
unreasonable early specialization and perplexing multipli- 
city of incongruous groups of subjects. It would be 
better if the University Regulations prescribe a small 
number of suitable alternative groups of subjects for each 
Course, leavening the Arts Course with a little of Science 
and the Science Course with a little of Arts so that 
some breadth and variety of culture may be ensured 
along with early bifurcation into Arts and Science, and 
unnecessary complications may be avoided, giving students 
at the same time some reasonble choice of alternative 
groups of subjects. 

Keeping in view the foregoing considerations, I would 
venture to suggest for the Junior Courses in Arts and 
Science the following groups 
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Junior Course. 

In Arts . In Science . 

(1) English (1) English 

(2) (2) 

(a) A Vernacular Language, (a) A Vernacular Language. 


(h) Elementary Logic. 
(Each treated as a Half- 
Subject), 

(3 N to (5) 

Either, 

( A Classical Language. 
Mathematics. 

Physics or Chemistry. 

or, 

( Hi story, 

B < Mathematics. 

( Physics or Chemistry. 


(b) Elementary Logic. 

(Each treated as a Half- 
Subject). 

(3) to (5) 

Mathematics. 

Physics. 

Chemistry. 


I include Elementary Logic in every group because 
Logic being the science of reasoning, * its elementary 
principles should be known to all students. The inclusion 
of Elementary Logic will not add much to the burden 
of the student, as considering its extent, and considering 
the ease with which the Vernacular Language may be 
studied, each may be treated as a half-subject. 

I include Physics or Chemistry in every group, as 
much for the practical value of the truths they teach, 
as for the importance and usefulness of the methods 
of reasoning and investigation they illustrate. 

And I include Mathematics in every group, partly 
for its disciplinary value as a subject of study, and partly 
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for the value o£ the useful truths it embodies. Nor need 
we fear that a little of Elementary Mathematics will 
prove a stumbling block to many, if the subject is properly 
taught, and if the questions for examination are, as the 
Committee very properly recommend (see Report p. 43) 
“simple and straightforward, directed to discovering 
what the student knows rather than to test his ingenuity.” 

For the Senior Pass Courses in Arts and Science, 1 
would venture to suggest the following groups : — 

Senior Courses. 


Arts . 

(1) English. 

(2) A Vernacular Language. 

(3) and (4) 

Either 


Science. 

(1) to (3) 

Either 

{ Mathematics. 
A < Physics/ 


A i 

f A Classical Language. 

( Chemistry. 

■ ■ 1 

1 History. 

or 


or 

C Zoology. 

B ! 

l A Classical Language, 

B < Botany. 

( Physiology'. 

[ Philosophy. 


or 

or 

o{ 

' History, 

[ Physiology. 

. Economics. 

C < Chemistry. 


or 

1 Zoology. 

11 •: 

f Philosophy. 

L Mathematics. 

or 


' or 

( Botany. 

#1 

? Mathematics. 

I) < Chemistry. 

. Physics or Chemistry. 

1 Zoology. 

In the scheme o£ Honours 

? Courses I sugge 

change. The Committee very 

properly consider 

Honours Subject as equivalent to two Pass Subjects. 


■ one 
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9. “Examination by Compartments/' 

I am unable to agree with the Committee in their 
recommendation that a candidate for a Degree may be 
examined in the different subjects of his Course “by 
compartments'” that is by instalments (see Report p. 25). 
This is against the recommendation of the Indian Uni- 
versities’ Commission of 1902, and there are strong reasons 
against the Committee’s proposal. 

The argument in favour of examination by compart- 
ments is this, that as the strain of preparing fqr examina- 
tion in all the subjects of the course at one trial is great, a 
candidate should be allowed to pass first in one of the 
subjects of the course, and then, to prepare in the 
remaining subjects giving exclusive attention to them, 
and to pass in them. That no doubt would be advan- 
tageous to the candidate, but that system of examination 
would be an inferior test of the candidate’s fitness. If 
more subjects than one are prescribed for a course, the 
object of examination should be to test the candidate’s 
fitness for retaining in his mind a knowledge of all those 
subjects and for improving his mind by the training 
received in the course of their study. It cannot be said 
that it is the same thing whether one is able to study, 
and retain the knowledge of, two subjects, simultaneously 
or successively. In the latter case the student only shows 
capacity to study one subject at a time, and that capacity 
is evidently inferior to the capacity for studying two or 
more subjects together. 

Moreover examination by compartments will introduce 
complications and add much to the work of the University. 
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I would therefore suggest that the recommendation of 
the Committee in this respect be not given effect to, 

1 0. Bengali Books of a Mahomedan character. 

While fully sympathizing with the desire of the 
Committee ( see Report p. 31 ) that Bengali literature 
should expand by including such subjects and ideas from 
Arabic and Persian sources as will interest Mahomedan 
students, I would suggest that their recommendation for 
the encouragement by Government and the University of 
authors to prepare books on those lines, should carry 
with it a qualification to the effect that, while Bengali 
literature should enrich itself by borrowing freely 
materials in the shape of subjects, ideas, and even words, 
from Arabic and Persian sources, the structure and 
genius of the language in point of form should remain 
Bengali, and should not become vitiated into Arabicized 
or Persianized Bengali, somewhat similar to certain well- 
known publications the language of which is not unaptly 
called Anglicized Bengali. 

11, Textbooks. 

With regard to Text-books, the Committee observe — 
“We consider that while books must be prescribed in the 
case of examination in literature, they should not be set 
for examinations in other subjects, except in so far as 
may be required to indicate the standard or content of 
a course** (Report p. 43). 

What is stated in this extract by way of exception, 
should, I think come by way of rule, and I would suggest 
that text-books be prescribed or recommended in each 
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subject to indicate the standard and content of the 
course. 

It is very desirable that text-books should be 
prescribed, 

(1) because it is extremely difficult to define the 
limits of a subject in many cases by a mere syllabus ; 

(2) because it is exceedingly inconvenient for the 
student to revise the matter dealt with in pre- 
vious lectures, and to prepare himself to follow with 
readiness succeeding lectures, unless he has a text-book 
to refer to ; 

(3) because it conduces to precision of thought and 
language on the part of the student if he has a text-book 
to follow ; 

(4) because after all, it is impossible to avoid having 
a text-book, the lectures taking its place so far as the 
teacher is concerned, and the notes of the lectures taking 
its place as regards the pupil. 

As for the two main objections against text-books, 
namely, that they encourage cramming, and they confine 
the student to the books when he ought to . learn the 
subjects, they arise only when unsuitable text-books and 
inefficient modes of teaching are adopted. With suitable 
text-books and judicious teaching, the evils apprehended 
will disappear. 

12. Grading of candidates. 

The Committee recommend that for the Intermediate 
Examinations, 33 per cent, of the marks in each subject 
should be necessary to secure a pass, and 59 per cent, and 
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70 per cent, respectively in the aggregate, to secure a 
second class and a first class (Report p. 45). 

The percentages required for a pass and a second 
class are fair ; but the percentage required for a first 
class is too high, and it should not exceed 60, when the 
Calcutta University requires only 50. (see Regulations 
Chap. XXXI. General Para. I. and Chap. XXXV. 
General Para. 1.) 

It is true, the standard for a first class should be 
high ; but it should not be so high as to be unattainable 
except by a few, especially for an examination at an 
early stage like the Intermediate Examination. In- 
telligent and diligent students should in the early stages 
of their progress be encouraged to attain a first class, and 
their success will as a rule be an incentive to exertion 
for further and greater success in later stages, while failure 
often acts as a blight. The proverb ‘nothing* succeeds so 
well as success*’ is as true of academic career as it is of 
other careers in life. 

I would therefore suggest that the minimum of 
marks for a first class should not be higher than 
60 per cent. 

13. Conduct of Examination. 

While the method recommended by the Committee 
(Report pp. 45 and 46) for the conduct of examinations 
and for dealing with doubtful cases, is excellent so far as 
it goes I would venture to add one more precaution to 
guard against all chance of error. 

When the number of candidates is large, there is 
always an appreciable chance of error in the work of even 
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tlio most careful examiner. I would therefore suggest 
that when, before the result- of an examination is published, 
any candidates are found to have failed in one subject only, 
to guard against any possible inaccuracy, their papers in the 
subject in which each has failed should be re-examined 
on the method of marking already adopted and without any 
alteration of the standard. 

No similar precaution is needed where a candidate 
fails in two or more subjects, as the chance of two or more 
examiners simultaneously falling into error in respect of 
one and the same candidate is very small, being in mathe- 
matical language a small quantity of the second or a lower 
order. 

A rule like the one I have suggested above was tenta- 
tively adopted by the Calcutta University many years 
ago. It was found to correct an appreciable amount of 
error and to work well on the whole, and was followed 
year after year ; and it is now part of the Regulations 
( see Chap. XXV. para 7 ). 

1 4. Students who fail. 

The provisions recommended for students who 
fail ( Report pp. 47 — 48 ) appear to be somewhat 
hard. 

Students who fail at the first trial may as a rule be 
presumed to be intellectually inferior to those who succeed. 
But there are exceptions to the rule, and other causes, 
such as ill health or distraction from domestic troubles, 
may account for such failure without there being any 
inferiority in the intellect. Students who fail otherwise 
than through wilful negligence, ought to have generous 
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and encouraging treatment. Though Colleges in their 
own interest may refuse to readmit them, unsuccessful 
students in their interest require suitable provision for 
their further study. 

I would therefore suggest that no hard and fast 
rule like the one recommended by the Committee 
that re-admission should not exceed 20 per cent, of 
the total number of students in the class, should be 
adopted. 

And ! would strongly object to the rule recommended 
that “a candidate who fails at the M. A. or M. Sc. examina- 
tion may be re-examined once, but should not be eligible for 
more than a third class.” 

Perseverance is a great virtue, and it ought to be 
encouraged. ‘Try again* is a good rule, and it should 
be allowed to be followed. In most fields of work, 
success is often attained after repeated failures. And 
even in the field of learning, persevering effort, notwith- 
standing many failures, has been found to be crowned 
with success. Nor is the rule recommended in the Report 
necessary for stopping unreasonable persistency. Students 
who fail will, after one or two trials, naturally desist 
from any further vain attempts. So that the only purpose 
which the rule will serve will be to create real or 
fancied grievance i n those who are shut out from trying 
their chance. Where there is a natural guarantee against 
an evil, any artificial rule to stop it is often worse than 
useless. 

I would therefore suggest that the rule restricting 
the opportunities of students who fail, for trying their 
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chance again should not be adopted, and that in 
place of it, the contrary rule followed in the Calcutta 
University be laid down, expressly allowing unsuccessful 
students to appear at one or more subsequent 
examinations. 

15. The Staff. 

The grading of the staff in the Report (pp. 50-56) is 
open to objection. 

The subject is a delicate one, involving nice and 
perplexing considerations. It has been dealt with by 
the Committee very carefully. And adverse criticism is 
liable to be misunderstood. Nevertheless, as the matter 
is of vital importance to the efficiency of the University, 
such criticism cannot be avoided ; and I shall say what 
I think ought to be said, with deference but without 
reserve. 

The Report deals in the first place with the grading 
of teachers according to the services to which they belong 
or the terms on which they are employed, and divides 
them into four classes — 

1. Members of the Indian Educational Service. 

2. Members of the Provincial Educational Service. 

3. Members of the Subordinate Educational Service. 

4. Junior Assistants, or Young Graduates appointed 

temporarily. 

It then classifies them according to their academic 
status in the University into five classes 

1. Senior University Professors, 

2. University Professors, 

3. Professors. 
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4. Assistant Professors. 

5. Junior Assistants. 

For the former mode of division* the Committee are 
not responsible, as they have only taken it as they found 
it ; and if the division is objectionable, the fault lies with 
the Educational Service Regulations, with which we are 
not directly concerned now. The only remark that may 
bo here made in passing is, that the division of a service* 
like the Educational Service into two different sections, 
the members of which very often do the same sort of 
work and possess similar qualifications, but enjoy unequal 
advantages-, must be open to objection. But be .that 
as it may, the classification of the teaching staff “accord- 
ing to their academic status in the University n regarding 
which the Committee are not hampered by any depart- 
mental regulations, ought not to be open to any such 
objection. 

And yet we find that out of the six University 
Professorships (that is professorships of the highest rank) 
five are allotted to the Indian Educational Service, and 
only one, namely, the Professorship in Sanskrit, is allotted 
to the Provincial Educational Service, though there is 
no difficulty hi finding competent men in the Provincial 
Educational Service as University Professors in Mathe- 
matics and Philosophy in any case. 

The disproportionate preference recommended to be 
shown to one section of the Educational Sendee as against 
another section containing in many instances equally 
worthy men, cannot help being prejudicial to the best 
interests of the University, by impairing the growth of 
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harmonious relations among teachers, and by weakening 
the reverence of pupils for the justice of the administration 
of their University. It is quite true, that according 
to the highest standard of propriety, so long as a 
teacher thinks it fit to hold office, he ought to work in 
perfect harmony with his colleagues notwithstanding any 
inequality of treatment, and so long as a student continues 
to belong to a University, he ought to have unfailing 
reverence for its administration notwithstanding any 
faults in it. But such high standard of conduct is not 
always attainable. Nor must we overlook an important 
point of difference- between Education and other 
departments of Civil administration. An administrator’s 
work may be deemed as done if lie succeeds in 
enforcing obedience whether voluntary or not, and if 
lie can ensure a course of outward conduct in accordance 
with his rules, whatever the inward feelings of the people 
may be ; but an educator’s work can never be said to be 
done, unless ho is able to secure voluntary obedience, and 
to influence the inward motives of conduct, in his 
pupils. And faith in the justice of the educating agency 
Is essentially necessary to secure voluntary obedience 
and to influence the inward motives of those receiving 
'education, 

I would therefore suggest that three out of the six 
University Professorships be allotted to the Provincial 
Service* 

16. Missionary hostels. 

The opinion expressed in the Report (p. 71) in 
favour of allowing missionary bodies to conduct hostels 
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under the auspices and authority of a college, should 
not be given effect to, as the working of such hostels 
may give rise to difficulties on religious and other 
grounds. 

17. Discipline. Finality of orders. 

With all respect for the position of the Principal 
of a College and with every desire to maintain his 
authority, 1 would suggest that cases of offences involving 
rustication for any period, or expulsion (dealt r with at 
page 77 of the Report) should be referred to the managing 
body of the College with the Principal's recommen- 
dation. 

I make this suggestion having regard to the severity 
of the punishments of rustication and expulsion, and I 
may add that my suggestion is in accordance with the 
view of the majority of the Committee. 

1 8. Attendance at Lectures. 

The Committee recommend the adoption of five 
general principles or rules with regard to attendance at 
lectures (Report p. 77). The first of these is that attend- 
ance at lectures should be compulsory ; and if that rule 
is adopted, wilful failure to attend must, as the second 
rule provides, be dealt with as a breach of discipline. 
But failure to attend lectures on one subject, though 
wilful, often proceeds from a desire on the part of those 
who know that subject well, to spend their time more 
profitably in studying another subject in which they are 
deficient, and not from any desire to show disrespect to the 
lecturer ; and to treat such conduct as a breach of 
discipline will be hard. 
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I would therefore suggest that attendance at only a 
certain percentage of the lectures (say 60 per cent) 
should be compulsory. 

This will secure reasonably good training of the 
students in each subject, and will at the same time give 
them reasonable freedom of utilizing their time in the 
study of other subjects if they think fit. 

With the modification suggested above, rule, (5) will 
not be necessary. 

Attendance at lectures is not an end in itself, but is 
only a means to an end, namely, the ensuring of training ; 
and where from the class exercises submitted by a student, 
that end is found to have been attained, to debar such a 
student from presenting himself for examination will be 
an unnecessary hardship. 

Then again, it should be borne in mind that college 
students arc young men with sufficient sense to under- 
stand their own interests, and they will not wilfully and 
perversely absent themselves from lectures which arc 
really profitable to them. And an artificial rule making 
attendance at all lectures compulsory, will weaken the 
natural incentive to make them attractive in order to 
en sure attendan cc. 

1 9. Religious instruction. 

The Committee observe (Report p. 78) that they “do 
not find it possible to lay down any general rules or 
principles regarding religious instruction and observance in 
the University/’ It is difficult, no doubt, to lay down 
such rules, but it cannot be said to be impossible. The 
difficulty, however, has to be met, in a residential 
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University. We propose to control the conduct of the 
student during all the 24 hours of the day, to provide 
for his physical and intellectual training, and also to 
some extent for his moral training ; and it is most 
undesirable that his religious training should be wholly 
neglected. A student who is religiously inclined will, 
it is true, arrange for his prayers and observances ; 
but in the majority of cases, the greater truths of 
life which religion teaches, and the higher duties which it 
inculcates, but the fruits of whose performance lie in 
the remote future, will be neglected by reason of the 
lesser truths, and less paramount duties, the fruits of 
whose performance are immediate, engrossing all our 
attention. 

I would therefore suggest, that facilities for prayers : 
be afforded, and some time set apart for prayer in the daily 
routine of the hostel, to call the attention of students to 
their religious duties. 

20. Physical Traiti'mg~'Heafthy rivalry. 

The Committee recommend encourage mexit to games 
and sports and to the healthy rivalry of inter-col] egiate ‘ 
and University competitions (Report p. 79). 

The qualification, “healthy rivalry/* is very important 
to bear in mind ; for contests hi games and sports, if 
too keenly pursued, may lead to unhealthy rivalry, 
which is bad alike from ethical and physical consi- 
derations, and which may prove positively injurious to 
health. 

The object should be to make our students, not 
fashionable athletes fit only for display of strength and 
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skill on the cricket or foot-ball field where there is a 
large prize to be won, but healthy and hardy young 
men capable of making sustained exertion and bearing 
fatigue in the ordinary affairs of life, without any 
admiring crowd around to cheer them up. 

21. Administration of the University— Convocation. 

The Committee in their Report (p. 131) recommend 
that the Convocation should be composed of certain 
office-bearers, and certain classes of members, one of 
which, namely, the 11th is to consist of five Mahomedan 
graduates to be elected by the Mahomedan registered 
graduates. 

There is no objection to this class consisting of five 
Mahomedan graduates ; but it is not desirable that they 
should be chosen by an electorate composed of Mahomedan 
registered graduates. The constitution of a separate 
Mahomedan electorate will accentuate the difference 
between Hindus and Mahomedans, when -there is no 
necessity for such a provision, and when the five Maho- 
medan graduates may be elected by the whole body of 
registered graduates. 

1 would therefore suggest that the 11th group of 
members of the Convocation be elected by the general 
body of registered graduates. 


Teaching of the higher branches of Agricultural, 
Technological and Commercial studies in 
the Calcutta University, 

' 0). 

I beg to move that the words “AgTieuItaral^ Techno- 
logical and” be inserted between the words “of 7 and 
“Commercial” in the motion relating to the teaching 
of the higher branches of Commercial studies, 

0 my amendment is incorporated with the original 
motion, it will read thus : — 

“That a Committee of Seven be appointed to consider 
the feasibility of the University taking steps to develop 
the teaching of the higher branches of Agricultural, 
Technological and Commercial studies in this University 
and, if found feasible, to prepare a scheme.” 

Speech delivered at the meeting of the Senate held on the 13th October 
1917 when Dr. Nilratan Sarkar moved that a Committee of Seven be appointed 
to consider the feasibility of the university taking steps to develop the teaching 
of the higher branches of commercial studies in the University and, if found 
feasible, to prepare a scheme. 

The motion as modified by the amendment of Sir Gooroodass Baneriee 
was carried and a committee consisting of the following gentlemen was 
appointed with Sir Gooroodass Baneriee as Chairman. 

The Hon, the Vice-Chancellor <Dr. D. P. Sarhadhi&ari) 

* Sir Gooroodass Baner/ee 

Dr. Nilratan Sarkar 
Dr. Brajendra Nath Seal 
Mr. E. E. Biss ' 

Principal W. C. Wordsworth 
Professor T. T. Williams. 
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AGRICULTURAL AND OTHER STUDIES* 

Mv amendment, unlike ordinary amendments, does 
not stand in antagonism with the original motion at 
all. It only seeks to expand in proper directions the 
scope of the Committee which the original motion asks 
the Senate to appoint ; for if commercial studies are 
to he taken in hand, as commerce has to deal with 
the distribution of the necessaries of life, you must 
have those necessaries prepared before you can deal 
with their distribution. And to prepare those necessaries 
of life, agriculture must be invoked to give you the 
raw materials, and technology invoked to work out the 
manufacture of the raw materials so as to convert them 
into articles lit for use. At any rate, my amendment 
will not only expand the scope of the committee in 
desirable directions, but it will also help one of the 
main objects of the original motion which, as I under- 
stand it, is to create openings for our young men in 
fresh holds in which they may earn a living. If the 
taking up of commercial education by the University 
is calculated on the one hand to reduce the congestion 
at the doors of our colleges by applicants for admission, 
and also to reduce the congestion at the doors of 
employment and of the learned professions, the adding 
of agriculture and technology to the scheme would only 
help the more to relieve that congestion in both 
directions. Therefore my amendment has this unique 
advantage, that if anything, it helps the original motion 
in an admirable way. That being so, I might have 
stopped here ; but as mine is only an amendment and 
not an original motion, and as I have therefore no right 
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of reply, I may by anticipation answer the possible 
objections that might be taken. And in doing so, I 
shall be speaking in a way in favour of the original 
motion too, for the objections to my amendment to a 
certain extent are likely to be the same as the objections 
to the original motion ; and some of those objections, 
as I anticipate them, have already been dealt with by the 
mover of the original motion. 

It might be said that commercial education, agri- 
cultural education and technological education, arc very 
good in their way, but why should the University be 
asked to take them up ; the University should deal 
with liberal education and leave industrial education to 
other educational agencies. That was the idea that 
was shared by the great English Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge. But there was a time when those 
views were practically sound. For in the middle ages 
not only in caste-ridden India, but also in the casteless 
West, industrial pursuits descended ' from father to son, 
and each student of agriculture or artisanship found in 
liis father or other guardian a competent teacher and 
in his own home and its surroundings a good school, 
and by reason of the smallness of the quantum of 
knowledge required, found there sufficient instruction 
to carry him through. But times have changed. Not 
only has caste been broken in India, but its equivalent 
has disappeared in the West also. The son of an 
agriculturist is no longer an agriculturist ; a barber's 
son becomes a Lord Chancellor, and a painter's son 
also. Here in Bengal, one belonging to the cultivator 
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rnstc (1) became the founder of an institution for the 
'cultivation of science ; and an orthodox Brahmin, (2) 
though too late in life, is anxious to take to agriculture. 
The struggle for existence is growing keener and keener, 
and the little knowledge that sufficed for successful 
agricultural pursuits and technological occupations a 
hundred years ago will no longer do. You must bring 
in greater knowledge and demand from nature with 
all her kindness larger returns for your labour, and 
you must therefore help your labour with learning. 
Knowledge is power. If the motto of the University 
of Calcutta is “the Advancement of Learning,” why 
should not the advancement of agricultural learning, 
technological learning, and commercial learning be taken 
in hand? Learning is learning, and the learning ot 
Homer, Virgil and Plato is not all the learning in the 
world ; indeed it would be wrong to withhold from 
technological and agricultural pursuits the rank . ot 
learned professions. We are now beginning to appreciate 
the dignity of labour, and you can only show your 
just appreciation of it by the introduction of the above- 
mentioned subjects into your seats of learning. Look 
at the West, All the great modern Universities, those 
of Manchester, Leeds, Sheffield, and the rest, have got 
their practical sides, because they have been established 
after society had changed from the ancient to the modem 


<1> Dr. Mahendra Lai Sarkar C. I. E. 

<2> This referred to the speaker himself who purchased a plot of land 
near Dam Dun, for agriculture hy his eldest grandson and closely supervised 
.the work ' ■ ■ 
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type. The older universities also are coming round ; 
and as for the Calcutta University, it has already shown 
its appreciation of technological education by instituting 
the Faculty of Engineering. We have had the Faculty 
of Engineering ever since the creation of the Calcutta 
University ; and if engineering can come in, there is 
no reason why agriculture and technology should not 
come in. Therefore, I do submit that there can be no 
theoretical objection against my amendment. There may 
be practical objections ; some of them the mover of the 
motion has tried to meet. Some may say, in the 
first place, that all the commerce in this country is in 
the hands of foreigners ; we Indians have no commerce 
in our hands. But is there no opening for the Indians 
in commerce 7 Is there no opening for Indians in 
agriculture ? Is there no opening for Indians in tech- 
nological pursuits in India ? Can we seriously say 
that ? The mere fact of import and export being at 
the present moment carried on by foreigners should 
be no reason for saying that this is no business of 
ours. We have not taken it in hand because 1 we are 
wanting in knowledge. We are seeking that knowledge 
and do not shut us out at the very threshold. See 
whether we cannot stand side by side with our compe- 
titors, the foreigners. I am sure that if the children 
of the soil approach our fellow subjects the foreigners, 
in that way, none of my European friends will be 
found so heartless as to say : “No, this has been ours, 
we have had it so long, we are not going to bring 
you in to share with us this branch of business." 
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I cannot conceive the possibility even of any such 
thing being said as regards agriculture. Does riot India 
own a large extent of the earth's surface lit for tillage ? 
Indeed, what other country is there that owns such a 
large extent ? And, are there not workers in India, 
honest, diligent, perservering tillers f Then why should 
not agriculture be taken up ? So far as agriculture is 
concerned, it cannot be said that that is not in our 
hands. It is true that technological pursuits require 
large 0 factories and large capital, but all that will 
come in time if we begin now. Therefore, there is 
no reason for shutting the thing out at the very 
threshold. 

The original motion to which mine is only an 
amendment is in very modest language ; it does not 
commit the Senate to anything, but only asks the 
Senate to appoint a committee to consider the feasibility 
of the University taking the matter in hand. If the 
committee does not think it feasible the matter will 
drop. But why should the appointment of a committee 
be contested ? I may add that the teaching of 
commerce is not likely to be very costly. Agriculture 
may require a farm and a laboratory, but that too 
will not be very costly. Technology will be a little 
costly. The committee will consider that. 

Then, again, it may be said, why grant Degrees ? 
The answer to that has already to a certain extent been 
hinted at by Dr. Sircar. Though caste is tottering, the 
prejudice of caste still lingers behind, and whilst some 
of the genteel middle classes, finding the difficulty of 
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earning a livelihood, are anxious to turn out agriculturists 
and artisans, still when the choice is between gaining 
admission to the LA. and I.Se. classes in the expectation 
of getting two letters B.A. or B.Se. added to their 
names and of becoming humble agriculturists or artisans, 
young men of good family hesitate. But the moment 
it is said that they may have Degrees in Agriculture 
and Technology, or, at any rate, Diplomas in Agriculture 
and Technology, you will see what crowds of young 
men will come to your agricultural and technological 
colleges. Thatr is a weakness, no doubt, but it is a 
human weakness. If even in adventurous England, 
where there are so many openings for young men, 
they flock to the universities to obtain a Degree and 
acquire a rank, you should excuse weakness in less 
adventurous India, where there are so few openings in 
which our young men can gratify their aspirations. 
Then it might be said that after all agriculture and 
technology will not yield much that may be true. As 
the Indian Proverb says: “Trade brings prosperity in 
the fullest measure, agriculture only in half measure, 
service only in quarter measure, and begging in no 
measure.” So that service which so many of our best 
men are so anxious to obtain is only one step removed 
from begging. But be that as it may, although the 
indiscriminating world prefers the near and showy to 
the distant and modest and therefore commerce, which 
brings the necessaries of life to hand is valued more 
than agriculture and technology, which help to produce 
those necessaries, let not the wise and discriminating 
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Senate of the Calcutta University give preference to 
proud commerce as against humble agriculture and 
technology, 

— 

( 2 )* 

I beg to move — (l) “That the Report of the 
Committee on the subject of Agricultural, Technological 
and Commercial Education be adopted”, and (2) “That 
steps be taken to give effect to recommendations (l), 
(2) (b), (3) and (4) contained in the Report.” 

The report is a unanimous one. My learned friend, 
Mr. Williams, who did not sign the report, because he 
was not present at the last meeting of the Committee, 
has, I understand, signified his acceptance of the report 
as the report of the Committee of which he is a member. 
The Committee have unanimously come to the conclusion 
that it is feasible for the University of Calcutta to 
take steps to develop the teaching of the higher branches 
of Agricultural, Technological and Commercial studies. 

* Speech deliverd at the meeting of the Senate held on 1st December 1917. 
The Committee was appointed on the 13th October 1917 and the report with 
draft regulations complete was ready for discussion on 1st December 1917. 

On the suggestion of Sir Asutosh Mukheriee, Principal Heramba Chandra 
•Mai tra and the Vice-Chancellor Dr. D. P. Sarbadhikari, Sir Gooroodass Banerjee 
moved in place of the 2nd part of his original motion that the Syndicate be 
-asked to place themselves in communication with the Faculties of Arts and 
Science with regard to recommendations ,(2>, <3> and <4> contained in the 
Committee's report and to bring up a scheme at an early date. 

The motion was carried unanimously after a long discussion-. 
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The reasons for that conclusion are stated in the 
report ; I need not repeat them in detail. It will be 
enough for me to say that the reasons which influenced' 
the Committee are mainly two, one a reason of general 
application, and another a reason of special application. 
The general reason is that 100 or 50 years ago the 
output of knowledge requisite for an agriculturist or a 
technologist or even a trader to carry on his business 
was not very large, and it sufficed to pick up the 
necessary amount of knowledge by tradition from father 
to son, and that was perhaps one reason why the older 
Universities did not provide for the teaching of these 
subjects ; but now, with the increasing keenness in the 
struggle for existence and increasing complexity of 
economical and industrial conditions, the equipment of 
knowledge that is indispensable for anyone to engage 
in any of these pursuits, agricultural, technological and 
commercial, is so large as to render a thorough 
University training absolutely necessary, and that is 
why all the modern Universities undertake the teaching 
of these subjects. 

Then, the special reason with regard to this 
country is, that, notwithstanding the relaxation of the 
caste system and the poverty of the country, the 
existing prejudice in the higher castes against agricultural, 
industrial, and even commercial pursuits has been so 
great as to stand in the way of young men belonging 
to the higher castes from taking to these pursuits. 
And, yet, it is well known, we read it every day, 
that a pure literary, or even a pure scientific education 

/ flit , , 
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is not enough to enable the great majority of our 

young men to earn a livelihood. On the other hand, 
it is a well-known fact that University degrees and 

other similar academic distinctions are greatly valued 
in this country. So that it is believed that, if the 

University institutes Examinations for degrees or licenses 
in these branches of learning and offers to confer 

those degrees on young men who can undergo the 
proper tests, the offer will be largely availed of, to the 
great relief of our young men, and to the no small 
relief of the congestion at the doors of the professions 
and services. These are the reasons that have led the 
Committee to think that it is time that the University 
should take steps to encourage the learning and to 
develop the teaching of these subjects. 

There may be difficulties in the way, difficulties 
which have not been overlooked in the report. Indeed 
this report, with all its shortcomings, has this merit, 
that it does not overlook any difficulties'; it does not 
overstate any point. The difficulties that may be 
apprehended to lie in the way are the difficulty of 
getting funds for equipping institutions and paying 
teachers, and further, the difficulty of giving practical 
training without which mere theoretical instruction in 
these branches of knowledge would be useless ; that 
is the difficulty of obtaining the co-operation of owners 
of large farms for the practical training of students 
of agriculture; the co-operation of owners of large 
workshops for the practical training of students of 
technology, and the co-operation of business houses for 
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the -practical training of students of commerce. But 
it is hoped that, if degrees and diplomas or licenses arc 
offered, and examinations are instituted by the University 
for such degrees and licenses, that would give an 
impetus to the project which would bring into existence 
the necessary educational agencies in the shape of 
colleges or University Professorships. Then, again, it 
is hoped that the existing educational agencies, such 
as the Agricultural Colleges at Sabour and Pu$a, may- 
be utilised, and some of our present Professorships, 
specially those connected with the Sir Taraknath Paiit 
and Sir Rashbehary Ghosh endowments, may be 
utilised. The Endowment deed of Sir Rashbehary Ghosh 
expressly lays down that the Professor of Botany 
should so regulate the teaching of his subject as to 
help agriculture. So also in the Sir Taraknath Paiit 
endowment, science is to be taught with’ special reference 
to its practical applications. Then we may look to 
Government for some help, and I hope we shall not 
look in vain. The extract from the speech of His 
Excellency the Viceroy shows that ^agricultural 
education is in contemplation by Government to be 
given in every district m largely as possible. So that, 
the apparent difficulties will to a great extent be 
removed. Nor will it do to give up doing a desirable, 
indeed a necessary thing, because of the difficulties in 
the way, if the difficulties can be overcome by an 
effort. That being so, the Committee have framed a 
scheme. In regard to the details of the scheme there 
may be room for criticism, but the question for our 
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eoiisideration is, if a prinia facie case has been made 
out in order that the Senate may arrive at the decision 
that the report be accepted and steps be taken to give 
effect to the detailed recommendations. 

The courses of study would have to be considered 
by our Boards of studies. New Boards of Studies 
may have to be constituted, or references may be made 
to some of the existing Boards. For instance, in 
agriculture, references may be made to the Board of 
Studies in Economics. The details of each syllabus 
may then be finally settled. 

Then as for the main features of the scheme, it 
will be enough for me to point out that the Committee 
recommend a five years* course, commencing after the 
Matriculation Examination or rather the Matriculation 
stage. For it was pointed out that the passing of the 
Matriculation Examination should not be insisted upon 
as a qualification for taking up these courses, and that the 
passing of any examinations that the Syndicate may consider 
equivalent may be considered sufficient at the starting point 
for getting "admittance to these classes. An examination at 
the end of three years for a diploma or license should 
be instituted, followed by an examination for the 
Bachelor's Degree after a further period of two years. 
One important change in the Regulations may be needed 
at least for the earlilr years so long as we have no 
regular affiliated institutions in these subjects. Students 
appearing at examinations in these subjects will have 
to be admitted as non-collegiate students, and for that 
purpose some relaxation of the strict rules of Chapter 
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XVI of the Regulations may be necessary, and a 
regulation of an exceptional nature might be formulated. 
These being new subjects, for a time a certain amount 
of indulgence may be granted. I might refer to a 
well-known instance of indulgence having been shown 
to induce students to take up the study of a certain 
subject. When the Medical College of Calcutta was 
first established, very great difficulty was experienced 
in getting students to dissect dead bodies. No Hindu 
would touch a dead body, and the first student who 
was induced to dissect, was honoured by a full length 
portrait, which still adorns one of the lecture halls of 
the Calcutta Medical College. 


With reference to other matters of detail, the 
Committee have made two recommendations in the 
alternative. I ask for the acceptance of the second 
of these two alternatives. They are the two alternatives 
in sub-paragraph 2 of paragraph 13 of our report ; the 
first being, that for the purpose of instituting the new 
examinations a new faculty of Agriculture, Technology 
and Commerce be constituted ; or if this involved a very- 
large measure of change, then, in the alternative examina- 
tions for degrees and diplomas or licenses in Agriculture 
and Technology be instituted under the existing Faculty 
of Science, and examinations for a degree and diploma 
or license in Commerce under the Faculty of Arts. 
I think the latter will be the more feasible alternative 
because, if we constituted a new Faculty there might 
be some difficulty in apportioning representatives of 
the different Faculties on the Syndicate, the full number 
• ' ■ ' ■ 
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fifteen having already been appropriated by the existing 
Faculties. 

There, is also another small matter. The report 
speaks of a diploma or license. I would ask you to 
accept a license, because that would give us a ‘licentiate* 
for the holder of it ; whereas if it be a diploma 
we could not get an equally convenient word for 
its holder. However, these are minor matters. 

With these few words I submit that my motion 
may be accepted. If there are any differences of opinion 
on matters of detail, they would be settled when the 
Senate proceeded to frame the regulations. We have 
only appended to the report a draft of the regulations 
to indicate the lines on which the actual regulations 

to be drafted should proceed. When the time comes 
the regulations may be drafted in detail. In taking 
the necessary steps, the Syndicate may consult the 

Boards of Studies and existing Faculties of Arts and 
Science, and may frame draft regulations and bring 
them forward to the Senate for acceptance. If any of 
my learned colleagues feels that there are difficulties, 
let us bear in mind that they may be overcome by a 
little effort. Even a fiery horse has to make an effort 
when starting to draw a carriage. And even the iron 
horse whose moving .power is fire itself, often starts 
with a jerk in moving a train. Let not the fact that 

the first start costs an effort make us hesitate to take 

this step, if we can feel sure that our action is 
in the right direction and will lead our load of 
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young passengers in quest of useful knowledge to the right 
destination. 


Reply to the debate on the Motion* 

After the p omission the Senate has been pleased 
to grant to my motion being put in the modified form 
in which it now stands I do not think there is 
much for me to say by way of reply ; because the 
criticisms relating to matters of detail that hacf been 
urged do not arise at that stage. There arc only 

two or three points in regard to which I would say 
a few words. Mr. Archbold had said that the University 
wanted to hold out before young men illusory degrees 
to snare them into courses of study which in the end 
would be of no good to them. There was no such 
thing. On the contrary* I referred to two reasons 
why the University should take up this matter ; one 
of them being of general application all the world over* 
and arising from the necessity of acquiring knowledge 
in order to carry on pursuits, in agriculture, technology 
or commerce; and a second reason specially * applicable 
to this country I referred to the charm which a 
degree had for young men of the higher classes. I 
still maintain that opinion, and I think 1 am quite 
right. No one who knows this country and the 
feelings and prejudices of the higher castes will be 
prepared to contradict me. When there are prejudices 
will it be wrong to try to overcome them? If the 
higher castes have that prejudice against industrial and 
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agricultural pursuits I do not think we shall be doing 
any thing wrong if we can overcome that prejudice by 
instituting degrees and offering them to young men who 
take to agricultural and industrial • studies. Rai Kumu- 
dinikanta Banerjee Bahadur said that degrees were not 
of any use unless government appointments were 
guaranteed. We have Government appointments in other 
professions, but the avenues to those appointments have 
become overcrowded, and the young men of the present 
day firfd it very difficult to obtain entrance through 
those avenues. On the other hand, as Dr. Sircar pointed 
out, there is opening for employment in other fields 
such as agriculture and technology. There are no openings 
on the old lines, or but very few, but there are many 
openings on the new lines. Prejudice however, not- 
withstanding that starvation is staring them in the face, 
prevents many young men from taking to these occupations. 
Is not then the time fit for the University to step 
forward and institute examinations and offer degrees 
to overcome that prejudice, which is the only thing 
standing between the young men and their taking to 
agricultural, industrial and commercial pursuits ? That 
is the position at present. Therefore the objection that 
if no government appointment is guaranteed, the scheme 
will prove a failure is not sound. In conclusion, 
I say that my motion has received only a few side 
attacks, and I ask the Senate to accept the motion. 
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( 3 ).* 

In the interests of education, in the interests of 
the people of this country whose education this University 
guides, and in the interests of this University itself, 
I feel it my bounden duty, much as I respect the mover 
of the original motion,, to oppose his -motion and to 
press my amendment. Just consider, Sir, how the matter 
stands. The Senate on the 13th of October, 1917, 
appointed a Committee to consider the feasibility of the 
University taking steps to develop education in Agricul- 
ture, Technology and Commerce. A Committee was 
appointed ; you, my colleagues in Senate, appointed that 
Committee. I am not sure whether Mr. Shirras was 
present or not. It sat for several full days, and to 
the best of its ability, knowledge and judgment, arrived 
at a unanimous conclusion and submitted a Report 
embodying its recommendations. The first recommendation 
was that the University should take steps to develop teaching 
in Agriculture, Technology and Commerce ; that was 
accepted by the Senate at a previous meeting. The 

* Speech delivered at the meeting of the Senate held on the 9th February 
1918. The following resume shows how the matter stood. 

According to the resolution of the Senate dated 1.12.17 the scheme 
regarding Agricultural, Technological and Commercial studies were Considered 
at a joint meeting of the Faculties of Arts and Science held on the 7th December 
1917 when the following resolutions were adopted. 

<1> That the examinations for the degrees and diplomas or licenses in 
Agriculture and Technology he instituted under the Faculty of Science and 
examinations for a degree and a diploma or license in Commerce under the 
Faculty of Arts. 

<2> That the courses of studies and general schemes for those 
examinations be as set out in Appendix I to the Report and the examinations 
be held in accordance with the draft regulations set out in Appendix III. 
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Committee made also three other recommendations 
dealing with details. Those three recommendations were 
referred to and have been embodied in the resolutions 
of the Joint Faculties of Arts and Science, and they 
came up for consideration by the Senate on the 12th 
of January lash when Mr. Shirras moved, by way of 
amendment, that the matter be postponed till the meeting 
of the Senate on the 9th February, 1918. Mr. Shirrasls 
seconder, Dr, Haidar, was not quite right in the strictures 
on the Syndicate, when he said he was surprised to 
find that the Syndicate had brought forward this matter 
to-day when the opinions of the Chambers of Commerce 
had not yet been received. The Syndicate had no hand 
in the matter. The matter was bound to come up to- 
day in accordance with the resolution of the Senate 
itself. And now that the matter has come before you 
for consideration, we are met by this resolution, namely, 
that copies of the resolution already recorded by the 
Senate on the subject together with connected papers 
be forwarded to the University Commission, and that 
the further consideration of the matter be adjourned 
till 3 p.m. on Saturday the 13th July, 1918. That is 
to say, we are to postpone the consideration of this 

[3> That under section 25 <2> the Senate with the sanction of 
Government make Regulations on the lines of the Draft Regulations to provide 
for examinations in Agriculture, Technology and Commerce. 

These recommendations were considered at the meeting of the Senate held 
on the 12th January 1918 when it was decided, on the motion of 
Mr, J. Findlay Shirras that the matter he adjourned for a month ( till the second 
Saturday of February ) in order that the Syndicate might obtain the views of the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce and the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, 

The matter accordingly came up before the Senate on the 9th February 
1918 when Mr. Findlay Shirras moved the following resolution. 
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matter and sit quiet for six months, that is for a 
penod longer than that for which the poto Lr 
hibernates. Considering how late we, the Senate of the 
Calcutta University are in taking in hand the teaching 
Agriculture, Technology and Commerce it would be 
a most undesirable thing to postpone the consideration 
of the matter for a day longer than is absolutely necessary 
Is it not a matter of universal complaint that the mere 

‘ ® an SCience Nation that is given by the University 
ts turning out graduates by the thousand, who are only 
ovmcrowdmg the doors of the services, public and 
private, and learned professions, to the great disadvan- 
tage not only to themselves but to the country, yea to 
the peace of the country ? It is said that it is this 
discontented multitude that is contributing to the growth 
of anarchism. Is it not high time that some new fields 
Mould be opened for these young men, so that their 

energies might be diverted in useful directions- 4„d 

those directions certainly are Agriculture to begin with 
agricultural countiy like I ndia, and Bengal especially 


subject, together whh 'tt evicted" be" folded 'to £"u 
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Thrs was seconded by Dr. Hiralal Haidar. 

S,r Gooroodass Eaneoee moved the follow! „g amendment 
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Technology also, and last of all Commerce, for commerce 
comes last. Agriculture must give the raw materials, 
Technology must convert them into useful articles for 
the service of man, and it will then be time for 

Commerce to come in for distribution. But, no, we are 
asked that because the opinions of the Chambers of 
Commerce have not arrived yet, the whole thing must 
stand over. The agriculturist must sit quiet, the technolo- 
gist m^ist sit quiet, and every one must sit quiet until 
those trained in commerce have given their opinion. 

I submit the reasons assigned are not sufficient for the 
step that is sought to be taken. And my proposal 

does not stand in the slightest degree in the way of 
advice of commercial bodies being availed of. 

The learned mover of the original motion made 

some strictures, rather severe, on the personnel of the 
last committee, but I do not take umbrage at that. 
Dim as my eyes are, they are strong enough to see 
and to bear the full glare of truth without wincing. 
And so far as we are at fault, I am the foremost to 
admit my terror and to make myself responsible for the 
errors, and to see that the errors arc not persisted in. 
My attitude, therefore, towards those strictures is not 
one of presenting a hard front which the criticisms 
may strike and rebound ; I present a soft front on which 
instead of having any opportunity of rebounding, they 
stick and will not be able to go any farther. We may 
have a better committee than the one we had last, and 
if a committee is appointed, my proposition does not 
ask the committee to submit the report within a fort- 
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night or a month or two months but within such time 
as may be necessary. And if the Chamber of Commerce 
is, as I am sure it is, inclined to help us we will 
have the full benefit of their suggestions whilst this 
committee is sitting. Therefore, so far as the main 
reason is concerned, that reason is fully met by my 
alternative resolution asking for the appointment of a 
committee. It might be said that if the committee is 
to wait, why not let the Senate wait till the advice of 
the commercial experts has been received. If we acceiit 
that motion, it would give rise to an erroneous impression 
that the matter has been shelved. And we cannot 
blame the public very much for that impression, because 
as I have said, although the necessity for the diversion, 
of the energies of our young men to other directions 
has arisen for a long 1 time, we have been sitting idle ; 
and now if we postpone the matter for six months 
people, without much blame, might say that the matter 
has been shelved. And the name of Mr. Shirras, dear 
as that name is not only to myself but to all my 
countrymen for the sympathy which he feels for them 
in all their aims and aspirations, will not be a sufficient 
safeguard against such impression gaining ground. Nor 
will the impression be fair to the great mercantile 
community whose assistance we are seeking. It may 
be said — I speak without mincing matters — by the out- 
side public that the Senate out of deference to the 
wishes of that powerful community, the mercantile 
community of Calcutta, has allowed this matter to stand 
over practically sine die , though for six months. That 
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would be most unfair to the mercantile community. In 
saying this I do not for one moment withhold from that 
community what is its due, and that is a full and 
unbounded measure of our grateful acknowledgment for 
the many good things for which we are indebted to 
that community. Indeed, it would not be going too far 
to say that the very establishment of British rule in 
India, the source of all peace and prosperity in the 
past, present and future, I say the very foundation of 
British" rule in India has been brought about by the 
mercantile community, the great East India Company, 
now not very much remembered except on the face 
of certain rupees which are daily becoming obsolete. 
That was a company which we knew how much to 
respect when we were little boys. “Company Bahadur” 
it was called and it was the very personification of 
everything that was wise and just. Let not that community 
feel in the slightest degree that in this our endeavour 
to introduce the study of Commerce into our University, 
we have been moved by anything like a desire to rival 
them. We only want to learn a little of a branch of 
human affairs, which may find some opening for young 
men in this country. We take them as our friends, 
philosophers and guides ; that is our attitude 
towards them. Therefore, I submit that my motion 
does not quarrel with the first reason advanced by 
Mr. Shirras. * 

The second ground urged is that, as the Calcutta 
University Commission is now sitting, it would not be 
right for us to hasten the matter, but we should wait 
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until their decision is out, and then we shall have time 
to proceed. The University Commission may recommend 
larger measures of improvement than we have been 
able to recommend. One of these may be the constitution 
of separate Faculties of Agriculture, Technology and 
Commerce, which we could not recommend, because to 
have that it would be necessary to alter the law. If 
we constitute those Faculties now, there will | be a 
difficulty in the way of their representation on, the 
Syndicate; each Faculty ought to be represented on 
the Syndicate. The number of members of the Syndicate 
is limited by statute, and the whole number has already 
been appropriated by the existing Faculties of Arts, 
Science, Law, Medicine and Engineering. If three more 
Faculties are to be constituted, where are we going to 
find room for at least three more members on the 
Syndicate ? We will have to encroach upon the privileges 
of some other Faculty. Therefore, the law will have 
to be changed. The University Commission may reco- 
mmend that and may give us a fuller measure of 
improvement than we can attain now. But although 
all that may be, that is a remote, a very remote contingency. 
And although the University Commission may finish 
their labour by the end of July, we all know how 
T °7 y ® c,,mbrons legislative machinery moves ; and 
Lord Curaon’s University Act has to be amended I 
do not know how Jong we shall have to wait. Therefore, 
let not the future prospect of better things make us 
orget the present ; the future is very remote. On the 
other hand, where is the harm if the committee proceeds 
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with the matter? And here some of my best arguments 
are furnished by my generous adversary himself. 
Mr. Shirras was down upon our committee as a committee 
of non-experts unable to advise upon matters of agricul- 
ture, technology and commerce. But who compose the 
University Commission, pray ? I speak in no disparage- 
ment of the members who compose that Commission. 
Is there any one amongst them who is an expert in 
commerce ? There is not one amongst them who is an 
expert in agriculture. There may be one or two wbo 
are experts in science, and I concede that they are 
experts in technology. But in the other two branches 
the University Commission does not stand on a very 
much different footing from that of the committee whose 
report forms the basis of the present discussion. 
Therefore what additional light, what more bright light, 
could we expect from that Commission ? Then, again, 
barring one member, the other members of that Commission 
are all strangers to us. They do not know how we 
stand, what our needs, requirements and means are ; 
they may “formulate some costly scheme which the 
Government of India, in the end will say, there is no 
money to carry out. Would it not be far better, instead 
of our waiting to see what the Commission does, to 
place before it a detailed scheme of our own, so that 
the Commission may have better materials to work 
with. That is how I view the matter, and if my 
amendment is accepted it will place the University 
Commission in a better position to formulate a scheme. 
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Then* as regards the Faculties, the past is often a . 
good guide for the present. We began with the four 
Faculties of Arts, Law, Medicine and Engineering. I 
had the honour of being a member of the Senate and 
the Syndicate for a long time whilst there were only 
those four Faculties, and yet we produced some very 
good men in science under the Faculty of Arts. If 
science, so distinct from arts, could thrive well in the 
infancy of this University under the direction of the 
Faculty of Arts, then where will there be any difficulty 
for Agriculture and Technology, which are more allied 
to science than is science to arts, to thrive under the 
( Faculty of Science ? In the earlier days of Agriculture 
and Technology, I think they will thrive better under 
the already existing Faculty of Science than if they 
exist separately. And as for the relation of Commerce 
to Arts, it is very wrong to say that Commerce is not 
to a great extent allied to Arts. There will be no 
difficulty in having a good Board of Studies in Commerce. 
Sir Hugh Bray may be appointed a member of the 
Faculty of Arts by a simple advertisement in the Gazette 
of India, and we shall have the full bent-fit of his 
advice. I, therefore, say that we shall only be hindering 
the cause of education, the interests of my countrymen, 
and the interests of this University, which is in charge 
of these great matters, if the teaching of Agriculture, 
Technology and Commerce were to be postponed. 
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(4)* 

I bo'g to move that the Report of the Committee 
appointed to frame Regulations to provide for Exami- 
nations in Agriculture, Technology and Commerce be 
adopted ; that steps be taken to give effect to the 
recommendation contained in that Report that the 
Chancellor be moved to nominate fit and proper persons 
who are experts in Agriculture, Technology and Commerce 
to be Ordinary Fellows of the University ; and that 
the Regulations framed by the said Committee be sub- 
mitted to the Governor-General of India in Council 
for sanction. 

In submitting this motion I need not detain you 
long. The matter is not altogether new. It came before 
the Senate substantially on more occasions than one, 
and it will be found that what I am now asking the 
Senate to do has virtually met with your approbation 
already, either as members of the Senate, or as members 
of the Faculties of Arts and Science. 

* & * * 

On the *9 th of February, 1918, the present committee 
was appointed whose report is now before the Senate for 
consideration. On that occasion there was a good deal of 
discussion and some considerable difference of opinion. One 
side held that we should stay our hands for sLx months, 
pending the receipt of replies from the Chamber of 

* Speeches delivered at the meeting of the Senate held on the 23rd 
March 1918 when the Report of the Committee appointed by the Senate to 
frame regulations to provide for Examinations In Agriculture, Technology and 
Commerce was considered* 
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expressed their approval of the scheme generally. So 
that though we have not had the combined wisdom 
of the Chamber of Commerce to guide us m matters 
of detail, we have had the benediction of the guiding 
spirits of that Chamber to bless us in regard to our 
general scheme. And as for the University Commission 
sitting, that objection was not considered suffi- 
ciently cogent, and by a large majority of the Senate 
this committee was appointed to draw up these regu- 
lations.' 

We had received no notice of .any amendment 
seeking to stop the further progress of this work until 
a few minutes ago, when Mr. Shirras . £ ave me 
understand that he would oppose my motion, lhc only 
notice of amendment that I have got is a notice of 
amendment from my friend Mr. Manmathanath Ray, 
and though the amendments look formidable y eir 
length and numerical strength, I am sure he wi 
find good reasons to withdraw several of them, as, 
I believe, we shall find good reasons to accept. such 
of them as we find possible, his object not being to 
thwart the scheme, but to make it more efficient. (1). 

That the draft regulations proceed on the. lines o 
the former draft, which has already received the 
unanimous approval of the Joint Faculties of Arts and 
Science, will be clear on a comparison of the two. Cur 
report states that we have deviated from those general 
lines only in two matters. Whereas we made the course 

<1> Mr. Manmatha Nath Ray withdrew his amendments other than those 
that had been accepted b,y Sir Gooroodass Banenee. 
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for the Degree a five years* course ou the former occasion 
we have now, having regard to the trend of expert 
opinion on the point, reduced the five years* course to 
a four years’ course for a Pass Degree, which again 
we have distinguished from a Degree with Honours for 
which again we have still retained a five years’ course. 
Subject to these two deviations, we have followed 
the former scheme and the report is a unanimous 
report. 

'' c ' 

* * * * 

As regards the remark that we want to show 
disrespect to the University Commission by rushing 
this subject, I would only add this, that the reason why 
I am anxious to expedite this matter is that our views 
on the subject, as the Senate of the Calcutta University, 
should be finally formulated and defined before the 
Commission proceed to form and write out their 
decision. I think it would be doing no good service 
to ourselves, and showing no proper respect to the 
Commission, to say to them that because you are there 
we hold back our hands, we shall do nothing. That 
should not be our attitude towards them. We should 
do our best as a University to place our views on 
record, so that they may be placed before the University 
Commission in time before they commence to write their 
report. With these few words I commend the motion to 
the Senate. 
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Reply to the discussion on Dr . Hiralal Haidar s 
motion that the debate be adjourned till 
Saturday the 1 st September next. 

I think I anticipated Dr. Haider’s motion and said 
what I had to say against it. The motion now moved 
by that gentleman is substantially the same motion that 
was moved when this Committee was appointed, and 
the Senate will be practically stultifying itself by 
accepting this motion. Nothing has transpired between 
the date that this committee of nine was appointed and 
this date. What is the reason, then, that we are asked 
to decide the same matter again? It is almost the 
same question. It has been said that we are acting 
under a self-delusion, and that we do not believe, when 
we say that these regulations ought to be sent to the 
Government of India for sanction, that the Govern- 
ment of India will take action in the matter. 
Why then should we do that ? I do not believe that 
our regulations, when sent to the Government of India, 
will be at once sanctioned ; I believe as a question of 
practical politics that our resolutions will be sent to 
the University Commission. But is that any good reason 
why we should stay our hands and not do what we 
ought to ? My friend Nawab Sir Syed Shamsul Huda 
has very properly asked if we were prepared to accept 
an adverse decision of the University Commission and 
stay quiet and not move in the matter. If we were 
sure of that, if we thought that would be the right 
course to take, then this motion for adjournment would 
be right. But if our position is that in spite of the 
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adverse decision of any University Commission we shall 
still cry and cry hoarse .for the University to take up 
Agricultural, Technological and Commercial education, 
then to sit quiet now would be to give up our ground 
altogether and to lose all chances of being heard in 
the future. Therefore, those of our friends who advise 
us to hold back our hands, advise us to show implicit 
obedience to the decision of the University Commission, 
and to say to them that our fate is in their hands, 
if they take up this matter and advise the Government 
and the University to take it up, it will be taken up ; 
but if they do not, it will not be taken up. Ought 
that to be the attitude of any one who has the interests 
of this University and of this country at heart ? I do 
not wish to tread on the delicate ground of race 
distinctions ; but I say nothing disparaging, nothing 
disrespectful to anybody when I say that Europeans may 
not love our children as much as they do theirs. Some 
few of them do ; they have done so and have placed 
us in the position which we occupy. But all of them 
cannot be expected to do so, and so they ask us to 
wait. I do not quarrel with them. I only ask ‘them not to 
quarrel with us if we show that we love our children 
more than they do ; and it is because we want some- 
thing to be done for the children of the soil that we 
are anxious not to lose a day. The University has lost 
many a day and many long years in not having taken 
up this question years and years ago. Vice-Chancellor 
after Vice-Chancellor in Convocation speech has referred 
to the necessity of opening new doors for the employment 
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of the children of the soil. We all feel that the arts 
and science courses are not enough to find occupation 
for the people of the country. Nor have our colleges 
room to admit them. What are they to do? To 
manufacture bombs instead of manufacturing good and 
useful things in laboratories and in tanneries ? Therefore, 
I say it will be culpable neglect of duty on our part 
if we were to stay our hands and wait till the University 
Commission .comes to a decision. Something was said 
about Sie dignity of the University, that it would be 
undignified for the University to send up a scheme with 
a possibility of its being thrown out by the University 
Commission. That . sort of dread of disregarded dignity 
there should not be. That is not showing the strength 
of our conviction. And Dr. Haidar supported me 
while opposing me when he said that the scheme 
I had was good. No one feels that Government will 
at once sanction the scheme, but there is the possibility 
of Government sending it to the Commission. Let 
Government send the scheme to the University Commission ; 
they can modify it. Where is the dignity of the 
University 'after the appointment of that Commission ? 
The appointment of the Commission means that our 
rules are not as they should be. If we have borne the 
appointment of the Commission, we can bear any over- 
ruling of our views by the Commission. Although we 
are not placed in direct communication with the Commi- 
ssion, the Commission has not placed itself in direct 
communication with ourselves. Individual members of 
the University might have been honoured by being 
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asked to express their views, but we, as the University 
have not been asked to do so. And the only way 
of expressing our views to the Commission is by 
sending this scheme to Government. I, therefore say 
that it will serve no useful purpose, not even 
the sentiment of dignity, to stay our hands. On 
the other hand, it will be fraught with danger, and 
the Senate will be stultifying itself if we adjourn the 
matter. 

— 


Reply to Mr. Findlay Shirras’s opposition that in the circumstance & 
viz (1) that the Chamber of Commerce had not reported (2) 
that the University Commission was considering the 
matter and (3) that the regulations were defective 
and unsatisfactory, the Senate should not send 
these to the Government of India for sanction. 

The opposition of my Iearnd friend, Mr. Shirras, 
has not been perfectly fair. I think he has been unfair 
to us. He has said that the number oU amendments 
sent in goes to show the unsatisfactory character of 
the regulations. Of course if the regulations are unsatis- 
factory by themselves, the matter must wait. Only my 
learned friend, as representing the commercial interests 
of the province, ought to have shown the practical 
wisdom of business-men, not by vague generalities of 
that sort, that the regulations are unsatisfactory, but by 
citing actual instances of defect in them. Mr. Ray has 
attacked the regulations, not by vague allegations but 
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by pointing out which words should be substituted for 
which, and which words should be omitted. As he did 
that we were able to judge for ourselves how far they 
should be accepted and how far not. And though 
before his very eyes only a few of the amendments 
were accepted as a matter of compromise, my learned 
friend still fixed his argument upon the large number 
of amendments, as if that proved the inefficiency of 
our scheme. We as practical men know that perfection 
is unattainable, that things improve as they grow. The 
most intelligent men may draw up a scheme which may 
be improved afterwards. Because we accepted certain 
amendments by way of compromise, that does not show 
that the schemes drawn up were faulty. They were 
drawn up on lines of the existing schemes. As regards 
the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, I have read an 
account of their meeting. They do not hold out to 
us any hope that they would express their opinion 
later, they entirely depend upon the University Commission. 
Whatever the Chamber of Commerce may think of 

this matter, it is concerned with more weighty though 

, somewhat coarser commodities : but the Senate of the 
University of Calcutta has to deal with finer material 
than the Chamber of Commerce. The letter which the 
Vice-Chancellor was pleased to read was the opinion 
of the Trades Association, another body of experts. 
They say they approve the scheme generally, and as 

to details they refer us for the courses of study to 

the British universities. And while no two of them 
agree in minute details, we have selected our courses 
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of study as best we could from the materials before its, 
as presented by the Calendars of those universities. We 
have also in each chapter of the regulations, whilst 
prescribing the courses of study, left a provision that 
the limits of the subject shall from time to time be 
defined by the Syndicate on the recommendation of the 
Boards of Studies in those subjects. So that any desirable 
changes will be made when the time comes by experts, 
amongst whom members of the mercantile community will 
certainly find their proper place. (1) 

<1> The Vice*Chancellor in the course of summing' up observed "It is 
not necessary to refer to what members of the Commission have from time 
to time informally said about this highly important question ; but I may be 
permitted to quote some very important members of the Commission who 
think that in dealing with this question, the University is entering upon epochmaking 
changes that will make and live in history. Of course fruition will take time. 
That is itself an excellent reason for starting as early as possible, and I share 
Sir Gooroodass Banerjee's opinion that everyday we lose in making a start 
is a day lost to the cause of nation*building. 

Sir Gooroodass Banerjee's motion was then put the vote and carried 
by 27 votes against 3. 
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Evidence before Calcutta University 
Commission 1 9 1 7 — 1 9. 




QUESTION 1. 

Do you consider that the existing system of university 
education affords to young Indians of ability full opportunity 
of obtaining the highest training? If not, in what main 
respects do you consider the existing system deficient from 
this point of view ? 


ANSWER 

I do not ‘consider that the existing* system of 
university education affords to young Indians of ability 
full opportunity of obtaining the highest training*, and 
the defect, I think, lies partly in the system, and partly 
in the working of it, which may, at any time be good 
or bad according to the personnel employed. To make 
my answer clear I should state that by the system* I 
mean the body of rules and regulations of the University 
and by the working of the system I mean the body 
of persons engaged for the time being in working out 
those rules and regulations and the 'manner* in which 
they work. 

(i) The main defects in the system, that is, in the 
rules and regulations are ~ 
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(a) The imparting of knowledge to Bengali students 

through the medium of English, a difficult 
foreign language, difficult by reason of its 
stock of words, as well as by its structure 
of sentences , being so very different from 
those of the Bengali language. The learner 
has not only to learn the subjects of study, 
but has also to learn the language in which 
those subjects are taught, that is, he requires 
the explanation of the subject matter 
explained to him. This not only overtaxes 
his time and energies, but also cramps his 
thoughts which cannot expand beyond his 
foreign language range, which is very limited. 

(b) The encouraging of a wrong method of teaching 

English up to the matriculation stage, that 
is, the method which seeks to make boys 
learn English by copious, and therefore 
necessarily superficial, reading of a large 
number of books, in preference to the 
method of thorough and careful reading of 
a few selected text-books in literature, with 
a text-book in grammar. Copious rapid 
reading may help to make one a ready 
writer and speaker in his vernacular, but 
not in a difficult foreign language, which 
can be learnt correctly only by close and 
thorough reading of a few well-chosen books 
and a text-book on grammar at the early stages 
of the student's progress. 
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(e) The allowing of bifurcation, specialisation, and 
a multiplicity of options at an early stage 
which may, and does, lead to the neglect 
of important subjects like history, geography, 
logic, and physics, the elements of which 
ought to be known by every student. Under 
existing conditions, one may become a B.A. 
without having even turned a page of history, 
geography, logic, or physics. 

(d) The preferring of quantity to quality of 
knowledge in the higher courses of study, 
and making those courses so long as to 
render thoroughness practically unattainable 
by the majority of students, and attainable 
if at all, with great difficulty, only by the 
most intelligent and diligent. 

(ii) The main defects in the working of the system 
are : — 

{a) That we do not always get first rate men 
in prescribing the courses of study. 

(h) That we do not always get first rate men in 
teaching our students. 

(<?) That we do not always get first rate men in 
conducting our examinations. 


QUESTION 2. 


Do you consider that university training at its best involves— 

(a) that the students should he placed under the personal 

guidance of teachers of first-rate ability and of 
recognised standing in their subjects ,* 

(b) that the teachers and students alike should have access 

to well-appointed libraries and laboratories / 

(c) that there should be a large degree of freedom of 

teaching and of study ? and 

(d) that the teachers should have sufficient leisure to be 

able to pursue independent investigation in their 
own subjects ? 

If you share this view as to the functions of a university, do 
you consider that the ideal is attained or attainable under the 
existing system in Bengal ? If you hold that the standard indi- 
cated above cannot fairly be applied, please explain your 
reasons for this conclusion. 


ANSWERS. 

I certainly ‘consider that university training at its 
best involves 7 : — 

(a) That the students should be placed under the 
personal guidance of teachers of first-rate 
ability in their subjects ; but they need not 
always be of recognised standing, which, 
besides being a guarantee of experience, is 
only evidence of ability, and the want of 
which may be made up by real ability, if 
otherwise proved ; and the help of such 
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teachers should be invoked more to serve 
as guides and examples to students than to 
act as tutors to coach them for their exami- 
nations, 

(ll) That the teachers and students should alike 
have access to well-appointed libraries and 
laboratories, but I should add that in a poor 
% country like this, they should not be made 
unnecessarily costly. An ordinary college 
library should not, like an imperial library, 
aim at having all books on a subject, good, 
bad, and indifferent, but should be content 
with having only the best books. More- 
over, students should be taught early how 
to make legitimate use of a library, which 
is to know the extent of the world's already 
acquired stock of knowledge in any subject, 
for the purpose of informing one's own 
mind and of disseminating that knowledge 
* to others, and for the purpose of proceeding 
further in quest of knowledge in that subject 
so as to acid to the world's stock of know- 
ledge ; but not for the purpose of making 
a pedantic display of learning dug out of 
rare books, nor for the still worse purpose 
of passing as products of original research, 
things that are only products of diligent 
search among obscure books, not generally 
known. 
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(c) That there should be a reasonable degree of 
freedom of teaching and of study, but not 
a large degree of freedom, which may 
degenerate into an indolent habit of avoiding 
the teaching and learning of those portions 
of prescribed courses which are difficult or 
toilsome. 

{(]) That the teachers should have sufficient (but 
not profuse) leisure to be able to pursue 
independent investigation in their own 
subjects, but so as not to neglect the 
teaching work entrusted to them. 

I have said above that I share the views as to 
the functions of a university implied in the different 
heads of the question, subject to the limitations and 
qualifications indicated in my answer ; and subject to 
those limitations and qualifications, I do not see why 
the ideal should be considered unattainable under the 
existing system in Bengal, and why the standard indicated 
above cannot be fairly applied. 

We can, by economising our means, have teachers 
of first-rate ability, if not of recognised high standing, 
in many, if not in all, subjects : we can have useful, 
though not splendid, libraries and laboratories : we can 
have a fair degree of freedom of teaching and study : 
and we can give our teachers sufficient, though not 
profuse, leisure to carry on research. 

I do not, for one moment, say that the existing 
system needs no improvement. But I think it would 
be unpardonable ingratitude in the people of the country 
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who have been benefited by the University in the past, 
and it would be unjust pessimism in our outside critics 
who have to guide its destinies in the future, to pro- 
noun ee a wholesale condemnation of it. Not unlike the 
individual human body, the body corporate, the University, 
has in its earlier days grown and grown well physically 
in size, and served the useful and necessary purpose 
of disseminating knowledge, if not of a high standard, 
and it is now earnestly looking forward to elevate that 
standard and to add to the stock of the world's 
knowledge. Changing the figure, this University has 
hitherto been broadening its base, so that the temple 
of learning may rise high safely on that broad basis, 
like a stately pyramid, and not like a slender, though 
lofty, obelisk on a narrow base. 

None regrets the scantiness of products of our 
University more than I do. But speaking with all 
humility and self-restraint, one may be pardoned for 
saying that few as those products have been, they 
are not altogether discouraging. And with a little more 
encouragement and judicious distribution of emoluments, 
we may, by preventing the learned and lucrative 
professions from drawing away our good graduates, help 
the progress of literary and scientific culture to a 
desirable extent. I need not cite instances ; but there 
is one member of the University Commission, who 
will well understand my meaning, and will be able to 
explain it to his colleagues. If, on the one hand, we 
are not satisfied that a high ideal has been attained, 
on the other hand we need not despair that it is attainable. 


question s. 

What resources exist in Calcutta for the formation of 
a great centre of learning such as other cities of comparable 
size possess ? How far are these resources organised to serve 
this purpose 7 What changes, if any, and what expansions 
would you suggest 7 


ANSWER. 

The resources that exist in and near Calcutta for 
f lat formation of a great centre of learning art* : 

(a) The Asiatic Society of Bengal, 

(/>) The Bangiya Sahtiya Farixlwd, 

(c) The Sahitya Sabha , 

(<]) The Indian Association for the Cultivation of. 
Science, 

(e) The Sir Tarak Nath Palit Science College, 

(f Sir Jagadis Chandra Bose's Research Institute. 

(g) The Presidency College, 

(h) The Scottish Churches College, 

(/) The Vidyasagar College, 

(j) The City College, 

(k) The Ripon (College, 

(l) The Calc tftta tJ niversity I nstiti ite, 

(m) The Young Men's Christian Association, 

(v) The Imperial Library, 

(o) The Imperial Museum, and 
ip) The Zoological Gardens, 

and in relation to professional learning ~ 
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{q) The High Court, 

(r) The Bar Association, 

($) The Vakils 5 Association, 

(/) The Calcutta Medical College, with its hospi- 
tals, and 

(//) The Belgachia Medical College. 

Some of these, institutions are connected with the 
University, and some more may be expected to be 
connected with or to co-operate with it. Though Calcutta 
has ceased to be the political capital it still continues 
to he the intellectual capital of India. 

QUESTION 4 

(t> If you. have studied the Dacca University scheme 
have you any suggestions to make with regard to it ? 

<ii) Do you think that universities on the lines of the 
Dacca scheme, or on other lines, could, with advan^ 
tage, be established at other centres of population 
within the Presidency, either now or in the future 7 
If so, what centres would you suggest 7 

ANSWER. 

(!) The suggestions I would make with regard to 
the Dacca University arc embodied in a 
note on the Dacca University Committee's 
report, which I wrote at the request of Lord 
Carmichael. (1) 

fri) 1 am not prepared to suggest any centres 
for the establishment of universities on the 
lines of the Dacca Scheme. 


<U : Please ; see . pages 239--265, 



QUESTION 5. 

<i> What, in your view, should be the relation between 
the University and colleges situated 
( a) in the University town / and 
(J) ) in other centres of population in the presidency 7 
<ii> How would you propose to ensure that every insti- 
tution at which students are permitted to follow the 
course for a university degree is adequatefyrstaffed, 
and adequately equipped 7 

<iii> To what extent do you consider it possible to grant 
to colleges some degree of freedom in the design of 
their courses and, under proper safeguards, in the 
conduct of the examinations of their students for 
university degrees 7 

<iv> Should it be found practicable so to organise the 
intellectual resources of Calcutta as to create a 
powerful centralised teaching university in that city, 
how would you propose to deal with colleges not 
incorporated in that university 7 Would you favour;— 
(a) The creation of a new controlling body to regulate 
the studies and examinations of such colleges ,* or 
<&> the maintenance, as far as possible, of the existing 
system ? or 

(o> the establishment of a new kind of relationship 
between the university and such colleges, which should 
allow some autonomy to the latter 7 


ANSWER. 

(i) (a) and (b). The relation between the University 
and its affiliated colleges should, in my 
opinion, be the same whether the colleges 
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are situated in the University town or in 
other centres of population, as any difference 
in their relation to the University may 
give rise to inequality in their advantages 
and disadvantages. 

There is, however, one difference between the 
relation of the University colleges in the 
University town and with other colleges, 
which have recently been created by the 
new scheme of post-graduate teaching, under 
which the privilege of affiliation in post- 
graduate teaching has been withdrawn from 
all Calcutta colleges, and such teaching has 
been centralised in the University, while 
colleges outside Calcutta still retain that 
privilege. This scheme which some of us 
opposed has been sought to be justified on 
the ground of necessity, it being deemed 
necessary for the efficiency of work and 
economy of agency that all post-graduate 
teaching in Calcutta should be undertaken 
by the University, and it being deemed, at 
the same time, obviously necessary that 
colleges outside Calcutta should, for the 
convenience of students outside Calcutta, 
continue to conduct such teaching. This 
will, no doubt, place colleges outside Calcutta 
in regard to post-graduate teaching at a disad- 
vantage compared with the University 
post-graduate teaching department, which 
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will be concluded, as well as controlled . , 
by the University. To reduce the inequality 
of relation with the University within the 
narrowest limits the conduct of this depart- 
ment has been placed in the hands of two 
councils, one in arts and one in science, 
and not directly in the hands of the syndicate 
and senate, which are the controlling 
authorities for all post-graduate teaching in 
and outside Calcutta. But the Vice-chancellor 
and members of the syndicate arc not 
excluded (as they ought, in my opinion 
to be) from the councils of post-graduate 
teaching. Unless they are so excluded it 
would not be easy to convince all parties 
concerned that the vice-chancellor and the 
syndicate as the executive authorities of the 
University will be able to do even-handed 
justice to the University post-graduate 
teaching college and colleges outside Calcutta 
in matters relating to post-graduate tea- 
ching. 

(ii) The existing system of inspection by the 

University Inspector of colleges in associa- 
tion with one or two members of the senate 
will, I think, ensure that affiliated colleges 
are adequately staffed and adequately equipped 
if the system is. regularly worked. 

(iii) I do not consider it possible, nor would it be 

desirable even if it were possible, to grant 
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to colleges any degree of freedom in tlie 
design of the courses of study or the conduct 
of examinations for degrees. The grant of 
such freedom will destroy uniformity of 
standard, introduce play of personal predi- 
lections which may degenerate into personal 
caprice, give rise to needless complications 
and necessary conflict with university autho- 
rities, and weaken public confidence in 
’ the value of university training and university 
degrees. 

But I do not consider the grant of any such 
freedom needed in the interests of education 
much as it may be desired by our natural 
instinct to be free from control. It is the 
leading professors of important colleges who 
chiefly compose the boards of studies, the 
syndicate, and the faculties by which the 
courses of study and schemes of examination 
are designed ; and what is settled by the 
combined wisdom of them all need not be 
• unsettled in its working by the individual 
will of any. 

(iv) I do not consider it desirable to have any 
larger or more powerful (as distinguished 
from more efficient) centralised teaching 
university in Calcutta than what has been 
in effect created by the recent post-graduate 
teaching scheme. Any larger centralised 
agency may be mechanically more powerful. 
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but will not be intellectually more efficient, 
because a very large organisation must 
necessarily have to substitute mechanical 
rules for personal supervision to a large extent. 
(a) N or would I favour the creation of any new 
controlling agency, which would give rise to 
complication. 

(Ij) But I would favour the maintenance of the 
existing system, with the recent modification 
introduced by the post-graduate teaching 
scheme, subject to the qualification indicated 
in my answer to (i) supra, that the vice- 
chancellor and members of the syndicate 
should not be on the councils of post- 
graduate teaching. 


QUESTION 6. 

What are the callings and professions which are necessary 
for service to, and the advancement of, India and for which 
a high degree of training Is required ? How far do the 
special needs and the traditions and characteristic powers 
of India differentiate her requirements in these respects from 
those of other regions and notably from those of Great 
Britain 7^ 

How far are these requirements met by the University, 
and how far should it he within the province of the University 
to meet them 7 


• ANSWER. 

Agriculture, technology, commerce, and Hindu Medi- 
cine are the callings or professions which, in addition 
to the ordinary learned professions — law, medicine, and 
engineering — are necessary for service to, and the advanc- 
mcnt of, India and for which a high degree of training 
is required. 

» 

With the increasing keenness in the struggle for 
existence, and the increasing complexity of economic, 
social, and sanitary conditions, the equipment of theoretical 
and practical knowledge indispensable for anyone to 
carry on successfully agricultural, technological, and 
commercial pursuits, or the practice of the Hindu system 
of medicine, is become so large as to render regular 
academic training in theory and practice absolutely 
necessary. 
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Indian soils, Indian climatic conditions, and Indian 
economic and social environment render special training*, 
suited to Indian conditions, necessary in the subjects 
mentioned. 

In one respect Indian traditions notably differentiate 
her needs from those of Great Britain and other 
European countries, and this is the caste prejudice 
against certain occupations. The caste system, which 
lias done some good, has done this harm that, notwith- 
standing its relaxation at the present day, it has 7 created 
in the higher castes, with all their poverty, a prejudice 
against agricultural, technological, and even commercial, 
pursuits, which is so strong that it can be overcome 
only if the University takes in hand the training in 
those subjects, institutes degrees in them, and offers to 
students the rank of graduates and undergraduates. 
The University has not yet taken in hand the teaching 
of any of these subjects, but it is necessary that it 
should do so. 

In regard to Hindu medicine it should be observed 
that, though according to some it is wrong as a system, 
it being based upon unproved theories, - yet it has 
discovered remedies which have been effecting cures, 
and have stood the test of experience for centuries, 
and the active principles and modes of action of those 
remedies require investigation according to modern scientific- 
methods ; and the study of that system should be 
encouraged by the University. 
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QUESTION 7. 

<i) Should the University provide or recognise approved 
courses of instruction in applied science and 
technology {including such departments as engineer* 
ing, agriculture,, and commercial science) as 
qualifying for degrees or diplomas, or both ? Should 
the University also provide facilities for research 
^ in these branches of knowledge ? 

<ii> Do you think that higher technological training 
should, or should not, be segregated from other 
branches of higher education ? 

<iii> If, in your judgment, various branches of applied 
science and technology should be recognised as 
departments of University teaching and research— 
(a) what safeguards would you suggest in order to 
secure that every university student of applied science 
and technology should also receive adequate training 
in pure science ? 

('[) ) what relations should be established between the 
University and technological institutions including 
those which have at present no connection with the 
University organisation ? 


ANSWER. 

(i) The University should, for reasons referred 
to in my answer to question 6, provide 
approved courses of instruction in applied 
science and technology (including engineer- 
ing, agriculture, and commercial science) 
as qualifying for both degrees and diplomas 
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or licenses. It should also provide facilities 
for research in those branches of know- 
ledge. 

(ii) Higher technological training should not, in 

my opinion, be segregated from other 
branches -of higher education, as well in 
the interests of those branches of education 
which should be considered equal in 
importance and dignity to other branches 
of higher education, as for the sake of 
overcoming the prejudice of the higher 
castes of Indian society against agricultural, 
technological, and commercial pursuits. 

(iii) (a) To secure that every student of applied 

science should have adequate training in 
pure science examination in pure science 
should form part of the examinations for 
degrees and diplomas or licenses in applied 
science. 

(b) Technological institutions should co-operate 
with the University, and the best method 
of regulating such co-operation would be 
the affiliation of such institutions to the 
University in those branches of knowledge 
in which they give training and the Univer- 
sity confers degrees or diplomas. 


QUESTION 8. 

Are you satisfied with the present conditions of admission 
to the University of Calcutta and, if not, what changes would 
you suggest? 


ANSWER. 

I am not quite satisfied with the present conditions 
of admission to the University of Calcutta, and I have 
some changes to suggest. But, before dealing with the 
changes I wish to suggest, I deem it desirable at the 
outset to oppose a change which has been suggested 
in influential quarters, namely, that the matriculation 
examination, which at present serves as a double test, 
that is, a test of completion of school education, and also 
as a test of fitness for admission to the University, 
should be abolished, and two examinations substituted in 
its place one a school final examination to serve as a 
test of completion of school education to be conducted 
by the Government department of public instruction, 
and the (ffcher a university entrance examination to serve 
as a test of fitness for admission to the University, to 
be conducted either by the University or by its affiliated 
colleges. The main reasons assigned in favour of this 
change are that the matriculation examination has grown 
too large to be conducted with efficiency, and that it 
has failed to serve the double purpose it is now made 
to serve. The first-mentioned argument is answered by 
the fact that the establishment of universities at Patna 
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and Dacca will reduce the bulk of the Calcutta University 
matriculation examination within proper 1 units ; and the 
second argument will be sufficiently met if it can be 
shown, as I think it can, that by suitable changes the 
matriculation examination may well be made to serve 
its present double purpose, and thus a duplication of 
examinations may be avoided to the no small saving 
of time, energy, and expense. I have dealt with this 
topic at some length at pages 31 to 43 of my little 
book, entitled The Education Problem in India , to which 
I would beg leave to refer, instead of repeating what 
I have said there. And I now proceed to state the 
changes I would suggest in the present conditions of 
admission to the University, which will include changes 
in the matriculation examination scheme. 

The following are the changes I would suggest in 
the conditions of admission to the University : — 

(a) The rule that sixteen years should be the 
minimum age for admission to the matricu- 
lation examination should be abolished. This 
rule is not only unnecessary, but is mischie- 
vous. It is unnecessary because a properly 
organised and properly conducted matricu- 
lation examination will, on the one hand, 
be a sufficient natural safeguard against 
immature youths entering the University, 9 
and will, on the other hand, prevent the 
hardship of deserving youths being need- 
lessly kept back ; and it is mischievous 
because it often gives rise to cases throwing 
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on the University the trouble of entering 
into delicate investigations as to age, and 
of sometimes cancelling the results of 
candidates provisionally admitted to the exami- 
nation after they have passed, if in the end 
the investigation as to age proves adverse 
to them. 

{b) The rules allowing a multiplicity of options in 
the selection of subjects should be abolished, 
and the subjects of examination should 
be : — 

(i) English prose and poetry, text-books. 

(ii) The candidate's vernacular, with an elementary 
knowledge of its kindred classical language. 

(iii) Mathematics, including arithmetic (the whole) 
algebra up to quadratic equations, and the 
progressions, and plane geometry up to 
properties of similar triangles. 

(iv) Elementary histories of England and India 
and general geography. 

(v) Elements of physics and chemistry. 

And there shall be two papers in each subject. 

The importance of the first four subjects is 
admitted by all. That of the fifth subject also 
is admitted by all, but some are of opinion 
that our schools are mostly unfit to teach 
it properly for want of resources. I think 
if a year's time is allowed, and a moderate 
syllabus is begun with, our schools will be 
able to make a beginning. 
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The above scheme of subjects, with syllabuses 
modest and embracing only the broad points 
of each subject, will afford a common basis 
of general culture for all students, whatever 
subsequent careers they may choose. An 
agriculturist will be none the worse for 
the little classics he may learn, nor a 
literary scholar for his little physics and 
chemistry. 

Co) English should be taught with the %elp of 
well-selected pieces in prose and verse, 
pieces that are of cosmopolitan interest ; 
and English grammar should be regularly 
taught, and not left to be picked up from 
copious reading. 

01) Subjects other than English should be allowed 
to be taught, learnt, and examined through 
the medium of the student's vernacular. 

With the foregoing modifications the existing matri- 
culation examination will serve well its double purpose 
of being a test of completion of the school course, and 
a test of fitness for commencing the college course. 
This matriculation course will be a broad basis of general 
culture for all students : and, though a little too high 
for low intelligence and a little too low for high intelli- 
gence, and, though embracing subjects some of which 
may not be necessary for all after-careers, it will not 
impose any needless burden upon any class of students, 
while it will relieve the teaching agency, that is, 
our schools, from the undue burden of adjusting their 
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staff and time-table to suit the multiplicity of distracting*, 
and not always coherent, combinations of subjects, which 
students choose not so much by reason of their aptitudes, 
as by reason of the large percentage of passes which 
particular combinations secure. 

A broad general and workable scheme is, I submit, 
better than a nicely adjusted, but complicated, one. For 
broad, and not fine, points wear well, and complicated 

machinery is often liable to get out of gear. 

* 


QUESTION 9. ' | 

We desire to ascertain the views of our correspondents 
as to the use and abuse of examinations, with special reference \ 

to the educational opportunities and needs of Bengal. Will j 

you favour us with your observations on the following points v$. 

<i> Whether, in your judgment, there is validity in the 
criticism that, in the existing university system, 
teaching is unduly subordinated to examination ? 
ds) Whether an attempt should be made to reduce the , , 

rigidity of the examination system and, if so whether 
you consider that the use made of examinations ' , 

might be varied to meet the needs of different subjects : i \} 

of study and of different groups of students in one p §§> 

or more of the following ways 

(a) the teaching might for certain purposes be defined, p | 

as at present, by prescribed examination requirements 7 ' ! 

(b) the teacher might be left with a maximum of freedom 

and the examinations be adjusted to the courses ./• V’ 

given by individual teachers ? i 

( c) in some particular subjects or sections of a subject, 
though teaching might be given, there might be no 
test by a formal university examination ? 
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<iii) The limits within which examinations may serve as a 
test of fitness for a specific career 
e.g.,—'the professions of medicine, law, teaching and 
engineering ,• agriculture ,* commerce and industry 
{including the aspects both of management and 
of scientific guidance and research) ,« and admims^ 
tration in the public service. 


ANSWER. 

(i) The criticism that in the existing university 
system teaching is unduly subordinated to 
examination is valid only to this extent, 
namely, that the University regulations, by 
defining the extent of each subject with 
embarrassing minuteness, and by apportioning 
the marks to the different heads of language 
subjects with painful particularity, encourage 
the idea that teaching should be conducted 
in all its details so as to make students 
learn the subjects not in their completeness, 
but with special reference to the portions 
specified in the syllabuses, attaching to 
each portion or head of a language subject 
importance proportionate to the marks 
allotted to it. And that idea is worked 
out to its fullest extent by teachers and 
professors who teach their pupils not so 
much to learn their subjects of study, as 
to learn how to pass their examinations. 
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The fault lies, therefore, not with the system 
alone, but with the system and the manner 
in which it is worked. 

(ii) (a) The rigidity of the examination system 

should, therefore, be reduced by making 
the definition of subjects less detailed and 
more general, and by leaving the apportion- 
ment of marks more to the discretion of 
judicious examiners than to detailed speei- 
* fication by rules. 

(fj) But I do not think it desirable to leave to 
teachers the freedom of choosing their courses 
of study to which examinations should be 
adjusted. 

(c) In regard to unimportant details of Subjects 
there should be teaching without examination 
as, indeed, no judicious examiner would 
think of setting questions on such details. 

(iii) In regard to professional subjects there should 

be teaching of details, but examination 
should be confined to testing knowledge of 
# broad principles only because, in actual 
practice, very minute details have to be 
gone into, and they cannot all be expected 
to be retained in memory. 


QUESTION 10. 

Have you any further suggestions to make as to the 
improvement of the existing methods of the University 
examinations 7 

ANSWER* 

My suggestions as to the improvement of the exis- 
ting methods of university examinations arc contained 
in two of my books, namely, A feio Thoughts on 
Education , at pages 189 to 202, and The Education 
Problem in India , , at pages 153 to 166, and I beg leave 
to refer to those portions of the two books as being 
my answer to this question. 

I would only sum up by adding : — 

(a) That it should be borne in mind that exami- 

nations must be tolerated as a necessary 
evil. 

(b) That neither their number, nor their duration, 

should be increased beyond the limits of 
strict necessity. 

(e) That they should be intelligently and judiciously 
conducted, and examiners should not be 
hampered by too many mechanical rules. 

(d) That no examination should require from 
examinees reproduction from memory, in 
the examination hall, of unimportant details 
of any subject, and that examinations should 
aim at testing the knowledge and intelligent 
understanding of the broad principles of a 
subject. 
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QUESTION 11. 

{*> Do you hold that English should be used as the 
medium of instruction and of examination at every 
stage above the matriculation in the University 
course 7 

(it) (a) If your answer to {i> is in the affirmative, do you 
consider that University students have, on their 
entrance to the University, an adequate command 
of English 1 

{b) To what extent do you think that. English should 
be used as the medium of instruction in secondary 
schools for those students who are being prepared 
for the matriculation 7 

(c) Are you satisfied with the kind of training now 
given in English before entrance to the Univer^ 
sity 7 If not, what improvements do you suggest 7 
(cl) Would you draw a distinction, both in school and 
University, between practical training in the use 
of the English language, and training in the study 
of English literature 7 

(e) Do you think that the matriculation examination 

in all subjects should be conducted In English 7 

(f) Bo you think that English should be taught to all 

students during their University course and, if so, 
what kind of teaching would you advocate for 
those students whose general course of study 
may be other than linguistic 7 
(tit) If your answer to <i> is in the negative (i. e>, if you 
think that English should not be used as the medium 
of instruction and of examination at every stage in 
the University course above the matriculation), what 
changes would you recommend, and at what stages 
in the University and pre~University course 7 
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ANSWER. 

(i) I do not hold that English should bo the 
medium of instruction and of examination 
at every stage above the matriculation. 

I think that up to the intermediate examina- 
tion stage option should be given to make 
the student's vernacular (Bengali and also 
Hindi and Urdu) the medium of instruction 
and examination. 

Prima feme , the student's vernacular ought to 
be the medium of instruction and exami- 
nation in every subject except English, as 
that would enable the student to learn his 
different subjects well and easily. English 
also should be learnt by every Indian 
student not only for its practical importance 
in his everyday concerns, but also for the 
rich literature it contains and the value 
it has towards furnishing a key to the 
treasures of the world's thought. 

The arguments against making the student's 
vernacular the medium of instruction are 
as follows 

(A) That that would be less helpful to his 
learning English. 

(B) That that would involve the inconven- 
ience of his having to learn two sets of 
technical terms, one in the vernacular and 
the other in English, for the higher stages 
at which English must be the medium. 
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(C) That there are no suitable text books in 
the different subjects in the vernacular. 

The first argument is amply answered by the 
consideration that the time and energy that 
will be saved by reason of other subjects 
being learnt in the vernacular can be 
devoted, with advantage, to the study of 
English. The second argument is not of 
much weight and may be met by English 
' technical terms being retained in vernacular 
books. And the third argument is answered 
by the fact that up to the intermediate 
standard good books are available in most 
of the subjects in Bengali at least. 

(ii) (a), (/>), and (c) I cannot say that University 
students on their entrance to the University 
have quite an adequate command of English. 
The deficiency is due to the abolition of 
text-books in English prose and poetry and 
in English grammar at the matriculation 
stage. The teaching of English with the 
help of good text books in prose and 
verse and in English grammar should be 
resorted to. 

English should not be used as the compulsory 
medium of instruction in secondary schools, 
but it should be left optional with students 
to use it as a medium. English technical 
terms should, however, be retained in 
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(d) I would not draw any distinction either in 

the University or in the school (except in 
the lower classes) between training in the 
use of the English language and training 
in the study of English literature. I think 
the best training in the use of the English 
language is that which can be given through 
the study of such portions of English 
literature as are of cosmopolitan interest, 
taught in a well-graduated scale, beginning 
with simple pieces in prose and verse and 
rising step by step to pieces of higher 
standard. The prose and poetical readers 
compiled under the supervision of 
Mr. J. E. D. Bethune and published by the 
School Book Society formed an excellent 
graduated series. 

(e) I do not think that the matriculation exami- 

nation should in all subjects be conducted 
in English. In subjects other than the 
English language it should be left to the 
option of the candidate to be examined 
either through the medium of his vernacular 
or through the medium of the English 
language. 

(f) English should be taught to all students during 

their University course for reasons stated 
in my answer to (i), mpra and they should 
all study both English language and English 
literature (portions of great standard works), 
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but the philology of the English language 
should form no part of the course except 
for those whose general course of study is 
linguistic. 

(iii) As my answer to (i) is in the negative, I 
would recommend that history, geography, 
and mathematics be taught in the matricu- 
lation and intermediate stages through the 
medium of the students vernacular. 


QUESTION 12. * 

Do you think that the University should do more than is 
now done to encourage the scientific study of the vernaculars 
of the Presidency ? If so, what changes would you advocate 7 


ANSWER. 

To encourage the scientific study of the vernaculars 
of the presidency the University should do something 
more than what is now done. It should prescribe 
vernacular text-books both in prose and poetry, and 
should examine candidates not merely in style, but also 
in the subject matter and language of the text-books. 


QUESTION IS. 


Are there any branches of science or learning not now 
represented in the curricula of, or not actually taught in, 
secondary schools in Bengal, and the University of Calcutta 
or its colleges, which, in your Judgment, it is of importance 
to introduce ? 


ANSWER* 

In toy judgment, elementary physics, chemistry, and 
also elements of physiology should be taught in secondary 
schools, and Hindu medicine should be taught in our 
medical colleges. * 

The practical importance of physics and chemistry 
as branches of knowledge, and their theoretical importance 
as affording mental training and creating accurate habits 
of observation, are admitted by all. Some knowledge 
of the structure and functions of the different parts 
of the human body, whose healthy condition is necessary 
for efficient education, should also be possessed by every 
student. 

The Hindu system of medicine, with all its errors 
in its theories, is a valuable depository of remedial agents 
which have effected cures and stood the test of 
time for centuries. And such a system is well worthy 
of study. 



QUESTION 14. 


What, in your judgment, should be the relations of 
the Government of India and of the Provincial Government 
to the University or Universities of a province such as Bengal ? 


ANSWER. 

In my judgment, the relation of the Provincial 
Government and of the Government of India to the 
universities of a province like Bengal should be only 
like that of an ultimate controlling authority, with 
power such as every State responsible for the peace 
of the country should possess of preventing any revo- 
lutionary tendency in teaching. Such power should be 
vested only in the head of the Government ; it should 
be exercised only in extreme cases for reasons recorded ; 
and it should produce its salutary effect more by its 
mere existence, than by its actual exercise. But, in all 
matters of internal administration, the universities should 
he independent and free from external interference if 
they are to exercise their functions efficiently and 
to enjoy and deserve the respect and confidence of the 
people. 


QUESTION 15. 




ANSWER 


I “hold it to be advantageous” 

(a) to the public services, 

(b) to the students, 

(c) to the progress and advancement of learning, 
that university examinations should be regarded as the 
qualification for posts under Government because the 
attainment of high university degrees and distinctions 
is the best test of general intelligence and steady 
diligence, and the employment of young men with such 
degrees and distinctions is calculated »to secure for the 
public services the best men, to secure for students 
the best patronage, and to secure for the progress and 
advancement of learning the best encouragement next 
to special fellowships for research. For different kinds 
of administrative posts supplementary examinations in 
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special subjects may be held, if necessary. There is 
only one class of students for whom the above method 
of appointment would be disadvantageous, namely, 
intelligent students who, for want of steady application 
or lack of general intelligence to master every subject, 
are unable to obtain good university degrees, but who 
can compete successfully at special examinations. For 
the benefit of this class of students it may be desirable 
perhaps to adopt a middle course, and to reserve half 
the nidnber of available posts, every year for them, 
to be awarded on the result of special competitive 
examinations, reserving the other half for distinguished 
university graduates. 


QUESTION 16, 

What steps would you recommend for the encouragement 
and stimulation of independent investigation into Indian and 
other problems among the alumni of the University? Do you 
hold that the chief root of such work must he the existence 
of a wide-spread and genuine intellectual curiosity among 
the students | Do you consider that the existing system creates 
and developes such curiosity ? 


ANSWER. 

“For the encouragement and stimulation of indepen- 
dent investigation into Indian and other problems by 
the alumni of the University^ I would recommend the 
establishment of research fellowships and prices in Indian 
economics, Indian agriculture* including Indian textiles, 
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Indian zoology, including Indian pisciculture, sericulture 
and entomology. 

The existence of genuine intellectual curiosity among 
students is necessary for the success of any such scheme. 
I regret to say that the existing system does not help 
much to create or develop such curiosity. The reason 
for it is that the existing system, with its long and 
ambitious courses of study, is so exacting in the amount 
of book learning it requires as to leave insufficient 
time to the student for independent thinking, intelligent 
observation, and initiative work. We should reduce the 
length of our courses of study so as to reduce the 
time for reading in order to leave time for thinking. 

QUESTION 17. 

Do you consider that the conditions under which many 
students live 

( a) in Calcutta, 

(b ) elsewhere in Bengal, 

are such as to undermine traditi onal morality and family ties, 
or to he deleterious to the character or physical health of 
the students? If so, to what causes do you attribute this, 
and will you suggest the steps which, in your opinion, should 
he taken to secure for the students wise guidance in matters 
of moral principle and of personal hygiene ,* protection against 
injurious influence,* fuller opportunities for physical exercise 
and training ,* and the discipline and comradeship of corporate 
life ? 

ANSWER. 

I “consider that the conditions under which many 
students live in Calcutta and elsewhere in Bengal are 
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such as to undermine traditional morality and family 
ties,” and “to be deleterious to the character and 
physical health of the students/* 

The causes to which I attribute this are many, 
some operating directly and openly, and others indirectly 
and insidiously ; and the chief among them are : — 

(a) The gradual weakening of religious faith and 

spiritual culture, resulting from the attaching 
of undue importance to material science and 
secular intellectual culture to the utter neglect 
of religious and moral education. 

(b) The decadence of ascetic discipline and habits 

of self-abnegation and forbearance resulting 
from the attaching of undue importance to 
physical comfort and pleasure in students* 
hostels and messes, which not unfrequently 
makes students hate their humble homes. 

(r) The contaminating effect of bad examples 
around iincorrected by any strong counter 
influences for good. 

(d) The want of respect for elders and teachers 
due not infrequently to elders and teachers 
not conducting themselves so as to command 
respect. 

if) The insidious but inevitable undermining of 
morality by slips intentionally committed to 
evade hard and unreasonable rules. 

(/’) The spirit of opposition to authority and 
intolerance of control engendered by harsh 
and unsympathetic treatment from superiors. 
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(g) The reading of unhealthy, but attractive' 
literature* 

To remedy the evil, the steps necessary to be taken 
are 

(i) To make arrangements for non-denominational 

religious teaching and practical moral training, 
that is, moral training including practical 
supervision of conduct, encouragement of 
good conduct, and rectification of bad 
conduct. r 

(ii) Appointment of men of high character and 

intense earnestness as teachers and superin- 
tendents of hostels and messes. 

(iii) Abolition of harsh and hard rules in the 

management of hostels and messes, and 
substitution of sympathetic treatment of 
students. 

(iv) Reduction of standards of undue comfort in 

hostels and sympathetic encouragement of 
ascetic discipline consistent with health. 

(v) The opening of institutions like the Calcutta 

University Institute to which students may 
resort for healthful games, healthy reading, 
and moral improvement by contact with 
men of light and leading. 



QUESTION 18. 


What is your experience as to the health and physical 
development of students during their University career in 
Bengal ? Have you any reason for thinking that the present 
system imposes an undue physical or mental strain upon stu- 
dents who are not exceptionally robust ? If so, please suggest 
remedies. 


ANSWER* 

The health and physical development of students 
during their university life in Bengal in many instances 
suffer, I have reason to think, from an undue physical 
and mental strain. The physical strain is caused by 
unsuitable time tables which colleges have to make to 
suit the multiplicity of optional combinations of subjects 
allowed by the regulations, and by the exacting rules 
of attendance at lectures. And the mental strain is caused 
by the undue lengths of the courses of study prescribed. 

The remedies I would suggest are to reduce the 
number of options in the selection of subjects, to abolish, 
or reduce, the percentage of attendance at lectures, and 
to reduce the lengths of the courses of study prescribed. 


QUESTION 19. 


Witt you contribute any suggestion arising from your 
experience regarding the organisation of residential 
arrangements for students, including hostels, messes, and 
lodgings ? 

In regard to hostels and 'attached messes', will you discuss 
especially— 

(a) the relation of these institutions to the University , 

as well as to the colleges / 

(b ) the functions and status which you would give to 

the superintendent / 

(c) the methods of management, control, and 

inspection ,- 

(d) the proper equipment of a hostel, including kitchen 

and dining-room arrangements ,• provision for 

the treatment of illness, library facilities, etc,/ 

(e ) the best size for hostels ,* and 

(f) the desirability of their providing tutorial 

assistance 7 

In dealing with these problems, we beg that you will 
have careful regard to what you deem to be financially 
practicable. 


ANSWER. 

My suggestions with regard to hostels mid messes 
are : — 

(i) That there should be more messes, the internal 
management of which should be left to the 
students under proper supervision, so as 
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to give them training in the management 
of their own affairs, and there should be 
fewer hostels, which only serve to bring up 
their boarders as hot-house plants under a 
high standard of living, and unprepared for 
the world outside. 

(ii) That the functions of the superintendent, who 

should be a person of high character, should 
be like those of a natural guardian of the 
' boarders, 

(iii) That the management should be left in the 

hands of the boarders in groups, by rotation, 

(iv) That there should be free tutorial assistance 

rendered by the more advanced boarders to 
those less advanced. 


QUESTION 20. 

Do you consider that the financial resources already 
available for higher education in Bengal are employed in 
the most economical way 7 If not, with a view to the strength^ 
ening and expansion of higher education, can you suggest 
some form ,of University organisation which, while securing 
economical administration, would make a more powerful 
appeal for support from private liberality as well as from 
public sources 7 


ANSWER. 

Not having had any occasion to consider this 
matter I am sorry I am unable to throw any light 
upon the question. 


QUESTION 21. 


Have you any suggestions or criticisms to offer with 
regard to the proposal that the University {and such of its 
constituent colleges as may desire) should he removed to 
an easily accessible site in the suburbs, with a view to 
facilitating— 

(a) an expansion of the activities of the University ,* 

(b) the erection of suitable buildings for colleges and 

residences for teachers and students,* and, 
generally, 

(c) the growth of corporate University life. 


ANSWER. 

With all respect for the influential opinion in its 
favour, I feel bound to say that I am decidedly opposed 
to the proposal that the University (and such of its 
constituent colleges as may desire) should be removed 
to an easily accessible site in the suburbs for the purposes 
mentioned in the question. And the reasons for my 
opposition are shortly these : — 

(i) An accessible and healthy site of sufficient extent 

in the suburbs will be difficult and expensive 
to obtain. 

(ii) The proposed change will, I fear, be viewed by 

the Indian public as being more for gratifying 
a desire for luxury than for supplying an 
actual want ; and anything which savours of, 
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or may be mistaken for, luxury, will ill 
accord with the poverty of the country and 
with its austere and ascetic, but beneficent 
and lofty traditions, especially in the field 
of education. 

(in) The proposed change will involve lavish waste 
of money in the abandonment of existing 
sites with all their costly superstructures. 

(iv) The proposed change will add a little to the 

comfort and convenience of mofussil students, 
but it will add much to the discomfort 
and inconvenience of Calcutta students, who 
now attend college from their own homes, 
but who will after the change have to 
live the life of boarders in hostels, which, 
under the best arrangement even, will be 
but a poor substitute, both as regards 
comfort and discipline, for life at home under 
the care of parents and other near relations. 

(v) The proposed change will in no case effect a 

* complete or even a sufficient centralisation 
of educational institutions, as neither the 
Calcutta Medical College with its extensive 
hospitals, nor the University Law r College 
with its staff drawn mainly from the High 
Court Bar, nor the Sir Tarak Nath Palit 
Science College with its palatial buildings, 
nor colleges like the Vidyasagar, the City, 
and the Ripon, with their costly buildings, will 
be able to follow the change. 
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(vi) The purposes for which the change of site is 
proposed may be served, though in a modest 
measure, without any such wasteful change. 
And if the growth of corporate University 
life of the entire body of students, by 
their complete separation from home and 
the rest of the world, and their seclusion 
in the quiet of a University retreat, is not 
secured, we need not regret the result very 
much, because happy as a quiet University 
hostel life may be, it is insufficient training 
for the world outside the college walls 
with its troubles and turmoils which have 
in the end to be faced, and because the 
mingling of hostel boarders with even a 
handful of homeliving students who serve 
as a salutary leaven, is calculated to make 
the student community better fitted to 
be citizens of the world than they 
would be if brought up in the utter seclusion 
of University life. 


QUESTION 22* 

To what extent do you consider that the needs and 
interests of particular communities should be specially 
considered 

(a) in the Government of the University, 

(. b ) in its courses of study, and 

<c> in its residential and other arrangements ? 


ANSWER* 

Excepting matters relating to denominational religions 
instruction and residential arrangements no other matters 
occur to me in which the needs and interests of 
particular communities require to be specially considered. 
Within the sacred precincts of the temple of learning 
all votaries should receive equal treatment and none should 
claim any special favour. 


QUESTION 23. 

<i> Are there any points in which your answers to the 
foregoing question s would be different in respect 
* of the needs of men and of women 1 
<ii> To what extent, and in what fields, are additional 
and special facilities for higher education required 
for women ? 

<iii> What are the peculiar difficulties and needs which 
affect the higher education of women in India. 


ANSWER* 

(i) There are three main points in regard to which 
my answers to the foregoing questions would 
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be different in respect of the needs of men 
and of women, namely, 

(a) The subjects to be taught, which should include 

those the study of which will impart 
knowledge or skill which will be useful 
to females in playing the part assigned to 
them by nature in their domestic and 
social spheres. 

(b) The institutions for teaching, which, in the 

case of females, should be schoolh and 
colleges established exclusively for them. 

(c) Rules relating to the residence of students, 

which, in the case' of females, should be 
largely relaxed. 

(ii) I do not think that any additional or special 

facilities for higher education are required 
for females by reason of any peculiarity 
in their mental constitution, which, if any- 
thing, gives them advantage over males. 
And my limited experience leads me 
to endorse fully what the Sanskrit poet 
says 

“To gather knowledge men must strive, 

And over many volumes pore $ 

But favoured women all their lore 

With ease through Nature's grace derive/' 

(iii) The xanana system and early marriage arc 

institutions which create difficulties in the 
way of the higher education (as ordinarily 
understood) of women. But they serve 
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useful purposes in their own way, and, 
rightly regulated, they have their fair side, 
and help a higher training, spiritual if not 
intellectual, which has made the Hindu 
wife and the Hindu mother, ‘when pain and 
anguish wring the brow/ the 'ministering 
angels 7 that they have been. 



I 



Tt 

ORAL EVIDENCE. 

The witness amplified the suggestions brought forward 
by him in the memorandum below. 

Improvements in the systems of primary and secondary 
education are necessary as groundwork for improvement 
in the superstructure of university education. The 
faults, which require to be corrected and which produce 
evil effects of an enduring nature, are the following : — 

(a) The introduction of subjects of study which 
are beyond the capacity of students at the 
# ' stage of their progress at which they are 
introduced, — especially science subjects, as 
distinguished from simple nature study or 
easy lessons on things, which should certainly 
be encouraged and insisted upon to exercise 
the powers of correct observation. 

(/>) The use of text-books entering into details 
and principles beyond the capacity of the 
students at the stage of progress they have 
attained. 
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(e) The imposition of home work oE quantity and 
quality which is beyond the capacity of 
students to perform, which necessitates the 
work being done not by them with reasonable 
aid, but for them by their private tutors, and 
which fails entirely in its educative effect 
and engenders the demoralised habit, of 
dependence on the private tutor and the 
despondent feeling of helplessness without 
his aid, to say nothing of the deleterious effect 
of it on the health of the boys. 

(d) The practical transformation of the school into 
a daily exammmg board, examining work 
imposed, instead of being a teaching agency 
to impart instruction to, and evoke the mental 
powers of, students. 

The university regulations require attendance at 75 
per cent, of lectures both at the under-graduate and 
post-graduate stages, and no deficiency of even a small 
fraction can be excused except by the Senate on the 
recommendation of the Syndicate and the college authorities. 
A rule so rigid has led to most culpable and demoralising 
attempts at evasion by what is known as attendance by 
proxy. The rule should either be abrogated altogether, 
and lectures left to attract attendance by their intrinsic 
merit, or the minimum should be reduced to 50 per cent. 

Improvement in the courses of study by reducing their 
quantity which makes thoroughness of study unattainable, 
and by leaving out unsuitable books, such as books of 
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criticism of authors very .few of whose works have been 
read by the students, and diffuse and verbose text-boobs. 

Discouragement of the use of keys and abstracts, and 
encouragement of and insistence on the making of abstracts 
and summaries of text-books by the students themselves. 

Improvement in the system of examinations by 
discouragement of the setting of questions too minute or 
too difficult, except one or two in each paper for the 
purpose of discriminating candidates of superior merit 
from those of average merit. As a rule, only such questions 
ought to be set as will test the candidates’ knowledge of 
the broad principles of a subject. It is a lamentable waste 
of time and energy to make examinees encumber their 
heads for purposes of the examination hall with loads of 
learned lumber which prove of little avail in later life. 

Unsuitable school books— Reference was made to 
certain school books used in schools with the approval of 
the text-books committees which were unsuitable and 
beyond the capacity of the boys concerned. Specific 
instances were given. 

lixccssipc school work - — The quality and quantity of 
homework expected from the pupils by the school 
authorities are excessive. In consequence, the schools 
arc becoming examining bodies to a greater extent even 
than the Universities. The primary function of the 
school now apparently is to examine the work done 
by the pupils at home. So much is this the case that 
there is very little class teaching in the schools. The 
health of the pupil, therefore is being undermined and 
a taste for reading and real study discouraged. The 
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work at home is often clone by a private tutor instead 
of by the pupils themselves. Though the majority of 
boys at school are drawn from the poorer middle 
classes, about 30 per cent, of them are obliged to 
have private tutors. In practice, if a guardian has 
the means he employs a private tutor; and those who 
are unable to have private tutors cannot complete their 
work satisfactorily. The practice of employing private 
tutors is of recent growth and was unnecessary in the 
olden days when different conditions prevailed. Practically 
almost every teacher supplements his income by private 
tuition. The fees for private tuition are generally 
greater than the school fees. The best solutions of 
the difficulty would be to reduce the home work, and 

to raise the pay of teachers so that they could not 

have the opportunity, and would not be under the dire 
necessity of undertaking private tuition. 

Training of teachers . — No great improvement in 
school methods can be expected from the expansion 

of training facilities for teachers. The trained teacher 

is apt to become mechanical. Intelligence spid natural 
love of teaching are of greater importance than 
training. A good teacher will try to relieve his pupils 
from the difficulties which he himself experienced as 
a boy at school. Great care, therefore, should be taken 
in the selection of teachers. Improvements should be 
made in the - methods of training teachers so that they 
should not become mechanical. If this were done the 
study of proper principles of teaching might conveniently 
be included in the University course. 
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Rigid attendance at college . — The college students 
have attained sufficient maturity of understanding to 
know their own requirements. The imposition of hard 
mechanical rules in regard to attendance at lectures 
drives students to lamentable and demoralising dodges 
to overcome the regulations. The Syndicate and Senate 
have sometimes acted harshly in refusing bona fide 
petitions from students who have not attended a sufficient 
number of lectures in accordance with the regulations. 
Students should belong to colleges, for even the worst 
college has disciplinary value, but compulsory attendance 
at lectures should not be enforced. The professor would 
improve die value of his lectures if he knew that the 
number of his listeners depended upon the quality of 
his teaching. Inefficiency should not be propped up by 
artificial means. The main fault of this compulsory 
system of attendance at lectures is that the number 
of lectures being excessive the students are apt to sit 
in apathy while the discourse is being delivered ; and. 
in addition, much valuable time of the Senate 
and the Syndicate is wasted in disposing of 
application* for dispensing with the rule of attendance 
in numerous cases. This rigid attendance at lectures 
was imposed by the Legislative Council at the time 
when the last Universities Act was passed. The 
majority of the Council had not sufficient confidence either 
in the members of the college staff or in the 
students. 

Courses of study . The courses of study *are too long 
and especially those in Sanskrit and Mathematics, 
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The selection of books has been much improved during 
recent years. 

Keys and abstracts . — The practice of memorising 
dictated notes and text-books by students is almost 
universal. The amount of labour involved is enormous, 
but the benefit is nil. The professors should insist 
on each student making his own summary. The student 
should remember that elaboration is not condensation. 
For the better understanding of this principle, logic 
should be a compulsory subject of study in the 
intermediate course. It would be well if boards of 
studies made it a rule that the authors of “keys" be 
not appointed examiners. Professors should do every- 
thing in their power to prevent students from using 
“keys." Examiners should be required to insist that 
candidates answer the question papers in their own 
words. The examination questions should be so framed 
as to discourage cram, and insistence on an 
excessive knowledge of detail should be avoided. 
The present system of examinations in Bengal is a 
serious evil. 

improvements in the administration of secondary 
schools . — Private initiative and enterprise should not 
be checked by a Government department. In the 
absence of any other organised body the University 
should undertake the recognition of schools, but it 
might be conducive to better supervision if a special 
committee of the University were appointed for this 
work. The 5 University represents public opinion, 
Government and other interests, and therefore is a 
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suitable body to undertake the supervision of schools. 
The constitution of district sub-committees to assist in the 
work would be beneficial. 

Second-grade colleges . — The witness had found no 
reason for changing the opinions expressed by him in 
his minute of dissent to the report of the Universities 
Commission in regard to second-grade colleges. As there 
are more students reading for the intermediate than 
for the B. A., more institutions are needed for the 
former 1 than for the latter, Second-grade colleges, there- 
fore, serve a useful purpose. These colleges should 
not be relegated to high school work, nor should 
high schools be encouraged to undertake the intermediate 
work. 

Agricultural, industrial and commercial training . — 
Sir Gooroodass referred to the necessity and possibility 
of the University providing such training. The University 
has recently, recognised the necessity of undertaking 
such work. The new subjects will be taught in the 
Government Commercial Institute and other places. 
The University sub-committee has hopes that certain 
business firlns will take in apprentices. A model farm has 
been offered for the purpose of agricultural training. 


Religious and moral instruction in schools. 

Copy of a letter to the Commissioner Presidency 
Division dated 22nd August 1912. 

1. I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter dated 8th August 1912 on the question 
of religious and moral instruction in schools and asking 
for an expression of my views upon that question. r 

2. In reply I beg to state below my views, first 
on religious instruction and secondly on moral 
instruction. 

3. Though I do not join in the common cry against 
secular education as being responsible for discontent, 
unrest and sedition but on the contrary I freely admit 
the beneficial effects of pure intellectual education and 
fully appreciate the blessings derived from the education 
given in our schools and colleges, I still feel bound to 
press on the attention of all educational authorities the 
importance of religious education as necessary for the 
full development of character and for the complete 
conquest of egoism ( the ultimate cause of all conflict 
between race and race and man and man ) by altruism 
(the only source of peace on earth and goodwill to 
man ). Moral education may serve the same purpose 
to some extent but not fully for Ethics may not look 
up to a Governor of the universe, it may not look 
forward to a state of existence beyond human life. If 
it does, moral education becomes so far identical with 
religious education. If it does not, then the motives 
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of action which it can call into play will be limited 
by what man can do to man on this earth, a limitation 
within which it is not possible to reconcile all conflict 
between man and man and to make the perfect 
happiness of each compatible with the perfect happiness 
of all. 

4. Another reason, why religions ( and the same- 
thing may be said of moral education ) education is 
necessary in our schools at the present day, is that 
the high pressure life of modern society leaves very 
little time and opportunity for such education at home, 
and the greater spiritual truths are likely to be altogether 
neglected by reason of the lesser temporal truths more 
obtrusively demanding attention in the daily affairs 
of life. 

5. I should here state that the religious education 
I have in view does not consist in instruction in 
dogmas and rituals, about which religions differ, but 
it is the inculcation of the great truths, that there is 
an intelligent moral Governor of the universe and that 
there is a state of existence after death, truths which 
are accepted by almost all the great religions of the 
world and the training of boys to mould their lives 
in a maimer such as belief in those truths requires. 

(i The scope of religious instruction being limited 
as stated in the preceding paragraph ( to make the 
imparting of it practicable ) the next question is, how to 
impart such instruction in our schools. 

It is not desirable to ask Government to depart from 
its wise policy of religious neutrality, so that as regards 
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Government schools we must be content with having a 
permissive rule like the one in the Education Code of 
the United Provinces ( referred to in the India, Government 
letter ) allowing 61 religious instruction for one hour a 
week to the children of parents who desire it through 
an instructor agreed upon by the parents, provided 
that the Headmasters have no concern in the matter save 
the granting of the permission at the parent’s wish 
to pupils to attend the classes and their punishment 
should they absent themselves therefrom" r 

Aided schools which have their own Governing 
bodies and are maintained not exclusively by Government 
money should, like unaided schools, be left free to 
make their own arrangements regarding religious 
instruction provided that no pupil is required to attend a 
religions class if his guardian expresses a contrary 
wish and provided also that every religious 
teacher is enjoined not to speak irreverently of any 
religion, 

7. Short snd simple religious text books embodying 
lessons on the lines suggested in paragraphs 5 should 
be prepared and approved by representative committees 
to serve as guides for religious teachers and to prevent 
their teaching treading upon doubtful and debatable 
ground. 

With the precautions and within the limitations 
indicated in this paragraph and paragraphs 5 and 0 
the imparting of religions education will, it is hoped, be 
free from the difficulty generally apprehended. 
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8. Moral education in schools which is equally 
necessary for the reason stated in paragraph 4 involves 
less practical difficulty and should therefore be imparted 
more freely* 

9. In regard to moral education no distinction should 
be made between Government and non-Govern ment 
schools. Nor s honld the imparting of moral instruction 
be made optional. All schools should be required to 
provide for moral instruction and all pupils * should 
be compelled to attend the classes for such instruction. 
Moreover teachers should be encouraged to dwell upon 
the moral bearing of all lessons whether literary 
or scientific. 

10. Suitable moral text books should be prepared 
in the different vernaculars embodying well selected 
precepts and examples. 

In the compilation of moral text books for Indian 
students valuable materials may be obtained from 
Muir’s metrical translations from Sanskrit Literature. 


11. It should be borne in mind that morality 
should not only be learnt but, what is still more 
important, should also be practised. The learner has 
to perform exercises in literature and mathematics and 
he must go through exercises in morals also. In fact 
he performs exercises in morality daily and hourly in 
his conduct in life, whether his moral teacher sets 
them or not and he performs them often correctly but 
not unoften incorrectly also. The only difference between 
these exercises an4 those in other subjects is that the 
moral exercises are more difficult and delicate things 
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to correct. But though the work is difficult arid 
delicate it must be done for if the pupils' errors in 
morals are not corrected early he falls into the habit 
of committing moral slips just as he is liable to 
Contract the habit of committing errors in pronunciation 
and spelling if his bad accent or bad orthography is not 
corrected in time. The moral slips of a pupil should be 
corrected not only by the moral teacher, but by eyeij 
other teacher within whose cognizance they are committed. 
They should be dealt with gently but strictly, in n r loving- 
spirit but with a firm determination to correct. Much 
will depend upon the personal influence of teachers. 
It is not easy to find teachers capable of exercising 
beneficial personal influence ; but the difficulty may be 
removed if attention is paid towards developing their 
moral fitness for their work as is given for making them 
intellectually fit to teach their different subjects. 


Speech delivered as Chairman at the 
Ram Mohun Roy Anniversary 
Held at the City College on Friday the 27th September, 1889. 

After the very eloquent and instructive address that 
you have listened to, and in view of the falling shades 
of nighf, it will be wrong on my part to detain you long. 
Nevertheless, I fear 1 shall be deemed wanting in my 
respect for this meeting if I were not to say a few 
concluding words before bringing the proceedings to a 
close. First of all, I must, on behalf of this meeting, 
give my most cordial thanks to the learned speakers 
who have entertained you by their most instructive 
addresses. These addresses, to my mind, possess 
something more than a mere temporary value : 
they furnish matter for deep and serious reflection. 
They also indicate that when men of the distinction of 
the several speakers who have addressed you — men 
representing different sections of the community — take 
such a life-long interest and write so cordially in doing 
honour to the memory of Raja Ram Mohun Roy, the 
work of wisdom which he inaugurated is sure to proceed 
steadily on. Turning now to the immediate subject of 
our discourse, the thing that most forcibly strikes one 
is the versatility of Ram Mohun Roy's genius. He is 
generally known as a great religious reformer ; but as 
you have been told by the -several speakers who have 
preceded me, there was not one single important question — 
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be it one in law, in politic?, or in education— in which 
he did not take a most leading part. His two essays < 

one on the rights of the Hindoo female, and the other 
on the rights of a Hindoo over ancestral property, which 
you will find in his collected works — show at once his 
deep erudition as a lawyer and his broad views as a 
jurist ; and it is to the latter of these two essays that is 
due in no small measure the advanced state of the law 
relating to the free alienability of property in Bengal. 

The concluding paragraph of that essay, notwithstanding 
the lateness of the hour, 1 would ask permission to place 
before you : it is well worthy of Ram Mohun Roy, 
and will do honor to any lawyer or any jurist in the 
country. Every one who belongs to the profession to 
which I have the honor to belong will perceive here 
the rudiments of that discussion, which in the writings 
of Sir Henry Maine, have shed such lustre over 
his name. And Ram Mohun Roy was no professional 
lawyer. In matters of politics his petition against the 
Act regulating the Press, and the evidence given by him 
before the Select Committee of the House of Commons, 
bear ample testimony to the value of his labours, and 
I would recommend those writings to everyone of my 
countrymen, to study as texts for everything else 
that they may learn in politics and law. In 
matters of education, you have already been told 
of the immense work that Ram Mohun Roy did. It 
is to him that we owe the early progress of English ) 

education in India, and, though in his letter to Lord 
Amherst, to which reference has been made, he may be 
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accused of not having paid all due compliment to the j 

ancient literature of his country, yet every one must feel 
the justness of his remark, that mediaeval Sanskrit learning 
must bear the reproach that has been laid at the door 
of the learning of schoolmen in the days before Bacon. j 

In matters of religion, no doubt, every allowance must * 
be made for diversity of opinion. But one thing, I 
believe, we all v^ill be agreed upon — all sects, whether * j 
orthodox Hindoos or progressive Brahmos, whether 
Mahomedans or Christians — that to Ram Mohun Roy is 
due the credit of forcibly pointing out to learned Hindoos jj 

that religion does not require one to be a jogi, a suttee, I 

or to go to the forest, but that home and society 
are the best surroundings of appropriate worship. 

A mind so great, a heart so large, could never have 1 

been without its charms : and Ram Mohun Roy, though 
he was greatly In advance of his countrymen, was j 

nevertheless not isolated from them — nay, not from the | 

meanest of them. Though there was opposition, and | 

much bitter opposition, to his religious views, of which | 

he now ^and then complains, I think I can justly 
say— and I have some evidence for saying that — even 
the most orthodox amongst his countrymen, even his 
greatest opponents had respect and admiration for him, 

I have had the pleasure of hearing a late distinguished 
Pandit, a Hindoo of the orthodox school, speak of 
Ram Mohun Roy, and he spoke of Ram Mohun Roy’s 
towering intellect and his graceful commanding presence 
in terms of admiration so glowing as vividly to recall 
to my mind the eloquent lines of Kalidasa r— 
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“His mighty soul swelled from the vale like a 
towering hill.” 

If that is the tribute of respect paid to his Memory 
by one who was orthodox to the backbone — by one 
whose mind was not then a young' growing mind, but 
whose mind had been imbued deeply with the prejudices 
of his time-- we may well imagine the true greatness 
of the man that inspired those words. Since the 

days of Ram Mohun Roy, full fifty years anck More 
of ceaseless intellectual activity have passed away, and 
yet the writings of ; Ram Mohun Roy appear as fresh 
and as instructive as when they were first written in 
those days of ignorance. The truth is that Ram Mohun 
Roy was one of those great missionaries whom Provr 
(fence in its benign dispensation sends to us from time 
to time to dispel the darkness of ignorance and 

superstition and prejudice, when these became intolerable : 
one of those luminaries- that shine long and steadily, 

and never lose their primal glow, though we may be 

looking at them through long vistas of ; by-gone years. 
To focus and concentrate by reflect ion fyora clear 
discourse the light which the genius of Ram Mohun Roy 
has slic'd in his country is one of the objects of 
this gathering. May that light never grow dim, but 
ever grow brighter and , brighter, to lighten ns in 
our path of piety and. progress ! May the life of 
Ram Mohun Roy remind -his countrymen that they 
can make their lives sublime and well may they venture? 
to do so, reading the text of the page in the light of 
the forcible commentary upon it by my learned friend 
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opposite., And may wc, guided by that sentiment 
and guided by that light, as time rolls on year after 
year, be enabled to offer to his sacred memory the 
only acceptable offering of' some satisfactory account 

of our national progress, material and moral. 

The Honfole Dr. MOHeStDRA LALL SIRKAR said Gentlemen, -I dare 
say you will permit me to do the most pleasing 1 duty of this eventing, namely 
to propose a cordial vote of thanks to the Chairman of this meeting. 

I need hardly tell you, gentlemen, that you could not have found a better, 

worthier chairman than the Hon'ble justice Gooroo Dass Banerjee. I am not 
going toAnake any comparison; but as you have heard of the versatility of 
the late Raja Ram Mohun Roy's genius, I may equally say of our present 
chairman, that he is not less Versatile in his acquirements, not only as a 
lawyer in which he has won the highest distinction in this land, but in his 
other acquirements, even to the extent of pouring deeply into the highest 
mathematics ,• he is one of our worthiest members. In connection with -the 
versatility of the late Raja Ram Mohun Roy, I hope I shall be permitted to 
take this opportunity of saying that it is a matter of great rejoicing that he 
should be claimed by all sections of the community as a man who ought 
to be admired. Gentlemen, while it is a matter for rejoicing, I must at the 
same time raise my warning voice that we should not lose sight of the great 
central truth to the propagation of which the late Raja Ram Mohun Roy 
devoted his whole life, and that was, the unity of the Godhead. The great 
aspiration of the late Raja Ram Mohun v Roy was to enable the human mind to 
acquire the highest truth which it was capable of acquiring, and that was - to 
have a just, correct, and true idea of the unity of rhe Godhead. I need not 
dwell and dilate upon the various reforms which he inaugurated / those reforms 
are .going o# rapidly enough. But I must say— and say with the greatest 
regret— that the greatest reform at which he aimed, namely, to instruct his 
countrymen in the unity of the Godhead, has not made adequate progress. 
Of course you will rejoice at the establishment of Brahmo Samajes throughout 
India as evidences of the progress of the 4 great central truth which the late 
Raja Ram Mohun Roy tried to inculcate ; but compared with tbe masses of 
this country, who are deeply ignorant of the very fact of the unity of the 
Godhead, these various churches are but infinitesimal drops to propagate that 
noble idea. We have not done sufficient to propagate this idea and to do 
real homage to the Raja. With all our boasted education, we are, gentlemen, 
practically atheists, and, if I may be permitted to use the very strong 
language of the Raja himself, if atheists, we are scarcely better^than beasts. 
I am an outspoken man, and may be blamed for making these remarks, but 
still, when I recollect what the late Raja Ram Mohun Roy did for the 
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The anniversary of Raja Rani Mohun Roy’s death 
is a solemn occasion which mast awaken in every 
mind earnest thoughts as to what progress we have, 
since his time, been able to make in the fields of 
religious, social, political and educational reform in 
everyone of which the great reformer laboured with 
such indomitable courage, untiring perseverence, and 
disinterested zeal for his country's good. I do not wish 

• ff. • 

to detain you with any lengthy expression of niy poor 
thoughts upon all these matters. I shall make only a 
few brief observations upon the last of them namely 
the progress of education, a matter which 
must effectually influence progress of every other 
description* 

The great educational controversy that engaged the 
attention of the Government and the public in the 
days of Ram Mohun Roy, shortly after the establishment 
of the Hindu College, was that between Orientalists 
who were opposed to English education and insisted on 
the study of oriental languages, literature, and philosophy, 
and the Anglicists who were for English "education* 
It was in connection with this controversy that Raja Ram 
Mohun Roy addressed the memorable letters to Lord 
Amherst advocating English education and it is to his 
advocacy that we are largely indebted for the encourage- 
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tnent given by the State to English education. Whilst 
gratefully acknowledging our obligations to Raja Ram 
Mohun Roy and to our Rulers for the blessings of 
Western education, we cannot help expressing our 
regret that Government should be thinking of gradually 
withdrawing its support from the higher colleges. 
Though western learning is no longer an exotic plant 
here but has taken deep root in the soil and though 
it will continue to grow without the sunshine of State 
encouragement, yet I venture to think that the 
maintenance of first class colleges at the principal cities 
of the Province as models for other institutions is a duty 
which the State owes to the people just as much as the 
imparting of elementary education to the masses. And 
one of the many bonds that attach the people of the 
country to the British Throne is the blessing of liberal 
education. 

In his letter to Lord Amherst referred to above, 
Ram Mohun Roy speaks of Oriental learning in terms 
of unmerited disparagement, which might puzzle and 
pain his countrymen to see that a man of his genuine 
patriotic feeling should have said what he did say. 
There seems to me however, to be a simple explanation 
of this. Sanskrit learning, whilst grappling with the 
great problems of metaphysics and theology with such 
success as is possible for finite intelligence to achieve 
in its endeavour to grasp the infinite and with such 
depth and acuteness as has called forth the admiration 
of Schopenhauer and Maxmuller, devotes itself exclu- 
sively to the contemplation of the spiritual side of 
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the Universe to tliemtter neglect of the material.. This 
abnormally undue attention to one side of the universe 
oven though it was the superior side could never have 
been in accordance with the will of the Author of the 
universe. A reaction in favour of material nature- was 
inevitable, and the powerful intellect of Ram Mohun Roy 
gave the necessary initial impulse to restore harmony 
between physical and metaphysical knowledge and in 
doing so he as a reformer and an enthusiast rated the 
latter as far below its legitimate value as it had aspirin gly 
rated itself above. . . \ ; 

There, was another reason for Rani, Mohun . Roy s 
disrespect for -Hindi*' metaphysics. Metaphysical and 
theological dogmas noticing capable of exact or experi- 
mental proof; rest for the 4 most part on authority. Now 
legitimate ^respect for authority is no* doubt a charac- 
teristic of a well regulated mind ; but this respect in 
the days of Ram Mohun Roy had degenerated into 
abject servility and it was his mission in this province 
to liberate reason from the tyranny of authority ; and 
in the fulfilment of that mission he naturally showed 
intolerance and disrespect towards a system which had 
led to the thraldom of reason. The result has been 
the emancipation of reason, the assertion oE individuality 
and progress in the study of physical and natural 
sciences. 

The study of English has made that language 
the common language of the different races of India ; 
and this it is more* than aiiy thing else that has made 
it possible for men from different parts of India to 
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moot on a common platform and discuss questions 
of general interest. Then again the study of English 
has enabled Bengali authors to combine in our national 
literature the exuberant pathos and the gorgeous 
imagery of the East with the stern sentiments and the 
sombre grandeur of the West 

All this no doubt is good, very good. But few 
tilings are tin mixed good, and under mysterious laws 
of progress and change few things, left to themselves 
without the continual application of correctives, steadily 
tend towards good. The emancipation of reason from 
the tyranny of authority has often led to its subjection 
to the more insidious tyranny of conceit ; the assertion 
of individuality has made us in many cases more selfish, 
and the study of the material world has not- infrequently 
made us forget our spiritual greatness. 

The study of the English language and English 
literature (except so much of it as is of universal f 

interest and not peculiarly English) has engendered a f 

spirit of imitation inimical to the development of | 

boldness and originality of thought. The reaction which 
the influence of Raja Ram Mohun Roy brought about 
is now in some respects working beyond the normal 
point of progress and stands in need of gentle corrective 
reaction. It should be our aim now to free reason 
from the thraldom of conceit ; to reconcile individuality 
with self-abnegation when duty requires i6 ; to le&ven 
largely the knowledge of physics with that of metaphysics 
and to impress on the student the truth that though 
in our relations with things around m physical knowledge 
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and material progress are necessary and useful, in our 
relation with things above, spiritual knowledge and spiritual 
progress paramountly demand attention. 

Let us by all means increase and improve our 
patrimony of spiritual progress with material progress 
of the west ; only we must be careful not to exchange 
the one for the other ; for then it is certain that 
the exchange will be to our disadvantage much 

more than the ruinous monetary exchange is at the 

■ 

present day. 

I shall conclude these few remarks with a wellknown 
text recited in anniversaries of deaths when celebrated in 
the Hindu style. 

mm] s i 

cti » 

“May generous natures in our midst increase, 
And sacred knowledge and progeny grow, 

May never steady faith from us depart. 

May we have much on others to bestow.” 

< 3 > 

In welcoming you to this, the first public meeting 
of the Ram Mohun Roy Club* I ought to say a few 
words explaining the aim and objects of the club 
and the circumstances under which it was established. 

A little more than a year ago, after the close of the 
anniversary meeting before the last, held in honour of 
Raja Ram Mohun Roy, the promoters of that meeting 
encouraged by the growing interest which the life and 
writings of Ram Mohun Roy were awakening in the 
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public mind resolved upon establishing a club to be 
called after his name, which should meet once a month 
and humbly and steadily endeavour to carry on in such 
ways as its limited means enabled it to do the work he 
had undertaken of furthering the intellectual, moral, and 
religions wellbeing of this country. 

The name of Ram Mohun Roy is so dear to India 
and is intrinsically so great that it will be sure to 
exert o most salutary influence on any association 
known after that name. Even the most superficial 
student of his life and writings cannot fail to be struck 
by the loftiness of his towering intellect and the 
greatness of his noble soul. If you wish to be able to write 
good English or good Bengali and to wield your pen for 
the good of your country, notwithslanding the progress 
of education since his time, the powerful and impressive 
though sometimes quaint style of Ram Mohun Roy will 
serve as excellent models. Do you wish to learn to think 
for yourselves? You cannot have a better teacher than 
the thinker who years before western education and 
culture had,, made any progress in this country, anticipated 
you in enunciating all the measures of reform that you 
are now able to formulate. Are you anxious to 
endeavour to follow the sublime precept of the Gita 
relating self-abnegation and Niskamct Dharma ? You 
cannot have a better example before you than that of 
one who though undoubtedly the greatest man of his 
day among his countrymen used to subscribe “as one 
wanting in due observance of duty and therefore 
full of remorse” and who declined The high honour 
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of being a member of the council of Education though 
unquestionably the fittest person to be on this council 
and offering to do all the work attaching to the office. 
The name of such a man must remind us of our duty 
to our countrymen and must exhort us to forget our petty 
differences, our indolence, and our apathy more powerfully 
than the most eloquent appeal can do. 

Animated and sanctified by that great name, guided 
by his noble example, above all, relying upon the 'grace 
of Him who is the giver of all that is good, this club 
will endeavour to the best of its humble power 

to do all it can for the intellectual, moral, 

and religions well being of this once great 

country. 

. Religion was one of the things that was uppermost 
in Ram Mohun Roy’s mind and meet it is that the life 
of a religious teacher, Ekanath of the Deccan, should 
form the subject of the lecture at the first public 
meeting of the Ram Mohun Roy Club. 

< 4 > 

I have great pleasure in taking pgrt in the 

proceedings of this meeting. It has been well said by a 
great writer, “He who opens a school closes a prison.” 
I may add “He who opens a public Library and 
reading room closes many an objectionable place of 
resort that leads to a prison” But if every library 
is a blessing, it can not be said that every book is a 
blessing. Though great libraries as repositories of every 
product of human thought, good, bad, or indifferent, 
should contain all sorts of books for the use of the 
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philosopher and the reformer, popular libraries for the 
benefit of ordinary readers should exclude from their 
shelves all books of doubtful moral tendency. And this 
library which is named after the revered name of the 
great religious reformer Earn Mohun Roy, may well be 
expected scrupulously to exclude all such books. And 
if the organizers of this library have been so happy 
in the choice of its name, they are equally to be 
congratulated on the selection of its site. It is situated 
in Circular Road one of the largest and most important 
thoroughfares in Calcutta and there is no other library 
within any convenient distance from it. So it supplies 
a real want. And its surroundings moreover are 

salutary and inspiring. It is in close proximity to 
a number of literary and educational institutions, the 
Bangiya Sahitya Parishad, the Deaf and Dumb School, 
and the Brahrao Girls School. On the opposite side 
of the road a little to tlve North is the house where 
Ram Mohun Roy the religious, social, and educational 
reformer spent the latter and most active years of his 
useful life. While opposite to it a little to the South 
are the houses of the two great Indian Scientists 
Dr. J, C, Bose and Dr. P, C. Roy, names which must 
inspire every Indian with a desire to devote himself 
to study and research. And last bnfc not least, the 
organisers of this library are to be congratulated on 
their great good fortune In being able to hold this 
opening ceremony under the Presidency of His Excellency 
the Governor of the proviuce, who is not only a 
wise statesman who deeply sympathizes with the people 
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he is appointed to govern, but is also an erudite 
scholar who takes a warm interest in education and 
the language and literature of his Province and who 
amidst the engrossing duties of his exalted office has found 
time to learn that language. 

A Library opened amidst such favourable environ- 
ments, under such encouraging • auspices, may well be 
expected to prove a blessing to the neighbourhood. It 
will help many willing diligent students to carry on 
study and research ; it will induce many unwilling idlers 
to turn their thoughts to serious subjects instead of 
trifling away their time ; it will restrain many pleasure- 
seekers from resorting to places of coarser pleasure by 
furnishing them with refined recreation. In short 
it will make the surrounding atmosphere more 
intellectual and more conducive to the moral well being 
of the locality. 


Memorial meeting at the Town Hall held on 
the 27th August 1891 to consider what steps 
should be taken to perpetuate the memories of 
Raja Rajendra Lala Mitra and Pandit Iswar 
Chandra Vidyasagar under the Chairmanship of 
Sir Charles Elliot the Lieutenant Governor of 
Bengal. ( 1 ) 


The HWble Justice Gooroo I) ass Baner.tee in 
seconding the resolution said that they had met there 
to discharge a solemn and a sacred duty, the duty of 
doing honour to departed worth. The sentiment that 
bound the living to the dead was almost universally 
of a sacred character, sanctified by the chastening 
influence of death. They forgot the faults of those 
whom they could see no more i they magnified all the 


<1> It a^peafs front the following extract front "The Hindoo Patriot" 
that it Was rather rare irt those days for Heads of Provinces to preside over 
such meetings. 

The meeting in honor of Raja Rajendra Lala Mitra and* Pandit Iswar 
Ghandra Vidyasagar on Thursday last at the Town Hall, was quite in keeping 
With its historic traditions and was as great a success as was ever witnessed 
there. The chaif was fittingly taken by His Hondr the Lieutenant Governor 
Who Congratulated the Sheriff, the Hon'ble Prince Mahamad Feroksha, and 
the requisitionists on the eminently successful character of the meeting, which 
was large, influential, and representative of the wealth, rank and intellect of 
the country. A brilliant array of speakers materially enhanced the importance 
and prestige of the meeting and included in their body Sir Comer Petheram, 
Maharaja Bahadur Sir jotendra Mohun Tagore, Maharaja Sir Narendra Krishna, 
t>r. Mahendralal Sirkar, the Hon'ble Dr. Gooroodass Banerjee, Raja Peary Mohurt 
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good qualities that they possessed, and they shed tears? 
of affection, or gratitude, or of pity for their ashes. 
When they felt such feelings towards the ordinary dead, 
it Was no wonder that there should be Sucl v universal 
demonstration of sorrow for the loss of the two noble 
and rare specimens of humanity who had just passed 
away from their midst, and it was no wonder that 
there should be such an earnest desire to do honour 
to their memory on the part of a people who Were 
noted for their veneration for the dead, whose laws 
declared that the heir took the inheritance for the 
Worship to the welfare of the ancestor, and whose 
rituals enjoined the offering of oblations not for their 
ancestors alone but for all the dead, whether relations 
or strangers, whether friends or foes. He need not 
therefore, say much to commend for their acceptance 
flie resolution that he had been called upon to 
second. That resolution asked them to erect suitable 

Mukerjee, Kurtiar Dine'ndra Naran Roy, and Bab us Surendra Math Bauerjee, 
Kali Churn Banerjee, Pratap Chandra Mo^nmder and others. But the most' 
striking feature of the meeting' was the fact of Sir Charles Elliott's having' 
condescended to take the chair, though he UM if a person di acquaintance 
whatsoever with either of the departed worthies, whose loss the meeting had 
assembled to fnouriff and whose memory' it sought to commemorate. Maharaja 
Durga Churn Law in proposing that his Honor should take the Chair said 
lhat Sir Charles Elliott, as the head of the CoWernnfenf, had conferred a great’ 
honor on the native community by making k possible, amidst the many calls 
upon his time and attention, ta attend the meeting. , He felt sure that they 
were all grateful to his Honor for his condescension, and that they Would a If 
appreciate the honqr which Sir Charles Elliott conferred upon them by accepting 
the chairmanship of the meeting, Mr. Rustomjee who seconded the proposition 
said that the presence of the lieutenant* (governor at the meeting was 
sign that he sympathised with its object and fhat he was anxious to be in 
touch with the people, and to recognise sterling worth. Babu Surendrauath 
banerjee who spoke ii> the same vein forcibly observed 
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memorials to commemorate the eminent, services 
rendered by the late Raja Rajendralala Mitra and 
the late Pandit Vidyasagar to this country, and to 

raise subscriptions for that purpose. It was needless 
for him to recount in detail the eminent services 
rendered to this country by these two illustrious 
men — services which were so well known , and so 

fully, so forcibly, and so eloquently dwelt upon by 

the learned speakers who had preceded him. He 
would ''content himself with barely touching upon some 
of them. 

Raja Rajendralala Mitra devoted his long life and 
uncommon powers of mind to the work of unravelling 
the past in order to present in its true light the 

ancient greatness of his country. If rescuing from 
oblivion the great works of art in his classic native 
land was service to his country, he had done, that 
service in an eminent degree. If helping towards 
correct appreciation of the lofty traditions of a highly 

Sir, your presence here on this occasion and your occupation of that 
chair is a very significant facr, If seems to me to be the index and the 
guarantee of y^ur sympathy in our sorrow, not only in your individual capacity, 
hut also as the august ruler of thejie Provinces. But it means something 
more. It is the earnest of your desire and your anxiety to promote those 
friendly feelings and to establish solidarity between the rulers and the ruled, 
upon which depend the best interests *of both the communities and of the 
Empire at large. May these feelings grow and deepen and increase 
to the credit and renown of the English name and the best interests of' 
the people ! 

His honor responded to these feelings and sentiments freely and at the 
crisis that we are passing through we are ; very much inclined to agree with 
Bkbu Surendranath Banerjee that if the meeting will have in the least tended 
to promote better feelings and understanding between the rulers and the ruled 
thegreat men in whose honor the meeting was held will not have died in vain, as 
they certainly did not live in vain. 
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cultured but oft misunderstood people was service to 
his countrymen not Bengalis alone but the people of 
all India should join in commemorating his services. 
Nor amidst the engrossing work which the past always 
furnished him with, did he ever neglect the present. 
His acute and versatile intellect grappled with all the 
burning questions of the day, and he wrote upon them 
much that was worthy of careful study. As a Municipal 
Commissioner, as a leading Fellow of the ^alcutta 
University and as an active member of the British 
Indian Association he generally supported the weak 
against the strong ; he always maintained his point with 
fearless independence and with an uncommon power of 
debate and he often helped to bring about the right 
conclusion. 

If Rajendralala served his country as a scholar 
and as a patriot Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar 
rendered services to it as an educationist, as a reformer 
and as a philanthropist. By means of his grammatical 
and literary compilations he facilitated the study of 
Sanskrit to such an extent that he may well be said 
to have opened a royal road to the learning of that 
difficult language. The Bengalee language received 
at his hand that finished and lasting polish which 
fitted it to reflect with clearness the abstruse metaphysi- 
cal conceptions and the varied poetic imagery of later 
cultured minds. As a social reformer, Pandit Vidyasagar 
stood second only to Raja Ram Mohun Roy. It was 
his exertions that brought about the legislation for 
legalising the re-marriage of the Hindoo widow, and 
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his powerful writings contributed in no small degree to 
bring about that strong feeling of abhorrence against 
poligamy which has well nigh abolished that baneful practice. 
But he was a reformer of an orthodox type. Amidst all his 
enthusiasm to bring about his reforms, he never lost sight 
of the fact that society was an organic and not a mere 
mechanical structure, and that except in very exceptional 
cases, reforms to be beneficial must come from within and 
be assimilated, and must not be thrust from without as 
foreign matter which would lead to irritation that was 
inevitable. He had faith in the wisdom and goodness of the 
ancient sages of India and he believed that the real remedy 
against many a social evil was to be found in the right 
understanding of the spirit of their writings. As a philan- 
thropist the services done by Pandit Vidyasasrar to his country 
were many and incalculable. He was not a very rich man, 
but in one sense he was richer than the richest, for his wants 
were few and in that respect he was a true type of that old 
venerable class of Brahmins whom Hindus so justly honour- 
ed. The greater part, nay almost the whole, of his large 
income was devoted to acts of charity and the genuine 
feeling of .sympathy that accompanied his gifts enhanced 
their value a hundred fold. 

Raja Rajendralala Mitra reflected great credit on the 
Bengali intellect by his scholastic attainments, and Pundit 
Vidyasagar had by his noble life cast a bright halo around 
Bengali character. For the valuable services rendered by 
these two men to their countrymen, it was right that they 
should erect suitable memorials to commemorate their 
names. The memorials would not be for the benefit of 
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these two men, but certainly for the benefit of those living, 
because those two men had already erected lasting memorials 
in their own works and were now beyond the reach of 
their praise and blame. So long as the rich treasures of 
India s past continued to be valued, the name of Raja 
Rajendralala Mitra, would be remembered with respect ; and 
so long as the Bengali language continued to be spoken, 
Pundit Vidyasagar’s name and memory would be cherished 



with affection. By commemorating the services of these 
two men they were really benefiting themselves. It was a 
somewhat striking fact that these two eminent contempora- 
ries, who came into the world almost together and left it 
almost at the same time, were complementary characters. 
One made himself eminent by his massive and powerful 
intellect, and the other by his large and generous heart, and 
the two together formed a complete model of intellectual 
and moral greatness. If they aspired after intellectual 
eminence then Raja Rajendralala Mitra would serve as 
their model ; and if they longed for moral perfection, then 
they might Imitate the noble life of Vidyasagar. The lives 
of those two eminent men exemplified some of o those great 
truths which ought to be their rule of conduct. Tt had been 
said by Herbert Spencer that perseverance through a series 
of defeats was the natural road to success. The life of 
Raia Rajendralala Mitra exemplified this truth in a remark- 
able manner. They had already been told that Raja Rajen- 
dralala Mitra had tried successively but failed to enter 
two of the most lucrative professions law and me- 
dicine. Disappointment might have daunted 
spirit of any other ordinary man, but it had 
* ' ' ' ' * 1 . ? ■■ \ 
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effect on the spirit of Raja Rajendralala Mitra ; 
it only served to stimulate his exertions in a direc- 
tion in which he was destined to earn a lasting fame. 
So again, the life of Pundit Vidyasagar eminently 
exemplified that sublime precept in the Bhagabat Gita 
which said that the good always felt pain at the suffering 
of others, for that was the highest form of worship 
of the universal soul This sublime precept was the 
cardinal doctrine of Pundit Yidyasagar’s faith, and 
the guiding rule of all his action ; and his endea- 
vours to give charity to the poor to remove their 
sufferings and difficulties was not with the object of 
earning fame, but for the love he bore towards his 
fellow-beings. And naturally enough they returned 
love for love. He ( the speaker ) might be asked 
what should be a suitable memorial for each. It was 
not easy to answer the question at the present mo- 
ment. The answer to it must depend upon the fund 
raised, and the question would have to be decided in 
the Committee that they would be called upon to ap- 
point. Some would have a statue or a bust ; others 
would be * content with portraits, while many again 
wished that the memorials should take some such 
form as would be of direct benefit to others. While 
fully admitting that anything, that would help to call 
to memory the stately figure and the classical features 
of the Raja that added so much to the effect of his 
impressive eloquence and the simple but expressive 
countenance of the Pundit beaming with bright intelli- 
gence and universal love, would be most acceptable 
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for the eneourage- 
learning, and the 
should take some 
of a free boarding- 


to all, he felt that it would be better if the memorial 
to Raja Rajendralala Mitra took some such form as 
the establishment of a fellowship 
ment of researches in Oriental 
memorial to Pundit Vidyasagar 
such form as the establishment 
home for deserving poor students coming from the 
mofussil. It might be said that these memorials required 
large funds. He saw no difficulty on this r score. 
The charm of these names was sure to make people 
contribute largely, and he felt sure that both the rich and 
the poor would vie with one another in contributing to these 
memorial funds and they would be enabled to raise memo- 
rials both worthy of the illustrious dead and directly 
serviceable to the living. 


Copy of a fetter from BABU RAJ NARAIN BOSE 
Baidyanath 
Deoghar 

September 1st 1891, 

My dear Sir, 

I am of opinion that of afi the speeches delivered at the Town Hail 
meeting held in honor of Ra/a R. L. Mitra and Pandit I. C, Vidyasagar yours 
is the best. The solidity of the sentiments contained in fl , it , its* iiherai 
and generous tone and its truiy Hindu spirit above ail the res f, are its great 
recommendations. 

Since I saw you last at Deoghar some years ago I had not had the 
good fortune of doing so a second time. My broken health and the Increasing 
infirmities of age rather premature, for I am only 65 , are great bars to my 
going to Calcutta. 

Trusting you are quite wtU, I remain with best regards. 

. Tours Sincerefy, 

RAJ NARAIN BOSE. 


Viclyasagar, 

One of the surest proofs that progress is the law 
of nature is furnished by the fact that love and 
respect are the feelings that bind us to the good and 
the great If we love and respect the good and the 
great we must feel some yearning after those things 
that thpy pursue and though swerving much and 
oft we must still he striving each to the best of his 
humble ability, to keep to the path on which their 
foot prints are marked. Every thing that helps to 
foster these feelings of love and respect for the good 
and the great therefore deserves encouragement as an 
aid to progress. And it is from this point of view 
that I sympathize with the promoters of anniversary 
meetings like these, notwithstanding that they serve to 
remind us forcibly of the reproach justly levelled 
against us for not having spent anything more substantial 
than mere words in honouring the memory of departed 
worth. 

T> 

It is now two years since Pandit Iswar Chandra 
Vidyasagar departed this life. Deep and wide spread 
was the sorrow felt for his loss, and yet nothing has 
up to this time been done by us in honour of his 
memory. One tiling may no doubt be . said in 
palliation of our conduct. Our inability to raise any 
memorial for Vidyasagar arose not from any want of 
genuine love and respect for him, but from the 
general poverty of the middle classes who form the 
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It was well observed by some 
at the memorial meeting held shortly 


bulk of our community and also to some extent from 
the fact of our not being a demonstrative race. And 
I may here parenthetically observe that our acts 
and omissions in many respects should on this 
account be interpreted somewhat differently from those 
of races of a different temperament. We do not 
attach much value to marble statues or full length 
portraits, specially when they have to be imported from 
abroad at no small loss owing to the depreciation 
of the rupee. But that is no reason why we should not 
have some useful public institution such as a free 
boarding house for deserving poor students or a free 
circulating library or a town hall in the northern or 
the central part of the city as a suitable memorial 
for the great philanthropist and educationist. I am 
glad to say that the Vidyasagar Memorial Committee 
has recently reorganized its plans and is making earnest 
efforts to collect funds for raising a suitable memorial. 
With what success those efforts will be crowned it is' 
impossible to say. 

In the mean time, it is refreshing to find that 
the student community of Calcutta for whom Vidyasagar 
has done so much have not forgotten their bene- 
factor and it must be grateful to the memory of 
the deceased as it is creditable to the good sense 
of the living that this anniversary meeting is convened 
at the instance of the students of the Metropolitan 
Institution. 
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that Vidyasagar did not want any memorial to be 
raised by his countrymen to perpetuate his memory. 
He has raised a lasting memorial for himself. To 
him as the author of two easy works on Sanskrit 
Grammar written on a new and improved plan we 
owe the facilities we now enjoy for the study of 
Sanskrit ; to him as a writer of simple and elegant 
prose Bengali language and literature are indebted for 
having^ cleared and laid out the ground- for the further 
improvement which the genius of Bankirn Chandra 
Chatter jee has effected ; and to him as the founder 
of the first great independent private college for giving 
education at a very moderate cost, high education 
is indebted in no small degree for the rapid progress 
it has made during the last quarter of a century. So 
long as the jxeople of Bengal continue to cultivate 
learning through the medium of their ancient classical 
language or through the medium of their own vernacular 
or through the medium of the language of the great 
country with which the interests of their own are 
inseparably blended, the name of Pandit Iswar Chandra 
Vidyasagar will be remembered with gratitude from the 
substantial help rendered, and the great impetus given 
to study. 

Two years ago all that was mortal in Vidyasagar 
including his failings, his passions and his prejudices, I 
do not deny that he had his share of these, ceased to 
exist and now what was good in him survives in his 
good deeds and will be enbalmed in the grateful 
recollection of his countrymen. Many are the lessons 
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which the life of Vidyasagar can teach. Before resuming 
my seat I shall shortly refer to one of these as 
being most appropriate for the occasion, I mean the lesson 
to be derived from the circumstances under which 
Vidyasagar learned English. 



He was as great a master of the English language 
and had read English literature and history to as great 
'advantage as any of his countrymen. But he learnt 
* English not at school but wholly from private study. 
He was a; student of Sanskrit College where ^English 
was then scarcely taught. He one day came in contact 
with a gentleman who was a distinguished scholar and 
who came to be better known afterwards as a 
distinguished physician, Babu Durga Charan Banerjee. 
And Vidyasagar used to say that he was so charmed 
with the coversation of Babu Durga Charan full of 
the learning and the noble thoughts of the West that 
lie made a solemn resolution to learn the language 
which was the key to these treasures of thought* 
But Vidyasagar was a poor young man and the learning 
of English was by no means easy in those days. So 
he applied to Babu Durga Charan Banerfee to teach 
him English. He had to walk long distance and to 
wait long for the convenience of Babu Durga Charan 
who was no professional teacher and he had sometimes 
to come back disappointed. But his perseverence was 
, not to be daunted, his zeal not to be depressed by 
. adverse circumstances. He learnt English and he lived to 
enrich his own vernacular with many things borrowed 
from English literature. 
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You my young friends have not now to labour 
under any of those difficulties which Vidyasagar tried 
to overcome. He has established for you the great 
college which imparts English education at a very 
moderate cost, and following his example other great 
colleges have been established. And Vidyasagaris 
amateur teacher of English is now worthily represented 
in the professorial chair by my hon'ble friend, (1) his 
representative in more senses than one, ready and 
willing to teach you with all the love and. enthusiasm 
that ever inspired a teacher. Treasure up in your 
minds the lessons to be derived from Yidyasagaris 
enthusiastic pursuit of knowledge and his persevering 
pursuit of knowledge under difficulties and without the 
facilities now available to you. 


<1> Doctor Durgra Charan Banerjee's son Surendra Nath Banerjce. 


I 



David Hare, 



This is the 59th anniversary of the death of 
David Hare and we are met here to pay our humble 
tribute of gratitude and respect to the memory of that 
beloved and honoured name. That is a payment which 
does not much concern the payee but it maizes the 
payer so much the happier, richer, and worthier. For 
in offering our gratitude and respect to the deserving, 
we discharge a pleasing duty, and the performance 
of every pleasant duty, is a source of happiness, 
Again by practising the performance of pleasant duties, 
we improve our moral nature ; when the duty consists 
in honouring merit, the practice of such a duty improves 
our power of appreciating moral worth. And keenness 
of moral perception, I need hardly add* .is of much 
greater value than keenness of the senses or even of 
the intellect, in guiding our judgment aright in the 
various concerns of life, whether domestic, social, of 
political. Then again, by accustoming ourselves to* 
love and admire the good and the worthy, we learn to 
be good and worthy, for we strive to be what we love 
and admire. 

Another benefit resulting from our honouring 
goodness and worth, is, that it serves as an incentive 
to others to be good aud worthy. Hot that the great; 
benefactors of mankind like David Hare, cared much 
for praise or blame. They, like great geniuses, have 
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fulfilled their mission amidst surroundings favourable 
or unfavourable. But for average men a certain amount 
of encouragement is necessary to call forth the good 
qualities they possess. And last though not least 
celebrations such as these benefit us by opportunities of 
listening to addresses like the one we are going to be 
favoured with on “The prospect of Higher education 
in Bengal” by that accomplished scholar and experienced 
educationist Mr. N. Ghose. The subject of the lecture 
is one of very great importance to this country at the 
present day when Education has been engaging the 
attention of every one from the Viceroy downwards 
and it is peculiarly appropriate to the present occasion 
when we are met to celebrate the anniversary of the 
death of one of the greatest promoters of education in 
this country. 

We are eagerly waiting to listen to the learned 
lecturer ; and I shall therefore without any further 
preface, call upon Mr. N. N. Ghose to favour us with his 
promised address. 





%8,J 
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Krista Das Pal. 

1 deem it a high honour to take part in the 
proceedings of tins meeting. Krista Das Pal Was one 
of the greatest men whom India produced in the 
nineteenth century. Indeed he was a man Who would 
have done honour to any age and any country, The 
anniversary of his death is therefore a solemn and 
sacred day in our calendar; and we are deeply thankful 
to his worthy son Rai Radha Charan Pal Bahadur, and to 
the other promoters of this meeting, for giving us an 
opportunity today of dwelling on his many great virtues 
and drawing from his life the many great lessons which 
it can teach, 



Krista Das Pal's brilliant career has shed such 
undying lustre on so many different walks of life, and 
is replete with so many significant lessons, that it 
will take one long in discussing it, to do anything 
like bare justice to his subject. But I need not attempt 
anything like that after the eloquent introduction to 
the subject by Babu Surendra Nath Banerjee, the 
admirable summary of the life and character of Krista 
‘Das Pal from the Chairman and the full, lucid, vividly 
picturesque and thoughtful account of the life and character 
of that illustrious man from the Honourable Babu Deva 
Prasad Sarvadhikari to which we have listened with 
such intense pleasure. All I shall do will be to draw 
your attention to one particular lesson which the life 
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of Krista Das Pal teaches and which bears upon an 
important question of no small interest at the present 
moment. 

The aim of every civilized Government is to secure 
to the governed the maximum of good in the shape of 
peace and order at the cost of the minimum of evil in 
the shape of constraint and imposition, and though 
therefore governors and governed ought to be in harmony, 
yet by"' reason of their looking at things from different 
points of view if from no other reason, a certain amount 
of conflict between them has always been inevitable. 
And that conflict is increased in no small measure by 
differences in habits and sentiments, when the rulers and 
ruled belong to different nationalities. It has thus come 
to pass that, notwithstanding that the British Government 
in India is actuated by the noblest motives 
and notwithstanding that loyalty to established Government 
is inculcated by Hindu religion, and respect for authority 
is ingrained in Indian nature, the rulers and the ruled 
in this country are still in conflict on many matters ; 
and the problem, how one can serve both Government 
and the people best seems to be a puzzle to many. 
If one is forward in serving Government, his patriotism 
is questioned; if he is forward in serving the people, 
his loyalty is doubted. The problem though difficult 
and delecate is not insoluble ; and Krista Das Pal 
had found a satisfactory solution of it As a leading 
journalist and a leader of the public he had to con- 
front the problem constantly in its varied forms, and 
unless his solution was satisfactory, he could not have 
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enjoyed, as he did, the unbounded confidence of the 
governors and the governed. On the one hand, high 
functionaries of State like Sir Ashley Eden, Lieutenant 
Governor of Bengal, ( in his speech at the Belvedere 
Durbar when handing to Krista Das Pal is sanad of 
title as Rai Bahadur, ) Sir Richard Temple, another 
Lieutenant Governor of Bengal ( in his speech as 
Chairman of the memorial meeting held in his honour) 
and Lord Northbrook a former Viceroy ( in the letter 
of sympathy written after Krista Das PaPs death) 
speak in glowing terms of the assistance he rendered 
to Government ; while on the other hand great popular 
leaders like Surendra Nath Banerjee and Dr. Mohendra 
Lai Sarkar have been emphatic in praising his 
independence and his service to his country. 

The conditions of the problem have somewhat 
changed since Krista Das PaPs day, but the 
solution he arrived at still holds good, and deserves 
careful study. What then was the secret of that solution ? 

It is hinted in many of the memorial speeches and 
obituary notices in his honour, that the secret of 
'Krista Das PaPs success lay in his thorough mastery 
of details which enabled him to put his case beyond 
all possibility of misconception, his unrivalled eloquence 
which enabled him to say the bitterest things without 
giving offence, and his wonderful moderation and patience 
which enabled him to avoid all overstatements and to 
disarm opposition even from the most unfriendly 
quarters. Those were rare gifts no doubt. But even 
they could not have earned for. Krista Das Pal that 
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Unique confidence and respect of all parties, governor 
mid governed, Englishmen and Indians, alike, if 
those rare gifts had not been marshalled together by 
his lofty moral nature and directed in their application 
by his unbending rectitude of purpose. It was Krista 
Das PaPs moral greatness that regulated his great 
abilities and attainments in their proper channels and 
made him truly great by preventing his mastery of 
details ^from misleading or confounding his adversary, 
by preventing his eloquence from degenerating into 
declamation and sophistry, and by preventing his 
moderation and patience from merging into inaction 
and subserviency, I have heard Krista Das Pal repeat 
with intense admiration the saying of his predecessor 
in the editorial Chair the great Harish Chandra Mukherjee 
u Yo\\ cannot carve a fine image out of rotten wood/’ 
Yes, that was very truly said, and Krista Das realized 
its full import that no intellectual gifts can adorn a 
man if his moral nature is not perfectly sound. His 
own high moral nature never stooped to anything low. 
Whatever he said seriously, lie said for the sake of 
truth ; whatever he did deliberately, he did for the* 
sake of duty. He never said or did anything to gain 
applause from friends or to achieve triumph over enemies. 
And the result was that he gained the highest applause, that 
is the applause of both friends and foes, and he achieved 
the highest triumph, namely the triumph of winning the 
confidence of all parties. This is one great lesson. I would 
Wish you to draw from the life of the illustrious man whose 
memory we are met here to honour 


Keshab Chandra Sen. 


I deem it a great honour to be permitted to take 
part in the proceedings of this meeting. 

We have met here to celebrate the twentyninth 
anniversary of the death of Keshab Chandra Sen. 
Keshab Chandra Sen was a Brahrao reformer *and I 
am an orthodox Hindu and the question may occur to 
many as it did occur to me, — how is it that an 
orthodox Hindu is to speak at a meeting in honour 
of the memory of a Brahmo reformer ? The answer 
is easy, and my answer to the question will also 
explain the object of such an anniversary meeting and 
will in fact be all that I have to say on the present 
occasion. 

To those who have belief in God and belief in a 
future state ( and these two beliefs are common to 
almost all religions ) religion is the highest concern 
of life. Now since God is one and religious truth must 
also be one, the puzzle arises “How is it that there 
has been such great diversity in religion and such 
bitter conflict between man and man in the name of 
religion Great prophets of the world have from 
time to time helped us with solutions of this puzzle 
which are to be found in the sacred books of the 
East and the West. God is one, but He is infinite, 
truth is one, but is great, and the infinitude of God 
and the greatness of truth are too* much for little man 
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to grasp in their completeness. ^tC5l 'fsRT&S 

44 Where our words and thoughts stop being 
unable to grasp” as the Hindu scriptures say, “We 
see as through a glass darkly” as the Bible says. 
Each man sees only that side of God and that aspect 
of truth which are nearest to him from his stand point as 
determined by heredity and environments. To borrow a crude 
illustration from the material world, just as we have only a 
partial view of things when seen from a lower level and 
we get? a more* and more complete view as we rise higher 
and higher, so ordinary man from their low selfish 
level see God and truth only partially and it is the 
great prophets of the world alone that, from the spiritual 
eminence attained by them, can have a fuller vision 
of God and truth, of the unity of all religions in 
substance notwithstanding their diversity in from, and 
of the harmony of all human interests, notwithstanding 
their apparent discord. The sages of the Upanishads 
saw and proclaimed this in ancient India atid Keshab 
Chandra Sen was one of those who saw and proclaimed 
this in modern India. And that is why a Hindu rejoices 
to offer bis humble tribute of respect to the blessed 
memory of Keshab Chandra Sen. The teachings of 
Keshab Chandra Sen take us from our low and narrow 
selfish worldliness to a higher and broader plane which 
is free from conflict between man and man and on 
which we can realize the higher truths of life. And 
J feel thankful to the organizers of this anniversary 
meeting for giving us an opportunity of contemplating 
for a while the high ideal of the life which Keshab 
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Chandra Sen lived and of forgetting our petty discords and 
meeting our fellow men in a harmonious spirit 

I wish I knew more of the sayings and doings of 
Keshab Chandra than I do. One instance of which I 
have a vivid recollection, I may be permitted to 
narrate. 

Keshab Chandra Seri once delivered an address on 
“Madness” in religion in the Town Hall in the presence 
of the Viceroy, Lord Lytton. I went to hear the 
lecture with a friend of mine another Vakil of the 
High Court, and as we were a little late we had to 
stand in the outskirts of the crowded audience. We 
could hear the silver voice of the lecturer distinctly, 
but for a time we were not following the lecture 
partly by reason of the irreverent remarks which my 
friend, a very thoughful man was making. But in a 
few minutes, notwithstanding the distance at which we 
were and the distraction that was caused by those 
remarks the impressive eloquence of Keshab Chandra 
had full effect upon us my friend's last bantering remark 
being “There is method in this madness”, and after that 
he and I continued to listen to the lecture Vith rapt 
attention as if spell-bound for nearly an hour, sharing 
as if by electric induction the enthusiasm of the 
lecturer. When the lecture was over, I taunted my 
friend for his irreverent banter with the famous couplet 
which forcibly came to my recollection. 

‘'Truth from his lips prevailed with double sway 
And fools who came to scoff, remained to pray ” 




Debendra Nath Tagore. 

Among the many claims which the memory of the 
late Maharshi Debendra Nath Tagore has upon our 
gratitudeand respect and which are so well set forth in 
the first Resolution before yon and have been so eloquently 
dwelt upon by the last speaker, the Maharaja of Natore, 
I shal? refer in particular only to one. I mean the salutory 
influence which the saintly life and the sublime teachings of 
the Maharshi have exercised upon the moral and general 
advancement of his countrymen. 

An eminent philosopher has said : — “On earth there 
is nothing great but man ; in man there is nothing 
great but mind/' And the highest phase of this great- 
est thing on earth the human mind is its spiritual 
aspect. It is the spirit in man that enables him to 
rise above his material surroundings and surmount 
obstacles in the path of duty. It is the spirit in man 
that enables him to smile with placid indifference at 
the frowns and smiles of fortune and it is the spirit 
in man that enables him to transcend the bounds of 
time and space and hold communication with the Eternal 
and the Infinite. The superiority of the spiritual over 
the material has nowhere at any time been more 
earnestly inculcated by precept or more clearly illus- 
trated by example than in the much maligned 
East; and it has nowhere in our own time been 
better exemplified than in the life of Maharshi Debendra 
Nath Tagore. 
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Debendra Nath Tagore lived not in the Satya Yitgu 
the golden age of India but in our own degenerate 
days when materialism is advancing with rapid strides 
and man is immersed in worldliness, and he lived not 
in the retreats of the Himalayas, not in the seclusion 
of a forest but amidst the bustle and tumult of the 
metropolis of India. But the disadvantages of time and 
place had no effect in disturbing the serenity of his 
spiritual nature. Nor had the circumstances in which 
he was placed any greater disturbing effect upon 4 him. 
He was born in one of the richest families of Calcutta i, 
and was nursed in the lap of luxury in his early years and 
on the death of Iris illustrious father, Dwarka Nath Tagore, 
he became the representative of one of the great aristo- 
cratic houses of Bengal ; but the inducements to worldliness 
which his rank and wealth could offer were powerless to 
divert him from the saintly course lie had chalked out for 
himself. 

We can truly say of him r— 

(Mil 'TOR I 

They alone are firm whose minds remain (indisturhed 
amidst disturbing causes, ' ' ■. ' : . ■ 

Hie intense and fervent religions nature of Maharshi 
.Debendra Nath Tagore has naturally made him an 
object of love and veneration to all who knew or have 
heard of him. Nor must we think that the devout life 
which the Maharshi led benefitted him alone and was 
without any effect on others. Unlike obtrusive agencies. 
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the most potent agencies for un mixed good though 
pervasive and enduring, in their effect, are silent and 
slow in ther operation. The boisterous storm which 
obtrudes itself upon our attention may do a little good 
in clearing the atmosphere while it does also a deal 
of harm ; but it is the noiseless air which we scarcely 
notice, that sustains the life of man. If Debendra Nath 
Tagore did not in his later days ascend the pulpit or 
the platform to preach his doctrines the silent eloquence 
of the saintly life he led was more effective in helping 
the moral advancement of his countrymen than the 
most impressive verbal lectures could be. If example 
Is a more powerful instrument of teaching than precept, 
the Maharshi was surely one of the greatest moral and 
spiritual teachers of his time. 

Nor was Debendra Nath altogether a silent teacher ; 
neither did he pursue spiritual culture to the neglect 
of the other concerns of life. His oral teachings have 
been published and he took as the learned mover of 
the Resolution has said, his due share in movements 
relating to various practical matters* They all occupied a 
portion of his time and attention, but they never made him 
turn away from his higher aim. 

“To them his heart his love, his griefs were given, 

But all his serious thoughts had rest in Heaven, 

As some tall Cliff that lifts its awful form, 

Swells from the vale and midway leaves the storm, 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal Sunshine settled on its head.” 
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Such was Maharshi Debendra Nath Tagore. 
Take him for all in all, where shall we find his like 
again? 

Meet it, is therefore, that we should offer our 
tribute of respect and gratitude to his hallowed memory, 
and record the resolution which 1 have the honour to 
second. 



Bankim Chandra Chatterjee. 

Bengal has lost one of the most illustrious of her sons, 
and we are met here to mourn his loss. 

How great, how heavy that loss is, will be realized 
when we consider not only the work which Bankim 
Chandra Chatterjee has done, and great as that work 
is but -also what more he was sure to have done if 
his life had been spared a few years more and permitted 
to complete the average span of human existence. He 
died, not at a ripe old age, after having done all that 
he was capable of doing, but before he had completed 
his fifty sixth year, and before he had enjoyed his well 
earned repose for full three years after a long and 
hard worked period of meritorious service under govern- 
ment. If his death had not been so untimely if he 
had not been taken away from us so soon, he was sure 
to have devoted his leisure to the furtherance of that 
work for which amidst the endless interruptions of a 
busy official life, he had still found time to do so 
much. He had already jointly with our esteemed Chairman 
and a few other scholars taken in hand the publication 
of a popular exposition of the Hindu Shastras ; and 
he had also as the President of the literary section of 
the Society for die Higher Training of Young men 
undertaken the expanding of the abstract principles of 
morality and religion. 

But though he could have done all this and much 
more for his country it has pleased Providence in its 
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inscrutable despensation to call him back from his mission 
here ; and we must calmly submit to its decree and turn 
from regretful contemplation of potentialities left unrealized 
to the work that has been actually accomplished by this 
great intellect. 



I do not propose to give any biographical sketch 
of Bankim Chandra Chatterjee. His private life and 
his official career were no doubt such as would do 
honour to any ordinary man ; his charming and dignified 
manners and his unostentatious but firm independence 
of character made him loved and respected by all who 
knew him ; but it was in his literary career that he 
attained his greatest eminence — eminence such as it 
is the lot of very few to attain ; and it is 
to the delineation of his literary career that I 
shall devote the few brief words which time permits 
me to say. 

The eminent services which Bankim Chandra Chatterjee 
has rendered to his country by moulding its language 
and enriching its literature are known more or less to 
every native of Bengal who has learned to read and 
write ; but to form any adequate conception of the 
greatness of those services, it is necessary * to contrast 
the language and literature of Bengal as they are today 
with what they were about thirty years ago- when Bankim 
Chandra’s first great work, the Durgesmndim made its 
appearance. There was then no doubt a large amount 
of good poetical literature though for want of 
discriminative criticism, much of it was not duly 
appreciated ; for Yidyapati and Chandidas had been 
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"Hstini?: -their sweetness in the desert air, and Madhu- 
.sndhnn Dutt’s muse had begun to tune her bold notes 
without attracting any large audience. Madhu Sudanis 
successor the author of Bharat Scmgit and Bharat 
Bhikha and Vritra Samlier had then been only tuning 
his lyre. It was in prose that this poverty of our 
language and literature was greatly felt. Not that 
there were not some works of great merit ; but their 
number was small and they had failed to become 
popular. There were the splendid writings of Bam 
Mohun Roy, remarkable for their force and expressive- 
ness but wanting in elegance and they were mostly of 
a controversial character. There were the writings of 
Akhoy Kumar Dutt on various subjects of instruction 
and written in a highly laboured and ornate style. 
There were also the writings of Vidyasagar in a style 
less laboured but scarcely less ornate and they were 
for the most part translations from Sanskrit or English 
works. And there were besides, the writings of Tek 
Chand Thaknr and a few other authors of less note. 
But if the books in prose were few their readers were 
fewer still/ And the reason is not far to seek. Most of those 
books were translations from English or Sanskrit works 
and well educated readers naturally preferred to read 
the originals. While the less educated who had no access to 
the originals found the translations which were often in 
semi-sanserit style hardly easy for them to understand and 
appreciate. 

It was left for the genius of Bankim Chandra so to 
mould the language and so to form the literature of his 
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country as to make them acceptable and delectable to 
readers of all varieties of taste and all degrees of culture. 
It has been said in praise of the immortal author of 
the Pickwick Papers that they used to be read by, 
Sir B. Brodie in his carriage between patient and patient 
and by Lord Denman on the bench whilst the jury were 
deliberating. Bankirn Chandra had no Brodies or Denmans 
to write for and ho had no language such as the 
English was in Dickon’s time to write in. But to 
Bankirn Chandra is due the high praise of having? made 
the language in which to write and having written 
novels so charming and so instructive that they have; 
created a reading public where there was none. A Brodie 
or a Denman or any other busy professional man of refined 
culture will eagerly read them and read them with pleasure 
and with profit. 

Bankirn Chandra discovered and verified the 
two plain simple truths that language and style to be 
popular must be not only elegant and ' classical 
but also expressive and easy, and that any literature to 
deserve the name must consist of something more than 
mere translations. ' 

Before Bankirn Chandra’s time the erroneous notion 
largely prevailed that written Bengali should be elegant 
and classical and should always borrow Sanskrit words 
and phrases even where elegant and expressive Bengali 
equivalents for them were available and in common 
use. Bankirn Chandra’s discerning eyes saw the mistake 
of this. He saw that the object of language being to 
call up readily and vividly the thoughts and ideas 
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intended to be communicated, to recall vividly any 
particular thoughts and ideas, those words and phrases 
were most appropriate which were most commonly used 
to represent them. He recognized ease, elegance, and 
expressiveness as the three great qualities of language 
and style and he moulded the language and style of 
his writing accordingly, never rejecting colloquial words 
if elegant and expressive, and the effect of this has been 
marvellous. The language and style thus moulded by 
Bankim Chandra have been the language and style of 
educated Bengal whether in writing or in conversation 
or in public speaking, wherever Bengali is adopted 
as the medium of communication. Whilst fully acknow- 
ledging therefore the claims of Bam Mohun Boy, Akshay 
Kumar Dutta, Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar or other 
eminent writers we may with perfect truth assert that 
Bankim Chandra was the greatest of the makers of 
modern Bengali. He has founded a School which is 
expanding its influence fast and among his followers, 
are to be found men of the highest literary 
abilities. 

^ ■ 

Turning now from form to substance from the 
language and style of the subject of Bankim Chandra’s 
works wc find that his creative intellect and his 
fertile imagination could not stoop to mere translation 
as their suitable work. Not that he did not sometimes 
borrow his images, his characters, or even his plots from 
others, but even if he borrowed, he borrowed from nature, 
what was the common property of all, and he 
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never gave out to the world any borrowed thing* before 
he thoroughly modified and embellished it and made 
it his own. 

In his novels we find the richest imagery, the most 
exquisite touches of feeling, the greatest variety of noble 
characters and the working of the inmost recesses of 
their hearts, all deliniated in a style of word painting 
which can be better appreciated, than described, and 
all these strung together in plots the most romantic 
and complex and yet always striking the mind as natural 
and real. He was never so squeamish as to refuse to 
delineate vice if his story required it, but he never did 
so except to impress on his reader the ultimate triumph 
of virtue or the misery of vice. And though lie has 
often out of regard for truth painted vice with all its 
blandishments such was the consummate skill of his 
pen, that the innate ugliness of vice is always visible 
through all its apparent charm in all his fallen characters. 
And the reader views them with the same shudder 
and horror with which his Kundanatidini viewed the lotus 
eyed maid. 

In all that Bankim Chandra wrote fie had a 
fixed purpose. He never wrote to give his readers mere 
transient pleasure. Though unostentatious in the extreme, 
lie was always conscious of his own greatness. He 
knew and felt that the powers with which he was gifted 
were meant to serve a lasting purpose. And all that 
he wrote he wrote for entertainment and instruction. 
He wrote novels not merely to please but to elevate 
the heart. Pleasure and culture, beauty and 
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goodness formed the essence of the products of his 
imagination, and his novels culminated in his 
Dharmatatwa and Krishna Charitra as his mature 
productions. 

Such a writer was something more than a mere 
novelist and the play of his imagination unlike fashionable 
freaks of fancy was the working of the loftiest and the 
purest phase of reason. 

I can only wish that all our teachers whether intellectual 
or monfl could combine instruction and entertainment as 
our great novelist has done. 

Men like Bankim Chandra Chatter jee are always rare 
and their loss it is not easy to supply. 1 


1 have been requested on behalf of the Bankim 
Chandra Memorial Committee to invite the Honourable 
Chairman to unveil the portrait of Rai Bankim Chandra 
Chatterjee Bahadur. It is customary to preface invitations 
like these with a few preliminary remarks and I shall not 
depart from that established practice. 

The first memorial meeting in honour of Bankim 
Chandra Chatterjee was held at the instance of the 
Higher Training Society since known as the Calcutta 
University Institute, . of the Literary section of which he 
was the President ; and pursuant to the resolutions passed 
at the meeting, subscriptions began to be raised. This 
was followed by a general public meeting held in the 
Town Hall and further subscriptions for raising a memo- 
rial were invited by the committee appointed at that 
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meeting*. * The two memorial funds were soon after 
consolidated into one ; and upon the subscription list 
being closed, it was resolved that a part of the amount 
collected would be spent in paying the cost of a 
portrait of the deceased to be placed in the Senate 
House, that another and a smaller portion should be 
paid for a portrait to be placed in the Hall of the 
University Institute, and that the remainder being 
about Rs 4005 should be made over to the Calcutta 
University so that out of the interest thereof two prizes 
named after Bankim Chandra might be annually awarded 
one for proficiency in original composition in Bengali 
at the First Arts Examination and the other for similar 
proficiency at the B. A. Examination. The purposes to 
which the memorial fund has been appropriated by this 
resolution will, I have no doubt, meet with your full 
approval. 

Bankim Chandra Chatterjee was one of the first two 
$ graduates of the Calcutta University in point of time, 
and one of the foremost among its graduates in point 
of literary preeminence. Meet it is therefor^ that his 
portrait should adorn the hall of the University as 
his name adorns its list of graduates ; and we 
are thankful to the University Authorities for taking the 
same view and granting us permission to place the 
portrait in this halt But if Bankim Chandra Chatterjee 
was a distinguished member of the republic of letters 
he was a no less distinguished member of the subordinate 
executive service. Whilst serving his country in improving 
and enriching its language and literature he rendered 
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valuable service to Government in administering criminal 
law. And if it i,s fit and proper that his memorial 
portrait should be placed in this hall of learning, it is 
equally in accordance with the fitness of things that the 
ceremony of unveiling the portrait should be performed 
by one who fills a high office in the administration of 
the country as Chief Secretary to the Local Government 
and a still higher place in the estimation of the people as a 
man of deep culture, and broad sympathy. 

I liiav add here and yon will all be gratified to 
learn that this memorial portrait of the first novelist 
of Bengal is the work of a Bengali Artist Babu Bama 
Pachi Banerjee. 

it is unnecessary for me to give any account of 
the life of Bankim Chandra Chatterjee. He was born 
in 1838. He graduated in Arts in 1858 being one of 
the first two graduates of the Calcutta University. He 
entered the subordinate executive service in 1859 and 
retired in 1892 before reaching the age of 55 years. 
In recognition of his merits as a public servant and as a 
distinguished man of letters he was made a Iiai Bahadur 
and a Companion of the Indian Empire. He departed this 
life in March 1894 at the age of 50 years, leaving Bengal 
to mourn his loss. 

Of Bankim Chandra Chatterjee’s merits as an author, 

.1 need not say much as they are. well known and have 
been universally acknowledged. The influence he has 
exercised upon the language and literature of Bengal 
and through them upon the Bengali mind is simply 
immense. You may form some idea of that from the 
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fact that * there is scarcely any educated man or woman 
able to read Bengali who has not read some at least 
of Bankim Chandra's works. This vast influence of the 
author is due to the fact that the style and the ^matter 
of his writings are both equally adapted to make them 
attractive and popular. 

The elaborately ornate diction of Akshay Komar Dutt n 
and the pure classical style of Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar 
though they have greatly enriched and ennobled our 
language and have their use in suitable occasions are 
generally not well adapted for the easy and effective 
communication of our thoughts. We want a style 
that is graceful and elegant and yet at the same time 
simple and easy ; and the language of Bankim Chandra 
supplies the want. Another marked peculiarity in his 
writings and one that has added much to their attraction 
and popularity is the happy blending we 'find in them 
of the gorgeous brightness of the East with the sombre 
tint of the West. Then again, the Novel has naturally 
greater attraction for most minds than writings of 
a didactic and scientific character, people caring less as 
a well known writer has said, ‘for being excited to 
thiuk than for being made to enjoy/ 

But whilst saying this, I must not be understood 
to imply in the slightest degree that Bankim Chandr 
wrote merely to please his readers. It is one thing 
to please men in the way they wish to be pleased ; 
is quite another thing to please them in the way they 
ought to be pleased. Bankim Chandra's genius could 
never stoop to the former. Ho aspired after and has 
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succeeded in securing the latter. By reading his works 
we derive not only exquisite pleasure, but also subs- 
tantial profit. I have more than once heard him say 
that the object of literature was asthetic and moral 
culture and that he wrote his novels to prepare the 
way for his didactic works, Dharmatatwa and Krishna 
Char it m . Though the realistic novel has sometimes 
degenerated much, still prose fiction lias a noble 
pedigree and must be recognised as a most important 
and instructive branch of literature. According to a 
great historian of the Literature of Europe, John 
Bunyon, author of the Pilgrim's Progress may pass for 
the father of English Novelists and it must be grati- 
fying to Bengali Novelists to note that the first and 
the greatest novelist of Bengal was also the author 
of the two great didactic works Dharmatatwa and 
Krishna eharitra . Bankim Chandra always wrote with 
a distinct moral aim and every one of his novels, 
whether realistic or romantic has some great lessorr to 
teach. If he has had occasions to delineate vice he 
has with that consummate skill which is inseparable 
from triifc genius painted her so, that the real inward 
ugliness of her hedious form repels the reader before 
the apparent outward charm of her seductive blandish- 
ments can have time to allure the mind. 

Bankim Chandra was not only a great literary 
artist but was an equally great literary critic, and his 
writings in the Baugadarshan have helped in no small 
degree to disseminate sound views of 
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In short and in fact Bank ini Chandra Ohafterjee 
has done for Bengali literature more than any other 
person lias done. The memorial we have raised is 
only a poor token of our deep gratitude and respect 
for him. 

Adapting the language of an illustrious countryman 
of mine I think I may say as I said on a previous 
occasion. 

^ SR tFS 

We have painted on canvas to please the eye. 

What is deep imprinted in the nation's heart. 


Pratap Chandra Mazoomdar. 

J 1th December 1900 . 

We are met here today to welcome a friend, a bene- 
factor, and a fellow countryman, on his return from a 
great fair held in a distant land, from the World's Parlia- 
ment of Religions recently held at Chicago. 

It is, as most of you know, a Hindoo custom, which 
like many other Hindoo customs has its foundation in 
universal human sentiments, that when a relation or a 
friend or a neighbour returns from a distant pilgrimage 
he is welcomed with. suitable presents, consisting chiefly 
of sweet things ; arid he in return makes presents of 
such sacred curious things as he may have brought 
from his place of pilgrimage ; the value of these presents 
and the enthusiasm of this reception being proportional 
to the intensity of the mutual feelings of love and 
esteem subsisting between the parties. 

Now our pilgrim who has just returned is dear to 
us as a friend, as a benefactor, and as a fellow 
countryman. He is one of our best and wannest friends, 
a friend not of me or of elderly men of my age 

alone, but of all of us alike, whether young or old, 
and if there is any difference in our shares of his 

friendship, you my young friends who form the majority 
of this assembly have the major share of it. For his 

heart like every heart that is good and true, is more 

with von than with men of his age, even in the same 
proportion as Heaven willing you have a longer future 








iii this world and are more the future hope of the 
country than they. Then again he is one of our truest 
benefactors for he has devoted his life to the work of 
incessantly labouring for the moral and spiritual welfare 
of our young men. And if upon ns individually his 
claims are so great, upon us collectively as the Society for 



the Higher Training of Young men those claims are grea- 
ter still. For it is no exaggeration to say that that Society 
owes its origin to him. Whilst we must remember with 
deep gratitude the valuable assistance which this Society 
has received from many good men both foreignors and 
natives, both official and non-official, from the highest 
personage in the country, to Babu Pratap Chaadra 
Mazoomdar wc must give the honour of having brought 
them together to help him in the establishment of this 
useful institution. Nor must we forget that it is to 
his constant and arxious care that this Society is indebted 
for being able to get over those difficulties that generally 
threaten all infantile existence, of societies as well as of 
individuals. And last though not least our pilgrim is 
a fellow countryman of whose noble life ungrudgingly 
devoted to our youth, of whose valued learning always 
at their service, and of whose fervid and impressive 
eloquence ever ready in its advocacy of truth, we, arc 
all justly proud. 

Such is the pilgrim we are assembled to welcome. 
Now mark what his pilgrimage was. I will not antici- 
pate him by attempting to describe to you the World's 
Fair of which you will presently hear direct from him 
in infinitely better language. I shall only tell yon that 
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Ills pilgrimage was to the Worlds Parliament of Religions at ; • 

f* which the followers of all the great religions met in perfect 

harmony to worship the great God whom they all adore. | 

Take me not as merely drawing on my own imagination 
or pursuing a forced analogy when T regard such a [j 

place as a place of pilgrimage. My Hindoo friends will 
remember the text they must have heard often and 
often from the mouths of our Karthaks or expounders 
of the Puranas. 

5|3f1 ^ 5^31 

C’lWrS'l 5i ' :i 

Wfft 'ft’ftf'l 5Rf$ 

Tar^Tc^isft? w. ii 

“The Ganga is there the Jamnna is there 
The Godavery and the Saraswati, 

And all the places of pilgrimage 4re there 
Where in one catholic spirit joined. 

Men sing the praise of the immutable God.” 

And if this new place of pilgrimage, this World's 
Parliament ^of Religions is not sanctified by any hallowed 
traditions of the past it is illumined by bright hopes 
for the future, hopes that by the grace of God, men 
will at no distant date forget their religious animosities, 
and learn to worship the all-merciful God in the spirit of 
brotherly love towards each other such as ought to 
prevail among the children of one Common Father. 

Hopes like these must be dear to all who long for 
peace on earth and goodwill to men, and to none more 
than to the people of India at the present moment, 
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when though placed by Providence under a Power 
strong enough to protect us against foreign aggression 
and wise and just and tolerant enough to enable, each 
to follow his religion without molesting or being moles- 
ted by others, we are still suffering from eternal reli- 
gious discord so bitter and so fierce as at times to 
Fead to the shedding of human blood. At such a 
time, the message of toleration and love which our 
pilgrim brings must be grateful to all. The spirit of 
toleration and love must pervade every faith. It does 
pervade mine, I know, for in the Gita, Srilmshna him- 
self has said : 

CT *i«11 STtt SfW/3 Aft '5Srt s IT$Jt i 

nn srefsf: *fttf *i#t: h 

c^i wl we? sff i 

ii 

“Howsoe’er I’m sought I am still with you 
For mine’s the path all seek to pursue. 

Who worship other gods devout and true, 

W orship but me though not in manner due.” 

To a pilgrim so beloved as our friend, returning from 
such a pilgrimage, meet it is that we should accord a 
most hearty welcome. And what are the sweet things 
we have brought to greet him with ? There is our 
address, the free offering of love and esteem, which will 
doubtless be acceptable and grateful to him. But 
knowing as I do some of his feelings, I think, there 
is a thing still more gratifying to him that we are 
able to present him with and that is the presentation 
of ourselves in a body as the Higher Training Society 
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in its present prosperous condition, thanks to the 

unwearied and earnest and sympathetic exertions of his 
successor in office my esteemed friend Mr, Wilson. 
Under his energetic and judicious management the 
Society has in a short space of time made such pro- 
gress as would satisfy the most sanguine expectations. 
The example of that scholar of deep eruidition and 
man of broad sympathies must have a most salutory 
effect ^on the young, members of this Society. For 
when they find that notwithstanding all the divergence 
in point of race, creed, habits and sentiments that 
separates an Englishman from an Indian, one can be 
so sympathetic and so earnest in doing good to them 
as lie has been, they cannot fail to be most forcibly 
reminded of their duty towards each other to promote 
their common welfare. 


Memorial meeting in honour of Mr. Pratap 
Chandra Majoomdar on 10-7-05 under the 
Presidency of the Lt. Governor, 

( 2 ) 

We are met here to offer our tribute of respect 
to the memory of the late Mr. Pratap Chandra Mazoomdar. 
He has many claims on our respect and gratitude for 
the services rendered by him as a moral and religious 
teacher. Much as I may wish to present to you a 
complete outline of his manifold services I find that I 
am unfit for the task. For one important sphere of 
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his work lay within the limits of the Brahmo Commu- 
nity which I know only from the outside and whose 
tenets I do not follow. I must therefore leave that 
part of Mr. Mazoomdar’s career to be delineated by 
some one more competent than myself. 

But although Mr. Mazoomdar’s work as a leader 
of the Brahmo Community may not concern us all 
equally, his life and labours as a moral teacher of the 
rising generation of Bengal and the warm and the active 
interest he took in the moral spiritual well tfeing of 
students in general and. of our graduates and under- 
graduates in particular entitle him to the respect and 
[latitude of all sections of the public irrespective of 
race or creed. And there could not be any better 
proof of this than ‘the fact that the memorial meeting 
in his honour is graced by the presence of gentlemen 
representing all classes of the community, and is presided 
ver by the Governor of the Province and the Rector 
of the University. 

As a man of rare intellectual attainments and as 
uiie w ho had reaped the best fruits of Western culture 
Mr. Mazoomdar naturally sympathised with young men 
striving for intellectual progress and seeking after western 
knowledge. His intensely spiritual nature made him 
anxious to protect them against unhealthy influences 
iseperable from a great city, and as a practical man 
he felt that the best mode of securing his object was 
to place them under a salutary atmosphere and to 
provide refined recreation to occupy their leisure hours. 
His efforts in this direction soon attracted the atten- 
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tion of Sir Charles Elliot then Lieutenant Governor of 
Bengal; and with his sympathetic support and under 
the patronage of Lord Lansdowne Mr. Mazoomdar 
succeeded in establishing the Society for the Higher 
Training of Young men, now known as the Calcutta 
University Institute. He was the President of its general 
and moral section and for many years its guiding spirit. 
And meet it is that this institution has taken the 
initiative in convening this public meeting to do honour 
to his"* memory. 

He was a moral teacher of the highest eminence 
and his genial nature helped him in no small degree 
in his moral teaching. He was not sour and crabbed 
as moralists often are, but was sweet and kind to all. 
Severe in his condemnation of all error and transgre- 
ssions as he well might be, for his spotless life knew 
little of them, he was at the same time indulgent to 
the erring and to the transgressing whom he sought 
only to reform and never to reproach. 

His eloquence which was not a mere flow of florid 
language but was the out-pouring of an earnest soul 
was not confined to his public utterances but charac- 
terised his private conversation as well and gave his 
ordinary words of advice the most impressive effect. 

Mr, Mazoomdar was not only an eminent moralist 
and an eloquent orator, but he was also an accom- 
plished scholar and his conversation on literary topics 
Was as edifying as it was pleasant Unruly natures not 
rare among intelligent youths that would ill brook 
discipline and talk lightly of moral training, often 
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flocked round him attracted by his superior literary 
culture ; and when once within the range of his influence 
they could not resist it in any direction and wen 
benefited all round, morally as well as intellectually. 

As a religious teacher and a leader of the Bralimo 
Samaj Mr. Mazoomdar must have had often to deal 
with doctrines and dogmas, but his cardinal aim was 
to mould the life and the conduct of those who sought 
his advice. And his precepts derived no small force 
from his own inspiring example. r 

Well may we say of him : — 

“He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 

Allured to brighter worlds and led the way.” 

With these few feeble words I beg to move the 
first resolution before the meeting which runs as follows : 

That this meeting records its deep sense of sorrow 
at the death of the Rev. Pratap Chandra Mazoomdar, 
the founder of the Calcutta University Institute under 
its original designation of Society for the Higher Training 
of young men ; its appreciation of the anxious interest 
the untiring zeal, the salutary influence, the sterling 
character, and the inspiring example which he brought 
to bear on the moral training of youth ; and its deep 
sense of the loss the cause has sustained by his 
death. 



Annual Meeting of the Calcutta University Insti- 
tute held on 2 Oth March 1 909 under the 
Presidency of the Lt. Governor Sir Edward Baker. 


In asking your honour to unveil the portrait of 
the late Rev. Pratap Chandra Mazoomdar I need not 
detain you with any detailed account of all that 
Mr* Mazoomdar was and of all that he did. Like other 
gifted individuals, Mr. Mazoomdar had some prominent 
qualities which distinguished him from other men and 
determined the course of his life and actions, and a 
brief reference to them will I think be enough to show 
why we should cherish his memory with gratitude and 
respect. There is one other reason why I may well 
limit my task in this way and be content to leave 
unfinished the delineation of a finished character. The 
learned speaker who will follow me knew Mr. Mazoomdar 
more intimately than any one here present and he will 
be able to give to my rough sketch finishing touches 
more exquisite than any I could possibly give. 

Mr. Pratap Chandra Mazoomdar was as most of 
you know a leading member of the JBrahmo community 
and on the death of Keshab Chandra Sen he became 
the head of one important section of that commu- 
nity. He was an accomplished scholar well versed in 
the literature and philosophy of the West as well as 
of the East. And he was an orator of the highest 
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eminence. But neither his high position as a Brahmo 
leader, nor his deep and varied erudition, nor even his 
uncommon oratorical powers, constituted his real great- 
ness, which consisted in the greatness of his soul, in 
his insatiable longing after spiritual perfection and in 
his unceasing solicitude and untiring exertion to promote 
the moral and spiritual welfare of others. A lifelong 
student himself, he naturally sympathized with students in 
all their difficulties and he was anxious for their 
protection against the temptations of a great cify like 
Calcutta specially in those cases in which they were 
living away from their homes and guardians. He 
privately visited them in their messes, held informal 
conferences with them and helped them with his valuable 
advice. I know this because he now and then took me 
with him in those visits. To keep students away from 
undesirable company and objectionable amusements, he 
formed the idea of establishing a society which should 
provide play grounds for healthful sports and a library 
and reading room for voluntary study, and held social 
gatherings at which students might mix with each other 
and with their professors with greater freedom than 
was allowable in the lecture hall. He communicated 
his idea to Sir Charles Elliot then Lieutenant Governor 
of Bengal, who had great respect for him ; and Sir 
Charles Elliot not only gave the scheme his cordial 
support but obtained for the proposed Society the 
patronage of the Viceroy Lord Lansdowne. It was 
under such distinguished auspices and through the 
earnest exertions of Mr. Mazoomdar, that the Society 
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was established which was originally called the Society 
for the Higher Training of Young men, and. whici 
subsequently came to be known as the Calcutta University 
Institute the name it still bears. Mr. Mazoomdar was 
thus practically the founder of this institution. He was 
its first secretary ; later he was appointed as President 
of its general and moral training section ; and he 
served the institution in the last mentioned capacity 
up to the time of his death. He always did his best 
to promote the welfare of the Institute ; and he exercised 
a most salutory influence on the morals and conduct 
of its junior members. He was severe against frivolity 
of every sort and stern in exacting observance of 
discipline ; but at the same time he was most genial 
and kind to all. 

Though the head of a religious community, Mr. 
Mazoomdar had no sectarian narrowness. While men 
of weaker minds and feebler faith hesitate to recognize 
any truth in other systems of religion, Mr. Mazoomdar 
was ready to welcome truth wherever found ; and he 
showed alio due respect to sincere followers of creeds 
other than his own. 

When death deprived the Institute of his valuable 
guidance a memorial meeting was held in his honour, 
and a committee was appointed to take steps towards 
perpetuating his memory. The Committee resolved upon 
instituting certain prizes and placing in the hall the 
portrait which I am going to ask your Honour to 
unveil 
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It is a humble tribute of respect to the memory 
of one of the best friends and guides that the student 
Community ever had ; and it will I hope help to 
inspire our young men with those feelings of respect 
for authority, veneration for order and discipline and 
love of truth and purity, which it was Mr. Matfoomdar’s 
aim to foster and stimulate and which should animate 
them at all times if they are true, to the lofty tradi- 
tions of student life in this classic land, ^ 

Before concluding, I should acknowledge our deep 
obligation to His Honour for finding time amidst his 
numerous official and social engagements in this busy 
season to grace this occasion by his presence. His 
presence here, is one of the many proofs of the genuine 
interest His Honour takes in educational institutions 
and of the genial kindness he feels for the student 
community. 

With these words I request your Honour to unveil 
the memorial portrait of Pratap Chandra Mazoomdar, 


Dr. Alexander Du#. <1) 

Two important characters were filled by Dr. Dull. 
He was a great Christian missionary and he was also 
a great intellectual and moral teacher. Of Dr. dXdT as 
a missionary I do not here propose to speak, lor 1 
belong to a different religion and firmly believe m its 
catholic teaching that God reveals Himself in every 
heart and vouchsafes His mercy to every one that truly 
and devoutly seeks for it whatever his form of faith 
and worship may be. If however I say not nip. 

Dr. Duff as a missionary, I must not be uuderstooc as 
beiim wanting in admiration for his high character, as 
a religious man and his uncommon earnestness in religion, 
an admiration not unmixed I am bound in sincerity to 
add with regret, that a mind so deeply religious should 
It times have been so aggressive towards other religions. 
But if those professing creeds different from his own 
must naturally regard Dr. Duff as a missionary with 
mixed feelings of admiration and respect, it Is with 
unmixed feelings of gratitude and respect that they all 
regard him as a great and an earnest intellectual and 
moral teacher. And it is of Dr. Duff in this last mentioned 

character that I shall say a few words. 


<1> Dr. Duff was sent by the church of Scotland as its first missionary to 

India <18Z9> He endeavoured to preach Christianity in India by the establish- 
Let If schools and colie.es in which the Bib.e, Science Literature and every 
other brand of study were to be taught in the English language. 
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It is now full three score years and three when 
Dr. Duff first landed in this city, a young man of 24 
years, but possessed of rare literary, scientific and 
theological attainments and the still more rare quality 
of earnest devotion to his work which distinguished him 
through life. The educational prospects of this once 
classic land were then by no means cheering. The old 
oriental learning was in its decline and efforts were 
just being made to introduce into the country the 
learning of the West. Amidst all the discouraging 
difficulties of the situation, those efforts received a most 
powerful impetus from Dr. Duff, an impulse which could 
proceed only from one whose earnest conviction was 
that he was working for the glorification not of himself 
but of the great work above all. 

Dr. Duff was a great missionary, but he was a 
still greater man. He came to India as a missionary 
to preach the gospel of Christianity ; but he did not, 
notwithstanding the remonstrations of his brother mis- 
sionaries who were then of a contrary opinion, forget 
that he must begin by preaching the morp universal 
gospel of knowledge, knowledge not ungodly but religious 
still though unsectarian ; and mark with what exemplary 
self-abnegation, what noble humility he began his work 
as a teacher. As soon as with the help of our great 
countryman Ram Mohan Roy he was able to establish 
his school, the first scholar, the most brilliant essayist, 
and the most eloquent debator of his year at the 
University of St. Andrews cheerfully began to teach a 
number of Bengali youths literally the English alphabet. 
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When such a teacher in such a spirit began the work, 
no wonder that it made uncommon progress. And if 
lie commenced with such humble beginning, he lived to 
teach the sublimest productions in English Poetry and 
the profoundest doctrines of English Philosophy, to 
splendid classes of enthusiastic Bengali students m the 
college founded by him and known after his name. 
He lived also to see the establishment of the Calcutta 
University to which, as Sir H. Maine testified in his 
convocation speech, he rendered most signal service and 
which in its years of infancy thrived under his constant, 
assiduous and fostering care. And what must have been 
still more gratifying to him, he lived I believe to hear 
that one of his favourite Bengali pupils had on the political, 
the educational, and the religious platform attained an 
eminence for oratory which forcibly reminded many 
of the fervid and impassioned eloquence of the master. 

I should here add that Dr. Duff was the first to 
teach the Bengali students the science of Political Economy 
a science the knowledge of which we so badly want 
in these days of depreciated silver and currency 
difficulty. » 

Though I have not had the privilege of receiving 
instruction from the great teacher, yet I was a student 
when he was a teacher here ; and so pervading was his 
influence as a teacher that it is no exaggeration to say 
that I and the students of my time, no matter to what 
institution they belonged, were all within the range of 
that influence. We all looked up to him as our ideal 
of a teacher, of a scholar, and of an orator. We constantly 
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enquired about his ways of teaching and regarded books 
and modes of study that he recommended to his pupils 
as the best books and the best modes of study. 

And here let us pause for a moment and enquire 
what was the secret of Dr. Duffs great success as a 
teacher. To my mind one cause of this success was 
the sympathy he felt for his pupils both Christian and 
Non-Christian, sympathy which found such forcible and 
eloquent expression in his last published words. (1)..* 

It was this deep sympathy for his pupils, this 
tamest longing for their welfare that prevented him 
from remaining satisfied with his most brilliant lecture 
without enquiring at its close whether his pupils had 
really imbibed its substance and its spirit. It was this 
sympathy that assured his pupils against any smile of 
scorn at their stupidity and encouraged them to lay 
bare their ignorance when receiving instruction. And 
if ever he rebuked his pupils, he did so with love and 
not with hatred, in sorrow and not in anger. His 
teaching was intelligent and rational and intended only 
to secure lasting results, not mechanical and formal, 

<1 ) "It is true that I did, and do most fervently long for the Intellectual and 
moral, the social and domestic elevation of the people of India, and that in my own 
humble way I did, and do still labour incessantly towards the realizing of so blessed 
a consummation. I have lived in the assured faith, and shall die in the assured faith 
that ultimately, sooner or later, it shall, under the over-rulings of a gracious Provi- 
dence, be gloriously realised. Meanwhile, though absent in the body I can truly say 
that I am daily present in spirit with yourself and all other fellow- labourers in India, 
whether European or Native. Indeed wherever I wander, wherever I stay, my heart 
is still in India—in deep sympathy with its multitudinous inhabitants, and in earnest 
longings for their highest welfare in time and in eternity. <Extract from a letter to 
Mr. Fyfe. Dr. George Smith's life of Dr. Duff p. p. 468-69). 
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mid intended only to secure temporary results such as 
success in the examination hall. In these days when 
we are constantly realising the evils of cramming and 
when even the Chancellor of the University has to w r arn 
us against those evils, there can be no more profitable 
subject of study to all concerned with teaching, than 
the life of Dr. Duff. And a very thoughtful picture of 
that life we have from the pen of Dr. George Smith. 

But there was yet another and a deeper cause of 
Dr. Duff’s success as a teacher, which was this, that 
he regarded his w T ork as a teacher no less than his 
work as a missionary as sacred and religious work, even 
as the Brahmanical teachers did, in the good olden 
days. So long as man works for the sake of himself 
or even of his fellow-men, potent as his egoistic or 
even altruistic motives may be, they are often liable to 
be counteracted by conflicting rival motives such as 
those of pleasing one’s self or those around, leaving 
the work either at a stand still or misdirected and 
proceeding at a slackened pace. It is only when we 
work for the sake of a Higher Being before whom all 
considerations of self or even of those around self 
shrink to insignificance that all rivalry of conflicting 
motives disappears and our work proceeds with a 
singleness of aim and determined energy of action which 
no obstacles can impede, no allurements can decoy. 

While living Dr. Duff was unceasingly engaged in 
earnestly imparting valuable lessons to those around 
him. Now that he is no more his life will be a lasting 
lesson to students and teachers for generations to come. 
♦ 


Kali Charan Banerjee 
Memorial meeting held on 16-2-07. 

We are met here today to discharge a sad and 
solemn duty, the duty of offering our grateful tribute 
of respect to the memory of our departed friend 
Mr. Kali Charan Banerjee. 

His versatile intellect and his varied acquirements 
qualified him for many-sided activity, and the loftiness 
of his ideals prevented him from resting satisfied with 
his work until he had done it thoroughly well. 

After a brilliant academic career he entered the 
legal profession ; and his acute intelligence, deep learning, 
impressive eloquence, and charming manners soon brought 
him to prominence and enabled him to command a 
large practice. But in a short time he found out that 
there were other fields of work which though less 
remunerative, yet were more congenial to his nature 
and afforded him greater opportunities of doing good 
to his fellow countrymen ; and so resisting the attractions 
of law he took to politics and education. Here his 
powerful eloquence and profound scholarship were turned 
to their best use and helped the political and intellectual 
re-awakening of the country. His sincerity of purpose, 
his sound judgment, and his unohtrusive nature secured 
for him the confidence of all parties and soon made 
him one of the trusted leaders of his countrymen young 
and old. He was a teacher of the highest order ; his 
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teaching was not confined merely to imparting knowledge 
but aimed at improving the character of those who 
came within the sphere of his influence. And for more 
than a quarter of a century there was scarcely any 
movement intended for the physical, intellectual, moral, 
or political wellbeing of the country with which he was 
not actively associated and in which he did not take a 
leading part. 

Along with most other similar institutions, the Calcutta 
University Institute, at whose invitation we are assembled 
here, claimed a large share of Mr. Kali Charan Banerjee’s 
“attention when it was first established. He was one 
of the most enthusiastic coadjutors of its founder Mr. 
Pratap Chandra Mazoomdar. Mr. Kali Charan Banerjee was 
a member of its executive committee ever since its foundation 
and one of its Vice-Presidents for many years, and ungrudg- 
ingly rendered most valuable service to the institution 
throughout. His death has been as great a loss to 
the institution as to the country generally. 

But though Mr. Kali Charan Banerjee is gone, the 
lessons which his life of uncommon self-effacement and 
devotion to duty teach will continue to instruct and 
to inspire succeeding generations of his countrymen. 

Amidst all this incessant activity his career was 
marked by two notable peculiarities which distinguished 
him from most other active workers. These were his 
uncommon self-effacement and the happy combination of 
ability and goodness in him. 

Self-abnegation and goodness are often virtues of 
necessity with the weak and incompetent and capable 
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men are apt to associate them with weakness and 
incapacity. But in Mr. Kali Charan Banerjee there was 
complete self-effacement amidst energetic work ?< and the 
sweetest goodness associated with the highest ability 
and the most unbending firmness. He responded to the 
call of duty with the utmost readiness but as soon as 
his work was done he retired from the field without 
allowing his presence to be felt any longer. As with 
the great masterpieces of architecture like the Taj, the 
beauty of the edifice often cohceals the vast magnitude 
of its well-proportioned dimensions, so in the case of 
men of the type of Mr. Kali Charan Banerjee the 
greatness of the soul is often merged in its good- 
ness. 

Annual meeting of the Calcutta University 
Institute held on 17th March 1910 under the 
presidency of the Hon. Mr. S. P. Sinha. 

Sir Gooroodass Banerjee in requesting the Chairman 
to unveil the portrait of the late Mr. Kali Charan 
Banerjee, described him as an unostentatious- apostle of 
culture. He was a respected and scholarly teacher in 
the college hall, an orator and worker in the field of 
politics and an admirable ■ preacher of God's message to 
the educated classes. It was impossible to enumerate 
his manifold good qualities. 


Sir Syed Ahmed. 

We are met here today at the instance of the 
Moslem Friends' Association to do honour to the 
memory of Sir Syed Ahmed k. c. s. l, l. l. d., f. e. a. s. 
a man to whom all honour is due. 

I cannot help remarking at the outset that I feel 
a certain degree of awkwardness in occupying the 
chair in the presence of so many distinguished 
representatives of the community to which the deceased 
belonged, any one of whom could have filled the 
chair more gracefully and appropriately than myself. 
But as it is your pleasure that I should have the 
honour of presiding on this occasion, I thankfully 
accept the honour conferred upon me. 

Sir Syed Ahmed was, as you all know for many 
years, one of the leading members of the Mahomedan 
Community in India. And though much of what he 
has done during the long series of years in public 
and private life may relate to promoting the welfare 
of that community, yet his claims to grateful remem- 
brance ought not to be confined to it. For in seeking 
to promote the true welfare of his own community he 
must have indirectly at least contributed to the wel- 
fare of all India. Amidst the diversity of colours 
and creeds and interests that exist in the country 
there is a solemn and sacred bond of unity in the 
brotherhood of man strengthened by the no less 
solemn and sacred bond of common allegiance to our 
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gracious Sovereign. And I am a firm believer in the 
doctrine that no section of a community thus united 
can be really prosperous unless every other section is 
so, that India cannot prosper unless every section of 
the Indian Community is good, wise, and happy. 
Every one who aims at securing the real good of 
any section of the Indian Community must indirectly 
at least be doing good to every other section of it. 

Whatever differences of opinion may exist as to 
the merits of some of the acts in the public life of 
Sir Syed Ahmed, everyone must admit that his 
exertions for the promotion of education amongst the 
Mahomedans entitle him to the respect and gratitude 
not only of his co-religionists but also of every other 
community in India. 

It is praise enough to say of any man that for 
upwards of a quarter of a century he was intimately 
connected with every important educational movement 
in a great province, and that praise certainly belongs 
to the deceased, and there is some thing peculiarly 
appropriate in the fitness of things that this meeting 
to do honour to his memory should have been 
convened at the instance of the Moslem Friends* 
Association, an association consisting for the most 
part of Mahomedan graduates and tinder graduates, 
and should have been held in the hall of the Calcutta 
University Institute. 

I had not the honour of being intimately acquain- 
ted with the deceased, and I am not therefore in a 
position to expatiate at length on his many great 
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qualities. Nevertheless I know enough of him to be 
inspired with sincere respect and admiration for him. 

Without occupying your time any further, I shall 
now call upon the speakers of the evening to address 
you. 

—i 


Sir Ramesh Chandra Mitter. 

We are met here to mourn the loss of a very 
distinguished fellow citizen, Sir Ramesh chandra Mitter 
and to consider what steps should be taken to per- 
petuate his memory in a suitable manner. 

I had the honour of knowing Sir R. C. Mitter, 
for more than a quarter of a century and I have 
formed the highest opinion of him as a lawyer, as a 
jud^e, and as a man. He was at the bar when our 
acquaintance began. He was then one of the leading 
Vakils of the Calcutta High Court. His advocacy was 
characterised by uncommon earnestness and at the 
same time perfect fairness. Acuteness and breadth 
are not often found in combination. But in his 
arguments acuteness of reasoning and breadth of view 
were equally prominent. While possessing such 
abilities and occupying an eminent position in his 
profession he was most unassuming in his 
manners and most kind and courteous to his juniors. 
] shall with your permission allude to one small 
incident in illustration of what I have said. I was 
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his junior in a small case which came on for hearing 
somewhat unexpectedly and before we could get the 
copies of all the necessary papers ; and op my express- 
ing my regret that I was wanting in my duty to my 
leader, and to my client for not having gone through 
the record and made notes of the necessary details of 
the documents to supply the want of papers, I was 
told by him that I need not regret alone as the 
duty of not going through the record was his quite 
as much as it was mine. Kind and consoling as 
the remark was, I could not help feeling doubtful as 
to its correctness ; but its sincerity was beyond question. 
When at the bar, Ramesh Chandra Mitter enjoyed the 
confidence of the public, the love and esteem of the 
profession and the respect of the court. 

On a vacancy being caused by the untimely death 
of Mr. Justice Dwarka Nath Mitter, Ramesh Chandra 
Mitter was raised to the Bench. Though succeeding 
one of the ablest judges that ever sat in an Indian High 
Court, he soon proved that he was a worthy successor 
of Dwarka Nath Mitter. His vast and varied know- 
ledge and experience, acquired in the course of an 
extensive practice, aided by a rare combination of 
unusual quickness of apprehension and untiring patience, 
and guided by a calm judgment and an earnest desire 
to do substantial justice, made him one of the best of 
judges that ever adorned the judicial bench. He never 
cared to be flashy. He never required any foil to set 
off to advantage the genuine brilliancy of his parts. 
His uncommon quickness of intellect and his unfailing 
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concentration of attention which enabled him to grasp 
an argument from the barest indication of it, relieved 
practitioners appearing before him of all apprehension 
about their arguments not being duly appreciated and 
removed all necessity for that repetition of which we 
so often complain. His judicial independence and absolute 
freedom from bias of every sort enabled him to enjoy, 
as the learned officiating Advocate General in his 
graceful tribute to the memory of Sir Ramesh Chandra 
Mittei* well said, the unbounded confidence of the 
profession and the public. During the temporary ab- 
sence of the Chief Justice, he was twice appointed 
offg. Chief Justice and the appointment was greeted 
with a chorus of universal approbation. His judgments, 
which will form a lasting record of his judicial work, 
bear, as the learned Chief Justice of Bengal observed, 
marks of the erudition of the lawyer, the impartiality 
of the judge and the polish of the scholar. 

On his retirement from the Bench he was honoured 
with a Knighthood and was appointed a member of the 
Supreme Legislative Council and of the Jury Commi- 
ssion. Hfc spent all his time and energy in co-opera- 
ting with every movement calculated to promote , the 
welfare of his country which he loved most dearly, and 
he showed his love for his country not merely by 
admiring her glorious past, but also by doing all that 
in him lay to secure for her a glorious future. 

In private life, he was a man of spotless charac- 
ter ; he was a firm and genial friend to those who 
enjoyed the privilege of his friendship ; he loved most 
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dearly as he was most dearly loved by all his domestic 
relations. His invaluable advice was sought by many, 
and everyone who sought for it felt the assurance that 
he would have his undivided attention and receive the 
soundest advice it was possible to expect. 

Such was the man we have lost. We deeply mourn 
his loss. And if we appreciate his sterling worth it is 
our bounden duty to take steps to perpetuate his memory 
in a suitable manner. 

+ — — ^ 

Gokhale. 

We are mourning over the great loss which India 
has sustained by the untimely death of one of the 
worthiest of her sons, and we are expressing our 
intense sorrow for that great loss. If the loss is so 
great and the sorrow so intense to us, people of India, 
to whom the illustrious deceased was bound by the 
tie of common nationality, how much greater must 
that loss be and how much more intense that sorrow 
to those to whom Gokhale was bound in addition by 
the closer ties of sacred domestic relationship. While 
giving expression to our own feelings, we should not 
forget the feelings of the bereaved family ; and meet 
it is that this meeting should adopt as its second resolu- 
tion the one which I beg leave to place before you. 

If it is our bounden duty to offer our grateful 
tribute of respect to the memory of our departed 
countryman who loved us so dearly, who laboured for 
us so earnestly sacrificing his own ease and comfort 
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and even health for our sake, it is no less our duty 
* to offer our heartfelt condolence and sympathy to his y; 

bereaved family who might have benefited more appre- 
ciably by those gifts with which heaven had endowed 
Mr. Gokhale so richly, if they had been devoted less 
exclusively to the promotion of our welfare. All that 
we can offer to Mr. Gokhale’s family is but poor 
return alas for the invaluable services he has rendered 
to his country. But his noble selfless nature worked 
regardless of reward. In the true spirit of the Gita text, 

n ^ c^n^r 5 h stef mi w 

Gokhale did his duty regardless of reward and 
though belonging to the order of house-holder he acted 
■like a Sanyas! and a Yogi. . 1 

They say, sorrow shared is sorrow soothed, - 1 would 
out pause to question the soundness of the collective 
wisdom embodied in the saying, but would ask you to yield 
to the natural impulse which prompts us to sympathise I 

with others in their sorrow. I may remind you, unlike 
the grosser forces of the material world, the subtle 
force of sympathy in the moral world is effective 
directly in proportion to its distance and the bereaved 
Maharastra family in the Deccan will I hope and 
trust have the melancholy consolation that he whose 
loss they are mourning now has by his unselfish 
overflowing love for all India made that family as 
dear to us here in distant Bengal as they are to 
their near neighbours and dear relations. 1 


Rev. Father Lafont. 

This being the first meeting of the Senate since 
the death of our distinguished colleague, the Rev. 
Father Lafont, before proceeding to the business of 
the day, we should I think express our appreciation 
of his valuable services to the University and our 
sorrow for the loss we have sustained by his^ death. 
I would therefore beg leave to move : — * 

That the Senate records its high appreciation of 
the eminent services rendered to the University for 
upwards of thirty years by the late Rev. Father 

Lafont, and its expression of deep sorrow for the 
great loss it has sustained by his death. 

It is not necessary for me to say much in 

support of this motion, as the valuable services 

rendered to the University by our departed colleague 
are well known to every one present in this hall. 
The Rev. Father Lafont was a Fellow of this Uni- 
versity for more than thirty years, and since his 

appointment in 1877 he continued all along " until his 
departure for Darjeeling, about two months ago, to 
take an active part in its work. His varied learning, 
his sound judgment, his uncommon power of lucid 
exposition, and bis serene temper enabled him to 
throw useful light upon almost every subject of 
discussion and to render material help to his colleagues 
in all their deliberations. He was twice Dean of the 
Faculty of arts, he was many years a member of the 
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Syndicate, he was a member of many important 
committees of the Senate and he was the Senior Ordinary 
fellow of the University under the new constitution. 
He was one of the movers in the cause of the 
promotion of scientific studies in this University and 
of the cultivation of science by the people of this 
Province. And it was mainly in recognition of his 
work in this line that the University conferred on him 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Science. It is a 
matter of deep regret that he did not live long to 
enjoy that honour. But if his friends must share that 
regret they have this consolation that he lived a 
fairly long life of earnest and useful work in the 
field of education in this his adopted country which 
will cherish his memory with deep feelings of love 
and esteem. 


'/K.. ■ 



Gauri Sankar De. 

I deem it a great honour to be permitted to take 
part in the proceedings of this meeting. Great as is 
the importance of this meeting if judged by its numerical 
strength and its representative character, far greater 
is its importance when judged by its object, which is 
to do honour to departed worth ; the sterling worth of 
one who in his lifetime never sought for any honour 
except what could be earned by the conscientious and 
diligent discharge of the duties of the noble calling of 
a teacher. I feel deeply thankful to the organizers of 
this meeting for giving me an opportunity of offering 
my humble tribute of respect to the memory of Professor 
Gauri Sankar De. Indeed I feel a little embarrassed 
by the prominent position assigned to me among so many 
eminent speakers who were colleagues of the late professor, 
and I can reconcile myself to that position only when 
I remember that I am not altogether a stranger to this 
institution. I call to mind with pleasure and with pride 
the time, it is now nearly half a century "ago, when 
on the opening of the B. A. Class in the General 
Assemblys Institution, a new professorship of Mathe- 
matics was created, and I had the honour of being 
the first incumbent of that post, which a little later 
was adorned by Professor Gauri Sankar De, and the 
duties of which were discharged by him with such 
conspicuous ability and success for over forty years. 

Babu Gauri Sankar De had a very brilliant aca- 
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domic career. He was the Gold Medalist of his year 
at the M. A. Examination in Mathematics ; he after- 
wards won the Premchand Roychand Studentship the 
highest prize which the Calcutta University can award. 
He obtained also the degree of Bacheiar in Law and 
was, I believe admitted and enrolled as a Yakil of 
the High Court of Calcutta. But Themis (1) though she 
has drawn away so many of our brilliant graduates, 
had no attraction for Gauri Sankar, whose sturdy 
intellect found more delight in stiff Mathematical study 
than in the engaging pursuits of Law. It Babu Gauri 
Sankar had joined the legal profession with his high 
intellectual powers, he could certainly have made his 
mark there, and earned more money. But what was 
that compared with the satisfaction he had of 
being the teacher of two generations of students in a 
different branch of learning. In this connection I am 
forcibly reminded of a famous remark of the eminent 
Mathematician Babbage. When Mr. Maule, Senior 
Wrangler of his year and afterwards Mr. Justice Maule 
had been making rapid progress at the Bar, and a 
friend of iris said to Babbage, “Mr. Maule is doing 
so well at the Bar that he may one day become the 
Lord Chancellor of England ” Babbage sternly remarked, 
“What if he becomes the Lord Chancellor of England, 
what is that compared with what he might have be- 
come had he stuck to mathematics.” It is because the 
pursuit of knowledge is held in such high estimation 
in the British Isles that knowledge has made such 


<]> Daughter of Uranus personified in Greek mythology as law and order 
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immense progress there. And it is because our fore- 
fathers in the good old days could say, 

W*l fasft *1^ ^s?TF5 t! 

“Royalty is not equal to learning, for the king 
receives homage only in his own kingdom, bat the 
learned man receives homage wherever he goes,” that 
learning pjade such great progress in ancient times in 
this classic land. It is true Professor Gauri Banker De 
has not added to our stock of mathematical knowledge 
by discovering new truths ; but he has certainly helped 
to raise the ordinary level of that knowledge, among 
his countrymen by teaching that subject to thousands 
of students, and by helping not a small number of 
them to obtain the degree of Master of Arts with 
great distinction in that subject. On looking through the 
University Calender you will find that for a series of 
years the College in which he taught, enjoyed almost 
a monopoly of turning out M. A.s in pure Mathematics. 

The teaching of higher Mathematics was thus his 
pleasure and his pride. He never sought for any other 
honour,* and I remember one notable instance r in which 
he declined an honour Aljat had been offered. Many 
years ago, when the Presidentship of the Board of 
studies in Mathematics was offered to him he declined 
the offer and gracefully proposed the name of another 
bright luminary then just rising but destined to outshine 
all others, — Asutosh Mukerjee. 

He was appointed a fellow of the University in 
1884, and rendered valuable service as a member of 
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the Board of studies in Mathematics and of various 
other Committees. He did not speak much at meetings 
but when lie spoke he spoke with effect and was 
listened to with ' respect. He generally gave his silent 
vote but always with judgment and discrimination. 

He led a life of ascetic purity and archaic simpli- 
city. His great learning and his unostentatious but 
dignified manners won for him the respect and admira- 
tion of all who came in contact with him. 

Such was Professor Gauri Sanker De, Take him 
for all in all seldom will you find his like again. He 
is gone, leaving us to mourn his loss. But the example 
of his life will not be lost. It will continue to ins- 
pire many to follow Ms noble example. 



Sir Henry Cotton. 

If the proposition entrusted to me stood in need 
of any ^ioquent advocacy in its support, I should have 
preferred to see it, placed in abler* hands than mine. 
But as the resolution wifi I am sure be carried by 
acclamation as soon as it is proposed and as the speech 
of the mover will be mere matter of nominal form in 
the same proportion as the adoption of his motion by you 
will be matter of real feeling, I readily respond to the 
call from the chair to have the honour of taking part in 
the proceedings of this meeting. And I need hardly 
•say that it gives me very great pleasure to do so. For 
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not only do I in common with you all, love and respect 
the man we are seeking to honour, but I am proud to say 
that my personal relations with him for many years have 
been of the most cordial sort 

The resolution I have to move asks us to honour a 
retired high official who throughout his long and 
distinguished career of public service always 
did his best to promote the welfare of this country ; it 
asks us to welcome an Englishman who has devoted his 
days of well earned repose to the furtherance of 
India's good- 

Rich as the Indian Civil service may be in ability and 
attainments, it is not often that it can boast of members 
like Sir Henry Cotton. And high as is the English 
national character for its strong sense of justice and its 
earnest devotion to duty a personality like Sir Henry 
Cotton's must be conspicuous even in that great nation. 

Moral greatness must not be. measured merely by 
striking results achieved- There are two marked types 
of greatness both noble, and each serving in its own way 
a purpose in the economy of nature, one of which is exclu- 
sive, being greatness in height, and is admired more than 
loved, while the other is, attractive, being greatness in 
breadth, is loved sooner than it is admired. The moral 
greatness of our beloved and respected friend is of this 
latter type- Humanity with its load of woe always expects 
and often finds more relief from the latter than the former- 
It may not strike the imagination or enforce unwilling 
obedience, but it awakens our love and receives voluntary 
homage. And this is why Sir Henry Cotton, though no 
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longer clothed with the authority of office has beeh greeted 
with such enthusiastic reception whereever he has been. 

Apart from direct benefits conferred the amount of 
indirect good that Englishmen of Sir Henry Cotton's stamp 
do is incalculable. Their broad sympathetic mind enables 
them to understand and better appreciate the thoughts 
and sentiments, the aims and aspirations, of a foreign race 
so liable to be misunderstood and misjudged and they 
help to strengthen the mutual confidence and mutual 
good-will between Indians and Englishmen whom an all- 
ruling Providence has united together, and whose har- 
monious co-operation must be earnestly wished for alike by 
the rulers and the ruled. 

Whether we consider the true interest of India or 
that of England, Sir Henry Cotton has pre-eminently 
worked to serve both. And need I remind you that the 
only interest he has studiously disregarded is his own. 

Nor must we forget that he is here with us now not 
on any business of his own, no, not even on a pleasure 
trip ; but he has taken the trouble of coming to us in ready 
response our invitation to help us with his sage advice. 

For such a true, such a warm, such a disinterested 
friend of India, no reception which it is in our power to 
give, can be too enthusiastic. And I think, I voice the 
sentiment of this large and influential gathering and indeed 
of the whole country when I say that we should accord 
Sir Henry Cotton a most hearty welcome. 

With these few words which but feebly express our 
feeling, I would ask you to carry by acclamation the 
resolution I have the honour to move. 


Maharaja Surya Kanta Acharya. 


I deem it a great previlege to be permitted to add 
my feeble voice in support . of the 'Resolution so ably 
moved by the last speaker. 

The saying is as true as it is trite that in honour- 
ing departed worth we only honour ourselves. Maha- 
raja Surya Kanta Acharya when he was living must 
have enjoyed the self-satisfaction inseparable from 
doing good work. Now when he is no more if we 
raise a suitable memorial for him, we only shew, that 
we are able to appreciate his worth and respect what 
is good and noble in human nature. 

After what has been so well said by the eloquent 
speakers who have preceded me, it is unnecessary 
for me to dwell upon the many things which entitle the 
Maharaja to our respect and gratitude. I r shall only 
refer briefly to two matters which have struck me 
most forcibly. 

Maharaja Surya Kanta Acharya was a distinguished 
sportsman and he has written a book entitled Shikar-* 
Kahini in which he gives a graphic account of his 
adventures in hunting. Amidst narratives of risky 
enterprises and hair breadth escapes which will interest 
lovers of sport, are interspersed intensely thoughtful 
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and devout reflections shewing that inside the some- 
what brusque exterior of the sportsman, there was a 
soul endowed with some of the gentlest and noblest 
virtues that adorned the man. The reading of those passa- 
ges in the Shikar Kahini , reminds one of Kalidas's 
well known lines. 

rat? 

*rrw. i 

ii 

The warm and active interest which the Maharaja 
took in the cause of national Education and the 
munificent liberality with which he helped it, entitle 
him to the lasting gratitude of his countrymen. This 
is neither the time nor the place to enter into any 
detailed description of what National Education is ; but 
as I refer to the Maharaja's support of the National 
Education movement as constituting one of his best 
claim to the gratitude of his countrymen I may be 
permitted to say a word to show that the movement 
was neither harmful or futile. Education should no 
doubt proceed upon a cosmopolitan basis and assimilate 
all the best ideals of the world; and this the 
National Council of education expressly admits among 
its objects. But though this is desirable in the later 
stage, in the earlier stage such assimilation is not 
possible to any large extent. Every student when 
commencing his school education, brings with him in 
addition to his outfit of language, his stock of thoughts 
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and sentiments, the -gifts of his nature which the teacher 
instead of ignoring* and hastily displacing should try 
to utilize and improve. And this is all that the 
National Council of education aims at Maharaja 
Surya Kanta with his usual sagacity and judgment 
soon became convinced that education imparted on the 
lines adopted by the National Council of Education 
would satisfy a real want, and he accordingly lent 
the council his powerful support and made in its 
favour a grant of Rs. 12,000 a year. The institution 
had then just come into existence and beyond a few 
feeble words of gratitude and promise of a distant 
and dubious future, there was nothing more to expect 
in return. Appeal for honouring the memory of such 
a true benefactor of his country will I am sure be 
readily responded to not only by men of rank and 
wealth but by all his countrymen according to their 
means. 

It would be premature now to say anything as to 
the form the proposed memorial should take. That 
will be determined by the Committee you are going 
to appoint, having regard to the fund that Is raised 
and the wishes of the subscribers. I would beg leave 
only to throw out a suggestion that some work of 
public utility will not be an inappropriate form for 
the Maharaja Surya Kanta memorial. 


Sisir Kumar Ghosh. jjj 

I deem it a great privilege to be permitted to 
take part in the proceedings of this meeting and offer 
my humble tribute of respect to the hallowed memory 
of Sisir Kumar Ghosh. The resolution, I am called 
upon to second has been so eloquently and ably moved 
by one of our greatest orators and journalists, that the 
work of the seconder becomes easy. Not that much 
more does not remain to be said — for not even the . jl 

eloquence of Babu Surendra Nath Banerjea can ex- 
haust the description of the many-sided activity of 
Sisir Kumar Ghosh but all that occurs to one at first thought 
on the subject has been said and very well said. 

Illustrious men like great luminaries do not allow 
their detailed features to be delineated with ease. Their 
very brightness makes such detailed delineation difficult. 

Much as I wish, I must own that I am not able 
to present you any adequate delineation of the many- 
sided activity of oar illustrious countryman whom we 
are met *here to honour. All I shall do will be to 
dwell upon a few prominent features of this noble character. 

The resolution before you very properly divides | 

the work done by Sisir Kumar Ghosh under two great 
heads, namely* his work as a prominent political leader 
and journalist and secondly his work as a spiritual 
teacher and Bengali author. 

Meeting held in the Town Hail on 23rd March 1911. President^MaharaJa 
of Durbhanga. Sir Gooroodas Banerjee seconded the first Resolution. 
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As a prominent political leader Sisir Kumar's great 
merit lay in his being the first to perceive that the 
real political progress of the country consisted in the 
masses becoming awakened to a due sense of their 
political rights and duties. This was only an anti- 
cipation of his subsequent spiritual development. He 

felt for all but most for those who wanted his sym- 
pathy more. His democratic leaning was not the result 
of any ill will towards the aristocracy but was the 
outcome of enthusiastic good will for the masses. 
That is why notwithstanding his ' pronounced demo- 
cratic predilections, the leading members of the 

aristocracy were his sincere admirers and fast friends 
as this very meeting and the presence of your High- 
ness here testify. Upon certain political questions 

his views differed from those of his con temporaries, 
but that was perhaps because he was much in ad- 
vance of his time and saw a forecast of the future of 
which others had not yet caught any glimpse. 

But depend upon it there could not possibly have 
been anything wrong or sinister in his political princi- 
ples 5 for the author of Amiya Nimcd Charita, the 
apostle of the religion of Universal Love could not 
harbour any ill will or hatred towards any race or 
individual. He believed that the British rule in India 
was established by the will of Providence. And if he asked 
for large concessions it was owing to his belief that 
England was just and would readily grant such concessions. 

As a journalist the pungency of his criticism of 
public men and measures was one distinctive feature 
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writings. He wrote strongly because he felt 
trongly for the wrongs. For the time being t e 
wrongs carried him away. But bitterness was no part 
of his writings. His very strength sometimes costi- 
tuted his weakness and his writings weie sometimes 
considered to be bitter. But they had ^vays Ae 
saving grace of humour and bitterness was as far from 

his jl » *, h ; -r, 

officers severely it wu because >>c had unbounded 
confidence ill British justice and because be firm! 
believed that their prestige was far too high o 

be shaken by his criticism. Perhaps he failed o 

realise the difficulties in the situation of officials and 
to soften the severity of his criticism accordingly, 
but those who knew him never charged him with any 
bitterness of feeling. 

He has been rightly described as the master of 
journalists in India. You are told that his style of 
writing was somewhat quaint but I think it was his 
originality. His style of writing was not borrowed 

from any one but was peculiarly lus own. Originality 
in this as in most other matters was his special merit. 
He was a favourite child of nature who had lavishly 
endowed him with some of her best gifts and he 
was well able to depend upon his own resources 

without having to borrow from any one. 

In manners he lacked, I might almost say, he hated 
: all artificial polish ; but behind the somewhat rough 
exterior if you choose to call it so, there was a 
charming sweetness, simplicity, and frankness, which 
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impressed every one who had the pleasure of close 
aquaintance with him. 

The rough and rapid sketch I have given you of 
our illustrious countryman may appear to some of you 
to be a little too glowing. But after a few more 
strokes which yet remain to be added you will find 
the sketch is but natural and if anything, it has suffered for 
my want of skill in proper delineation. No panegyric 
pronouncement, no high colours we can depict him with, 
can come up to the mark ; he is above them all. 

It remains for me now to say a few words about 
Babu Sisir Kumar Ghosh’s high spiritual attainments 
and work in the field of Bengali literature. It is not 
until his spiritual nature is .taken into account that 
we can form a correct estimate of his character. It was 
the spiritual element in him that determined and directed 
all his thoughts and deeds unconsciously in his younger 
days and consciously in his later years. He was a true 
Vaishnaba, an apostle of the religion of universal love 
and there can be no better proof, no stronger evidence 
of the earnestness of his devotion to his faith and his 
real spiritual greatness than the fact that while in 
full enjoyment of his powers and after he had attained 
a commanding position as a political leader, he quietly 
retired from active political life to work for the spiritual 
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well being of the country. It is true he found in 
his beloved and dutiful brother Babu Matilal Grhosh 
a worthy successor, but how few are there who can retire 
even if they have worthy ones to take their place. His 
sacrifice was dictated by his firm faith in heaven. 

It was in his retirement that Sisir Kumar Grhosh 
wrote those wonderful Bengali Books the Kalachcmd Gita 
and the Amiya Nimai Gharita . They furnish a literature 
at onge most ennobling and yet so simple that the 
humblest capacity can well profit by it. The Amiya ; 
Nimai Gharita will ever rank as one of the greatest 
books in the Bengali language. 

I" have said a few good things about Sisir Babu 
and they are his due. I do not say that he 
w r as a perfect being. No one was more 
conscious of his imperfections than he himself. As a 
Vaishnaba he always felt that it was only those who 
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were humble as the straw trampled down by every one, 
who were patient as the tree bearing silently the inclemencies 
of weather, who were devoid of vanity, and who were 
respectful to all, that were fit to worship God. 

Ho mixed in politics, carried on journalistic controver- 
sies, had his bickerings and contentions with others 
but all the while his serious thoughts were centred 
in God. Of him this may be truly said 

As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 

Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm, 
Tho’ round its breast the rolling clouds are spread 
Eternal sun shine settles on its head. 

And now in that eternal sunshine, in the abode 
of the blessed and far removed from the clouds 
and storms of the sublunar region Sisir Kumar has 
his rest. He has left his countrymen one and all 
friends and opponents — to mourn his loss and to have 
this consolation in their sorrow that though he is 
gone ho did solid work for them and his life teaches 
the noble lesson that in spiritual advancement lies the 
salvation of man. 
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Mr. Paranjpes Senior Wrangler-ship. 

We are met here to-day to offer our hearty 
congratulations to a distinguished fellow countryman 
on the splendid success he has achieved in his aca- 
demic career and to express our deep sense of grati- 
tude to a sympathetic Ruler for the kindly interest 
he has been graciously pleased to evince in that 
success. 

The brilliant success of Mr. Raghavendra Purush- 
ottam Paranjpe of Poona in attaining the high posi- 
tion of Senior Wrangler at the Cambridge Mathe- 
matical Tripos Examination this year, has not only 
earned for him the admiration of the educational 
world but has shed lustre on his countrymen and his 
country* The examination is a very difficult one. The 
best trained of the most intellectual youth of England 
compete at this Examination. And among these who 
stood first at it in past years were men like Airy, 
Herschell, Stokes, Cayley, Adams, and Rayleigh. The 
attainment of the highest place at such an examination 
by an Indian youth is therefore matter for just con- 
gratulation and refutes conclusively the insinuation 
sometimes made about the supposed inferiority of the 
Indian intellect. 

As fellow subjects of one common gracious Sove- 
reign we naturally wish that Englishmen should treat 
us as their equals. The most effective mode of vindi- 
cating our claim to such equal treatment is for our 
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countrymen to compete with Englishmen m fields of 
open competition, and prove their equality by the, result. 
Englishmen are proud of tlieir superiority ; but when 
once convinced by the logic of fact that one is their 
equal, their innate sense of justice makes them accord 
him the most welcome reception. The cases o r. 
Ranjit Singh, Mr. Atul Chandra Chatterjee, Dr. 
Jagadish Chandra Bose, Dr. Prafulla Chandra Ray, 
and Mr. Paranjpe are instances in point. 

If the success of Mr. Paranjpe is thus* justly 
matter for congratulation the graceful and appreciative 
manner, in which His Excellency the Viceroy has 
been pleased to refer to it in his congratulatory 
message to the Principal of the Fergusson College, 
must be matter for still greater congratulation, lhe 
message is in these terms. “Viceroy desires to con- 
gratulate you as Principal of the Fergusson College 
upon the brilliant success attained by a former pupil 
of the College in carrying off the blue ribbon of 
English Scholarship. Such a triumph is a wonderful 
tribute both to the teaching of the College and to 
the capabilities of the most highly trained Indian 
intellects.” A Viceroy who entertains such kindly 
feelings for the people he is called upon to govern 
and who takes such warm interest- in their progress 
is entitled to the lasting gratitude of the country. 

Nor must I omit to add here that the effect of 
the encouraging words of His Excellency^ message is 
enhanced in no small degree by the fact that they 
proceed from one so well qualified to appreciate 
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| the value of academic distinctions. For Lord Curzon 

l ^ is no less eminent as a scholar than as a statesman ; 
I and his academic career was as exceptionally brilliant 

I as his political career has been. 

H 

I Lord Curzori's high appreciation of Mr. Paranjpe ; s 

I success will I think have one very salutory effect. 

I It will check the tendency growing in some quarters 

of underrating intellectual achievements and estimating 
the works of a man by the money he earns or the 
I preferment he is able to secure. Such a tendency 

I which should be deprecated everywhere is wholely 

I unworthy of the people of this country whose ances- 

I tors of old held learning in much higher estimation 

than wealth and rank and among whom the aristo- 
cracy of learning was the only aristocracy recognized. 
i£ r m 

The importance of the position of a Senior 

I AVrangler arises as I have already indicated not 

I ^ merely from the difficulty of the Mathematical Tripos 
examination, but also from the achievements of a succession 
| of Senior Wranglers like Stokes, and Caylay and 

Adams, in, the field of science. Mr. Paranjpe being 
up to this time the only Senior Wrangler we have 
amongst our countrymen, his career will be most 
anxiously watched by us in expectation of some substantial 
contribution by him to the stock of human knowledge 
in the domain of science, and we trust we shall not be 
disappointed. At any rate, we hope he will stick 
to the cultivation of science, and will not be allured 
by the attractions of the legal profession which have 
in so many instances not only in this country but 
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even in England drawn off ardent youths from the 
less lucrative pursuit of science. He and all of us f- 

should do well to bear in mind the remark of 

Babbage the well known inventor of the Calculating 
machine, who on being told that his friend Maul 
afterwards Mr. Justice Maul, the senior wrangler of 

his year, was doing well at the bar and might one 
day become the Lord Chancellor, observed, And what 
if he becomes the Lord Chancellor V what is that to 
what he might have become ’"—meaning evidently if < 

lie had stuck to the cultivation of mathematics. Tho | 

remark was well worthy of the eminent mathematician 
in whose estimation, even the exalted position of 

the Lord Chancellor of England was not equal to 
that of a true votary of science. It is to men inspired 
by these really noble sentiments that the gieatness o! 
England in the field of science is due. 

The success achieved by Mr. Paranjpe and the 
chorus of enthusiastic admiration with which it has \ 
been greeted by all persons from His Excellency the 

Viceroy downwards, will, we may hope, stimulate our 

graduates and undergraduates to emulate Mf. Paranjpe # 
the senior wrangler of the year as well as the Senior 
Wranglers of past years whose splendid achievements 
in science have shed undying lustre on their 

Universities. 


— 


Reception to the Hon. Mr. S. P. Sinha. 

On 9. 4. 1909 the Calcutta University Institute enter* 
tained the Hon* Mr. S* P. Sinha at a Social Gathering in 
the Institute Hail. Sir Gooroodas Banerjee presided. 

Bahu Narendra Nath Ganguli at the invitation of the 
President read out a Sanskrit address to the Hon. S. P. Sinha. 

Bahu Surendra Mohan Maitra then sang a Bengali song 
Specially composed for the occasion by Sir Gooroodas Banerjee, 

Sir Gooroodas Banerjee then spoke as follows:— 

We are met here this evening to offer our 
hearty congratulations to Mr. S. P. Sinha on his 
appointment as Legal Member of the Governor Gene- 
ral's Council. The occasion is unique and has naturally 
called forth a general chorus of acclamation to whieh 
the Calcutta University Institute seeks to add its 
feeble voice. . 

True it is that in pursuance of the just and 
enlightened policy enunciated in the famous proclama- 
tion of our late beloved Sovereign and confirmed by 
our preset King Emperor, Indians have been appointed 
to various high offices of State ; but this is the first 
time in the history of British Rule in India when 
ail Indian has been admitted to a share in the actual, 
executive Government of India. This, if in one sense 
a bold step is in every sense a wise step. Nothing 
can be more effective than a step like this, in quiet- 
ing Unrest and soothing discontent and in strengthen- 
ing mutual confidence between England and India, 
which Providence in its beUeficent dispensation has 
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united together for the good of both. It not only 
tends to satisfy the legitimate aspiration of the people v 
to have a share in the Government of their country 
but it also affords the most convincing proof that 
our rulers when they can associate one of us with 
themselves in the executive Government of the I 

country, cannot but be sincere in their profession 
to govern India for India’s good. j 


Some people try to moderate the good effects of 
an appointment like this by arguing that it can con- 
cern only a very few select individuals and that the 
great majority of the people regard it with indifference. 
This is quite an erroneous view. No doubt the dignity 
and emoluments of the office will be enjoyed by only 
one person ; but the real value of the appointment 
to the country consists in its marking practically the 
removal of a disqualification, the obliteration of a 
colour line, and the triumph of reason over prejudice 
and that is a value which every Indian, whatever 
his position in life, can and does fully appreciate. 
This is the main reason why the . appointfnent has 
been received with such enthusiastic approbation all 
over the country. In this view the honour done to 
Mr. Sinha is an honour which every Indian shares 
with him. It is in fact an honour done to all India. 


And why limit the joy occasioned by the appointment 
to India alone ? If India feels the satisfaction of see- 
ing justice done to her England must feel the higher 
satisfaction of doing that justice. 
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In saying that the honour done to Mr. Sinha is so 
largely shared by his countrymen, I must not be 
understood to imply that his own share in it is small. 
If that had been so, if he had been selected not for 
his unquestionable merit but only as a convenient time- 
serving man, he would have been left with his honour 
well alone. It is because he is pre-eminently fit, and 
enjoys the confidence of his countrymen as well as 
that of Englishmen, it is because the honour done to 
him is really well earned, that his countrymen claim 
to share it with him. 

Of Mr. Sinluds great ability and attainments I need 
not say much ; they are amply testified to by his 
brilliant success at the bar whose honoured leader, 
he has risen to be. Endowed with a quick and acute 
intelligence, with calm and sound judgment, and with 
a temper genial and dignified, he has added to these 
rich gifts of Nature, profound learning and vast and 
varied experience of men and things in the course of 
a distinguished professional, career, and he stands 
pre-emineqtly fitted for the high office to which he has 
been appointed. Then again, as we gather from his 
utterances on previous occasions similar to the present, 
he accepts his new position not in any spirit of 
elation, but in a truly meek and prayerful spirit, 
feeling ipove conscious of the responsibility than of the 
dignity attached to that position. To a mind thus 
disposed, will be always vouchsafed abundant light to 
clear any doubts it may feel, and ample strength to 
surmount any difficulties it may encounter. 
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Mr. Sinha’s career, will be anxiously watched by 
all and unsparingly criticised by some. But we feel 
sure that he will so discharge the duties of his high 
office as to dispel the doubts of the most dubious 
and fulfil the expectations of the most sanguine. 

We may give Mr. Sinha the assurance that the 
best wishes of all his countrymen and not a few 
Englishmen follow him. And we hope and trust that 
he will have a successful tenure of office such as will 
reflect credit on India, redound to the glory of •Eng- 
land and make his name compare favourably with 
those of his illustrious predecessors. 

Before I conclude I should gratefully acknowledge 
our deep obligation to the two great statesmen, Lord 
Minto and Lord Morley on whose recommendation our 
gracious Sovereign has conferred such high honour 
on our distinguished countryman. 


Sir Ashutosh Mukherjee. # 

In the unvoidable absence of the Vice Chancellor 
Dr. Deva Prasad Sarvadhikari, I have been desired 
by the promotors of this meeting as the senior Ordinary 
Fellow of the University to request your Excellency 
the Rector to accept on behalf of the University the 
portrait of the Honourable Sir Ashutosh Mukherjee 
presented by the Registered Graduates through Raja 
Peary Mohan Mukherjee, and to unveil it. 

This presentation of the portrait of Sir Ashutosh 
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Mukherjee by the Registered Graduates is a fitting recogni- 
tion by them of the great services rendered to their 
University by their distinguished fellow graduate and 
fellow countryman for a period extending over a quarter 
of a century in various capacities as member of the 
Syndicate, as Dean of the Faculty of Arts, Dean of the 
Faculty of Law, and as Vice Chancellor. There have 
been no doubt differences of opinion regarding some 
of the acts done and some of the measures introduced 
by Sir Ashutosh Mukherjee. Rut leaving all debatable 
matters out of consideration there still remains a record 
of the work done by him for the University which 
is a unique record not surpassed nor even equalled 

by that of the work done by any other Vice-Chance- 

llor. And it is no less a fitting recognition of the 
value of Sir Ashutosh Mukhejee’s work that your 
Excellency the Rector of the University has been ' 
graciously pleased to consent to unveil his portrait. 
By this graceful act your Excellency, the neverfaiiing 
friend of our graduates and of the educated commu- 
nity of Bengal has given one more significant proof 
of your "kindness towards them and has placed them 
under a deep debt of gratitude. I may be permitted 
here to add that the part assigned to me in this 
day’s function is to me a source of intense gratifica- 
tion. Twenty seven years ago I had the honour of 

advising the then Vice-Chancellor Chief Justice Sir 
Comer Petheram to- insist on the appointment of Babu 
Ashutosh Mukherjee as a Fellow of the University, 
feeling confident that such appointment will be the 
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beginning of a career of great usefulness to the Univer- 
sity, and today I have the satisfaction to find that 
my expectation has been so fully realised and that 
career has culminated in such conspicuous success as 
to give me the opportunity of asking your Excellency 
the Rector of the University to unveil the portrait of 
that gentleman (1). 

<1>. In this connection the two letters reproduced below may be read with 
interest : 

77, RUSSA ROADfVORTH, 
BHOWANIPORE, 

12th June, 1904 . 

MY DEAR SIR, 

Allow me to offer you my sincere thanks and deep gratitude for your kind 
congratulations and good wishes / they have to me a special value as coming 
from one who helped me most materially at the turning point of my career on the 
25th March, 1887, and who has been, since then, the best of my friends. I trust 
you may be spared long to benefit us by your advice and guidance. 

Yours sincerely, 
ASHUTOSH MOOKERJEE. 

77, RUSSA ROAD NORTH, BHOWANIPUKE, 
30th June, 1909. 

MY DEAR SIR, 

I am deeply grateful to you for your kind letter, which has a special value to 
me as coming from one who had a considerable share in moulding my career. 
I hope you will be spared long enough to bless me in my future work. 

Yours sincerely, 
ASHUTOSH MOOKERJEE. 


~oa>&^OC- 


Queen Empress Victoria the Good. 

We are met here (1) to perform, a sad and solemn 
duty, the duty of expressing our deep feeling of grief at the 
demise of our most gracious and beloved Sovereign 
Queen Victoria, Empress of India. 

With us Hindus, the sovereign is something more 
than the mere political head of the State. Our religion 
invests the Sovereign with divine attributes. Mann 
say.-y— 

cwl vmzw fe&fe i 

“The sovereign is divinity in human form.” 

But the love and veneration in which our late 
beloved Sovereign has been held was inspired not so much 
by the peculiar tenets of any particular class as by 
her own intrinsic merits as a Ruler. She was a 
mighty Monarch of a mighty Empire but the greatness 
and the goodness of her noble, intellectual and moral 
nature distinguished her from the rest of humanity 
quite as much as did the mighty sceptre which she 
wielded and the bright diadem which she wore. Her 
many great virtues in public and private life won for* 
her the love and veneration not only of her subjects 
but of all the nations of the civilized world. 

Her long reign has been glorious in war as well 
as in peace, for “Peace has her victories no less re- 
nowned than war.” During her glorious reign the 
empire has received wide expansion while the justness 

(1> Special general Meeting held, at the rooms of the Science Association on 
Thursday the 31st January 1901 to record its deep feeling of grief at the demise 
of Her most gracious Majesty Queen Victoria Empress of India. H. H. Sir 
J. Woodburn being unable to attend Mr. Justice Benerjee was voted to the Chair. 
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and beneficence of her rale and the motherly love 
and concern she felt for her subjects, love and con- 
cern in which India has always had its full share, 
have enabled her to lay the foundation of her vast 
empire deep and firm in the affection of her people. 
And if her reign has witnessed such great expansion 
of her political dominion over the surface of the globe 
it has witnessed no less an expansion of the domi- 
nion of culture and knowledge in the fields of litera- 
ture and science. 

Queen Victoria has had her share of trials and 
tribulations ; but she bore them with queenly forti- 
tude and with womanly patience. And now after 
a glorious career she has left this world with its joys 
and sorrows and gone to that blissful region which is 
the abode of the blessed for evermore. 

She is gone ; but she has left her bright example 
to lighten the gloom of sorrow in which the empire 
is plunged and to guide her worthy son and succes- 
sor our most gracious Sovereign, King Edward the 
# Seventh, Emperor of India. 

Such was the great and good Queen Empress we 
have lost ; and meet it is that this Science Associa- 
tion which came into existence during her beneficent 
reign should give expression, inadequately as it must 
be, to the profound feeling of grief which it shares 
with the rest of the community. 



King Emperor’s Visit. 

I deem it a high previlege to be permitted to 
second the motion for the presentation of a loyal 
address by the Senate to His Majesty the King Emper- 
or on the occasion of his visit to this city. 

The occasion is unique, this being the first time 
# in the history of British India that our August Sove- 
reign will visit the Capital of his Indian Empire. 
And* the previlege accorded to us of presenting an 
<«* address is also unique, our University being one of 
the few public bodies whose address the King Empe- 
ror has signified his pleasure to accept. This special 
favour to the University is what might have been 
expected. English Sovereigns have ever been great 
patrons of learning, and His Majesty is well aware 
that among the many great blessings of the British 
Buie in India, the spread of education, ranks as one 
of the highest. 

The gracious act of permitting our Senate which 
is entrusted with the superintendence of high education 
in the Presidency, to approach His Majesty with a^ 
loyal address, must be peculiarly gratifying to us, his 
Indian subjects. Loyalty to the Sovereign is enjoined 
by our religion; and the education of his people is 
one of the high functions of the Sovereign according 
to Indian tradition. Our sacred law giver Manu speaks 
of the Sovereign as : — 
stA ^ 

“A great divinity in human form.” And our great 
poet Kalidas speaking of his ideal king says 
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“In educating, protecting, and supporting them, His 
peoples’ father lie, their sires only gave them birth.” 

Our King Emperor’s gracious condescension to receive 
a loyal address from our senate will therefore, effec- 
tively touch a responsive chord in the heart of edu- 
cated India to draw it closer to his throne. 

Nor must I omit to refer to another bright sjjken 
tie that binds us, graduates of this University, to our 
gracious Sovereign. When he was Heir-Apparent to 
the throne, he honoured this University by accepting 
its Honorary degree of Doctor of Law. Every graduate 

of this University must feel the ennobling and endear- 
ing effect of the thought that his name finds place 
in an academic roll that is graced by the illustrious 
name of his beloved Sovereign. 

With these few words I beg to second the reso- 
lution which has been moved so eloquently from the 
Chair. 


Government’s refusal to sanction the appointment 
of three University Lecturers. 

I rise now to move the resolution, (l) in obedience to 
the call of a delicate duty. The duty is delicate because 
it calls upon us to express our dissent from an opinion 
which we are bound to respect and which barring the 
question* of jurisdiction raised, we are bound also to follow. 

<1> At the meeting of the Senate of the Calcutta University held on the 5th July 
1913, Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee moved the following resolution. 

That with reference to the principle enunciated in the letter of the Government 
of India, No. 996, dated the 20th May, 1913, relating to the appointment of 
University Lecturers, the Registrar be directed to write a letter to Government 
embodying the substance of the propositions stated below 

I. That the Senate begs respectfully to point out that His Excellency the 
Governor=GeneraI-m Council, in refusing sanction to the appointment of three 
of the Lecturers on the ground that it is not "desirable to appoint as Uui versify 
Lecturers men who have recently taken a prominent part in political movements/' 
has been pleased to adopt a new policy of which the Senate had no previous 
intimation, and in respect of which the Senate was given no opportunity of submit* 
ting its views. 

II. That the Senate respectfully submits that although taking a prominent 
part in a political movement would be a disqualification in a Lecturer, if either 
the part taken is an improper part or the movement itself is an objectionable 
movement, yet tfie mere fact of taking a prominent part (though perfectly honour-* 
able) in a political movement <though wholly unobjectionable), ought not to be 
a ground of disqualification ; and the Senate entertains grave apprehension that 
the unqualified adoption of the principle that it is not "desirable to appoint as 
University Lecturers men who have recently taken a prominent part in political 
movements" will seriously hamper the action of the University in the appointment 
of Lecturers, and will prejudicially affect the interests of education by depriving 
the University of the services of competent men in many instances. 

III. That the Senate therefore respectfully approaches His Excellency in 
Council with a prayer to reconsider the decision arrived at, and to alter or qualify 
it in such manner as to his Exceiiency in Council may seem meet. 

The resolution was seconded by the Res. Mr. Milburn and carried by 35 votes 
to 2. 
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But the duty is imperative ;■ and though we must abide 
by the order communicated to us till it is rescinded or 
modified, we are bound in justice to ourselves as members 
of -the Senate, and to the public whose educational interests 
have been committed to our care to point out respectfully 
to His Excellency in Council that our action which has 
been disapproved and disallowed was not wrong and 
that it deserved less severe treatment I would go further 
and say that when we feel convinced as we do, that our 
action was not wrong, we owe it, not only to ourselves and 
to the public but also to His Excellency in Council, to 
state our reasons in support of our view, which we have 
had no opportunity of doing, so as to have the decision, 
we consider erroneous, rectified. 

Upon the question of jurisdiction I do not wish to 
say anything. It was discussed in his own inimitable way 
by the learned lawyer (1) whose proposed resolution refers 
to it, and I shall not mar its effect by touching upon it. 
I will only add this ; that that question makes the course 
I suggest of approaching His Excellency in Council with 
a prayer for reconsideration of his order, all the more neces- 
sary, to enable His Excellency to deal with the whole 
matter with all the new light that has been thrown upon it. 

Turning now to the merits of the question, I submit 
in the first place, that the letter of the Government of 
India in saying that “His Excellency in Council does not 
consider it desirable to appoint as University Lecturers 
men who have recently taken a prominent part in politi- 
cal movements/’ has in effect enunciated a new policy 


<1>. Dr. Rash Behary Ghosh. 
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, which in its broad generality had never been announced 
4 before, upon which the Senate had no opportunity of 
} expressing its views and of which it Imd no previous 

! intimation. This circumstance places the Senate which 

| as a Body corporate of the University is responsible for 

5 the management of its affairs and the encouragement of 

the public in the pursuit of liberal education, in a very 
f embarrassing position. The Senate had no reason to antici- 

I pate that a change of policy of such magnitude would be 

! ^ effected* without consulting its views and without even a 

previous intimation to it. And the Senate appointed these 
I three learned gentlemen mentioned in the Government 

letter, one of whom had been previously appointed without 
objection as University Lecturer, believing as it still believ- 
es that there was no objection to their appointment. Those 
three names were submitted through His Excellency Lord 
Carmichael who presumably with the advice of his counse- 
llors, all gentlemen of mature experience and zealous in main- 
# taining an atmosphere of pure study, forwarded the names 
with his own approval. And now at last we are told 
that the names are open to objection so much so that 
1 though thdir appointment had been condoned in part, 
they could not be confirmed as a whole. This decision 
has placed the Senate in a position, the embarrassing 
nature of which His Excellency the Governor General 
in Council will, we trust, be able to appreciate when 
^ our reasons for reconsideration are placed before him. 

Then in the second place, apart from the difficulty 
created by the newness of the principle enunciated in the 
Government letter, and the absence of previous intimation 
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.of it to the Senate, its soundness, I speak with all humility 
and deference is gravely open to question. The principle 
that it is not desirable to appoint as University Lecturer 
a person who has recently taken a prominent part in politi- 
cal movements would be correct if either the part taken is 
improper or the movement itself is objectionable. 
But it cannot justly be said that the mere recent 
taking of a prominent part in a political 
movement will disqualify a person to be a University 
Lecturer, even though the movement be wholly 
unobjectionable and the part taken perfectly honourable. 
Such a broad and unqualified rule, I speak subject to 
correction, has no where else been adopted. They were 
told that they should foster an atmosphere of pure study. 
An atmosphere of pure study, or rather (taking the expres- 
sion as an instance of transferred epithet) a pure atmos- 
phere of study we are all anxious to foster. We are all 
anxious to see that peace, order and discipline arc main- 
tained and that our young men become fitted to be useful 
citizens and none has shewn that anxiety in a greater 
degree than our learned Vice Chancellor. The purity of 
the atmosphere of study will not be interfered with or 
contaminated by the honourable participation of any of 
our Lecturers in any unobjectionable political movement. 
We teach politics. History and Political Philosophy are 
in the list of our subjects of study. It is not so much by 
excluding this Lecturer or that book, not by negative 
means, that the object can be secured. It is not by nega- 
tive injunctions so much, as by positive processes and by 
giving our young men good and inspiring teachers and 
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good and inspiring books to engage their time and atten- 
tion that we can keep them out of harm's way. 

With all my predilection as an old retired orthodox 
Brahmin for the purely contemplative life of the hermit I 
cannot endorse the view that we should train our young 
men to be pure contemplative creatures fit only for the 
forest. We want to train them to be active men and useful 
citizens, qualified to take part in the world of action outside 
the University walls. Then again that will be an inane 
purity* of atmosphere which has to be secured by sedulous 
-ly shutting out learned men who h$ve taken an active 
and honourable part in wholesome movements for further 
-ing progress. An atmosphere so purified will have nothing 
invigorating, nothing stimulating, nothing inspiring in it, 
and may harbour, as all stagnant things are apt to do, 
germs of mischief. 

Then in the third place mark the practical consequen- 
ces of the new principle if it is to be adopted without 
qualification. It will seriously hamper the action of the 
University in the appointment of Lecturers. No self-res- 
pecting person will consent to allow his name to be sent up 
to Government at the risk of its being rejected on the 
undefined ground of its being politically objectionable. Even 
our present Vice-Chancellor with his uncommon knowledge 
of men and things and his unparalleled zeal to promote 
the interests of the University, will find it extremely diffi- 
cult to secure the services of really competent men as 
Lecturers. I may add that it will not be easy to find fit 
persons to fill the places of the three learned gentlemen to 
whom exception has been taken. There are many learned 
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lawyers like Mr. Rasul but not many B. C. L/s of Oxford 
or Cambridge who have made International law their 
special study. There are many Arabic Scholars among 
Maulavis but not many who like Dr. Suhrawardy combine 
with Arabic Scholarship a knowledge of western methods 
of linguistic study without which mere Arabic Scholar- 
ship is of little profit at the present day. There may be 
many versed in Budhistic learning like Mr. Jayaswal but 
not many who combine with such learning a knowledge of 
Chinese in which a good part of that learning is enshrined. 

The principle if adopted will prejudicially affect the 
best interests of education by depriving the University 
of the services of competent men in many instances. It 
will for example, prevent the appointment as Lecturer in a 
branch of jurisprudence of that eminent lawyer who holds 
the unique position of being at once the most learned 
jurist and the most successful practitioner in the country 
or the appointment of that learned physiologist and emi- 
nent physician who is an ornament of the medical profes- 
sion or of that accomplished scholar and economist whose 
knowledge of Indian economics stands unrivalled, because 
each of them has taken prominent blit highly honourable 
parts in movements political though perfectly salutary 
and unobjectionable. These are some of the difficulties 
in the way of our carrying out the order communicated to 
us which may have escaped the broad but distant view of 
Government but which appear pointedly before our nearer 
though narrow vision. 

When the decision of Government communicated in 
the letter under consideration can therefore lead to little 
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good, and is calculated to cause much harm, it is our 
bounden duty to approach His Excellency in Council 
with an earnest prayer for its reconsideration. 



Science Association 

26 - 11 - 1908 . 

This is the 31st. Annual Meeting of the Indian Asso- 
elation for the Cultivation of Science, and the thought- 
naturally occurs to every one here whether the retrospect 
is reassuring. In considering this point we should mo- 
derate our expectations. 

Thirty one years, though a fairly long portion of human 
life, is but a small period in the life of an institution like 
ours — which is not the outcome of a sudden burst of 
enthusiasm, and which is intended for steady and continued 
work. If you plant annuals they will grow and ripen 
soon, to fade and wither as fast. But if you plant peren- 
nials, if you plant a mango grove, you must for some 
time patiently wait and watch and water the tender plant 
before they become mature ; when however, once they 
attain maturity, they will go on bearing fruits for years 
and years to the profit and pleasure, if not of the planter, 
certainly of his successors for several generations ; even 
others not entitled to share the fruits will enjoy their re- 
freshing shade. The metaphor well bears this extension. 
For while the honour of making discoveries or original 
research will be confined to the actual workers in the 
institution, the benefits resulting from the progress of 
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science and the dess.emination of scientific knowledge will 
be enjoyed by all. 

The question then is reduced to this namely whether 
we have been nursing the young tree planted by the illus- 
trious cultivator Mahendra Lai Sarkar with all the; care 
and attention that is due to the sacred trust he has commit- 
ted to his countrymen ; whether the tree is showing signs 
of healthy growth. The answer though not very cheering, 
is not discouraging. It is true, we have not worked with 
enthusiastic ardour in this matter ; but our work though 
slow has been steady. Our friends have been gradually 
increasing, and we may hope in the near future to be able 
to appoint at least one paid professor. At present for the 
teaching work we have a small band of earnest workers 
who have been ungrudgingly giving us their valuable time 
and labour. And we have most hopeful assurance in the 
fact that the mantle of their illustrious founder and secre- 
tary has fallen on his worthy son Babu Amrita Lai Sarkar 
whose ability and attainments aided and stimulated by 
his pious desire to promote the life work of his father, 
have made him as efficient a secretary as we could wish 
for. 


Of the events of the past year there is one which 
calls for more than a passing notice. It is the death of 
the Bev. Father Lafont. He co-operated with Dr. 
Mahendra Lai Sarkar in organising this institution and 
earnestly worked for it ever since its foundation. His 
high attainments in science and his uncommon power of 
lucid exposition made his lectures immensely interesting 
to all ; and helped not a little in popularising science in 
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this country. The loss which the Science Association has 
sustained by his death is incalculable. But we must 
accept the inevitable. Science prepares us for this and 
teaches ns that, nothing is stationary or permanent, and 
that it is only the onward march of things that is continued 
and unceasing. If in the panorama of life, exhibited here 
one distinguished figure has passed away, it must be 
matter for congratulation that another as distinguished 
has tqken its place. And we must consider ourselves 
fortunate in having in the place of the Rev. Father Lafont 
as our Vice President, Mr. Paul Bruhl a distinguished 
scientist well known as much for his devotion to science 
as for his broad-minded sympathy with the people of this 
country. 

And now, before I conclude, I may be permitted to say 
a few words to my young friends the students of science. 
Though I am old I may assure you that I have not lost 
in the slightest degree my sympathy for the young. I 
know that all our hopes for the future are centred in the 
young, and I believe that the young are good as a rule, 
though a # few among them, as among all large bodies of 
men, may form an exception to the rule. You are full 
of energy, full of enthusiasm. You are animated by noble 
impulses and unsophisticated by the bad things of the 
world. These are advantages no doubt, but like every 
other good thing in the compensating economy of Nature 
they have their counterbalancing disadvantages. Your 
super— abundant energy and enthusiasm, your impulsive 
nature, and your imperfect acquaintance with the bad ways 
of the world expose you to the danger of being led away 
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imperceptibly to more and more doubtful courses. That 
is why the ancient sages of this classic land and indeed 
wise men of most other civilized countries have enjoined 
Brahma-Chary a and Sam jam, discipline and self-restraint, 
as a first duty on the student. And that is why a higher 
Power than ancient sages our Maker himself has implan- 
ted in us the salutary sentiment of respect for authority 
and order. 

Ever be on your guard against yielding to the mis- 
chievous promptings of that shallow unwisdom and delu- 
sive sophistry which suggest that the way to good lies 
sometimes through evil or that evil done to secure good 
is laudable. Remember the concurrent teaching of Science 
and Philosophy that though occasionally the uncontrolled 
blind forces of Nature and the misguided intelligence of 
men overpowered by Tanias or ignorance, work catastrophe 
and envolve order out of it, it is the highest aim and the 
noblest triumph of reason so to direct those forces and 
the intelligence as to avoid catastrophe and lead to good. 
Have firm faith in the great truth that your own good is 
not incompatible with the good of others, and is not 
attainable by evil done to others. Such evils nfust pro- 
voke antagonism which will engage a large part, if not 
the whole of your available energy and make you power- 
less for doing any good. 

If you arc anxious to secure your temporal 
welfare, and there is no reason why you should 
not be so, work in the field of science. There, 
is ample room to work for you and for all your 
neighbours. And rich indeed will be the harvest you 
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will reap, rich and plentiful to you and for all your fellow- 
rnen. But here again, you must be on your guard not 
to allow your craving for temporal prosperity to weaken 
your longing for spiritual good. Ages of culture and 
ascetic discipline and self-abnegation have produced in 
us, dwellers of this blessed land, that longing for spiritual 
good which enables us to set such slight value on tem- 
poral things, or it will be a bargain far too dear and al- 
together unworthy of us to make, if we suffer the slightest 
deterioration in our spiritual nature for the sake of secur- 
ing any temporal blessing however gteat. 

4 


Calcutta University Institute. 

My dear friends, Young and Old, 

Permit me to accord you a hearty welcome on behalf 
of the University Institute to this our first social gathering, 
on the opening of its new session. 

We have been passing through stirring times. In 
the physical world, steam which had long supplanted 
manual labour is now in its turn being displaced by elec- 
tricity ; the nature of another subtle agency, radio-activity, 
is being enquired into in the laboratory as a preliminary 
perhaps to its introduction some day into the manufactory ; 
and yet another form of energy, which has been exercising 
some scientific minds is supposed to be stored up in im- 
mense quantity in atoms which have only to be disinte- 
grated to make this rich store available for our use. In the 
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moral world, more slow in its evolution, but quite as sure 
many new forms of activity are coming into play which 
it would be useless or worse than useless, to ignore, and 
which require to be regulated to make their operation 
beneficent. This is neither the time nor the place to dwell 
upon these different new forms of activity. But I may be 
permitted to make a passing reference to one phase com- 
mon to many if not most of them, — I mean a growing 
disinclination towards respect for authority and obser- 
vance of discipline. This may be the result of antecedent 
abuse of authority or undue severity of discipline. But 
even then this tendency is fraught with danger not only to 
those in authority or to those enforcing discipline but 
also to thqse seeking to resist authority and discipline. 
For ^this inclination to resist is sure insidiously to 
develope tendences to disorder which will make those 
seeking to resist evil worse agents of evil than those 
they try to resist. If on the one hand evil is to be 
remedied, on the other hand the remedy must not be 
worse than the disease. The worst evil that evil can 
do is to convert even the good into evil in their very 
effort to remedy it. We must ever be on o*ar guard 
to prevent evil having this success. The way to do 
this is to combat or conquer evil not by evil but by 
good. Evil is assertive and manifests its power more 
effectively to ordinary thoughtless minds than good 
can do. But depend upon it than the power of good 
if silent and slow, is secure and invincible in the 
end, secure, because it will never lead to any harm, 
and invincible because in the end, it will disarm all 

: ' . . - V 
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opposition and convert the worst enemy into a friend. 
Respect authority then dutifully, observe discipline then 
scrupulously, not because authority is armed with power 
and discipline is enforced by penalty such, feeling is 
mean and incompatible with a proper sense of self- 
respect, but because reason and conscience the paramount 
authority over us all, dictate such course. And while 
respecting authority and observing discipline you will 
find ample scope for doing good, real solid good. It 
may fee that your silent, and modest work may not be 
called great, and may not command vociferous applause 
but the really beneficent agencies are silent and 
not noisy in their work. The towering precipice with 
its thundering cataract may stand in solitary grandeur 
striking awe on the gazers below ; but it is the lowly 
vale with its gentle stream that supplies the daily 
wants of man. 

My dear young friends pray do not misunder- 
stand me. Do not take anything I have said as ad- 
monition. Take it only as caution. In the ardour and 
enthusiasm of youth you may be led to attach undue 
importance to one view of a thing without pausing to 
ponder over other views of it. And I may naturally 
feel a desire to caution you against that. 


Calcutta University Institute. 

The 17th annual meeting of the Calcutta University 
Institute held on the 19th March 1912 under the presidency 
of Hon. Mr. S. H. Butler C.S.I., C.I.E. 

I have much pleasure in seconding the proposition 
for the adoption of the report, which has been so well 
moved by the Hon’ble Mr. Gourlay. 

The report shows a fair amount of useful work done 
by the Institute during the year under review. c The 
aim of the Institute has been to supplement the work of 
the Colleges, as to physical, intellectual and moral well- 
being of our students by affording them facilities for health- 
ful sports in suitable play-grounds, for voluntary study 
in well-equipped reading rooms, and for friendly inter- 
course with their professors and other men of light and 
leading in social gatherings and other entertainments. 
This is not only desirable but necessary. My saying this 
however must not be taken to imply any alarmist appre- 
hension that our students will become revolutionaries 
unless they are kept in leading strings. That would be 
doing them grievous injustice. For reverence for autho- 
rity, respect for law and order, and horror for wrong and 
violence are feelings ingrained in the Indian mind. If 
there have of late been some grave instances of deviation 
from this they are not products of the Indian soil, but 
exotics of foreign importation. 

Nevertheless we cannot be; too careful in the training 
of our youth. It has been truly said. 

Vice quickly springs unless we goodness sow. 

The rankest weeds in richest gardens grow. 
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During the most impressionable period of their life 
students ought to be placed as far away from all un- 
healthy influences as possible. The work however is 
delicate and difficult, more delicate and difficult than that 
of the administrator. For the administrator’s work is gene- 
rally supposed to be completed if he is able to secure a 
certain line of outward conduct on the part of those whom 
lie is required to rule, whatever their inward motives 
may be, whereas the work of the educator is not done, no 
not even begun, until the inward feelings and motives of 
action are influenced for good. For this purpose neither 
the educational libertinisuT of Rousseau nor the iron-bound 
unsympathetic discipline of the middle ages will do. The 
agency should be personal and elastic and not mechani- 
cal and rigid. There should be, if I may with pardonable 
partiality for old Hindu Institutions say so, something 
like what existed in the relation between pupil and pre- 
ceptor, namely interchange of reverence and affection, in 
the good old days of India. Nor must we ignore another 
difficulty namely, that arising from the peculiar position 
of India, which, by the mysterious and beneficent dis- 
pensatioiFof Providence, has been placed under British 
rule ; and the harmonious co-operation of Englishmen 
and Indians for the existence of real good feeling between 
them becomes essential for the prosperity of the country. 
And I am happy to be able to say that the Calcutta Uni- 
versity Institute furnishes just the kind of educative 
agency we really want. Here we find, as the report shows, 
high officials like the Lt. Governor of the Province, 
Members of the Board of Revenue, Chairman of the Cor- 
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poration of Calcutta, the Director of Public Instruction, 
Principals of the Presidency, Scottish Churches and other 
great Colleges mixing* freely with students in graceful 
condescension at their entertainments, or enlightening 
them with inspiring addresses on subjects of the highest 
human interest. The effect of all this in fostering genuine 
friendly relations and mutual good feeling between English 
men and Indians is infinitely more certain and enduring 
than volumes of loyalty text books, and* long hours of 
theoretical teaching. 

Generous-minded Englishmen who come out to India 
as members of the Civil and other services have consti- 
tuted for themselves another service, the traditions and 
efficiency of which are in no way inferior to those of the 
Civil "Service itself. Its working though less obtrusive, 
is no less certain. As in the material economy of nature, 
though violent storms and torrential downpours may now 
and then be necessary to clear the earth, it is the silent 
breeze and gentle rain that supply the daily wants of life ; 
so in the moral economy of the world, though administrative 
measures of repression and reform may at times become 
necessary, it is the sympathetic influence of good men 
that really secures peace and order in society. 

Among the members of what I have called English 
men's voluntary Indian Service* the Hoidble Mr. Maepherson 
our retiring President, holds a prominent position, more 
prominent even than his position in the Indian Civil service 
which he adorns. The great moral influence which he 
has silently, but certainly, exercised over the student 
community for a period of five years of critical time has 
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been most saiutory, and has helped in no small measure 
to secure the continuance of that good feeling between 
Englishmen and Indians which is so necessary for the 
happiness of the latter. And the Institute in particular 
and the public in general are, deeply indebted to him for 
this. 


# 

All India Temperance Conference 1917. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, — I deem it 
a pleasure and a privilege to be permitted to take part 
in the proceedings of this important Conference, and X 
ask you to adopt the third resolution which lays ♦clown 
some very important principles for the practical guidance 
of the Temperance movement. Among the many self- 
inflicted evils that humanity suffers from, drink is one of 
the greatest and the most insidious. The temptation for 
it is strong. Men, who are not by previous training and 
culture able to take to more refined enjoyments, think, 
that they* may forget the dull drudgery of life if they can 
drown themselves in alcohol. Then there are feelings 
which were unfortunately at one time supported by expert 
opinion, but happily for us that opinion has now been 
shown to be erroneous, that drink in moderate quantities 
is not bad but good. And the unwary victim submits to 
taking to moderate drinking by taking the first draught, 
forgetting that the first draught creates a hankering for 
a second, and the second for a third ; and that each draught 
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weakens the resolution with which he began. It weakens 
his power of resistance until at last he becomes a slave 
to the habit. These are the difficulties in the way of 
temperance. And yet even the worst sinner against tem- 
perance and abstinence admits on trying moments that 
he had unwarily given himself up to a bad habit which 
it has perhaps become too late to change. So you sec, 
ladies and gentlemen, human feeling with all human frailty 
has all long been such that the dead drunkards are in 
favour of temperance, even of total abstinence, thof.gh it 
may be difficult in many cases to give effect to such 
feelings. Firm, resolute men, strong-minded men, have 
at times reclaimed themselves ; others, however, require 
help, extraneous help to reclaim them. The great mis- 
chief in the drinking habit is the first step. The first step 
downwards may be fatal ; that is the reason why our wise 
Aryan sages have said that even the touch of liquor should 
be religiously prohibited. I know there are some critics 
of the Temperance movement who say that even Hinduism 
does tolerate the drinking habit to a certain extent. I do 
not think that Soma has been identified with any intoxica- 
ting liquors. What we know is to the contrary*; it may 
be a sedative drug. As to the Tantrie practice, the bare 
name will show that it is not approved, but it is posi- 
tively disapproved. On the other hand as one of the 
previous speakers has stated, our shastras show that 
drinking along with the murder of a Brahmin is a mortal 
offence ; that is true Hindu sentiment. The Mahomedan 
sentiment is also exactly the same. Drink is absolutely 
prohibited in the Mahomedan religion. Popular sentiment 
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also goes with this. Even thos3 who do not act up to 
the sentiment in practice still profess to regard that ideal, 
the ideal of total abstinence, as the highest ideal. With 
that state of sentiment in Indian society I feel no hesita- 
tion in asking you to adopt without hesitation the third 
resolution, which ask for powers of control and restriction 
in the Advisory Excise Boards. 

Then as regards voluntary effort, it is true the ques- 
tion <rf asking Government at once to come forward with 
an absolute prohibition may be a difficult question to 
deal with. Some may say individual liberty is a sacred 
thing and ought not be touched. Others may say, the 
finances of the empire depend a great deal upon the 
sale of liquor, and that is also a matter that requires to 
be carefully handled. So I leave those things well alone 
for the moment. But there is ample field for voluntary 
effort. If we can create, if we can help the propagation 
of the sentiment which is deep-rooted on Indian soil, 
that of itself will force the hands of Government in the 
end, and the plea of non-interference with personal free- 
dom will* no longer be tenable. If a traveller finds a 
fellow-traveller walking on the brink of a precipice from 
which the next step may plunge him into an abyss from 
which he will not be able to rise again, it would be 
criminal negligence on his part if he were not to warn 
his fellow-traveller. Is the duty less paramount on any 
of us who finds a fellowman walking on a dangerous 
moral precipice from which the plunge will be a plunge 
into misery, misery to health, wealth, reputation and pro- 
perty ? I say is it a less paramount duty of any of us 
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to warn the unwary victim of what he is leading himself 
on to ? Of course, there is a difference. In the one case, 
the danger being clear and admitted on all hands, 
the party warning will receive the blessings and thanks 
of the party warned. In the other case, it will not be so 
palpable and evident, and perhaps in place of blessing 
he may have curses, his interference may be resented, 
but that should not make ns pause or hesitate. There 
is only one thing that wc must carefully guard against. 
We must not try to correct our fellowmen in anger and 
hatred ; we must do it in sorrow and love. Hate the 
-ice of drink as much as you may, never hate the man 
who drinks. Heaven be thanked that my environments 
ly antecedents have been such as never to have placed 
10 wider the temptation of drink. I want to thank 
eaven, not to exult on my own superiority, intellectual 
or moral. I must not have any but the sweetest of feel- 
lg- for the deadliest of drunkards if I meet him. Other- 
wise my interference will be treated with the contempt it 
deserves. But if I approach him with all love and say, 
iy good friend, this may be tempting you nbw but 
on will feel the reckoning not very late fo-morrow 
morning. To-night you may be indulging in it, to-morrow 
morning yon will have' to repent. You must have felt 
on the previous morning the evil effects of the night s 
indulgence j pray do remember what will follow only 
t few hours hence, and do desist. If I approach my 
fellowmen in that spirit, I have every confidence that 
though. I may not always succeed I will not be shunned, 
and that times will come when my friend will court my 
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company in order to be able to resist what unaided he 
cannot resist. Voluntary effort, therefore, I place very 
great reliance upon. Then there is another method of 
voluntary effort which will be more effective, and that 
is the formation of an organization for the spread of 
total abstinence. Let there be distributed broadcast 
literature aided by science pointing out the evils of drink 
even in the so-called moderate doses, and that literature 
will not fail to produce the desired effect. And none is 
better qualified to disseminate such literature than the 
distinguished scientist and literary scholar who has ho- 
noured this Conference by accepting the presidential 
chair. (1) He commands an eloquent and an almost fasci- 
nating style of writing. I have read many if not all his 
popular books on food, diet and drink, and if Ik? takes 
the work in hand we shall very soon have a body of 
literature in Bengali which will be all that could be 
desired. With these few words, ladies and gentlemen, 
I commend the third resolution (2) to your acceptance. 

<1>. Rai Bahadur Doctor Chuni Lai Bose C. I. E. 

<2>. That^this Conference desires to see non-offtcial opinion more effectively 
represented on Advisory Excise Boards, and urges that such Boards should be 
endowed with more powers of control and restriction. It also appeals for the 
establishment in all provincial capitals of Licensing Boards vested with full and 
final authority to determine the number and location of all licensed premises 
within their areas. It does this in view of the increase in Temperance 
sentiment and effort in various parts of the Indian Empire, and the many signs of 
progress of Temperance reform among special communities. The number of 
Temperance Societies steadily increases, and the attitude of Government officials 
is growingly sympathetic. 

Further, this Conference also urges the increase of voluntary effort by the 
formation of still more organizations for the spread of total abstinence principles, 
as it believes the solution of the drink problem would aid greatly in the rapid 
amelioration of some of India's social and economic troubles. 



Devalaya. 

Extract from a letter written to Sebabrata Sasi Pada 
Banerji~the founder of the "Devalaya," 

The principle on which you have founded the 
Devalaya, so far as I have been able to make out 
is a sound one. When God is one and the same for 
all, and faith in Him constitutes the very basis of all 
religions — when men of different persuasions perform 
religious observances according to their own light, it 
cannot but be a matter of great regret that people 
should fight over religion. It is nothing strange that 
men with varying degrees of knowledge, intelligence, 
education and development, should differ in their 
opinions, and that is no reason why there should be 
ill-will amongst them on that score. If people with- 
out entertaining ill-will towards one another faithfully 
practise their respective religions according to their 
own light, they are entitled to our respect. It is 
futile to expect that they should agree in the matter 
of religion. That you have come to this conclusion 
testifies to your real wisdom and piety. Herein lies 
the solution of the problem of religious discord. When 
this conclusion is at the basis of the Devalaya it can 
fairly be hoped that it will be productive of good at 
an early date. 

Substance of a Speech at a general meeting of the 
Devalaya Association on 7th September 1912. 

When I was requested to take part in the pro- 
ceedings of this meeting I felt considerable hesitation 


to accept the invitation because I thought I was not 
fit to take part in the proceedings of a religious 
meeting. Immersed in worldliness as I am, I have 
always thought that my proper place at a religious 
meeting is that of a listener and a learner and not 
that of a talker and a teacher. But my hearty sym- 
pathy with the aims and objects of the Devalaya 
Association in general and with its catholic toleration 
in particular, made me overcome that hesitation, 
and here I stand before you in response to the call 
from the Chair to offer my warm congratulations to 
the Devalaya Association and to its Venerable founder 
Babu Sasipada Banerjee for the sacred and beneficent 
mission which this association has undertaken, and which 
it has been trying so far successfully to fulfil. To my 
mind considering the difference of tradition, tempera- 
ment, and training, difference in religion must be 
inevitable, not only between race and race inhabiting 
different regions of the world, but also between indivi- 
dual members of even the same community. When 
so much difference of opinion exists upon simple 
matters, finite matters, which can be subjected to 
actual experiment, it is nothing strange that in regard 
to a subject in which the finite human mind attempts 
to grasp the infinite there should be difference. There 
is no wonder in that. On the other hand, the wonder 
rather is that in regard to religion which brings us 
face to face with our common Supreme Ruler and our 
common Father there should be so much discord and 
animosity. It is therefore no small relief to find that 


an Association like the Devalaya Association should 
be formed, which affords a common meeting;. . ground, 
for the followers of different religions and creeds, where 
they can freely interchange their views on various 
subjects connected with religion. The most salutary 
condition of such meetings is that no one should speak 
or think irreverently of what is held religiously sacred 
by others. It might be said that differences of opinion 
can be intelligible in the case of those religions which 
are the result of the human mind struggling to \now 
and understand the infinite, but what about those reli- 
gions that are believed to have been revealed ? There 
also, I do not think there is any insurmountable diffi- 
culty in understanding the subject. 

Revealed religions admit differences of dispensa- 
tion suited to the requirements of the races and times 
for which they were intended. Moreover revealed reli- 
gions would be direct revelation only to a limited and 
fortunate few. For the rest of mankind the acceptance 
of revelation must be a matter of evidence and infer- 
ence on which frail human mind is not likely expec- 
ted to come to any unanimity. It may be said that 
the work of this Association is a sort of compromise 
with truth. But though truth is one, truth is great, 
and the human mind is too limited to grasp at once 
the whole of that great truth. 

The speaker here related the story of “Amlhrr 
JmH-darshari” in which some blind men gave differ- 
ent descriptions of an elephant. The speaker then said 
that when blind men could come to such different 
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'conclusions with regard to an elephant how much 

difference there 1 might be with regard to such a grand 
thing as religion. The human mind which sees only 
as through a glass darkly, is next to a blind man 

and may well be excused for arriving at different 

conclusions. 

The association is not only a place for mere 
present interchange of thoughts but it has another 
very beneficent mission to fulfil and it is this. It 

will # help to bring together the followers of different 
creeds, enable them to interchange their thoughts so 
that each will correct his own imperfect vision. 
Speaking of toleration I cannot resist the tempta- 
tion of quoting a Sloka from the “ Geeta ” in which 
Srikris/ma says “that whoever worships oth$r than 
hie in a true and devoted manner worships but “Me”. 


The Calcutta Orphanage. 

I Ifhve much pleasure in seconding the motion for 
adoption of the Report. 

I do not think it necessary for me to say much 
to commend the Report for your acceptance. The 
Report gives a lucid account of a fair amount of 
useful philanthropic work done during the last year. 

26th Annual meeting of the Calcutta Orphanage held on the 8th April 
1918 under the Presidency of the Governor of Bengal. The welcome song 
composed for the occasion by Rai Chuni Lai Bose Bahadur and translated 
by Sir Gooroodas Baneriee is reproduced below. 
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And the learned mover of the resolution. Sir S. P. 
Sinha with his useful clearness has referred to such 

features of the report as call for special notice. All 

that remains for me is to offer a few remarks which 

modesty has prevented my learned friend from making-. 

Sir S. P. Sinha as President of the Executive 
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Blow joyous conch, bum incense pure. 

Bring wreaths of flowers smelling svreet ;■ 

Come brothers, sisters, one and all, 

Bangala's noble Lord to greet. 

Our Royal Guest His stately hall 
Hath left at Pity's potent call; 

He is here at our cottage door, 

Gracious cherisher of the poor. 

To soothe our hearts with hope to cheer 
Us hapless things to Him so dear. 

We are helpless little orphans. 

Have for thee no offering meet 
Deign to accept our heart-felt love. 

Offered loyalty at Thy feet. 
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Committee whose report is, before you, could not speak 
in high eulogistic terms of the report or of the work 
of his committee. But I labour under no such dis- 
qualification, and I may freely bestow on the work 
of the committee and its report of that work their 
full measure of praise. Now among the inmates of 
the Orphanage are, many little children below the 
nge of seven years. They are absolutely helpless and 
are true objects of charity. The orphans are not only 
fed fnd clothed but they, each according to his or her 
aptitude receive such training, intellectual and indus- 
trial, as would help them in after life. And all this 
work is done at an average expense of only Rs.8 a 
month for each orphan. This work of the orphanage 
thus presents a combination of economy and efficiency 
which surpasses all commendation. Nor is this to be 
wondered at when we bear in mind by whom that 
work is done. The committee works under the guid- 
ance of its distinguished president Sir S. P. Sinha and 
it has for its Secretaries two eminent members of the 
Engineering and Medical professions, Sir R. N. Mukherjee 
and R*S Bahadur Chuni Lai Bose. Among the 
members of the Committee are distinguished medical men, 
learned professors, retired Judicial officers and leading 
men of business. And to crown all this the institute 
has secured the patronage not only of some of the 
enlightened leaders of the landed aristocracy of Bengal 
but also of His Excellency the Governor of the 
Province who as a wise and sympathetic ruler lends his 
ready support to all good work great or small. 
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The Orphanage may therefore justly expect the 
fullest sympathy and support of the public and you 
will I am sure unanimously accept the motion which 
I have the honour to second. 


Ripon Literary Union. 

I feel much pleasure in taking part in the proceed- 
ings of this' meeting. And there is good reason why 
I should feel pleasure in doing so. For occasions like 
these afford us some opportunity of discharging in- 
adequately though it be, one of the duties which the 
old owe to the young. Elderly men are generally apt 
to think that they have the right to exact respect 
from the young. But they forget that this respect is 
not due to them, as a matter of absolute bright, I.t 
is due to them only as a compensation allowance for 
the duty cast on , them of serving as guides to the 
young in this journey through life. If people have to 
pass in succession over a way that is thorny and full, of 
pitfalls, those who go before ought certainly to warn and 
guide those who follow. And so in the paths of life 
unhappily not strewn with flowers, but scattered with 
thorns and covered with many pitfalls, it is equally the 
duty of those who have gone before to warn and guide 
those who come after. Unfortunately we are often so 
immersed in selfishness, so engrossed with our own con- 
cerns that we are unmindful of this plain duty to others. 
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I feel the weight of this duty, and hail with pleasure 
every occasion that gives me an opportunity of attempting 
to discharge it in my humble way. I am glad to be here 
and I thank you my dear yomig friends for your giving 
me this opportunity of being in your midst. 

If my first duty is to thank you, my next duty is to 
ask you to join with me in thanking the learned speakers 
who have entertained and instructed us by their eloquent 
addresses this afternoon. And let it be here remembered 
that your thankfulness to them and mine too for I know 
and value their disinterested and self sacrificing services 
to my countrymen, young and old, quite as well as you 
do, is constant and not occasional only. 

I will not mar the effect of their impressive 
eloquent words by attempting to give you any dull 
resume of them. They require no elucidation and they 
admit of no further condensation. I would only ask 
you to aet up to those words with the same attention 
with which you had been listening to them. 

It remains for me now to address you a few words 
by way of encouragement and advice. »• 

Whatever others may say of the uselessness or 
even mischievousness of young men specially young 
students joining debating clubs, I have always regarded 
such institutions as useful and beneficial to students 
provided they are properly conducted. You all know 
the saying of a great philosopher, — “reading makes a 
full man, conversation a ready man, and writing an exact 
man,” and debating or discussion serve the same purpose 
as conversation, and perhaps in abetter way. In practi- 
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cal life, we are daily and hourly called upon to hear 
think and discuss and decide and express our decision, 
not merely those that have to decide cases in a technical 
and limited sense, but all of us, for the most part,' 
readily and upon the spur of the moment ; and any- 
thing that enables us to acquire readiness in thinking 
and expressing our thoughts and answering our opponents 
must be an excellent preparatory training for us, before 
we enter life. I am glad to learn from your report 
that the first impulse towards the establishment of the 
Ripon Literary Union was received by you from my 
Honourable friend the experienced educationist and the 
sympathetic instructor of youth at whose feet you have 
the privilege to sit daily as learners. Even as students 
preparing for your examination I do not think the time 
you spend in attending your literary Union is altogether 
thrown away. I know you and your learned professors 
are hard pressed for time. Elsewhere I have been 
trying my best to reduce your burden not so as to 
lower the standard of your examinations but simply to 
give you a little more time to think and to assimilate 
what you learn. Rut even with the existing pressure 
on your time, I think the loss of time incurred in attend- 
ing your Union is amply compensated by the gain in 
the facility you acquire of expressing yourselves in 
English, a facility which must be of immense service to 
you in the Examination hall. I would therefore give 
your Literary Union every encouragement, provided 
you go on regularly and mind each description of work 
you have to do in its proper time and not allow any 
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one unduly to encroach upon the others. And as a small 
token of my sympathy with your Literary Union I would 
beg leave to present it a few books. 

Whilst I am free to give you encouragement, I feel 
considerable hesitation in giving you advice. It has 
sometimes been said that it is easy to give advice but 
difficult to follow it. That is not the sort of advice 
that I would like to give or take. I think advice to be 
worth the name should be such as would be easy to 
follow, but then it becomes proportionately difficult to 
give. I have given some thought to the question what 
advice should I give you as students and as members 
of a Literary Union, and the answer I have been able 
to formulate X shall now shortly state. 

You must in the first place be serious about *all you 
do, not serious in the sense of being morose and dull, 
but serious in the sense of being full of enthusiasm, not 
serious As opposed to cheerful but serious as opposed 
to thoughtless. Truly has the poet said 
“Life is real life is earnest” 

Yoi^ must in the next place be regular in all you do. 
Tilings done regularly are much better done and much 
more quickly done. 

You must next learn to. attach due importance to 
conflicting considerations. 

You must last of all be sacrificing in all you do, and 
learn to do your duty regardless of reward. 



Arya Mission Institutions. 

It gives me much pleasure to take pait in this prize 
distribution ceremony. To be the medium of transmission 
of rewards to persevering merit must always be a source 
of pleasure; and the pleasure is enhanced in no small degree 
when I remember that the recipients of the rewards on this 
occasion are students of an institution which is one of the 
few that impart not merely secular but also moral and 
religious instruction. Such schools richly deserve our sym- 
pathy and support. 

In saying so, I am far from under-rating the claim 
of other schools or undervaluing the benefit of secular 
education. On the contrary I do not think that any edu- 
cation can be purely secular, can be absolutely unattended 
with wholesome, moral and religious influence, It is not 
possible to study any work of nature or of art, any product 
of ina nima te matter or of intelligent mind without perceiv- 
ing the hand of Him that ordains everything. But this 
leading from Nature up to Nature’s God if unassisted by 
direct religious teaching, must be matter of comparatively 
slow progress. It can be the lot only of the blessed few 
like Prahlad in the Puranas to see the spirit of God in 
the very first secular lesson. For the rest it is needful 
that secular and religious education should go hand in hand 
so that the moral and religious cravings of the growing 
mind may be satisfied along with its craving for knowledge. 

Now Government Schools and Colleges for obvious 
reasons are obliged to work on neutral religious grounds. 
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It becomes therefore the exclusive privilege of private 

institutions to impart religious instructions on a national 

basis along with secular knowledge. 

** 

There is one great advantage of religious and moral 
teaching on a national basis. The teacher here is enabled 
to utilize those germs of moral and religious sentiment 
which are easily implanted in the infant mind and often 
unconsciously fostered in every domestic and social iii- 
tercourse, which are ever ready to take deep root and 
under proper care to bear good fruit, germs which the 
teacher, to whom all but strictly mental ground is for- 
bidden, must let go neglected, to the no small detriment 
to rapid spiritual culture. It may be said that this ad- 
vantage has its compensating disadvantage and that 
sectarian religious teaching from infancy makes the mind 
less liberal and less tolerant in religious matters than 
teaching on the broad basis of universal religion. But 
there need not be any such apprehension in the present 
instance as the authorities of this institution, as we 
learn from their annual report have wisely adopted as 
the basis of their religious instruction that noble work 
the Gita in which the spirit of toleration pervades through- 
out, and in which Srikrishna himself has said : — 
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Howsoever you seek me 1 11 be with a on, 

For mine is the path men intend to pursue. 

Who worship other Gods devout and tine. 

Worship but me though not in manner due. 

While every judicious arrangement is made for 
moral and religions training, secular instruction is equally 
well attended, to as the highly satisfactory results of the 
University Entrance Examination referred to in the report 
amply testify. " 

Pandit Panchanan Bhattacharyaya, the Proprietor 
and Acharva of the institution and his felloAV labourers in 
his useful work therefore, well deserve the patronage 
which the enlightened leaders of our society like Maharaja 
Bahadur Sir Jatindra Mohan Tagore have extended to 
it, and the encouragement which the presence here of 
so many official and non-official representative men 
indicates. 

It remains for me now to say a few words to the 
teachers and to the pupils of the school. 

The first thing to which I would beg to invite 
the attention of the teachers, if I may be? permitted 
to do so without being considered intrusive, is the 
fact that teaching like every other business is an art 
though unlike many other kinds of business it is as 
they well know, a difficult art and has its own rules and 
method which should be followed if it is to be prac- 
tised efficiently. It is commonly supposed that every 
one who knows a subject knows how to teach it. 
This though true to a great extent is not wholly true. 
One may often know a subject without being aware 
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of the mental processes or having any recollection 
of the difficulties that attended his acquisition of the 
knowledge. Eminent philosophers have written much 
about teaching as a science and as an art and their 
writings constitude a body of literature on the subject 
which every teacher may profitably study. 

While addressing the teachers I would next point 
out the importance of their seeing that the instruction 
they JPnpart is not only imbibed but is imbibed with 
pleasure. Unit is the only test by which to judge 
whether the instruction given is producing its desired 
effect, her the object of education is not merely to 
store the mind with useful knowledge but to exercise 
and strengthen its powers and awaken and stimulate 
its desire for the acquisition of knowledge ; and no 
forced loading of the mind with knowledge however 
useful and at a rate however, rapid, can compensate 
f° r the slightest impairing of its power or desire for 
the acquisition of further knowledge. I know you will 
say that you have no choice in the matter and that 
the measure of the burden is fixed by the University. 
That may be true for one or two classes of the school ; 
for the rest you are free to regulate your own scale. 
And as regards the course of study fixed for the differ- 
ent University Examinations, if any of them is found 
to press heavily on the students or by reason of its 
extent to render deep and thorough study impossible and 
to necessitate cramming, there is no reason why on a 
proper representation being made by those engaged in 
* teaching it should not be modified or reduced so far 
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as may be necessary. 

Lastly I would bog to suggest to the authorities 
of the institution the importance of their showing m 
the annual report the exact average progress made by 
each class at the annual examinations. It is the average 
progress of each class more than the exceptional progress 
made by a few exceptionally good boys in the class that 
tests the efficacy of the teaching. And if a little honest 
emulation is not considered incompatible with the dignity 
of the tutorial staffi, I would further beg to suggest 
that the learned teachers might compete with one another 
in bringing about the highest average. 

• To my young friends the students, I have only one 
word -to say. I would earnestly ask you to remember 
the ancient traditions of the student class in your own 
and to try your best to be true to those lofty 
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both to work diligently so as next time to merit reward. 
And better still if not this prize day alone, but every 
day of your lives you can form and keep to a solemn 
resolve to do your duty and to do it not for reward, but 
regardless of reward, to do what the Gita you love to 
read enjoins. : — faw ^ 




Oriental Seminary. 

It is customary on occasions like these for the 
Chairman to bring the proceedings to a close with a 
few' words of encouragement and advice ; and I must 
obey this time-honoured custom. 

It gives me much pleasure to take part in this 
Prize distribution ceremony. To distribute rewards to 
the deserving, must always be a source of pleasure ; 
and the pleasure is enhanced in no small degree by 
the thought that the recipients of the rewards on this 
occasion ^ are the students of an institution which is one 
of the oldest and most efficient amongst those under 
the exclusive management of my countrymen. The Ori- 
ental Seminary is venerable by its age, having been in 
existence for more than three score years ; it has had 
a brilliant past, having turned out such men as Sambhu* 
Nath Pandit and Kristo Das Pal ; and it is under 
exceptionally distinguished patronage and highly efficient 
management, receiving the sympathy and support of 
some of the most eminent members of our community. 
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Such is the institution to which you my young; 
friends, for whose encouragement we are assembled 
here today, have the honour to belong. I will only 

ask yon so to conduct yourselves as to be true to its 

best traditions and to deserve the care and attention 
that is bestowed upon you. To those of you who have 
won prizes today I have a word of warning to com- 
municate : let not your past success elate you so as to 
make you slacken your efforts for future improvement 
or winning reward, for then you may be sure that 
the next chance will not be yours. To those who have 
failed to obtain any prize today, I have a word of 
encouragement to offer : be not depressed by your fai- 
lure in the past but work diligently and honestly for 
the future ; and then depend upon it that the next 

chance will be yours. And to all of you whether 

prize winners or not, I have a word of advice to say, 
learn to do your work well and thoroughly, learn to 
do good and to be good regardless of reward : and 
then you will learn what it is never too early to 
learn. 

“Work is your share, but nev#r the fruit thereof/ 7 

The charge is sometimes made that the present 
generation of students is wanting in reverence for their 
superiors. How far the charge is well founded, I need 
not here pause to enquire. But I now say to you all 
emphatically to disprove it by your conduct, so that not 
even your worst enemy can have the slightest ground for 
saying that the Hindu student of the present clay has 
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lost that virtue of reverence which formed the distin- 
guishing characteristic of the Hindu student of olden 

days. 

I crave your permission here to offer a few sugges- 
tions for the consideration of the teachers and managers 
of the institution, I know it is presumption in an amateur 
and an outsider to give advice to experts and men actual- 
ly engaged in teaching ; and such advice is often charac- 
terised by want of knowledge and want of sympathy. 
In the present instance, however, the few words I am 
going to say are not the remarks of a critic but are the 
suggestion of a friend ; and though I am wanting in 
the knowledge of an expert I may assure you that I am 
not wanting in sympathy for teachers and the work. For 
I myself began life as a teacher and I often call ta mind 
as some of the happiest days of my life the time I spent with 
my pupils, in the different colleges in which I served. I 
have some idea of the great difficulty and the great im- 
portance of the work of a teacher ; and it is because I 
am aware of this that I have ventured to make the few 
suggestions that I am thinking of. 

My ? first suggestion is that teachers should supple- 
ment their own experience by reading the works of 
eminent men who have devoted their thought to the subject 
of teaching. Whilst every other profession requires 
preparation to enable one to qualify for it, it is somewhat 
singular that the profession of the teacher, which is perhaps 
one of the most difficult, should be open to all without 
any preparatory training. It is generally believed that 
every one who knows a subject is able to teach it to 
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others. This is no doubt to some extent true. But it 
will certainly add to the efficiency of a teacher if to his 
knowledge of the subject to be taught there is added 
some knowledge of the art of teaching. I beg with the 
permission of the managing committee to present to this 
institution the few books lying on this table, which are 
some of those written on the subject of education and teach- 
ing, so that teachers may consult them at their leisure. 

My next suggestion is that a teacher should far 
as possible look to the wants of individual students instead 
of being content with teaching a class as a whole 1 . 
This is specially necessary for the lower classes. There 
are however, I know, two difficulties in the way. One 
of them is the largeness of the class to be taught ; and 
the other the length of the course of study prescribed* 
These two difficulties may be removed or reduced by 
the managing committee. The report, if I understand it 
rightly, gives some indication of their endeavour to re- 
move the first difficulty, where it shows that two distinct 
sets of teachers are employed, one for the free and the, 
other for the ordinary department. As for the second 
difficulty, though as regards the Entrance class, it rests 
with the University to fix the course, yet for the other 
classes the managing committee have full power to re- 
gulate the course as they think fit ; and I would beg of 
them and of the teachers to bear in mind that the quality 
of the teaching and not the quantity of the matters 
taught should be chiefly attended to, and that the object 
of general education is more to train and develop the 
powers of the mind than to store it up with knowledge. 
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I have heard it said that guardians often measure the 
progress of their boys by the number of the pages they 
read. I can only say that the educational value of a 
few pages of a book well and thoroughly read is very 
much greater than that of fifty pages read indifferently. 

My last suggestion to the teachers and managers is 
that they should keep in view the average progress of each 
class and show such average in their annual report. 
Brilliant results attained by one or two good boys in a class 
can fiO more indicate the efficiency of teaching than bad 
results shown by one or two exceptionally dull boys will 
indicate its inefficiency. 

The institution has had a brilliant past, I earnestly 
wish it may have a still more brilliant future. 



Seal’s Free College. 

It gives me much pleasure to take part in the 

proceedings of this prize distribution ceremony. 

* 

It is no detraction from the importance of such cere- 
monies that they concern children only. This child is the 
future man ; and children who are receiving education are 
the future hope of the country. Among the agencies at 
work to further the progress of the country, education 
though silent, is certainly one of the most potent and en- 
during and every man who has the welfare of his country 
at heart, must feel pleasure in taking part, however 
slightly, in the work of education. 
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But if taking part in proceedings like these is al- 
ways a source of pleasure, there is a special reason why 
in the present occasion it is peculiarly gratifying to me. 
This charitable educational institution is the only one of 
its kind, founded by a Hindu Donor, that the metropolis 
of British India, the city of palaces can boast of. It 
was established as we learn from the report with the 
object of enabling young men to earn a livelihood in the 
humbler occupations of life, such as those of artisans, 
shopkeepers, traders, agriculturists, clerks etc. And it 
be-speaks no less the enlightened good sense than the 
munificent liberality of the donor when we find that 
upwards of forty years ago before English Education 
had hardly made a tenth part of the progress it has now 
made,* an eminently successful practical man of the 
world who was never a speculative man of letters 
should have so well appreciated the importance of liberal 
education even for those who did not aspire to be above 
the rank of artisans, shopkeepers, and agriculturists. It 
is gratifying to know that the High court has appointed 
two worthy grandsons of the founder as trustees of the 
school. It will naturally, be their pleasure afid their 
pride to promote the welfare of the institution and we 
may well hope that the school will henceforth make 
rapid progress in usefulness and efficiency. 

Turning now to the students of the institution I 
must with regret observe that they do not appear to have 
availed themselves of the benefits of its teaching as well 
as they ought to have done. The report tells us that 
only one-tlnrd of the students of the first class were 
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found fit to be sent up for the Entrance Examination ; 
and of these only one-fourth have come out successful. This 
is not as it should be. And I would earnestly ask you 
my young friends, students of Mati Lai Seal's Free 
College, to remember that you not only owe it to your- 
selves to make the best use of your time in gaining 
knowledge, but you owe it also to the benevolent founder 
of this institution to show by your progress that you are 
worthy of his bounty. I am not insensible of the diffi- 
culties of your situation. I know your limited means 
do not enable you to have the assistance of pri- 
vate tutors at home, and you have often to struggle hard 
to provide yourselves with board and lodging. But the 
pursuit of knowledge here as in other countries has 
generally been a pursuit under difficulties. You must 
work bravely and firmly and steadily to surmount your 
difficulties. 

To the teachers of the institution I would beg leave 
to say a word or two ; but I would add that I do so 
with very great diffidence ; for no one knows better 
than I do that a stranger like myself coining in your 
midst for an hour or so can only make modest sugges- 
tions, but should never presume to give advice. Hard 
and onerous as the duty of teaching is, you will permit 
me to add that it is harder and more onerous in the 
case of teachers of charitable schools. They have to 
teach boys whose circumstances do not enable them to 
have the assistance of private tutors, and so they must 
teach their boys in such away that the want of private 
tutors may not be felt. Of course this extra work is 
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work for which they are not remunerated in the ordinary 
way. But if the liberal founder of this institution has 
set apart a large portion of his wealth for the benefit 
of the poor, you who are rich in the treasures of learning, 
which are never wasted by expenditure may well be 
expected to spend in charity a part of your inestimable 
wealth. I would also beg of you to remember always 
that your work should be measured not by the quantity 
of matter taught, but by the quality of the teaching. It does 
not matter that you cannot teach much if what you^ceach 
is taught well and thoroughly. No new lesson should 
be given until the old one is thoroughly mastered. Just 
as the growth and health of the body depend not upon 
the quantity of food taken, but upon the quantity 
that is assimilated, so the growth and development of the 
mind depend not on the quantity of matter taught but 
on the amount of knowledge that is imbibed. I know 
that for the Entrance Class and the preparatory class 
the extent of the course is settled for you by the Univer- 
sity and you have only to teach that to your pupils. But 
in the classes below the first two you are free to fix the 
extent of the courses of studies to be gone aver in a 
year, and I would ask you to fix the extent of the course 
for each class so that it may be mastered thoroughly. 

I would also ask you in selecting text books in 
English, not to adopt books in which the topics treated 
of are peculiarly English. Such books though well 
suited for English boys are not likely to be well under- 
stood by little boys in this country. 

I am glad to learn from the report that yon are going 
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to have a library for the school. I may be permitted to 
suggest that the Library should have all the ordinary 
books of reference and all the books in the English 
language on the subject of teaching. In these last the 
learned teachers will find all that the wisdom and ex- 
perience of others have discovered as useful in the art 
of teaching, an art which requires cultivation just as 
much any other art. 

I do not wish to detain you long. I would earnestly 
exhort all who are interested in the welfare of this institu- 
tion whether as pupil or as teacher or as manager, to 
do their best to make this institution attain its full 
measure of usefulness and become a fitting monument 
of the munificent liberality of its worthy founder. 


Scottish Churches College. 

I deem it a great privilege to be permitted to take part 
in the proceedings of this important function. To realise 
its full "importance, we should bear in mind that it is 
* presided over by the Governor of the province, who, to 
add grace to the occasion has been pleased to come 
associated with his fair partner, ‘the noblest lady in 
the land’. We should remember also that it is the Prize 
day of a great historic first grade college with a long 
record of splendid work. The college was founded about 
three quarters of a century ago by Alexander .Duff one 
of the greatest educationists that Britain ever sent to India. 
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After a few years it became split into two colleges owing 
to a division amongst its governing authorities in Scot- 
land ; but after many years of divided existence the 

«5t 

two colleges have recently become reunited into one great 
college whose Prize day we have met here to celebrate. 
And it is in singular accord with the fitness of things 
that the Prize day of this recently reunited colleges is 
celebrated under the presidency of the first Governor of 
re-united Bengal. Though founded originally to help 
the spread of Christianity, this institution as helping the 
dissemination of sound knowledge has commanded the 
respect of a non-christian nation whose religion incul- 
cates that true knowledge is a means of salvation. 

The college has turned out many highly distinguished 
men such as the accomplished literary scholar and author 
Lai Behari I)e, the sound political educator (not mere 
agitator) Kali Charan Banerjee, the eminent judge and 
educationist, Sir Fratul Chandra Chatterjee, and the 
profound meta-physician and mathematician Dr. Brojendra 
Nath Seal. The annual college day of such jp noble 
institution held under such high auspices must be an 
occasion of general interest to all friends of education. 
To me it is of special interest as I had the honour of 
being a student of the institution for some time more 
than half a century ago ; and a member of its professorial 
staff for a short time a few years later; and that I 
believe is the reason why in the presence of so many 
distinguished friends of the College I have been accorded 
the privilege of addressing you now. 
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Addressing my esteemed friends the professors and 
teachers of the institution, I have to offer them on behalf 
of myself and my countrymen our hearty thanks for the 
' kindly interests they take in educating our youngmen 
and for the salutary influences they exercise by precept 
and example in moulding their character. 

To you my young friends, students of the institution, 
my first appeal will be to ask you so to conduct your- 
selves as to deserve the attention that is bestowed upon 
you 1 by your teachers. You naturally take pride in the 
past glory of your country in the field of learning. You 
should remember that what enabled our forefathers to 
achieve that glory was their uncommon veneration for 
their teacher, their unswerving loyalty to their Sovereign, 
their unbounded respect for authority and their ungrud- 
ging submission to discipline. 

I would remind you of the great advantages of your 
educational environments and beg of you to appreciate 
and utilize them fully. It is true, you have not got 
any complete system of residential colleges to help the 
growth of corporate college life. But that want should 
not prove any great drawback to the Hindu for though 
exclusive in minor matters, he is cosmopolitan in 
matters, of serious moment and his maxim of life is 
well expressed in the aphorism : — 

^rt<r li 

“This is my relation, that is anothers is narrow reckon- 
ing. To the broad minded, the whole world is kin” 

You have all the ancient light of the east and all 
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the modem light of the west available to you for 
enlightening your mind and guiding your steps in the path 
of progress. It is true the East is East and West is 
"West but the twain do meet to complete the circle of human 
progress. I have referred above to two unions, the union 
of East Bengal and West Bengal, which has given us a 
gracious governor like Lord Carmichael and the union 
of Duff college to General Assembly’s Institution which 
has given us the great college in whose hall we have 
met today. I now refer to a third and a greater union 
which will bring us higher blessings still, the union of 
the East and the West in the British Empire. A bene- 
ficent Providence has united the great Eastern country 
of ours, the centre of eastern thoughts, with the greatest 
and most just empire of the West, for the benefit of both. 
The contact of the dominant spiritual culture of the 
East with the dominant material culture of the West 
will serve to make the contemplative and self-abnegat- 
ing Indian more active and less ascetic and the more 
active and energetic European more contemplative and 
may I add less assertive. This assuring optimism, the 
out-come of faith in Providence, should inspire you in 
your relations with the West ; and it will make these 
relations dignified and happy. 

Lastly I would ask you to realize the full importance 
of your own situation. Your present stage is one of 
preparation for the active stage of life. This will determine 
your future and upon your future depends the future 
of your country. A mighty torrent of tumultuous modern 
thought is seeking to sweep away the ancient institu- 
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tions of this classic land. It would be unwise and it 
is impossible to stop it altogether. But it is undesirable 
nnd.it would be unmanly to give way to, and be drifted 
by it. It is for you to stand firm, harness the stream 
and regulate its course so that useful reconstruction 
and not reckless destruction of your social fabric may 
be the result. You are uo mean factors in the produc- 
tion of that result. You are no insignificant and uncared 
for section of the community. Let this day impress 
upon you the fact that your career is watched with 
loving solicitude not only by anxious friends and guar- 
dians and by kind teachers and professors but also by 
the sympathetic Ruler of the Province himself and by 
his noble consort who shares with his Excellency his 
exalted rank together with the cares and anxieties 
inseparable from it. 

If you bear fully in mind your past traditions and 
your present position your future course can never be 
devious, your future succe&s never doubtful. 


Deaf and Dumb School. 

( i ) 

In responding to the call from the Chair to move 
the first resolution which appeals to the benevolent 
public for the support of this institution, I feet that I 
am called upon to perform a most sacred duty of speak- 
ing on behalf of those who cannot speak, and t wish 
I had the gift of that stirring eloquence which not only 
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moves the heart but impels it to immediate and energe- 
tic action. And if I am painfully conscious of the want 
of that gift in me, I have one consolation that my feeble 
words will fall on willing ears. For if I am called upon 
to speak on behalf of those who cannot speak, you 
are called upon to hear my appeal on behalf of those 
who cannot hear. 1 am sure you will strain every 
nerve to catch my faltering accents, nay more T am 
sure you will without waiting to be reminded by me or 
by any body else of your duty in this matter, spontane- 
ously come forward with liberal help in support of an 
institution like this which is so deserving of your help. 

This institution as most of you know seeks to 
educate the deaf and the dumb so as to make them 
useful members of society and to relieve them so far 
as may be possible from the sorrow and misery which 
they and those interested in their welfare suffer. 

At one time it was considered hopeless to attempt 
to impart knowledge to those in whom one of the two 
great avenues for knowledge, and the only avenue for 
knowledge through verbal instruction, the ^sense of 
hearing— is completely shut. But now among the many 
good and great things which human ingenuity has achieved 
and is striving to bring to perfection, the art of educat- 
ing the deaf and the dumb occupies a foremost place ; 
and institutions have been established not only for 
educating deaf mutes, but also for educating those that 
are to educate them. In Bombay we have an institu- 
tion of the former class, and in England there are institu- 
tions of both classes. 
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The first essential requisite for the success of a 
school like this is a competent teaching staff. Compe- 
tent teachers of deaf mutes are not easily available ; 
and in this matter the puchasing power of money not 
merely of the depreciated silver standard, but even of 
the appreciated gold standard, is not very high. In 
this respect, considering the extremely scanty funds at 
its disposal the school has been singularly fortunate. 
For it has been able to secure the services of competent 
teachers who almost without remuneration have devoted 
their time and energies to the noble object of educating 
the deaf and the dumb. One of them recently visited 
the Bombay institution with a view to learn their modes 
of teaching and is ready to go to England to learn more 
of their modes if only his expenses are paid. It is 
owing solely to their laudable exertions and the untir- 
ing efforts of my esteemed friend Babu Umesh Chandra 
Dutta whose unostentatious philanthropy and charity 
are known only to those who have the privilege of 
knowing him in private life, that the school has been 
able to do so much in so little time and with such small 
means. ^ 

But now the time has come for expanding the 
sphere of work of this most useful institution. Encou- 
raged by the success of those who are receiving instruc- 
tion here, other unhappy youths who labour under the 
same disabilities are coming to be admitted to this ins- 
titution, and to meet this growing demand for instruction, 
it is becoming daily more and more necessary to send 
some one to England to learn the most efficient means 
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of teaching. For all this we must have adequate funds, 
and to obtain funds we must look for aid to the public 
in the widest sense of the term including the Govern- 
ment, Municipality, and the community at large. 

I need not here expatiate on the importance of the 
object for which I am asking your aid. We are proud 
of the comforts and conveniences which the civilisation 
of the nineteenth century has placed within our reach. 
But it will be a standing reproach to that civilisation 
if while we are enjoying all these blessings wc take no 
steps to remove so far as possible the miseries of these 
fellowmen, who have thoughts as good and pure and 
feelings as delicate and keen as ourselves, and who are 
suffering from being unable to express their thoughts 
and feelings when with a little care and a small expense 
we can enable them to communicate with each other. 
We are proud of the achievements of science, one of the 
latest invention of which the telephone, enables us to talk 
and laugh and even sing to each other from one end of 
this large city to the other. But if we have a heart that 
can feel, is it not most painful to think that whilst we 
enjoy all this, there are others, our fellow human beings, 
who cannot communicate with one another, even when 
brought face to face ? Is it not our duty to do our 
best to alleviate their suffering when we find that means 
are within our reach to do so and we have only to spare 
a little of our superfluous money to secure this object. 

If sentimental considerations are not regarded as 
of sufficient weight judge by the cool calculating standard 
of utility and you will find that the claims of this institution 
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to your support are still equally strong. Who can tell 
what great powers of the mind may not be lying dormant 
in those unhappy beings who are deprived of the faculty 
of speech and hearing. There may be many literally 
mute inglorious Miltons among them whose powers 
might be called to better activity if only you will help 
knowledge to unfold to their eyes her ample page. They 
may learn many useful arts and become useful members 
of society. 

While fully appreciating the importance of self- 
reliance I would in a matter like this which is the case 
of an institution of a new kind altogether, apply and 
expect aid from Government. The Hindu mind regards 
the Ruler as the Father and the Protector of the people, 
and I am happy to find that the Chief Secretary to 
the Government of the Province whose liberal views 
on all important matters and whose large-hearted sym- 
pathy for the people of this country have endeared him 
to all of us, is worthily filling the chair on this occasion. 

Next 1 would appeal for aid to the Municipality 
and I ^m happy also to find many of its influential 
members present at this meeting. 

And lastly I would appeal to my countrymen at 
large notwithstanding the many and growing demands 
on their liberality. I am sure I shall not appeal in vain. 

I should only ask them to remember that I am appealing 
on behalf of those whose sufferings not figuratively alone 
but literally are inexpressible. 
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After the eloquent words that have fallen from the 
mover and the seconder of the resolution, it is unneces r 
sary for me to say anything more to commend the 
resolution for your acceptance. And if nevertheless I 
am going to add my feeble voice in its support it is 
simply because I think there can scarcely be a more 
worthy purpose for which the faculty of speech can be 
used than in speaking for those who cannot speak. 
Nor can I complain that Nature- has not been more kind 
to me iii her gift of that faculty when the very occasion 
for my speaking forcibly reminds me that she has been 
far more unkind to so many others and when, further 
more, I have the assurance that my words, few and 
feeble though they are, will fall upon willing ears. 

The resolution I am called upon to support offers 
in the first place the thanks of the institution to ail those 
ladies and gentlemen who have helped it in any way. 
And truly they deserve our warmest and most heartfelt 
thanks. For, the institution commenced its work in a 
most humble way ; it came into existence not under the 

■ O-' 

auspices of any great name ; its routine of work at first 
was a very modest one, being the teaching of about half a 
dozen deaf and dumb boys ; and it was located in a room 
in this building temporarily lent to it by the philanthropic 
Principal of the City College, its present Secretary to 
whose kind and fostering care it is so deeply indebted. 
And if an institution so humble has met with such 
sympathy and support, and been able to attain the growth 
it has reached, this is due to the purest motives o£ 
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charity on the part of its friends and benefactors and 
to the most genuine desire on their part to alleviate the 
sufferings of their fellow beings. On behalf of the 
institution I offer these philanthropic ladies and gentlemen 
our sincerest and most heartfelt thanks, Nor should I 
omit to acknowledge here the deep obligations of the 
school to its painstaking and diligent teachers who though 
they are our paid officers, are doing work which is far 
in excess of their remuneration and which is really labour 
of love on their part. 

After recording the thanks of the institution to its 
benefactors and friends the resolution proceeds to 
recommend it to the public and appeals to you for further 
aid. Let not this be taken to imply that our gratitude 
is for favours to come. We gratefully acknowledge the 
favours we have received from the generous public 
and if we ask for more it is because the work we have • 
begun cannot be carried out without more* And I 
firmly believe that if you are convinced that the institu- 
tion which seeks your help is necessary and useful, the 
enlightened liberality of Bengal in general, and of Calcutta 
in particular, notwithstanding that it is often taxed 
rather too freely, will not be slow to place it on a secure 
basis and in a satisfactory working condition. 

Now can there be any doubt as to the necessity and 
utility of a school for deaf mutes ? Without attempting 
to place one object of charity in preference to or in 
competition with another, a task always invidious and 
often difficult, I think X may justly say that the sufferings 
which this institution seeks to alleviate are really and 
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not alone figuratively inexpressible. Not even the healing 
balm of sympathy which alleviates and renders bearable 
so much of human sorrow and suffering, is able to give 
any relief to the deaf mute ; for the very nature of 
his suffering is such that the sweet voice of sympathy is 
absolutely unable to touch his sad and desolate heart. If it 
is possible to prevent such suffering, and the efforts of 
philanthropic teachers have shown it is, and you will 
presently learn from the testimony of your r own 
senses that that is so, ought we not to do all in onr power 
to help an institution that seeks to give speech to the 
dumb and hearing to the deaf ? To those who wish to 
be discriminating in their charity and would deny it to 
objects that are not deserving I would say that if sufferers 
from poverty and sickness not infrequently bring about 
their own miseries, the sufferings of those whom this 
institution seeks to relieve, arise from no conceivable 
fault of theirs. If institutions, which work to minimise 
the extent of preventable suffering, be regarded as 
necessary in civilized society, this school for deaf mutes 
is certainly a necessary institution. And remember 
that this is the only institution of its kind in this city 
of palaces, the metropolis of British India. 

But an institution of this sort is not only necessary 
but is also useful. Whatever difference of opinion there 
may be as to the usefulness of more schools and colleges 1 
owing to the field of employment for educated men being 
limited, there can be no doubt as to the utility of an 
institution which seeks not to train up a body of discon- 
tented graduates whose existence at times alarms statesmen 
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but which only tries to teach deaf mutes to converse 
with others and to bring happiness and contentment in 
.place of misery and suffering. What unspeakable joy 
must it be to the parents of a deaf and dumb child to 
hear from its lips the sweet charming words pappa and 
mamma ? Or if mere sentimental good does not 
satisfy you quite I may add that the school teaches deaf^ 
mutes the useful arts of drawing and painting, by the 
praqjiec of which they may earn their living. Some of 
the performances of the deaf mutes of this institution 
will be placed before you presently. 

I therefore feel no hesitation in commending to your 
generous and discriminating patronage an institution 
so necessary and useful and I shall conclude by invoking 
the grace of Him who is bliss supreme and whose mercy 
can give speech to the dumb and strength to the lame 
to cross mountain-chains. 

1 *11 h 

— — ♦ — 


Dr. Mahendra Lai Sarkar. 

To mourn over departed worth and to pay our 
tribute of respect to hallowed memory is a sad and solemn 
duty which is performed in the interests, more of the 
living than of the dead. We do not know if memorial 
tributes benefit the dead in any way; but we know 
that in showing our appreciation of the noble qualities 
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and the good deeds of our gifted fellow beings we 
cultivate feelings which may inspire us with a desire to 
emulate them. In the words of the Poet, 

“The lives of great men all remind us, 

We can make our lives sublime.’* 

And the life of our illustrious countryman 
Dr. Mahendra Lal Sarkar whose death we now mourn, 
furnishes a valuable lesson illustrative of this text. 

r* 

Mahendra Lal Sarkar was brought up not in affluence. 
His was a pursuit of knowledge under difficulties. But 
his powerful intellect and resolute will enabled him to 
surmount all the difficulties and soon brought him to the 
front rank among his fellow students. After finishing 
his studies in the arts course and earning prizes and 
scholarships he entered the Medical College which he left 
laden with honours and distinctions and he obtained the 
degree of Doctor in medicine in 1863. His professional 
career as an allopathic practitioner was as brilliant as 
was his academic career and he soon came to be recog- 
nised as one of the leading physicians in Calcutta. 

# 

If; 

If he had not achieved or attempted anything more 
he would still have been entitled to rank as one of our 
distinguished countrymen and his life would have been 
a noble example to students in the pursuit of knowledge 
under difficulties. But there would not have been any 
occasion for us to meet as we have done here today to 
pay our tribute of respect to his memory. There were 
however two facts connected with his life which have 
clearly shown that he was both intellectually and morally 
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hr above the ordinary level of mankind, and have entitled 
him to the admiration and respect of all. 

One of these facts was Dr. Mahendra Lal Sarkar^s 
avowal of his faith in homoeopathy regardless of the 
consequences which such avowal entailed and the othei 
was his earnest, energetic and sustained life-long exertion 
to help the cultivation of science by his countrymen. On 
each of these two matters I shall with your permission 
say a few words. 

■^Whether Dr. Sarkar was right in his belief in 
homoeopathy as a true system of medicine, is a question 
which I certainly do not pretend to be qualified to discuss 
and which you probably do not presume to be competent 
to decide. Blit one thing is clear to us .all that if Dr. 
Sarkar entertained that belief, it was his duty to avow 
his belief, and by openly avowing it in utter disregard 
of the adverse consequence to himself, which was no 
less serious than immediate excommunication from the 
society of medical men, he acted with an amount 
of moral courage which must entitle him to the 
respect and admiration of all including allopaths and 
homoeop&ths alike. 

Whatever doubts there may be as to Dr. Sarkar’s 
being right in his belief in homoeopathy, there can be no 
two opinions about the importance of the study of science 
in this country. Dr. Sarkar's keen intellect saw this 
very early ; and he made the dissemination of the 
knowledge of science among his countrymen, the great 
aim of his life and incurred no small sacrifice in carrying 
it out. It is true he was aided to some extent by the 
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enlightened liberality of his countrymen and by.. the earnest 
co-operation of a distinguished foreigner by birth though 
he is more than a native of the land by his genuine 
sympathy for us and who, happily for my countrymen^ 
is still working for them. But he required much more 
to enable him to realise his sanguine expectations and to 
t make the Indian Association for the Cultivation of Science 
of which he was the founder, yield the rich harvest which 
he anticipated. If the Science Association has not yet 
yielded any rich harvest it has given an impetus to the 
study of science. 

As a life-long student of science, as an enthusiastic 
lover of truth which he had always the courage to avow 
according to his convictions regardless of the consequences 
to himself, and as an earnest worker for the dissemination 
of the knowledge of science in this country, he is entitled 
to the highest respect and gratitude of his countrymen 
in general and of our student community in particular. 

Regarding Dr. Sarkar's special claims to the grati- 
tude of the Calcutta University Institute I need not 
say much as they are well-known to most of us present 
here. When through the earnest efforts of my esteemed 
friend Mr. Pratap Chandra Mozumdar this institution 
was established under the name of the Society for the 
Higher Training of Young men, Dr. Sarkar was one of 
Ms co-adjutors ; and he delivered in the Town Hall one 
of the inaugural addresses the subject of which was 
the Moral Aspects of Science. During the early years 
of its existence and before it had been favoured by 
Government with its present local habitation, this ins- 
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titution received valuable assistance from Dr. Sarkai 
who often lent the hall of the Science Association for 
holding our large meetings. He attended many of our 
lectures, of which I may pointedly mention those delivered 
by Mr. Fletcher Williams and took part in the pro- 
ceedings of the meetings at which those lectures were 
delivered. 
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’Stfr $«R ^fePfeTI *lft'3fa «WH W <?"5 

OTfr«rat t%ft f6f¥WF '« i fetal WW? *jNfts 'S ^KT, 

few ia^w ^ffet®t<i tf«nrl ft c ti i ^Ifst 

4*5R fetS CWl ^rtVffe^ ^ffer, W ’tffSPtfff ^tfeffe I 
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5?fe^ ^ JRFTlfe” %5fu ^ ^fe<I &»«t ^fe®3[ 1 
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fap& CWWfe?! >£ffa m* ®WT <itfel *iT^1 ^F<Si5®;i I 
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uW ^J^fl !5Rt«(T ^7^1 ^Sfife(5F ^jtfeFS * 

^fe<®^ :5*t 1 

fgfafe feC5 ^7 <$W§i ^fefe ^«1 f§*t I 

fa tri fe^?t <2trai m ^c®i ^^*17 3 ffe ; tf *ife® 
^few ^fa® ^c® #s m i jj^fe ^fei 

ferfa ^fe® fetcs^ <w? to ntfa ^ <2tfcr?[ new ferr®®? 

TOfet ^ ‘sffafetH, -m°, fetfee^ ®^3 
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C<!M '-RlMtft ^ S5^«l <3t% *wm 
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<S^ JfF^R <£|^St 'Sltfst ®t®'®ltfil =*% 

W C*R %1 $$ ct| =TO Gift'S <*ftlT3 
^T ^ ■#$!? (fifties l CT 3tf3iC3 #f^ftl ffa 

^csn^^isR fiR <2ftC'S , s *wi jrcs f%f?i '^itsrfc^p c#rcs 

I «rtfsi ^iffo ■JRfB'fa fwW f< 5j\5 

ntj3! f%ft 'sftfi m 

3fii »HtRl tf*wN '^Nfa 'site's «rWt*, c?Rcs i’ 

®t?tCS ^T "fsft C$1 'nw ftflESH, 

®F3I Cftl ^fa?1 ftfw Tffhrl «r(cf 
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®N 

m %1 I «t5p wli^ ^ICf, 
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<$1$ ^tfp if^lossi « <®i3lc® c*iti <rt*! )^ttf 
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istff^ ^zm st^w cnt ^ ^t*rr 

^tl, ftStfl ^9R 4 %«( Wtsll ’tftf'Ms 5W 

i&m #Rtai asfes *ttc?R '^1 i <5t5fre fag srhs <sitof 
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3%^ '511, fal *ft C$* fam WOT <sf3>1 sirerfa ^ 

'51^ C<ltC^ ^1 '« ^13 %*f?t fai^ tR. fa *I«I1«TO 

*Rl5t<l ^f^5J 4 fa^H *|ffa1 v S ?5J ftPm 

^fare faft =ffat<i «m:s^ i 

^fire ^«il aftre Jt^i afa fltte Jfl i ^frrs 
C^sft ’SR fasR, fal ftft .'Slf® ■SR#, 

fesw <*r; can^ aifaa 4^1 wta wfail ^ta ft^i 
^fsw faft «jf%*ia fa<^ fare;?, « aftre;r faCTffetrtaw 
ffa^iRts ftafafaalws i - 

^iaii. ca caR®i fe^jfl *tt m fa^sre ■ flt®R ^tel «k* 
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^fire i 

to ^fati suzm <rts «R?re 
c#re ^ifaatcs;? ^ atfnfas carfare 

ata atelsa fwftl ^flc*R ^fa®i afar *iffa <re 

3#i faaicf, cro ^f<ri m atr* €ifN m Ppf^. 
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S’S ^K*W1 ^f?R Ht^RF f%| #"t5l CHR1 f%fH 'SfR'S 

^3 ^|RH” Wl Hf*Ri “For Gold in phisike is 
ft cordial” 5HfR<1 ^ <*rfHl CSffH# HR ^fm fa*R I 
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Ht^t *|c® ^ Riff <rttt HH3 #ftf® (2ft5f *ife 

HtlRH, <4H° <F*H R'<iH fnfti fg^s <tfd 
siifareR ct ct <rltlre hi^rh 'stel fftsftsl sftal 
RRS 5,^1 <t|ff%S5 Hi I <5llHtRfi Hitter RtfHHtH 

HH<I 4CHR RfifHRt? <4HH nfiNTR I Rl^l C#tC® ^ftfl 
Rtf«C?<! HR Hfm$H ’•S HT&13 f%<sH HRtf .fifC® 

5 C^TtH 5 <1ltTtslRH, t<®HHR Hftf Rf HR C¥R 
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Hlf^RR HHR CRH <5l?R HR C*tRH %1 f? 

Htfe®r HifereiH hr c®Hnt #tefH h?WR hchh 
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'srfspff efat*! ?*f??t? $rS 'STtfffa *f«*I ! 

Jit? ?CTf 9 ri?Tt? ji?M? etet? ^Istf*^ 

jpfksR ,( ’fffftl C«jftR3f ?5fC<r*t C^iiRl^S, %3t? <2f«t? ^ 
?5fJttft«T <2f3tfc®, %Sf? ?S?t ^t®? ?W«ll Jtff^T 

m&n JTff^t w ^ wh ^fwt? ?rf??rfts, #tet? Jj^tcst 
«rfstt??? CTf^s ?ft?tCf I ?W*l1 Jflf^T JffltCSi? ^35 
wt ?#t?-JItf^T-' 5 lf??‘i, CTt ’Sltflwr c?M | 

<il| (2fjpf ?C?fl , tt*(T!? 3RHS C? ?*f*5t ?5t*f? 

Jit? JP* fsfcsr C?«?1 ^ I r 

'sjfjit? ws «ltft? CTtw? *tc*F ^fsw. WIfi* «f? 

i ?ftaFttc«l? csttc?^ <j?^t? <att%$ '©f c? 
f%ft ?^ltf?^ S^ltt^ '3'ffl St?, #tet? ffsf® Jl’SlW #t 
spf??tci I ?#ttst fC®I ^fstCT? ?Ft?«l 1%, ^1 OT«tf ?t^ I 
^?ffc?? spIT «tf? f?*r ffsft? frfat I C?*t?$ft?? 

If.T <£§ *#?, 'S'fel ^tf^JF fsprtc? f?C*T? ^fsiCTf? f??? ?d> I 
crisis ^ j[tf|!%j?f <*$ t?Tt? *tt^. #^t? f?c*!? 
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#3RW fcffClf? ^fftl I 

f¥iyf« &sm ) 

C^CSi? *fCT ^tfsfe 'STfa’f f?E*t? SRS I 

C^fa'S H<IT Jltf^f'ST^F ?1 silt *ft^C®l f%f?i 

! tf5t? ^ftl® ftC 1 !? 'StSR $$?&*{ 'S %E5|5R 
'ttsfi ^ ?»« *rt ; f%i ^ 

?*ii *rtc? m \ aftaRW w>m ^<- 

^tcsi ^fwi'sl fct^recst mm c®rtcf? m sjt=r 's 

*7tf?C§tfH ’It^ttci^, 'Stft 'Sit? ^M<I^ ^t^tl W3 ?Ci> 5(t^ I 
f?<FW ?t*r few cwM Stfrc? c? 
ftstfe ^fsl m c*to? fm *<■$ i 

«tW? *$5 «ltSltWI 'SltfWt? STfttl? ^ft ft? 5 ! 
'SlfCf I 


<2f«|S[ , 1t*5f : 5T 3r?|re? SfSjfil *t«f f<t -Sttfts® W^ff^T 9 it*5f'®T 
Bf«tP®?r 5W ^SSt^ 5fte ^Pf?STC§ I 'SRW W ’ttfe'ST? iSffftn^ 
y s sttfto dte? ?? ^ si?, stora i 

fwW^i? «Tff% , sit*W?'5 *W 5 !tftt%T^?€ ?t^1 %tcf^, 

'StftTS jjatT 5R 5??, fifl ^®tf1 Jest'S <2f1R ?*R 

fifftstacsi fa, (kpc, 4 <sf^f% ’ffw? ?l6fW 'sftl faw 


<3^1? 5?, <S«R m?*> ^fastfigOTR CT, fa oi/ifRr '4 »f%fn 

ST® fa* 1$ fUffall 'Sftft «(tCf « 'ffasll ?tsrW ^Tffa®! 
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fet 5 ! I *rtfa ^tsl ^313 •, ^TWS 

I ^tfsRT#t<e» ‘^'NflfV etfwT 

'sfjRl CTt 3W1 ^f?( l ^JIR ■5tf®^K% 

1 

«& Wffsj 5)1®; ^tc5 c«N* Jfl ^Rr, 
f%fsi^ m ^1 C?<1 I 

Jrlfa ■#!, jr sm®<i 
JR entire -^'Rr| i 

m ^ '2ft s i®«, ^-< ii% 

ffk^ sicjr qrf%, *nw *nf% ^fjRfsi i 
c#fw ftRifafa, 

'S®1R RR *(f$rF5 SR J(1 <5(R 1 
^R ‘SRFtRR fwfa f%*R TRRR <Hl 3fsR | 

<4^«W ?RR? 5f|fl?j^Ji i 

The West is West, the East is East : 

And never shall the twain meet. 

^f%5l CWS 4ft TO CTTR^I 5JS^R ! 

'ftft Kipling <J?!*1 <R, ®1?R C$rt?t ^ f.tfC‘l Vi°sf®t*l 

#RR *tfcs swistcj? #tre. ^fartfi i f%fa cn rR®r 

Never shall the twain meet, ^R) 

^7«f ^\ ) 

'^.tCT *£WR !R« fof ! ®RR1 

twa-ftfl faf<H[;3- 

IWtCfJl I J R1>1 C^C®! Jll ^fJl fa fa® ! ^R uSRRRI 
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aftero fctftfra c%**f <twiT! 

nts cn, ^rstal c?f*Wt *ws»l 1 %® ^rf%5rfc^^ i 

t^tC® ''Q’PfHlsl *t%S *ff«3l Hftc®£1? I 

<*rc®j^ ^fai ^IhiI^h HM<H®s fsnwW ®M t?i nra ; — 

wt^ 3 I 4^5fH H®^fH tV^H 

Wl ^CHC^ HCTH I HWH ^ CH fspSH 

Paradise Lost HsftHT CT erf®®!® *tfs!5S! feftWH, Paradise 
regained , ^tC^T ®tf1 *il3¥i Jftf Hi I 

«rWC*R sfaii, Wl? '3 ^H<It£ «rfci I 

^faa ^ 3 si^rt^ ststts, f¥i «f*tfrlf stca Hi, t?l *nfH 

c^rica? nf?® Hf*rc® ’fifa i ^Mh <n\ 

I 3%HtW<? <n^ft *flH «itC5— ^ CHHH 5|tH *ft'«R 
'O^t” ch HtH ^ch Hfs^f Pffeas hi, f?fka3 hi i f®fn 
fart* cHFar^c«i «*rrfVai ?tm a5Hi ^fareciH, cnt 
^IftHi ^aifTN ^ifnc® ^ffca Hi i ^fa^2f«1 
fsffl «W5Stcs i ^ffHCHfa s=?c® *rfc?i hi i 



